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THE FITNESS OF THE CHUBCH TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF RENEWED MEN. 


ADDRESS. 


Every one is familiar with the distinction between the 
positive and the moral, as applied to laws and institutions. 
It is well to retain these terms in their distinct sense. There 
are positive enactments of men, which are not moral, having 
no intrinsic propriety of their own. On the other hand, 
there are moral duties which are not positively commanded 
by human governors. Under the divine administration, 
however, the positive and the moral do not entirely exclude 
each other. Laws and institutions which are positive, have 
an inherent fitness, although not so apparent as those which 
are moral, On the other hand, laws and institutions which 
are moral, receive the positive sanction of Jehovah, although, 
apart from this positive sanction, they have an authority 
from Heaven. It is, then, in a modified sense, that Aivine 
statutes are called arbitrary or thetical; their intrinsic value 
being just as real, but not as obvious, as is the inherent 
worth of moral statutes. Thus we denominate the Chris- 
tian Sabbath a positive institution; for, independently of 
the divine command, we should be slower to detect its im- 
portance, than the importance of supreme love to our Maker. 
It has, however, a moral or philosophical basis. It is adapted 
to the constitution of man. It meets the wants of the human 
body, as well as of the intellect and heart. It is so con- 
formed to the structure of a nation, that our political as well 
as ecclesiastical prosperity depends upon our observance of 
the Lord’s day. We prove the divinity of the Sabbatical ordi- 
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nance from its harmony with our constitution, and we infer 
its harmony with our constitution from its divinity. The 
ministerial office, also, is prescribed in the New Testament, 
and it thus has a positive, which is of itself a sure basis. 
But this basis overlies a moral groundwork. The adapta- 
tion of the office to the very make of the soul is a signa- 
ture of its divine origin, and is alike a cause and a proof 
of its irrepressible influence. The religious sentiment 
demands a consecrated order of men, who shall be an em- 
bodiment of the religious idea. It insists on having a 
specific organ of communication between earth and Heaven. 
By their very nature, men are impelled to demand such an 
organ for expressing their devotedness to a superior power ; 
because, themselves being disturbed by the turmoils of life, 
they confide so much the more in a selected band who dwell 
amid the stillness of the temple, and are imagined to have 
the spirit, as they are seen to have the marks, of unusual 
godliness. On the same principle, it is an impulse of nature 
that men desire a special organ for receiving their choicest 
gifts from Heaven; because, immersed as men are in the 
cares of life, they need a class of instructors from whom they 
may gain spiritual wisdom. They have a faith in the teach- 
ing, instruction, and example of those who devote their 
life to the mysteries of religion, as they have a faith in the 
instructions of professed mechanicians, or philosophers, or 
jurists. Thus, if the Christian ministry were not prescribed 
in the New Testament, it would still be a divine institution. 
The Church, likewise, by which, in its Biblical form, I mean 
a society of ostensible Christians, bound together by cove- 
nant, and meeting together for the worship of God, the 
observance of sacramental and other divine ordinances, is 
justly called a positive institution. It was formed by 
Christ in the most solemn, though simple manner. Unless 
it had been expressly organized by its Divine Head, the 
authority of it would have been less clear than it is now. 
But the Church has, moreover, a moral ground. It is 
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beautifully accordant with the aims and aspirations of a 
devout mind. It is admirably fitted to express many deep 
thoughts, to address many fine sensibilities. It is none the 
less, but all the more divine, because it satisfies a class of 
wants otherwise inappeasable. It is none the less, but all 
the more accommodated to our wants, because it is divine. 
The wisdom of God is manifest in setting an ecclesiastical 
structure over against our religious sentiments, and mak- 
ing the outward significant of the inward. The dignity 
of man is evident from the fact, that he needs a divine 
sanction for his religious observances, and these observances 
lose their power over him if they be ‘separated from his 
Maker. A Bible, as a positive revelation, must be added 
to natural instruction. Faith must combine with reason. 
Men were made for God, and God adapts his administration 
to men. We may augment our reverence for the divine 
government, if we consider the tendency of its various insti- 
tutes to ameliorate the character and condition of our race. 
Therefore it will be the aim of the present address, ta specify 
certain principles of the renewed mind to which the Church, 
particularly in its purest forms, ts fitted, and by which wt edu- 
cates men.* 


It is obvious, in the first place, that the institution of the 
Church is fitted to express and to exalt our estimate of the 
soul’s value. We have a consciousness that the mind is of 
rare dignity. The refinement of its thoughts, the grace of 
its sentiments, the loftiness of its aspirations, the wide and 
ever widening reach of its powers, have given to men the 
irrepressible conviction of their being so formed that they 


* When we speak of “the Church, particularly in its purest forms,” we, of 
course, imply that there are various forms of a true Church, some less, some 
more in unison with the Biblical standard. They range from the Church 
of the Pilgrims to the Church of Rome, and as they include both of these, 
so they embrace the intermediate churches. | 
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may even please God by worshipping him. They have 
aspired to be like their Maker. They have conceived of 
him as the model of which they are the images. Even the 
Greeks, with all their nice regard to decorum, fashioned 
their divinities in the likeness of the most athletic or grace- 
ful men. The Bible heightens, rather than lowers our 
estimate of the soul’s worth. It assures us that our nature, 
in the person of our Redeemer, is elevated to a seat at God’s 
right hand; that the sublimest act of Jehovah has been 
performed in his union with man; that the glory of the 
Most High is not fully revealed except in the atonement 
which has identified our history with his. Such is the soul. 
This is the inspired record of its greatness. Our sense of its 
value needs to be expressed. How shall we express it? 
Not by pyramids to its honor, not by proud monumental 
inscriptions, so well as by assemblies convened for the 
praise of the Infinite Spirit; by a visible communion with 
the Sovereign who treats us, although his subjects, as his 
children. Here is the true dignity of men, that they band 
themselves together in a brotherhood for the reception of 
spiritual influences from the Father whom they adore. 
There is no man so beggared, but he may join with the 
company of those whom God calls his chosen ones. Supe- 
rior to our Saviour’s miracles of causing the deaf to hear, 
and the blind to see, and the dead to rise, was the ordinance 
that the sublimest truths ever revealed should be proclaimed, 
in the most emphatic way, not to the rich only, but “to the 
poor.” And the Church, even the most corrupt, has in some 
degree accommodated itself to the ignoble in all ages, even 
in the darkest. In the Romish communion, monarchs are 
seen washing the feet of paupers. At the Reformation, 
Luther addressed the men of learning and the men of 
authority; but his main reliance was on the people. His 
hymns fascinated the men, women, and children, who sung 
them in the fields and streets; his musical compositions 
were suited to the taste of the populace, as well as the 
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amateurs. He thus moved the masses. Without them, the 
Hlectors themselves would have feared to go forward. In- 
fluence worked from the lower orders to the higher upward. 
More than once, when a Romish divine began to inveigh 
against the doctrines of the Reformation, the people, throng- 
ing the sanctuary, and strangely forgetting all decorum, 
would drown his voice in the congregational singing of some 
Lutheran and deeply evangelical stanzas. For whenever 
the mind of the populace is moved, it is like the sea and the 
waves roaring. For there is an energy found nowhere so 
stirring as in the soul wken quickened by communion with 
kindred spirits, and when conventional restraints are laid 
aside, and each gives vent outright to all his emotions. 
Every Church organization should cultivate a high sense of 
Christian propriety, a punctilious courtesy, but it cannot be 
appropriate to the real endowments of a soul, unless it 
repose a confidence in the practical wisdom of that soul 
when renewed by its great Author. It must educate the 
affluent powers of the mind which was made that it may 
be developed. It must give to each mind its healthful 
activity, and thus pay homage to the grace that has enriched 
the humblest disciple; for what God hath honored, let 
none of his servants despise. A pure Church will not 
withdraw its trust from a man merely because he is a lay- 
man; for he is a man, and a renewed man is God’s noblest 
work. Few divines had ever studied the Bible so pro- 
foundly as the Puritan fathers of New England; few had 
learned, from experience, such costly lessons as they on 
ecclesiastical government; few had studied so minutely the 
records of the Church, Ante-Papal, Papal, and Reformed; 
they perceived that the true ecclesiastical spirit, so far as it 
was a religious spirit, had fraternized with men in humble 
life ; had lived in them eminently ; and from them the great 
movements of the Church had received impulse. Hence, 
our Pilgrim ancestors characterized their Church system by 
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its brotherly regard for man as man, apart from his office. 
It is said, they had no ecclesiastical emblems; but the 
very words of their ecclesiastical documents were emblems 
of their respect for the dignity of a church composed of 
souls. Their councils did not cite a church, nor summon a 
church to appear before them, nor order a church to send 
up a document, nor direct a church to keep any human 
ordinance; but, if the church asked their advice, they gave 
advice in a respectful, and thus a manly style; if it desired 
them to recommend some remedy for a grievance, they 
yielded to the desire, and recommended measures which 
they were too deferential to enforce. They inserted in their 
form of church disciphne a most beautiful provision illus- 
trating their reverence for the mind of every visible Chris- 
tian, even the most obscure. So they gave a meaning to 
the phrase, “mother church.” If the humblest disciple be 
agerieved by an act of his companions, he is entitled to the 
arbitration of a mutual council. A majority of the church 
have pronounced their decision against him, but it is possible 
that an ambitious or envious feeling controlled them. He 
is not to be summarily excluded from all hope;—he is a 
soul, capable of indefinite expansion; he has claims for 
relief if he be wronged; he is not compelled to bow down in 
silence before a priest who may be unhealthily elated with a 
consciousness of power, nor to abide by the decision of certain 
men around him who form one standing judicature, and who 
may be disqualified for a fair decision by partisan hopes or 
fears, by social affinities, by personal obligations; nor is he 
shut up to a trial before a state or national tribunal, who are 
commissioned without any view of their fitness for arbitrating 
in precisely such a cause, and who have neither the serenity 
nor the leisure to examine with care and faithfulness the 
claims of this one man, a stranger, whose interests are but a 
small item in the multiplicity and the novelty of the con- 
cernments pressing upon the mind of his numerous judges, 
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He refers his case to a few men, selected for.their skill in 
exactly such arbitrations. Some of them are chosen by 
himself and are the especial objects of his regard. They 
are not compelled to conduct their investigations according 
to technical canons, but they are confided in as men, 
having good sense, able to meet an exigency, to examine 
minutie for which there can be no fixed rule. Their can- 
did discursive judgment is exercised and strengthened by 
being trusted; the community rely on their decisions more 
than on the decisions of a civil jury. A secular court has 
sometimes condemned a man whom an ecclesiastical Council 
has acquitted, and sometimes acquitted a man whom an 
ecclesiastical Council has condemned; but the decision of 
the Council has prevailed over that of the Court as more 
impartial, less embarrassed by conventional formalities, 
more consonant with the fair demands of a free mind. 
Such aid is provided for even the weakest of the elect saints. 
If he be refused the arbitration of a Council chosen mutually 
by himself and his accusers, still he is not crushed, the dignity 
of his immortal being is not forgotten ; he is allowed to call 
in for himself the churches good and true in which he may 
confide; and their wisdom may sketch out a straight path 
through his perplexities. It has happened to me within a 
few days, to read several old documents written by the elder 
Edwards, and his friend Hopkins; and I have been touched 
by the moral sublimity of several councils which they attend- 
ed, investigating for an entire day, and with more than a 
father’s patience, the complaint of some hired laborer, and 
then adopting no magisterial tones, but adjusting their advice 
to his necessities, as if they were the exigencies of an empire. 
For the mind is an empire, and the care of its virtues is a 
more than regal responsibility. For what shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul! 
The sense of freedom nurtured by the congregational polity, 
is a fruit of no rampant Jacobinism, but of a brotherly inter- 
est in the mind for which Christ died. The spirit of our 
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communion is to leave the ninety and nine, and search for 
the one sheep lost upon the mountains. It remembers that 
whom the Father did foreknow, them he also did predes- 
tinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, and whom 
he did predestinate, them he called, and therefore justi- 
fied, and consequently glorified. Such minds, if not 
looked for and cared for by the church,—whom can they 
trust on earth? and whoso doeth an ill to the least of 
them, doeth the same ill to Him who includes them in 
himself. Hence it comes, that a church faithful to the 
spirit of our Puritan ancestors, to their history and their 
influence, is in its inmost heart a society for the extension 
of freedom, Even when it abstains from political disputes, it 
silently moulds political institutions. It is effective in its 
operations on the State, by simply enforcing the truth that 
whom the Son makes free, the same are free indeed.* By 
the diffusing of a pure ecclesiastical system, we redeem the 
sons of God from captivity ; for the genius of the system is, 
that all believers Greek or Barbarian, bond or free, are 
brethren, foreordained alike to reign as kings and priests 
unto God. It says to the slave, who has been refashioned 
in his Sovereign’s image: If thy brother, who claims the 
ownership of thee, shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother; but if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more of thy fellow bond- 


* “Tt soon became apparent (in the reign of Elizabeth in England), that 
they (the Puritans) tended naturally towards republicanism ; for certain it 
is, that monarchy and episcopacy, the throne and the altar, are much more 
nearly connected than writers of bad faith or little reflection have sought 
to persuade mankind. Besides this insensible, but natural inclination 
towards democracy, which arises from the principles of a popular church 
government, there was another cause why the current should set in that 
direction; it was only under Commonwealths that the Puritans saw their 
beloved discipline flourish.”—London Quarterly Review, vol. xvi, pp. 517, 
618. 
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men; and if he shall neglect to hear them, tell his fault to 
the church, even if they be all his legal property ; and if 
he neglect to hear that church, let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man, and whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven. No scheme of despotism can survive 
the liberalizing spirit of such a discipline. Here is compress- 
ed a political power, illustrating the foresight of him who 
buries the seeds of a lengthened history in one brief statute. 
The moral of this statute is, that all men whom the Spirit of 
the Lord has made free from sin, have essentially the same 
rights. Hence it was the opinion of Mr. Pitt, that if the 
Church of England had been efficiently established in the 
North American colonies, they would never have refused 
allegiance to the British crown. It was the policy of 
not a few English statesmen to introduce into these 
colonies an ecclesiastical regimen which would favour, 
rather than oppose a spirit of subjection to the father 
land. It is true that the advocates of our political free- 
dom were found in sects of all names; some manly defend- 
ers of it arose from the Romish communion; still we are 
not arrogant in claiming, what our political and ecclesiasti- 
cal opponents have often conceded, that the self-sustaining 
spirit of the New-England churches emboldened their mem- 
bers to resist the usurpations of Britain. Partly by the habit, 
which these churches fostered, of independent thought on 
the most momentous themes, the colonies were, in the signifi- 
cant phrase of Lord Clarendon, “already hardened into re- 
publics.” The zeal for political freedom was quickened, per- 
petuated, and made authoritative by the religious sentiment, 
that a mind is too noble to be in bondage; that the law of 
God commands and the glory of God requires the free thought, 
free speech, and free act of a spirit which can be developed 
only by freedom. The temper of a New England church- 
meeting suggested the idea of the political town-meeting : 
and the principle of the town-meeting is the basis of our re- 
public. One of our fond, hopes for this republic is derived 
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from the affinity of its germinating law with that of the 
church brought over in the May Flower; from the known 
influence which that church organization had upon the colo- 
nial spirit and history, and upon the mind of the framers of 
our national Constitution,* and from the faith that He who 
made the soul for unshackled activity in the right, will 
honor the principles of government established by himself. 

It is objected that an ecclesiastical regimen which gives to the 
poorest man an equality with the richest, can never satisfy the 
select classes. The select classes?—Who are they? Suchas 
dream of being elevated above their race in mere etiquette or 
office, and will not recognise the dignity of a soul as such? 
The church was never designed to satisfy men who give 
themselves up to the fripperies of fashion. If it com- 
plied with their instincts, it would forfeit its honor as a 
church. It might be respectable as an association for pur- 
poses of emolument or pleasure; but, as an ecclesiastical 
institution, it will lose the general homage, unless it exem- 
plify the greatness of the mind that was in Christ Jesus, who 
for the rescue of our spiritual being, emptied himself of the 
divine glory. There is no right-hearted church that does 
not aspire to an honor above that of aristocratic fortunes, 
even the honor of being composed of men who are men, and 
who feel a meaning in the word, human. Other things 
may be admired for other reasons; but that it is the admira- 
ble religion which expresses and reveres the wisdom of God 


* “Several years before the American Revolution, there was near the house 
of Mr. Jefferson, in Virginia, a Church which was governed on congregational 
principles, and whose monthly meetings he often attended. Being asked 
how he was pleased with their church government, he replied that it had 
struck him with great force, and interested him very much; that he con- 
sidered it the only form of pure democracy that then existed in the world, 
and had concluded that it would be the best plan of government for the 
American Colonies.” See Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge; Article 
“Congregationalists,” prepared under the supervision of Drs. Emerson and 
Wisner See also Memoir of David Hale, pp. 275, 6. 
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in appending to every, to one single moral act of a soul, an 
infinite retribution. Seldom has there been consecrated 
to the Christian ministry a mind so majestic as that of 
Robert Hall. When one of his blundering parishioners 
prayed for him in his own presence at a meeting of the 
church, and characterized him as deficient in certain ministe- 
rial qualifications, the great man, while grieved at the inde- 
corum of his reprover, responded Amen to the prayer. The 
uncouthness of the suppliant was incongruous with the true 
order of the church; for the spirit of the church is that of 
an accurate taste. No one could reprobate it more than he 
whose faults were thus solemnly exaggerated; but the 
earthly shepherd was kindred with the Chief Shepherd of 
our souls; he devoted his vast learning and his large heart 
to the culture of minds needing improvement; he allowed no 
obliquities and no vulgarities of his flock to intercept his 
view of their substantial worth. Far from being ashamed of 
his people, he honored them as a royal priesthood; and 
while the nobility of England hung with delight upon his 
eloquence, and the doors of the Establishment opened for 
his admission, and the highest preferments awaited him 
there, he manifested the true nobility of a Congregational 
pastor, remembering that every soul is capable of infinite re- 
finement, and the grandeur of the most accomplished mind 
is seen in its self-denial for the most necessitous. Our great 
office is to elevate men who require elevation. In this up- 
ward progress we must encounter many roughnesses; our 
sensibilities must be often pained; we must be conversant 
with those from whom some of our more delicate tastes 
would shrink; but the soul is worthy of all this cost; its 
education is more of a good than our esthetic pain is an 
evil; and if the most refined of all men could live for three 
weary years with Judas Iscariot, we may join in conference 
and in counsel with the most uncultivated brother, who is 
also a brother of his Lord. 
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Secondly, the institution of the Church is fitted to ex- 
press and to exercise our sense of individual responsibility. 
Intimate as our social alliances are, they can never eradicate 
our conviction that a soul was made for personal duty. In 
all his corporate relations, the moral sense of every man in- 
dividualizes him. He reads: Thow shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart. The promises are addressed to him in 
the singular number. Each man is to repent for himself, 
and to believe for himself in Jesus, who tasted death for 
every man as singly as if there were only one man to be re- 
deemed. Every individual is to die on his separate couch, 
to be “in Ais narrow cell for ever laid,” to rise again as if he 
were alone, to meet his Judge face to face, to enjoy his own 
bliss, or to endure his own woe. This consciousness of an 
insulated responsibility struggles to be expressed. The 
church was designed to body it forth and give it strength. 
Our Puritan fathers, remembering that there had ever been, 
and foreseeing that there would continue to be a tendency to 
merge the individual into an organism, and to forget all per- 
sonal duty in the imposing form of an ecclesiastical unit, 
labored to restore the Biblical idea, that there is no real visible 
church, other than an assembly of individuals, covenanting to 

_meet together for the purpose of discharging the most solemn 
personal duties to God, and to themselves in Him. Our history 
has proved, that this feeling of separate accountability, as it 
stands related to a conviction of the soul’s worth, is a central 
wheel in the apparatus of philanthropie movement; it 
starts as many benevolent enterprises as there are minds that 
recognize their private duties. Hundreds of eleemosynary 
institutions have sprung from this impulse of personal re- 
sponsibility for the souls of men, and for their physical as 
conducive to their mental welfare. Our creed, representing 
the society of believers in one place as a church complete in 
itself, does not allow it to throw off upon a national organi- 
zation any part of the responsibility for the moral culture of 
that one place. It thus quickens the vitality of the local 
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organism, and makes it a germ of philanthropic societies for 
the relief and the culture of man. It devolves the momen- 
tous interests of religion upon every member of that church 
as really as if he stood by himself. A monarch has said, “I 
am the State.” But no Committee, or Session, or Pastor, or 
Board of Pastors, have a right to say: ‘We are the 
Church.” It is a truism, that the church are the men who 
compose it. Every man has his own vote on every grave 
proposal. For this vote he must prepare his mind and his 
heart. He has a judgment and a conscience, and the com- 
mand is to him, as to the Jewish king: “ Be strong and 
show thyself a man.” ‘Tell thy brother’s trespass not merely 
to the officers of the church, but to the church, is the rule; 
to all the men whom God has called into it, and who are 
therefore worthy of your confidence. Let each of these men 
recognize his obligation to study,as a juror, or an ethical 
philosopher, the. peculiarities of this individual wrong, the 
mode of reparation and rebuke. So are the varied sensibilities 
of every believer educated. What searchings of his own heart, 
what purifying of himself, what penitential faith have been 
quickened within him by this critical discipline. Cicero has 
discoursed eloquently on the advantages of a civil prosecu- 
tion to the men whoconduct it. The Apostles intended that 
the community of believers should be disheartened from sin 
by their mingling in the ecclesiastical reproof of it. Deep 
and prolonged reformations of the church have risen from 
this participating of its members in the solemn duty of ad- 
judging the demerits of a fellow communicant. His heart 
has reflected theirs as face answereth to face in a mirror; and 
in censuring him they have learned, almost as from a sacra- 
ment, their own individual need of expiatory blood. 

And when the discipline of transgressors is devolved 
upon the body of the communicants, it will be performed, 
unless the peculiar aptitudes of our organization be pecu- 
liarly neglected. If it rest upon the minister alone, there is 
danger that he will fear to encounter the titled dignitary 
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who has been accused of wrong. If the duty be assigned to 
an established board of officers, they have a strong tempta- 
tion for recoiling from the peril. They are too few, too 
conspicuous, for a conflict with some erring brother who 
may enlist the sympathies of the people against them. But 
there is a courage in the assembly of the brethren. Accord- 
ing to the very laws of mind, the individuals meeting as a 
band of equals, rejoicing in their responsibility to God and 
to God alone, stimulate and fortify each other. An absolute 
monarchy forbids the public convocation of a church as 
hazardous to tyrannical sway. Good men, in such a con- 
course, become valiant in resisting wrong wherever it be 
detected. A titled offender does not overawe the multitude 
of faithful men. What philosophy teaches, history confirms; 
the churches of New England, as compared with those of 
Germany, bear plain witness that the most healthful disci- 
pline is administered where every man is responsible for a 
voice in it. 

Nor is it only administered—it is felt, when it assumes a 
popular form. The censure of a pastor is the word of but 
one man. A small number of church officers do not speak 
with the authority which comes from the people. There is 
a sometimes inexplicable power in the decision of a church, 
when every individual member of the church aids with 
deliberateness and with prayer in the forming of that deci- 
sion. The New Testament bids the mass of believers to 
discipline an offender; because, if each of them seek to be 
led by the Spirit, the voice of them all is the voice of God. 
Good men, every one of them, searching for the truth can- 
didly, dispassionately, cautiously, in reliance on the divine 
word, and in supplication for the divine wisdom, will not 
bind on earth one who is to be loosed in Heaven, nor will 
they loose on earth one who is to be bound in Heaven. Is 
it too much to anticipate, that all the brethren in the church 
will bring an earnest, candid, humble temper to the act of 
Christian discipline? This is their responsibility. Here is 
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their motive for scrutinizing their hearts, and educating 
themselves for the grave office assigned them. The theory 
is, that all ought to unite in the godly discipline of an 
offender, and a just theory helps to secure a right prac- 
tice. 

There is, too, an emphatic meaning in a popular vote, 
when taken, as it may be, as it always should be, as it 
sometimes is, to admit a member into the church; and every 
one who gives that vote is called to purify his own con- 
science, in fitting himself for his decision. There are various 
symbols of ecclesiastical dignity. The lofty arches and 
spires of the cathedral are said to body forth this idea. 
And other communions are said to be superior to our own 
in their symbols of the grandeur belonging to the assembly 
of the saints. But when an humble pastor in the obscurest 
hamlet propounds a man or a woman for admission to the 
elect society, and thereby invites all the communicants, if 
they deem it well, to examine the candidate, to propose objec- 
tions or queries, and to prepare for a solemn assent or dissent, 
there cannot be a more eloquent emblem of the loftiness and 
. the purity of the institution, guarded thus by all its mem- 
bers, every man responsible for watching at its gates, and 
securing the entrance of those only who are “the beloved 
of God,” ‘‘called to be saints.” 

This very fact of the responsibility of each man to make 
the visible church, as far as he may, conterminous with the 
invisible church on earth, is the spring which historians have 
strangely failed to notice, but which moved our divines in 
the last century, to examine the laws of church membership 
with more thoroughness than these laws had been canvassed 
for ages before, and to unfold principles which have exerted 
a purifying influence on various other communions in this 
and in our mother country. 

It is human nature—it is sanctified human nature—to feel 
the significance of the vote by which an assembly of men, 
moved of their own proper impulse, unawed by ecclesiasti- 
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eal patrons or ecclesiastical courts, invite a minister to pre- 
side over them. He feels that he has been elected to his 
genial work. The heart of the multitude comes out after 
him. With spontaneous acclamation they welcome him. 
He is the friend of their choice rather than acceptance. He 
educates the souls who have thus, by their independent love 
of him, received him into their affections. In qualifying 
themselves to elect a pastor, hundreds of laymen have read, 
and reflected, and reasoned more than in any process of 
their secular life. 

It is objected—for a regimen that calls up every man toa 
erave work is not congenial with our love of ease, and will 
not escape opposition—it is objected that our ecclesiastical 
system is noisy and clumsy ; every man must think his own 
thought and say his own word; every measure must wait 
for majorities of the people; and every individual among 
the people must be convinced in his own way, and at his own 
time. We are obliged to admit that no popular government 
can hush its processes into an absolute stillness. The train- 
ing of the general conscience results in some debate. An 
enlightened vote is preceded by discussion. But the excel- 
lence of our system is,;—it aims to confine our discussions 
within the lines of their appropriate usefulness. It disci- 
plines the spirit of those men who are best fitted to examine 
the questions in debate, and who are so situated that they 
must act upon the questions. As we make every church 
responsible for itself, exempt from the authoritative inter- 
ference of distant churches, we do not convulse the eccle- 
siastical bodies of the entire land by one village contro- 
versy. We do not arouse a national organization for the 
trial of some recreant bishop or deacon. Ours a noisy sys- 
tem? It is open, frank, ingenuous; it exposes whatever is 
wrong in its administration, but as it limits the number of 
ecclesiastical rulers, it tends to repress officious inter- 
meddling, to hush a contention by lessening the area over 
which it can spread itself, to soften a controversy by exclud- 
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ing remote combatants from lordly participation init. Ours 
aclumsy system? It is clumsy for the purposes which it 
was never intended to serve. It does not multiply facilities 
by which an ambitious man may climb into high office, or 
an envious man may depress his rival. In order to preserve 
the church pure, it holds out few glittering offices for ambi- 
tion to seize at, and in order to keep the church peaceable, 
it discourages those national preferments which inflame the 
envy of ten men, while they gratify the pride of one man. 
Various controversies of the church have arisen, not so much 
from any serious question of doctrine, as from the official 
question, ‘“‘ Who shall be the greatest in the kingdom of 
God?” Various ecclesiastical trials have been prompted, 
not so much by a brotherly concern for the errors of the 
accused, as by an envious uneasiness at his high station. 
Therefore, our church system does drag heavily, when men 
would pervert it to rolling forward any scheme of personal 
aggrandizement or resentment. It was contrived for ob- 
structing rather than accelerating the progress of selfish 
men. It does not transform ministers into lawyers, nor pro- 
vide a machinery by which a manceuvering partizan may 
work at his will a complicated organization. If the church 
be designed for sustaining a secular or sectarian aristocracy, 
rather than for religious growth, our ecclesiastical regimen is 
a failure. We have an awkward apparatus for securing the 
co-operation of the multitude in a scheme of doubtful use- 
fulness. Our measures must commend themselves to the 
good sense of good men, or they cannot be urged on by our 
system, misshapen as it is for ecclesiastical ambuscades. The 
merit of a pure church is, that it aims in toilsome ways to 
elevate society in general by educating the particular men 
who compose it. Its end is gained not by authoritative 
movements of a hierarchy, but by the distinct efforts of each 
individual in rectifying his own perceptions, and purifying 
his own feelings by obedience to the truth through the 
Spirit. If these individualizing aims make the progress of 
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the church slow, they tend to make it sure. If our eccle- 
siastical plan stimulate every church member to inquire, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do,” it also favors a kind 
of discussion that heightens the dignity of a mind; and this 
discussion is the opposite of noise. The very clumsiness of 
its machinery for sectarian stratagems, is its expertness in 
training the individual for the world to come. Its distinc- 
tive and disciplinary motto enjoins one of the hardest, as it 
is one of the choicest of the virtues: ‘‘ Let every church,” 
as Paul writes of every individual, “study to be quiet and 
to do its own business; ambitious of no sovereignty over 
its neighbors, except the moral sovereignty of an example 
dissuading from pride, ostentation, selfish ease; persuading 
to self-rule, self-denial, condescension for the good of all 
men, devout fellowship with the brethren. 

We often hear the inquiry, Why is it that so many 
churches, of so many sects, are eager to obtain teachers and 
pastors from the ecclesiastical institutions of New England? 
Doubtless, out of her rugged soil has come up some strength 
into the intellect of her sons. Her chill atmosphere has 
breathed an energy and a fortitude into their spirits. But there 
are Canadian winds which have not thus stimulated the Cana- 
dian mind, There is a soil in Nova Scotia, that might have 
been as disciplinary as the soil of Vermont. There are 
varied causes of this difference, and among these causes is 
the fact, that our churches have individualized their mem- 
bers, made them responsible for religious, the most invigo- 
rating and expandingof all duties, imparted to them spiritual 
wisdom in the committee-room, the conference-room, the 
business meetings of the brethren. These brethren have 
lived in an ecclesiastical school. They have drawn instruc- 
tion from their ministers, as from doctors of educational in- 
stitutes. They have not been bound down to rubrics and 
minute formularies, but have been thrown upon their own 
discretion. Their main book of discipline has been their 
own fair judgment, enlightened by the Bible. Instead of 
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being servants of arbitrary rules, they have exercised them- 
selves to become men of principle. There is nothing that 
so arouses the activity of the intellect—nothing reaches 
down so far into the very elements of our being, as the con- 
viction of our own personal duty in conducting the affairs 
of the kingdom of God on earth. The obligation to select 
wise legislators in the state, to secure the passage of whole- 
some laws, invigorates the mind less, expands the charities 
of the heart less, than the obligation to watch over, to advise, 
and to aid the assembly of the brethren. Ifthe pious men 
in the provinces of France had been trained, during the last 
two centuries, under the discipline of New England churches, 
judging for themselves with regard to doctrine and practice, 
feeling themselves called of Heaven to give their individual 
advice, on their own individual reasons, at the assembling 
of the local church, and at the ecclesiastical council, there 
would have gone forth from these men an influence quick- 
ening the mind of the entire community, and the nation 
which is now too ill-trained for preserving a republic, would 
have been too well-trained to endure a usurpation. And it 
is partly for the maintaining of our political institutions, for 
the educating of our people to give an intelligent suffrage, 
that we desire to see the same ecclesiastical principles mould- 
ing the character of our Western States, as helped to form 
the intellect and conscience of our New Hngland colonies. 


In the third place, the institution of the Church is 
fitted to address and to quicken our sense of nearness to 
Jehovah. Ata table in New York, Mr. Webster was once 
asked by the late Col. Stone, ‘‘ What is the most important 
thought that ever occupied your mind?” After a pause, 
the statesman replied: “My individual responsibility to 
God.” Our nearness to our Judge is seen in our account- 
ableness to him for the powers which he has given us, and 
upon which his eye is fixed ever. So far forth as we love 
him, we are united to him ; he dwells in us by actuating our 
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wills ; we dwell in him by intercommunion with him. Our 
feeling that he is not far from any one of us, seeks expres- 
sion in the church. Romanism has essayed to give it an 
outward symbol in the sacrifice of the mass. The Godhead 
abides in the sacristy, is touched in the bread, looked at in 
the wine. The Puritan fathers of New England, fearless as 
they were of men, trembled before God, and they adopted a 
form of church polity that bodied forth the idea of their 
ceaseless contact with Him. This polity exalts inspired men 
above the fathers; because inspired men are the conduits 
through which the wisdom of Heaven flows down to us: it 
refuses to erect any creed to an equality, or an approach to 
an equality, with the sacred volume. 

It has been objected to us, that we have no creed.—None ? 
We haye a richer collection of creeds than is possessed by 
any other body of Christians on earth. And these creeds, 
being drawn out for individual churches, are apt to be more 
carefully and less superstitiously studied by the communi- 
cants to whom they are appropriated, than are any human 
symbols composed for promiscuous use. Such is the ten- 
dency, even if not the fact. And the substance of nearly 
all of these creeds is the same, their form only being diver- 
sified. Our generic confession of faith is the essence of our 
hundreds of local compends. The appositeness of our creeds 
is, that they are framed by the individual churches, as the 
prayers of the sanctuary are composed by the individual 
ministers who offered them. So are these creeds emblems 
of an immediate communion with God. They are drawn 
out of the Bible directly. Several of the early New Eng- 
land churches framed elaborate catechisms for themselves. 
There were other catechisms which these churches approved 
in the main; but they chose to exhibit the idea that they 
derived their faith from no human reservoir, but from the 
fountain of all truth. The God of truth was near them and 
led them into the knowledge of himself. 


Our ecclesiastical system honors the Christian ministry as 
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a divine institution. It is divine as the New Testament, 
It is divine as the religious sentiment itself. It is divine as 
the human soul. It was no more devised by man than his 
constitutional instincts were devised by him. It is a cha- 
racteristic of the Puritan system to honor the ministry as 
an exponent of the will of God. But this system is careful 
to bedizen the ministry with no artificial splendors, that 
will intercept the clear view of Him whom it was intended 
to serve. Our system fears to accumulate those titles which 
flatter vanity and ambition; for a vain man cannot preach 
with effect, and an ambitious man cannot preside over the 
church with safety. The epithets Very and Most Reverend, 
His Holiness, His Grace, Father in God, Head of the Church, 
are epithets which, like stars, spangle until their effulgence 
is drowned in the brighter light of the Sun of Righteousness. 
We fear, also, to multiply the official gradations of the 
clergy, lest the parade of clerical ranks bedim our view 
of the Real Head of the Church. All our offices are to be 
expressive of His inworking. We believe that order is 
Heaven’s first law; that some are and must be greater than 
the rest; so we think more of the distinctions made by God, 
than of those made by accidental or capricious votes. He 
gives to one man especial wisdom; we defer to the wisdom 
as coming from the Most High. He gives to another man 
richness of grace; we prize the gift as honoring the Giver. 
His elect will be discovered, not by the decision which a 
corporation of ecclesiastics may happen to make, but by the 
tenor of the life which we perceive that they lead, day after 
day. The structure of our system prompts us to note all worth, 
to revere God who reveals himself in his elect. We believe 
in the formal ordination of the clergy; Robert Hall never 
was ordained, but in his later years, he regretted the omis- 
sion, John Foster ridiculed the practice of ordaining the 
clergy, and would not condescend to participate in it. Here 
he erred; forthe rite is an appropriate and an apostolical 
method of illustrating the idea, that a pastor is called of 
Heaven to a great work, and is to be acknowledged as a 
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co-laborer with Christ. But our creed recognizes in ordina- 
tion no talismanic efficacy, and teaches us to value more 
that daily ordination from God, which we discover in the 
devout life of his ministers, and which is the substance, 
while the other is but an appropriate form. 

It has been objected to our church order, that one of our 
pastors has as much authority over his people as a pastor 
has anywhere. He has authority among those who wit- 
ness his good works, which ought to be revered as prompted 
of Heaven; he has influence over men who know of his 
comprehensive views and large heart, which illustrate the 
generousness of his Redeemer; he has power, for his cha- 
racter is power, and the tendency of our system is to 
develop and to reveal personal merit; and this personal 
merit, as it cometh down from above, is the great ordination 
of which the outward ceremony is but a fitting shadow. It 
has been further objected, that we, as well as other churches, 
have an order of bishops, superior to the common clergy. 
But we have none made by artificial enactment, or human 
manceuvre. If the aptitudes of our system be regarded, our 
bishops are those whose learning and meekness and zeal and 
wise counsels and unspotted life have raised them to their 
chairs ; and their chairs hold out as long as these good quali- 
ties last, and no longer. Whenever and wherever we have 
men deserving especial reverence, then and there, if the capa- 
bilities of our church system be filled out, we have bishops, 
consecrated by Him who gave the virtues which we revere. 
They have a divine authority, flowing through its normal 
channels. The bishopric of one man may be confined to 
one topic, that of another man to a different theme; here it 
may be developed in scientific discussion, there in practical 
wisdom; by one man it may be retained many years, by 
another occasionally for a few months. Nathan Strong 
was a bishop in sterling sense; Jeremiah Hallock was a 
bishop in simple-hearted piety; Timothy Dwight, in the 
education of youth; Samuel Worcester, in the cause of 
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Missions. It is the genius of our system, to detect that 
bishopric which the laws of God in nature and in grace 
have instituted, and to revere it more than all conventional 
dignities, and thus to honor the Providence which bestows 
upon men gifts differing as the stars differ. It was their 
virtues and endowments, rather than their superiority in 
office, that distinguished Peter and John from their fellow 
ministers; so has it been with all successors of the 
Apostles. 

We have heard it again objected, that in fact, though not 
in form, we have ruling elders in every church. But we 
reply, that they are daily appointed of Heaven and not by 
human votes cast once for all. These adventitious votes do 
not remain permanent indices of the varying merit that 
descendeth from God. So far forth as a man is known to 
have a good judgment, and a pious aim, he will be a ruling 
elder in a congregational church, unless the historical spirit 
of that church be thwarted. His eldership comes, or ought 
to come, day by day from his seenand felt worth. He rules, 
yet not he, but the grace of God that is in him. If our 
churches remember the distinctive idea of their polity, 
they will respect the opinion of a wise man, in office or out 
of office, rich or poor. It is a reverence not for the man, 
but for the wisdom that is an expression of heaven. 
Richard Mather said, that the decision of a council has just 
as much force, as there is force in the reason for that 
decision. Andon the same principle, it is the aim of our 
institutions, an aim not fully reached, to clothe our ruling 
elders whom God has elected unto Christian wisdom, with 
just as much authority as their varying character deserves, 
no more, no less. Their office is revered as an index of 
their merit, and their merit is venerated as an emanation 
from him, who is to be recognised in all the excellences of 
his children, 

It is objected, on the other hand,—for the complaints 
against our system are of Protean diversity,—that our ecclesi- 
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astical regimen is too democratic. It is no more democratic 
than is the government of Jehovah. It aims to be his 
government, conformed to the principles which he has 
exposed in his word and in his works. His laws are 
intended to permeate our laws. He makes every man 
responsible to Heaven. He makes every one of his 
own children a kingly spirit. Is this an unfitting demo- 
eracy, which exalts a soul to its true elevation, and makes 
the Monarch of Heaven supreme? What is meant by the 
charge that Congregationalism is of a levelling tendency? 
That it levels the character of good men upward, by treating 
them as the elect, precious? So does the Bible. That it 
gives to every man a vote in the church? But, if he be fit 
to remain in such an assembly, he is fit to vote init. The 
idea of the church is, that it is composed of the best men, 
zav apicrov, and hence it has been often called a moral aris- 
tocracy. Can our system be reproached as an unduly 
levelling system, when its aptitude is to honor the Most 
High, in paying deference to his children, and in elevating 
the church even as it is elevated in the doctrine of the 
atonement. By inspired men this church is denominated 


“the family of Jehovah,’’—“ his sons and daughters,” ‘the 
flock of Christ,”—-“ he lays down his life for the members 
of it;’”’ “the bride of Christ,”—he encloses it in his tenderest 


love; the very body of Christ,—and no man despiseth his 
own flesh; the temple of God,—He dwelling in it ever. 
is it an unbiblical democracy, then, to repose confidence 
in the peculiar people of the Most High, and listen to the 
voice of every one of this royal generation? Whatis meant 
by the charge, that we give to the masses too much power 
over the cultivated few? The masses of good men, honored 
for the praise of Him who chose them in Christ Jesus, who 
are termed ‘the sanctified in Christ Jesus, members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of, his bones,’—these men too much 
honored? ‘The cultivated few, unshielded ?—the very per- 
sons whom it is the nature of the regenerate masses to 
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honor! These masses love to substitute the erudite ministry 
for the gew-gaws of Romanism. Intelligent defenders of 
the faith!—God is their shield evermore, for he gathers 
around them the multitude whom he has sanctified. The 
responsibility of the church to Jehovah is the protection of 
the clergy. No mere theory is this, no merely ideal repre- 
sentation. Our churches are not without stain. They do 
not perfectly discriminate between good and ill-desert. But 
they do illustrate the tendencies of our ecclesiastical freedom. 
The instances are rare, in which a layman complains of 
oppression, or a clergyman of injustice. ‘The exceptions are 
noised abroad, the general rule is apt to be unobserved. It 
is the characteristic of an untitled multitude, meeting 
together on terms of equality in one place, for expressing 
their love of God, to be accommodating, kindly, charitable ; 
and, anomalies apart, for all rules have their deviations, 
there is more reason to fear that superior minds will have 
too great, than too little influence over the mass of the faith- 
ful. A frequent complaint has been that our laymen pay 
too great homage to expert metaphysicians and accurate 
philologists. It is true, that we do not exalt the artificial 
prerogative of church officers; but we assign to them all 
the power which the laws of Heaven give them, all the 
power which instructors can exercise over the public intel- 
lect familiar with the Gospel, over the public conscience 
sensitive to personal responsibility, over the public will 
intent on obeying Christ as supreme. Our principle is, 
certainly it ought to be, we do injustice to the very genius 
of our ecclesiastical regimen unless it be our devout aim, to 
stimulate the religious enterprise of a minister, so that he 
may wield a godly influence over discerning men, to dis- 
courage him from relying on any dominion that comes from 
a church clique, or from side-long appliances; on any 
adventitious lordship, for this lordship endangers his mind 
and heart as well as the heritage over which he would bear 
sway. He becomes the abler and the better man, if he be 
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compelled to rely for influence on the demonstration of the 
Spirit, and if his power come by the laws of the human soul 
and of divine grace ; it being then not his power, but that of 
the Holy Ghost. 


In the fourth place, the institution of the Church appeals 
to, and bodies forth, our love of divine truth. Nearness to 
God endears his word to us. Error will never satisfy the 
intellect of even unrenewed men. It impoverishes their 
sensibility also. The truth which they reject has a strange 
fascination over them. They gaze, and admire, and hate. 
All along they have fears, perhaps undeveloped to them- 
selves, that the doctrines which they try and pretend to dis- 
believe are right. They will often resolve never to hear 
again a teacher of the simple gospel. But they will hear 
him again, and re-resolve to hear him no more, and then 
will listen to him anew, and make another vow to absent 
themselves, but still they come. The moral preferences of 
regenerate men combine with their religious instincts in 
clinging around the truth for which the soul was made. 
These men have felt its power, and therefore believe it; 
they need no sign-manual to testify that the medicine has a 
sanative energy. They have tried the medicine, and it has 
cured them, and they know its genuine virtues. They need 
no certificate proving that the key will move through the 
wards of the lock. They have used the key, and it has 
turned the bolt, and they are sure of its fitness. Loving this 
truth they long to band themselves together into a society 
for celebrating it. The church is that society. It honors 
the reason, judgment, conscience of men; and the doctrines 
ot the gospel afford the noblest exercise for all our mental 
powers. It is concerned for the mind of posterity, and 
therefore stimulates us to search for principles which will be 
healthful to future generations. It reverences the Bible as 
the book exactly adapted to the wants of all men in all 
times; but the very style of the Bible awakens a curiosity 
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to make advance in religious knowledge. The church was 
founded for the honor of him who is the objective truth. Its 
primitive usages were intended to make the right faith pro- 
minent. They rendered meek and unobtrusive service to 
the truth. The very badges of the church are means of sober 
instruction. They are not mesmeric charms, but embodi- 
ments of reasonable biblical ideas. The outward structure 
of the church ought to be eloquence itself. The rite of bap- 
tism is a lucid exposition of the fact, that we are sinners by 
nature and need a thorough purifying—a radical transform- 
ing of the heart. It is not a mere artificial remembrancer of 
regeneration, but a vivid portraiture of it, a visible discourse 
upon it; not a rationalistic discourse, but one which the 
Spirit of Jehovah has framed and will bless. He is espe- 
cially present at the baptism. The Lord’s Supper is an elo- 
quent exhibition of the doctrine, that we need a costly 
atonement for sin—that the body broken and the blood shed 
are essential for the possibility of our escape from penal 
justice. This ordinance is not a bare mnemonical sign of 
the atonement, but a clear elucidation of it, a sermon 
addressed to the eye as well as to the ear; not a rationalistic 
sermon, but one which the Head of the Church has indited 
and will honor. He has an especial, a real presence at the 
sacrament. His truth is consubstantiated with our souls, 
transubstantiated into us. Our ecclesiastical system has been 
stigmatised as degrading the sacraments. It does exalt them 
as edifying portraitures, accompanied with a divine sanction, 
of doctrines so great that merely articulate language fails to 
impress them upon the heart. A love of these doctrines is 
fostered by all the appropriate acts of worship; for worship 
is not a simple recumbency on velvet cushions, an easy sen- 
timentalism, a gentle movement of the heart’s surface, a 
routine of genuflexions and bows and crosses ; it is a manly 
and solid and severe thing, a stirring of the depths of the 
soul, a consecrating of the intellect, and feeling, and will to 
the Most High; it is an outpouring of love not to the letters 
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that compose the name of Jehovah, but to himself, in the 
impenetrable depths of his being; and it implies that we pay 
to him an intelligent homage, that in our finite way we toil 
to comprehend a portion of the length and breadth of his 
excellence. A pure church will make the house of God a 
sanctuary for thought, not display; a temple, where truth 
reigns in her unveiled majesty, her figure ever foremost, 
uppermost; all outward observances being like glass, at- 
tracting no attention to themselves, but inviting the wor- 
shipper to look through them to the doctrine that lies behind 
them. <A spiritual church will introduce few ceremonies, 
and make them expressive of good sentiment; a multiplicity 
of forms being like the multiplication of emphatic words, co- 
vering the idea which ought to stand up and stand out,through 
and above all formalities. The incense ascending in grace- 
ful wreaths from the Romish altar rises into a cloud, and 
hides from our view the very truths which we most need to 
see. The preaching, and the prayers, and the sacraments 
lose their simple dignity in a service overloaded with orna- 
ment, and encompassed with superstitious theories. A well 
ordered church allows no ceremonial so cumbrous as to 
indispose the wearied observer for reflecting on the divine 
mysteries; so protracted as to crowd out the appropriate 
expositions of sacred writ ; so unbending as to preclude the 
due flexibility and fitness of thought and feeling; so hetero- 
geneous as to prevent a wise unity in the exercises of a single 
Sabbath. A well-balanced church makes the liturgical ser- 
vices conspire in alluring the worshipper to a study of the 
truth, and makes the unfolding of the truth a stimulus to the 
hearty interest in prayer and praise. It commends a large 
variety of doctrine, and dissuades the preacher from a mo- 
notonous reiteration of thoughts as pertinent anywhere as 
here, at any time as now. It requires him to imitate in his 
addresses the ever fresh and ever salient style of the divine 
word; not always to preach in the hortatory way, but some- 
times; not always to discuss doctrine, but sometimes; not 
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to discuss it philosophically always, but only when he can 
thereby corroborate the faith of his people; ‘not to discuss it 
philologically always, but only when the words of inspira- 
tion may become thereby the more impressive on the heart; 
to make the epistles of Paul a model for some discourses, 
and the Psalms of David a model for others; to preach now 
historically, and then biographically, if abstract statements 
fail to educate the will of his hearers ; to venture on a long 
sermon, if a full treatment of his theme demand length; to 
give a political sermon if the godliness of his people need 
this practical turn; to cast out of the church all species of 
error, by all appropriate means, as our Saviour expelled 
from the temple-porch money-changers and market-men, and 
sheep and oxen; to become all things to all men so that all 
may be variously trained; the reason strengthened, for what 
so invigorates the mind as the truth for which it was created ; 
the conscience illumined, for how can we enlighten the moral 
faculty unless by the doctrines which emanate from the Light 
of the world; the sensibilities refined, for what influence is 
so spiritualizing as that growing from the character of God 
in Christ; the will regulated, for nothing gives life and 
strength to virtuous principle but the word of Jehovah 
applied by his Spirit. This was the wisdom and the taste of 
our fathers in adapting the usages of the church to the exact, 
diversified, complete illustration of the truth; in exalting 
the pulpit so that the altar may become the more sacred ; 
identifying the prosperity of the church with the moral cul- 
ture of its individual members. Our ecclesiastical system 
depends upon sound doctrine; it cannot flourish unless good 
and practical thought flourish with it. Of set purpose it 
sweeps from under the minister a gorgeous ceremonial, on 
which he might love to lean. With a wise design, it takes 
from around him an authoritative coterie, who will hold him 
up when he is unable to stand up. It leaves him to the 
truth, and the God of truth. His life depends upon his 
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evangelical sentiment. If he fail to plant his feet upon 
right doctrine he falls; and there is no redemption for him 
while in the wrong. It requires that its ministers be men, 
and thus stimulates them to vigorous thought. Still more 
does it require that they be masters of the truth and ena- 
mored of the truth. It thus illuminates the intellect for the 
sake of purifying the heart. Our associations of ministers 
are designed for communion with the divine word. The time 
given to them is not consumed in adjusting a church ma- 
chinery, in debates on forms of order, rules of business, in 
sharpening the forensic acumen, perfecting the tactics of 
ecclesiastical warfare; but in prayer to God, in examining 
his doctrine, in the softening, mellowing influences of Chris- 
tian meditation. Hence, our clergymen are seldom adepts 
in strategy; but, if they move in the lines drawn out by our 
church government, they will be men of independent thought, 
and of religious growth. They have no bands of a national 
organization holding them together when the truth does not 
cement them, but they fly apart, unless reciprocally attracted 
by the principles of the Gospel. 

This is said to be the weakness of our ecclesiastical struc- 
ture; it will not stand of itself; it might endure while the 
apostles touched the springs of pious thoughtfulness, or 
while the stern mind of the Puritans bore rule; it might 
work well if the interest of men in the truth were always 
fresh ; but it cannot outlast the whirl of steamboats and rail- 
roads, the fascination of orchestras and operas. It must be 
a provincial and evanescent polity. So we are told. But 
wherein we are weak, there our strength lies. We cling to 
the system which tends to prolong the solemn life of the 
Puritans and the Apostles. We prefer the church whose 
body does not move when the soul of it is gone, We choose 
to be shut up to the faith, and not to succeed if that faith fail. 
Thus does our interest allure us to our duty. Thus does our 
success require that we become the more firmly rooted and 
erounded in right principle; andif we hold out in putting the 
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truth into the foreground, and all human authority and human 
formularies into the background, our distinctive polity will 
last as long as the divine word itself, for which, as a picture, 
this polity is a fitting frame. For in despite of the entire 
sinfulness of men, the substance of the Gospel will arouse 
them, and if enforced by his grace, will subdue them. The 
church founded upon the simple Gospel is built upon a 
rock, and the constitution of the soul is predestined to come 
up for its defence. That ecclesiastical structure which sets 
off this truth to the best advantage will be prized like Dorie 
architecture, on account of its very simpleness, The ad- 
ventitious power of a diocesan may drive some men into 
the sanctuary ; the vivid thoughts of the Gospel will draw 
more. We cannot overawe true minds, for any length of 
time, by a display of ecclesiastical authority ; but they will 
be overawed by fair exhibitions of God’s electing love; his 
sovereign, more than imperial sway; his justice that is the 
very archetype of majesty. We cannot long attract men to 
the temple by a painting of the murder of Abel; but they 
will feel a deep, though a painful interest, in intellectual, 
and therefore the more quickening descriptions of the far- 
reaching tendencies of sin, as illustrated in the fall of Adam, 
and as the depth of its guilt is measured by a woe never to 
end. The artistic, operatic intonations of a choir may ravish 
the auditors with an ecstasy as high as it is evanescent; but 
the clear proofs of the necessity of an instantaneous regene- 
ration, the honest, earnest entreaty to immediate repentance 
will give them a healthier and more enduring stimulus. 
Wise men will tire at last of a splendid pageantry in the 
house of God. But there is one truth, embracing in itself 
a rich circle of kindred doctrines, which will ever take hold 
of men, even when they would if they could escape from it, 
and the more simply it is presented, so much the firmer is 
its grapple upon the mind. Those deep laws which the 
Author of our being has prescribed for our moral action, 
will ever be unmet, unsatisfied, without a vivid idea of the 
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atoning sacrifice. It is the Lamb slain, and there is no other 
name, no ceremony, no official privilege, given under 
Heaven among men whereby the cravings of their inmost 
heart can be appeased. Sooner or later, if Christ be lifted 
up in the sanctuary, he will draw all men unto him. The 
thoughts involved in his life and his death, are the perma- 
nent attractions to his temple; and any rites, forms, order, 
or etiquette, that are obtruded before these thoughts, will 
deter men from the worship of him who is a Spirit, and is 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


In the fifth place, the institution of the Church harmo- 
nizes with our desire of uniting a conservatism of the truth 
with an activity in diffusing it. There is a diseased conser- 
vatism, which represses all zeal in disseminating the right 
faith. There is a kind of religious activity, which over- 
looks the importance of sound doctrine. One distinctive 
excellence of the system which our fathers borrowed from 
the Apostles is, that it moves us to retain the truth invio- 
late, and also to spread it through the world. It aims to 
gain these ends, by giving a due influence to an instrueted 
aud a pious laity, and the wants of such a laity are them- 
selves conservative of right doctrine. It makes the pastors 
dependent in the last resort upon their flock. The power 
of selecting and dismissing a minister rests ultimately with the 
people. A minister cannot be foreed upon them by an out- 
ward authority, overriding their own tacit or expressed will. 
They may bind themselves to certain conditions which 
afterward they must respect. They may be advised, but 
cannot, in the final issue, be governed by an ecclesiastical 
council. Ifthe hungry sheep look up and are not fed, they 
may obtain another shepherd. No creed can be imposed 
upon the people, no brother can be excommunicated from 
their fellowship, more than be introduced into it, not even 
a new collection of Psalms and Hymns can be substituted 
for the old, no church scheme can be consummated, without 
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the individual votes of the people. And the people having 
this power, are disciplined for its wise use. The adapta- 
tions of our ecclesiastical regimen are perverted, unless the 
laymen, who are the devositaries of this authority, are 
trained to use it with discretion. Knowing the worth of 
their souls, they are incited to examine for themselves the 
truth which is revealed for their study. Feeling their indi- 
vidual responsibility to God for their belief, they are in- 
duced to search the Scriptures daily, whether the sermons 
which they hear be true. Hence, they derive a meditative 
faith, through grace acting upon them by these means, 
That is no tenacious faith which is received passively, and 
comes from a fear of a hierarch; but that is the masculine 
belief, which comes of the Holy Ghost in the processes of 
careful thought and ripe intelligence. That is not faith 
which is transplanted from one mind into another, but that 
is faith which springs up and takes root, and grows in each 
individual mind under the dews of heavenly grace. When 
the clattering of church machinery does not drown the still 
small voice of truth for the ears of the people, when the 
brilliancy of an outward ceremonial does not blind their 
eyes to the meek visage of the Gospel, they learn to hold 
fast the pure word for its own sake. They are often ill 
fitted to analyse the scholastic theories of clergymen; 
but they well know the substance of the Gospel, and 
this they bind close to them; for it has comforted them 
at the birth of their children, or at the burial of their dead, 
or in some nameless peril or woe. They have a complexity 
of individual interests, and all these interests converge upon 
the Gospel. Their homely, but lasting, attachments are 
fastened upon it. When one man is alienated from the 
right way, the multitude are not; they have no spirit of 
caste; they are ill-adapted to form a cabal. If the clergy 
were separate from the people, and independent of them, 
their clerical profession would expose the adepts in its 
mysteries to a clannish influence. They would be tempted 
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to combine with each other, and all to go where a chief man 
goes. They would be liable to the seducement of a mistaken 
philosophy, which might have been rebuked by the round- 
about sense of godly laymen. They would be ensnared by 
poetical vagaries, which the stern discipline of practical life 
might have dissipated. Hence, our church system unites 
the minister with his people in such an interdependence, 
that he finds their cordial philanthropy flowing up into him- 
self, even as the head is nourished by the heart’s warm 
blood. This philanthropy helps to regulate his specula- 
tions, make them true to the wants of the soul, and true to 
the volume which was adapted of Heaven to these wants. 
If the clergy were independent of the people, they would 
often be misguided by partizan influences; and religious 
parties are in danger of distorting some part of the compre- 
hensive truth. They seize upon an insulated doctrine, 
magnify it out of its just proportions, and each faction is 
repelled from the other into some extreme views. The lay- 
men, however, when our polity has its normal influence 
upon them, are not so easily pushed into sidelong measures. 
They must perceive some broad, tangible good to be gained, 
or they will not rally around a turbulent dogmatist. Ifa 
false doctrine, or a clannish scheme begin to fascinate the 
community, every distinct church is a new obstacle, and in 
the church itself, every distinct member is a new impedi- 
ment to the proposal, unless the proposal have some palpa- 
ble and sterling merit. Hence, it is notorious, that when 
false doctrine has inundated the church, it has flowed in 
from the clergy, and not from the people; and when the 
people have been trusted with power commensurate with 
their spiritual culture, they have stimulated their pastors to a 
maintenance of the simple truth. Our ecclesiastical system 
educates the people for their responsibilities, and by their re- 
sponsibilities ; it honors them in training them, and in the pur- 
pose for which they are trained. It thus gives them a conser- 
vative influence, and prompts the clergy to respect that influ- 
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ence. Accordingly, we find that an immense majority of the 
churches standing on the republican platform, have re- 
tained the evangelical faith; while the larger part of those 
which have been ruled by a hierarchy, have lapsed into 
error. A small fraction of the Church of England, with its 
Calvinistic creed and its skilful apparatus for enforcing it, is 
designated by the epithet evangelical; while the Congrega- 
tionalists of England, with all their aversion to cecumenical 
symbols, are a model of unity in the evangelical belief, 
If the pastors were to abandon their faith, the people would 
stand fast upon it. It has been often objected, that among 
the fifteen hundred and twenty-one churches in the State of 
Massachusetts, one hundred and seventy-two are Unita- 
rian.* Still, Unitarianism has not flourished so vigorously 
in this Puritan commonwealth as Deism has flourished 
under a more concentrated church government; not so ex- 
tensively as—in the opinion of wise observers—it would 
have preyailed under any other than our free polity ; for if 
the churches of Massachusetts had been amalgamated into 
one state confederation, it is supposed that nearly all of 
them would have gone, where the few dominant spirits had 
led the way, and the congregationalism of that venerable 
commonwealth would probably have been—what the Pres- 
byterianism of England now is—penetrated with Socinian- 
ism. The gracefulness of Buckminster, the amenity of 
Greenwood, the sober sense of Ware, the wit of Kirkland, 
the genius of Channing, the strength of Theophilus Parsons, 
himself a host, the fame of the University, the princely for- 
tunes of the metropolis, would have carried the churches 
headlong, unless every church had been trained to stand on 


* In the State of Massachusetts are four hundred and seventy-three Tri- 
nitarian congregational churches, two hundred and fifty Baptist churches, 
two hundred and fifty-five Methodist, one hundred and seventy-two Uni- 
tarian, and three hundred and seventy-one churches of other denominations 
—Episcopal, Catholic, Presbyterian, &e, Nearly one-third of the churches, 
then, are orthodox congregational, and nearly half of all the churches in the 
state unite the orthodox faith with the congregational polity. 
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its own foothold, and feel its responsibility to God rather 
than to the dignitaries of the state. The life of the churches 
in Massachusetts, after the irruption of Unitarianism, when 
contrasted with the death-like torpor of the Prussian churches 
after the irruption of Rationalism, affords an indisputable 
argument for the policy which trusts the conservation of the 
truth to a free people. It is a note-worthy fact, that those 
churches of New England, whose congregationalism was the 
most unshackled, remained the firmest against the Unitarian 
onset. While ecclesiastics, who had a centralized govern- 
ment, were oscillating or yielding, the Baptists, who 
stretched Congregationalism into Independency, stood erect 
in the faith. The late Prof. Edwards, a divine eminent 
alike for his candor and accuracy, remarked, at the close of 
an extensive tour: ‘Throughout all my travels in Hurope 
and in the southern states of our own country, I have never 
heard the doctrines of total depravity, regeneration, atone- 
ment, sovereignty, decrees, and eternal punishment, pro- 
claimed in so pungent and uncompromising a style, as [have 
ordinarily heard them among the congregationalists of our 
north-eastern states.” 

The world has heard of New England divinity ; and the 
aim of this divinity has been, as its result has been, to 
maintain and to perpetuate a consistent Calvinism. Certain 
technical terms it has exchanged for others more strictly 
English. It has introduced some sharp distinctions where 
the words had been vague; but the substance of it is the 
old idea, which, in the main, the fathers mean to express, and 
around which the minds of good men have always clustered ; 
this idea made more definite, more congruous with the sys- 
tem of which it forms a part, That word sin, which had 
been loosely employed to denote various kinds of evil con- 
nected with the transgression of the law, is used by New 
England divines in a more exact way, and limited to volun- 
tary disobedience. That word punishment, which had been 
indefinitely employed to signify all the sufferings resulting 
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from sin, is used by New England divines in a more precise 
sense, and limited to the pains which express the divine and 
human disapproval of the sufferer’s personal transgression. 
In the more guarded language of Dr. Dwight, the main 
spirit of his theology would have been sanctioned by Tur- 
retin himself; and in the more ambiguous phraseology of 
Turretin, his real meaning would, in the main, have been 
sanctioned by Dr. Dwight. The Edwardean definitions 
were introduced not to subvert the substance, but to con- 
serve the substance of the old Calvinistic faith, and to pro- 
long its influence over the mind of an intelligent commu- 
nity. The people, intent on having a creed that may be 
preached to them, impatient of any religious system that 
must be hidden under a set of obscure technical terms, have 
emboldened, and even required their ministers to make the 
Edwardean analyses, and thus to portray fully and boldly 
the ancient faith in a form more consonant with its ruling 
spirit, and with the idioms of our speech ; and this is a sound 
conservatism. Not a conservatism of words that have 
changed their meaning—not a conservatism of jargon, which 
the men who use it do not themselves understand, and for 
which they wrangle, because they are perplexed about it, 
but a conservatism of the truth, the essence of the same 
truth to which the sensibilities of good and plain men will 
ever cling. 

When President Edwards promulgated his views, the 
clergy opposed him. His friends were few, his foes were 
the vast majority of staid and gentlemanly divines. Had 
he and they been trained under an authoritative organiza- 
tion of churches, there is little doubt that he would have 
been summoned before their tribunal, and in its summary 
action, every member of the court inflaming every other, and 
all of them in a state altogether unfit for grave deliberation 
on intricate themes, he would have been condemned, and in 
all likelihood a new denomination would have been started, 
and its differences from the old would have been exag- 
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gerated, and its distance from the old would have been 
looked upon as a great gulph. But he appealed to the 
sober men of the country, wherever he could find them ; 
they reflected, each man for himself, and some approved, 
others doubted; and the more part could see no reason 
broad enough to warrant their refusal of fellowship with 
him; and so the truth increased mightily. His friend 
Hopkins was thus encouraged to show his opinion. The 
clergy resisted him. He was reasoned against and rhymed 
against. If he and his enemies had been drilled under a 
concentrated government of churches, he also, in all likeli- 
hood, would have been summoned for trial, and in the haste 
and heat of his judges, each one igniting the other, and dis- 
qualifying the other for a patient study of his analyses, he, 
too, would have been the cause of a new explosion in the 
church, one fragment repelling, and repulsed by its antago- 
nist. But he sought out the calm thinkers of the land, fit 
readers, though few; he sent his volumes to the farmers and 
the merchants. They read; each man by himself reflected ; 
some received, others disowned his views; and the majority 
chose to see them discussed, rather than to see the church 
divided ;—and so again, the word of the Lord grew. The 
essential spirit of Calvinism made a bold stride. The friend 
of Hopkins, Emmons, was thus emboldened to publish his 
investigations. He had more clerical friends than either 
Edwards or Hopkins; but they were less numerous than his 
opponents; and if a church court could have seized upon 
him, he would have been crushed under its quick-rolling 
wheels, and schismatics would have been multiplied, and 
the denomination would have again been riven asunder. 
But he knew the patience of the people, their proverbial 
slowness to condemn any man who means well, and is about 
right ; and he threw his sermons among them; they looked 
and pondered ; many disbelieved; some approved ; but the 
dominant opinion was, that a sound creed would be pre- 
served by candid thought longer than by judicatories and 
schisms; and thus again the old faith of the church was yet 
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more surely imbedded in the heart of the people. Once and 
again argument has been followed by reply, and this by 
rejoinder, and these have called out the truth, and called 
up her friends; and free minded men have rallied around 
her, and graced her triumph as she has marched forward 
scorning to drag bound captives in her train. Men who are 
interested in the truth will be sensitive to its differing 
phases, and sensitive men are eager to debate, and if multi- 
pled controversies will save the church from rupture, let 
them come; there is evil commingled with them, but they 
may deliver us from a sadder evil,—spiritual torpor or 
violent schism ; and as it has been, so it will be, the truth 
is perpetuated by the free conflict of honest, earnest minds. 
Ever and anon among men to whom doctrine is presented 
simple, and who are anxious for its sure stay, there will be 
an outward commotion; the cataract is troubled; the sides 
of it are tremulous; we hear a deep rumbling at its base; 
and after ominous heavings, the crater is opened, and out 
comes a—pamphlet; and we call that a discussion, not a con- 
cussion; and if the pamphlet be a strong one, the people 
believe that it is strong, and so that matter is settled; and 
if the pamphlet be a weak one, the people believe it is weak, 
and so that matter is settled. And the people—trained to 
think for themselves—on their bosom it is that every honest 
thinker may rely ; the men and women and children of the 
churches, incompetent as they may be for his scholastic 
subtleties, will feel the moral bearing of his arguments, and if 
this agree with their strong sense, and their Christian sense, 
they will come to his rescue from the ecclesiastical volcano, 
and not a hair of his head shall be singed, neither shall so 
much as the smell of fire pass upon his garments; and he will 
remain a thinker still; and it is by the pensive thought of 
erudite men in communion with their God, and in sympathy 
with his plain-hearted children, that the faith once delivered 
to the saints shall continue to be preached. For this faith is 
not conserved as an Egyptian king is embalmed, lying breath- 
less in his cerements, under a pyramid that holds him safe, 
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but it is preserved living, in the free air, and amid ele- 
ments that move. It is the indication of all history in this 
land, and in every land, that the principles of Biblical 
science are to be retained in their healthful vigor, and kept 
free from partizan distortions, by that ecclesiastical regimen 
which relies on argument rather than human authority, and 
on the plain sense of men acting, as God has assorted them, 
with a manly faith in their equal rights, rather than on the 
irresponsible mastership of a few who are accustomed to hold 
empire. ‘here is nothing which so intoxicates the mind of 
the ruler and enfeebles the mind of the ruled, as the domi- 
nion of a small coterie over a wide-spread ecclesiastical com- 
munion. 

But the spirit of a pure church is not merely retentive ; it 
is aggressive also. We have been visited with the charge, 
that our distinctive polity, while it will hold its own on its 
own ground, has no power of advancement; it is not the 
form for the world-religion, nor even for the religion of our 
entire land; it still remains blocked up within a few ice- 
bound states. This attitude of repose, however, has resulted 
from a benevolent concession rather than a want of vitality. 
Because we relied on the noble temper of our neighbors, 
and voluntarily yielded our denominational interest to 
theirs, we are said to have made a virtue of our necessity, 
and to have abstained from our church extension because 
we were incompetent to carry it forward. These are un- 
grateful charges. The very fact that our regimen is elastic, 
and will open itself so as to adopt all appropriate beauties, 
or will close itself so as to shut out all offensive ornaments, 
and will bend itself to all tastes which are not bad, and will 
be pliable enough to encourage all predilections that are 
good, is enough to prove that it encloses the springs of an 
onward movement. Its germinal principles give it a progres- 
sive life; for if a man revere the souls of his fellow-men, 
and feel his responsibility to God for them, and a love of the 
truth which is their vital strength, he must be earnest in 
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diffusing this truth in its best forms. He loves the forms, 
because they aid sound doctrine. He desires to extend the 
free principles of the church, because they favor a candid 
and a pure orthodoxy. Our fathers acted out the real feel- 
ing which their ecclesiastical system inspired, when they 
sent preachers to the red man, as soon as they had built 
churches for themselves, and had scarcely reared their own 
cottages at the time of their beginning to erect a university 
for the defence and the dissemination of the gospel; and 
they established a system of collegiate instruction better 
fitted for their times than the present system is for our times. 
Nearly all the colleges of New England were founded 
expressly for the spread of religious doctrine. The prime 
necessities of our system require that our schools be well 
endowed; that they give an impulse to every species of 
literature, send forth ministers able to instruct intelligent 
laymen, and to commend the truth to every man’s con- 
science. The same divine,* who was one of the most active 
in originating the oldest Theological Seminary in the land, 
was also one of the most active in starting the associated 
effort for our domestic missions, and was one of the two 
men who projected the oldest board for foreign missions; 
the cause of learning and the cause of an aggressive Chris- 
tianity being identified in his esteem. Two of the same 
divines+ who originated that ancient seminary, were the first 
to propose our most ancient education society, and one of 
the most honored pupils of that seminary,t stated, a few 
months before his demise: ‘‘1 could never have done what 
I did in the incipient movements of the American Tract 
Society, nor in the forming of the American ‘Temperance 
Society, nor in the establishment of the American Sabbath 
Union, unless I had enjoyed the aid of a popular and un- 
fettered church government, allowing me to combine the 
agencies of enterprising individuals whenever and wherever 
I could find them—men accustomed to act for themselves— 


*Dr. Samuel Spring. + Drs. Pearson and Morse. } Dr. Justin Edwards. 
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minute-men, ready for every good work, without waiting 
for the jarring and warring of church courts.” All these 
benevolent societies are for the extension of truth in its 
diversified forms; and when the genius of congregational- 
ism hovers over these societies, as they hold their annual 
jubilee in Boston or New York, she does not exclaim, 
“These are my jewels,” because some of them came from 
her mines; but she does say, that if her friends, in propor- 
tion to their means, are one whit behind the very chiefest of 
the churches in spurring onward the movement for the 
world’s obedience to the truth, then they are recreant to the 
primal law of their system; they are the ossified sons of a 
flexile parent; and while there is impulse in their principles 
and their history, there is a paralysis only in themselves. 


Sixthly, the institution of the Church harmonises with 
our desire for our intellectual, aesthetic, moral, and religious 
improvement. We often hear, that even in our most inac- 
curate translations of the Bible there is presented a clear 
view of the evangelical system. Hqually true is it, that in 
the most corrupt forms of the church there is some tendency 
to gratify our innate love of progress. The Romish commu- 
nion has elevated the mind of its members above the stan- 
dard of heathenism. Her Aquinas and Abelard, her Paschal 
and Bossuet have suggested ideas which would have en- 
larged the intellect of Plato or Aristotle. The taste of the 
world has been refined by her lofty Basilicas, her Gregorian 
chants, and we all bow with reverence before the piety of 
her Bernards, Anselms and Fenelons. It is a mistake to 
suppose that all desire of improvement has been crushed out 
by her compact organization. Still there is danger that when- 
ever honest men, exposed to heterogeneous influences, are 
brought under a consolidated and extended church-govern- 
ment they will experience frequent checks to their progress in 
good. ‘There is danger that every individual will be less or 
more subdued by the fear of advancing farther or faster than 
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the unit advances, of which unit he feels himself to be but 
an insignificant fraction. When the man sinks under the 
polity, he loses somewhat of his impulse to form his own 
Opinions, and is sometimes persuaded to abnegate the right 
of private judgment. He sacrifices the freshness and vitality 
of his conceptions to the idea, often romantic and fascinat- 
ing, of the one church absorbing all its members. He is 
tempted to aggrandize the stereotyped creed of a human 
tribunal, above the ever living Word. The love of improve- 
ment is fostered by nothing more than freedom from artifi- 
cial restraint. This freedom is the element in which the 
soul was destined to move. He thinks well, who thinks as 
God inclines him. 

It has been objected, that while the desire of intellectual 
progress may be gratified by the ecclesiastical system of the 
Pilgrims, the taste is neglected by it. The commissioners of 
Charles II. uttered an oft repeated complaint when they said 
of the churches of Massachusetts, that ‘their way of govern- 
ment is Commonwealth-like; their way of worship is rude, 
and called Congregational.” We own that careless 
preachers may give to our ceremonies an appearance of 
rudeness. Whoever does so, however, himself wants sensi- 
bility, not the material, for a graceful worship. Destitute 
of a rubric, ministers may deviate into offensive peculiarities 
of style, and hence arises a new motive for them to cultivate 
their sense of propriety and beauty, but the Congregational 
worship may and should be conformed to the canons of the 
most exact taste. In its freeness lies its capability of grati- 
fying our love of wsthetic culture. The paintings of 
Raphael do not adorn our temples; but the august doctrines 
of which the canvas gives but a faint outline, may be pic- 
tured forth with a fulness and variety which would refine the 
character of the most delicate artist, ard which are excluded 
by the pericope and the liturgy from what are called the 
more elegant churches. The statues of Canova and Thor- 
waldsen do not ornament the niches in our sanctuaries, but 
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by the rich thoughts expressed with comely phrase in our 
Psalms and Hymns, and in the sermons of such men as 
Bates and Howe, the genius of the most cunning sculptor 
may be quickened; and these thoughts will do more than a 
cathedral in refining the taste of worshippers. The plain 
announcement of a district prayer-meeting where the God 
of truth is to be supplicated, educates a sensibility to the fit 
and the noble, better than it can be trained by swinging cen- 
sers or marble altars. Our church covenants have been stig- 
matized as inexpressive and crude; but when properly com- 
posed and read they are eloquent symbols of Christian 
charity and care. Our communion service has been repre- 
sented as bald and unattractive; but its very simplicity is 
eloquence; the modesty of its outward forms makes men 
sensitive to inward beauty ; and while sitting in silence with 
the consecrated bread in his hand, the communicant gains a 
clearer idea of the grandeur of truth, than he would ever 
gain from the disquieting ceremonies of a more showy reli- 
gion. We learn the delicacy of Christian themes by such 
external observances as subject matter to mind, and are so 
chaste and suggestive as to raise the attention above them to 
the truths which they eloquently signify. He who cherishes 
an intelligent love for comprehensive doctrine, is prepared 
to delight in all beauty; and he who exhibits the truth in 
forms-which most clearly set forth and show out its own 
sublimity, cultivates therein a taste for all that is symmetri- 
cal and grand. Such a careful discipline in the divine word 
as our church services allow us to give, nurtures a reverent 
spirit; and such unobtrusive ceremonies as conceal the least 
and expose the most of those doctrines which awaken 
reverence, are in the most admirable harmony with the 
eesthetic laws. It is a vitiated taste that studies to introduce 
unnatural insignia of the church; and a pure church is, in 
fact though not in seeming, a kind of university for esthetic 
as well as intellectual culture. Much more thenis it a school 
for moral and rehgious improvement. All our powers and 
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sensibilities are so connected that the advance of one facili- 
tates the advance of all. As a simple ritual refines the 
taste, so a simple government purifies the moral feeling. It 
tends to repress ambition and envy, to elicit a sense of fair- 
ness and honor, to nurture a fraternal spirit. The church 
makes a daily appeal to the conscience, to gratitude for the 
past, and hope for the future, to all our religious feelings, 
and aims to make every virtue luminous, shining brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. It does in fact secure a 
regular growth of right feeling, and thus it breathes into the 
mind that serenity which results from a consciousness of pro- 
gress in the highest of all excellence. It facilitates and 
expedites improvement, by assuring the pious of their being 
predestinated to improve. There is one grace, in particular, 
which it is eminently fitted to nurture and I therefore 
remark : 


Seventhly, the institution of the Church appeals to, ex- 
presses, and strengthens, the catholic spirit of renewed men. 
Because they prize their individual responsibility, they re- 
joice so much the more in their moral oneness with the en- 
tire kingdom of God. Their freedom from outward liga- 
ments which restrain spontaneous movement, makes their 
charity the heartier ; for the peace of men is the more undis- 
turbed when they are not unnaturally tied together. Some 
divines are fond of describing the visible church as an undi- 
vided organism comprehending all visible Christians.. But in 
so far as they amalgamate separate churches into one exter- 
nal organization, they diminish the nwmber of true churches ; 
they lose in extent what they gain in intensity ; and for the 
sake of an historical genus, they lessen the variety and the 
opulence of the species. But the Biblical theory is more 
august; it represents the ecclesiastical organism as a spiritual 
one, all obedient men being the body of which Christ is the 
head, and he and they animated by one soul,.and this life-giv- 
ing-spirit, this Holy Ghost, being also the vital principle of the 
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church in heaven, cementing them with us in one commu- 
nion. This moral organism widens our charities, that they 
take into their embrace all who are embosomed in God’s 
love. 

There is a sectarian spirit. It multiplies the outward 
insignia of a church, and attracts men to a sect by the super- 
ficial adornings or the skilful machinery of that sect. But 
the church system of our fathers and of the apostles, drops 
the external badges that are not in themselves an edifying 
species of eloquence, and puts in their place the main prin- 
ciples of the gospel, and these principles are Catholic. A 
sectarian temper aggrandizes the positive peculiarities of a 
church, and is tardy in recognising the merits of those who 
neglect some outward rite, or disown some philosophical 
theory. But the ecclesiastical creed, which our fathers 
learned from inspired men, lets its few positive peculiarities 
fall behind and sink beneath the cardinal doctrines of the 
Bible. And these doctrines are cecumenical. The fewer arti- 
ficial rites are associated with them, so much the more 
readily may they be diffused through the world. A pure 
chureh is ample in its benevolence, and is ashamed to con- 
tract the charity of its friends, by detruding from its fellow- 
ship any good men who utter sibboleth for shibboleth. 
Here is the grandeur of our communion, that it stands forth 
large-hearted, grasping the essential truths of Christianity, 
and inviting to its brotherhood all who love these truths, 
even if in minor particulars they follow not us. There are 
churches outnumbering our specific organizations, and ex- 
cluding from their communion Luther and Zuingle, White- 
field and Wesley, Carey and Fuller, Robinson and Eliot. 
But our organization, specifically limited, is generically 
large, and sweeps into itself the pious men of all evangelical 
sects, adopting as essentially its own disciples, not only the 
Eliots and the Robinsons, the Fullers and the Careys, the 
Wesleys and the Whitefields, the Zuingles and the Luthers, 
but also the Fenelons and the Pascals, the Anselms and the 
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Bernards. All churches whom God owns are ours, and we 
are Christ’s, if we inspire the generous breath of a living 
Puritanism. A sectarian will not unite with other denomi- 
nations in beneficent. enterprises, unless his own sect can be 
repaid for its contributions, by well-counted and well-pro- 
portioned gains; so much for so much. But the churches 
of the Pilgrims have poured out their treasures, and parted 
with their men—more than jewels—and have consecrated 
these gifts with their prayers for the noble charities in which 
they have fraternised with other sects, and have never asked, 
and have never received, any private emolument meted out 
as a recompense for their public services. No. It is the 
honor of our Catholic communion, that she has forgotten her 
sectarian welfare in her zeal for the general good, and loves 
her name because it allies her with the whole congregation 
of the people of God. A sectarian will resist the ingress 
and the progress of other churches upon territories which he 
has appropriated to the exclusive benefit of his favorite sect, 
and will rejoice in “ union” only when it is, or promises to 
be, an amalgamation of other parties in one, and that his 
own. It must be a “union” all on one side. But a church 
that aims to be Catholic welcomes all good men, of all 
names, to do in their own way, on their own soil, or on any 
soil, all the good which they can do by all fair means which 
they can use. It reprimands no sect for attempting to live, 
but only for attempting to take the life of its brethren. It 
demands of no church that it abandon its ecclesiastical creed, 
but only that it have a benignant temper toward all the 
faithful in Christ Jesus. We call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness, that. we rejoice in the welfare of any church whose pure 
aim is to gather the wanderers from virtue into the congre- 
gation of the saints. Our comparative indifference to exter- 
nal rites has been interpreted into a sign of conscious weak- 
ness and want of self-respect. It has been reported that we are 
grown tired and sick of our Congregational platform, and 
are willing to see it crumble down piece by piece. We can 
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never flourish, it is said, unless we become more exclusive. 
Often has it been objected against us, that we are not sec- 
tarian enough; that we have no denominational apparatus 
upon which our zealots can play with ease; that hearers 
who attend upon our services, and happen to be pleased with 
our divines, have yet no love for our system as such, and 
escape from it when they leave the repulsive climate of 
New England ; that we do not even retain our own children 
within our ecclesiastical embrace; that we bring men up to 
habits of diffusive charity, and this charity eases their escape 
into other denominations, and some of these denominations 
insinuate their own spirit into men whom they induce to give 
up for a party what was educated for mankind, and thus the 
very spirits once in fellowship with us become alienated from 
us, and the children are bigoted against their mother. We 
admit that some of our most vehement opposers are men 
who have eaten of our bread, and thence derived their 
strength. Even in the church of Rome are divines who dug 
up their treasures from our fields. It is not true, however, 
that our ecclesiastical system is barren of allurement to those 
whom it has trained. Its very liberality is fitted to attract 
wise men. They love it because it is not sectarian. They 
cling to it because it saves its friends from narrow schemes ; 
they toil for it as an antagonist to bigotry ; they desire the 
extension of it as conducive to the spiritual enlargement of 
its neighbors. We love the generous churches of our fathers, 
because we love all other churches, and hold the world in 
our embrace. We venerate the memory of our ancestors, 
and in our heart of hearts cherish the polity bequeathed to 
us by men who were better qualified than any uninspired 
men to detect the adaptations of a church for the structure 
of society. We adhere to the polity which they recom- 
mended to us, because, while certain other polities have 
become bad masters of their adherents, our system is a good 
servant. It recognises a broad distinction between a deno- 
minational interest and a sectarian zeal. A denominational 
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interest is a regard for the characteristics of a denomination 
on account of and in proportion to their real worth; it cul- 
tivates the deeper reverence for the more important excel- 
lences; and it honors all denominations just so far as they 
exalt the essential truth above incidental theories or notions. 
But a sectarian zeal is a fe yid attachment to the peculiari- 
ties of a sect, whatever the sect may be; it is more conten. 
tious for the minor distinctions of a system than their rela- 
tive value justifies; it demands of all differing systems, even 
if they be right in the main, that they yield their peculiari- 
ties while itself yields nothing, their concessions tallying 
well with its exorbitancy. The records of the past assure 
us, that our system has been kindly and charitable, has gone 
about doing good, and has often given up its life for its 
brethren. So it deserves to live., So—our trust is in the 
God of our fathers—it will live. 

This day are we convened to polish the golden chain that 
binds us together. From the Hast and the West are we 
come, that we may perpetuate and enjoy the Catholic spirit 
of our communion. We have diversities of opinion among 
ourselves, but there is no harmony that comes not from 
variant voices. A true union is of different men. Some of 
our brethren may be belligerent, as everywhere are persons 
with a peculiar genius for the church militant. Others of 
our brethren may prefer a dormant attitude, and shrink 
from the faintest whispers of a controversy. Let not these 
two classes separate from each other; but let the chivalrous 
impart of their vigor, and let the pacific give of their cha- 
rity, each to each. Some of our brethren may be young 
men, predestined to remain young whatever may be their 
years; young by nature and younger by practice. Others of 
our brethren may be old men; old by original inheritance, 
superannuated not from the lapse of time, nor of their own 
free will, but superannuated from their very birth. Let not 
these two races of Christians repel each other. Let those 
who are constitutionally safe cleave to the imprudent and 
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guide them; and let those who are organically impetuous 
rally round the lethargic to stimulate them and spur them 
onward. Some of us may be expert in nothing but loading 
the ship with ballast. Others of us may be quick in nothing 
but spreading out the sails. Let neither party leave the 
ship, because of their differing tact; lest the party who are 
eager for progress should be wafted to the shore and there 
stayed and stranded, and lest the party adverse to movement 
should overload themselves, and make their progress down- 
ward. Our wisdom is to remain together, with a fellow- 
feeling and in loving kindness toward each other and 
toward all men. Forgiving those who misinterpret our 
measures and misjudge our motives, let us illustrate the 
benevolence of our own communion; let us develop its 
power to apprehend and advance the spirit of the gospel ; let 
us exemplify its salient energies; let us be more faithful 
than we have been to its diversified aptitudes for the moral 
culture of the race in every benevolent scheme; and, above 
all,—for without this all effort is fruitless,—let us feel, each 
man in the depths of his own heart, that all our help is in 
God; that without prayer to Him we have no hope; that all 
our failures are our own fault, and that all our successes are 
to the praise of the glory of His grace, to whom as in the days 
of our fathers, so now and forever more, be honor, and power, 
and dominion. 
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BRETHREN OF THE CONGREGATIONAL Union :—I attri- 
bute my invitation to address you, on this, your first anniver- 
sary, to my geographic position. The kind missive of your 
committee, which reached me beyond the great Father of 
Waters, I ascribed to a wish on their part to express the 
national, I may say, continental reach of the sympathy and 
fraternity of this Union; and to aid this expression I am 
come. 

I suppose, also, I am called here to-day as an outlier to- 
wards our frontier; if not of the extreme west of our denomi- 
nation and country, at least as far towards it as the call of 
this Union to its annual rendezvous can at present expect 
a regular response. When the great pathway to the Orient, 
through the gates of the sunset, shall have been achieved, and 
the commerce of teas and ideas between London and Pekin 
shall be expressed and telegraphed through the gorges of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, then we may 
look for our brethren of Oregon and California, with the 
dust of the golden shore and the spray of the ocean that 
washes the Spice Islands, fresh on their garments, coming up 
with a week’s whirr across the continent to our yearly con- 
vocation. But for this we have to wait, though I believe 
not long. 

At present, those living under my line of longitude may, 
perhaps, truly be regarded by our denomination as border 
men, a sort of wardens of the marches; though in no very 
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distant future, the centre of Congregationalism as well as 
Anglo-Saxondom on this continent, will, I believe, be a hun- 
dred leagues beyond our western horizon. It is only the 
fact of our nearer vision of the ever-flying frontier, our com- 
parative proximity to where the outer wave of our popula- 
tion, with a flow that never ebbs, dashes on the great wilder- 
ness, and each year wins an empire from the waste, that 
gives whatever of peculiar interest may now attach to utter- 
ances from what a decade since was the “far west.” Ours 
is a post of nearer outlook on the genesis of a new world. 
It is of the relations of our denominational system of faith 
and order to that world, in its genetic agitation, that in this 
time and place I interpret it as my call to speak. Has Con- 
gregationalism a mission and sphere anid the creative forces of 
that world ? 

By Congregationalism, I do not mean simply our church 
polity, or simply our church creed. Lach already exists and 
thrives there, in various ecclesiastic bodies. But I mean our 
faith wedded to our polity. Is not our faith entitled to 
whatever advantages of disembarrassment and energy would 
be rendered to it by our polity? and ought not our polity 
to have its power enhanced in beneficence by blending it 
with our faith? Is not their combination demanded among 
the organic powers of this perpetuated new creation? The 
church of the Pilgrim Fathers, a power so mighty and 
beneficent in organizing the Kast, is it a requisite and desira- 
ble element in the elaboration of a Christian civilization at 
the West? Has it an especial adaptation, sphere, or duty 
there ? 

This question is proposed in no invidious or exclusive 
spirit. We are not asking whether as aggressor and com- 
batant, with effort and aspiration after solitary or supreme 
dominion, Congregationalism is to enter the field of the 
West. No; nothing like this; nothing in disparagement 
at all. Not a jot or tittle would I bate of respect for the 
many noble, gifted, and earnest men of various ecclesiastic 
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banners, that are now, and for toilsome and ‘weary years 
have been, laboring there in the name of the Lord. Of such, 
many sleep in Jesus, in the solemn shadows of the wilder- 
ness; but their memory is fragrant through all that land. 
Many of them toil on in obscurity and penury. But their 
riches and their record above are such as monarchs might 
covet; they are men tried and true, with the scars of honor- 
able warfare on them; they bear on their bodies, their toil- 
worn and thought-worn countenances, their forms bent under 
life’s many burdens, the marks of the Lord Jesus. They 
are the heroes of many a sore conflict with hardship, and 
want, and care, and pain, and unattended sickness, and life- 
long griefs; conflicts unwitnessed, save of God and the 
angel. Such men J delight to meet with, to preach with, to 
pray with ; I give them my hand and heart ; my sympathy ; 
my admiration; mylove. Heaven forbid that differences in 
opinion, which do not divide from Christ, should ever divide 
me from such men. For such men, under any symbol, I 
thank God; and would they were a thousand fold more 
numerous and more successful than they are. Of such, too, 
I have confidence that they would willingly grant to me 
the same liberty of denominational opinion and argument 
which I cheerfully accord to them; and will feel no offence 
in a freedom in utterance of preferences and convictions, 
which I am sure their Christian frankness and conscientious- 
ness would lead them in like circumstances to use. 

The question I propose to discuss is simply this: Has 
Congregationalism a work of its own in the social problem 
of the West? Has she some peculiar adaptation to the wants 
of that world ? Some especial capacities for beneficent action 
there that constitute to her an imperious duty of the present 
time? If so, what is that duty? Or, on the other hand, is 
there some reason why she, of all the Christian sisterhood, is 
to be excluded from that vast field? why she alone should 
refuse to accompany her children in their migration westward, 
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or to extend her institutions as fast and as far as the people 
may desire ? 

I put the question because, in consequence of measures 
springing primarily from laudable aspirations after Christian 
unity, Congregationalism has come to be regarded beyond 
certain degrees of longitude, as an exotic and an intruder ; 
as if ruled out of the West by some tacit or formal compro- 
mise, or excluded from it by some unhappy antipathetic 
idiosyncrasy. While her sons and daughters have to flee for 
their lives from the fogs and frosts of the east, she, alas! can 
live nowhere else. Her temperament would seem most 
decidedly antibilious. Beyond a certain line, she has been 
expected to resign her identity, and submit to a transmuta- 
tion, or translation— 
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passing by a sort of euthanasia into another ecclesiastic sys- 
tem—similar in creed and worship, and embodying a noble 
order of Christian men, eminent for intelligence, piety, and 
power, but widely distinctive in the principles of its polity. 
The attempted union by compromise or suppression of 
essential organic principles, has bred manifold disasters ; in- 
ternal agitation and oppugnancy, convulsions and disruption. 
Are these disasters necessary ? Different denominations may 
combine for many objects most beneficently. But is the in- 
corporation of different organic ideas in the same ecclesiastic 
structure expedient or desirable? Is it for the peace or 
power of the church? Is there anything in the condition 
of the West that renders it necessary? Anything forbid- 
ding Christian denominations there as elsewhere, pursuing 
distinctively, with their proper natural force and adaptive- 
ness, their peculiar methods of Christian work ? 

To answer these questions fully, would require an analysis 
of mind and society at the West,—their tendencies, tastes, and 
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aptitudes,—their action within themselves, and their relation 
to the general interests of our civilization and Christianity. 
We should then have to inquire, what characteristics of 
ecclesiastic order and action this analysis of the West would 
indicate as requisite to conciliate and mould it? what it 
needs? what itdemands? what it will bear? what will most 
effectively co-operate with its dominant spirit and ideas? In 
the third place, we should have to complete our argument 
with the inquiry, to what extent does the church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers meet these exigencies of the West? This 
method of argument we shall aim to pursue; though our 
present limits will allow us to develope it but imperfectly. 

From the first glance at the West, considered by itself, or 
in its general relation to the kingdom of Christ, springs our 
main proposition, viz. The West requires the mightiest forces 
we can there introduce for the creation of a Christian order. 

All colonial civilizations exhibit this requirement, ours 
especially. Our republic presents a peculiar blending of the 
Colonial and Metropolitan in its aspects. The ‘ West,” of 
which we inquire, is no fixed territory. No map of it is 
good for more than a year; its boundaries are constantly 
wavering, ever-receding lines. It is that ever-moving belt 
of increment, with which our nation is expanding towards 
the setting sun,—the ever renewed ring of growth on our 
national tree. The West, therefore, is the part constantly 
being incorporated with whatever new elements it may bring 
into our national life-—the part where deadliest injuries and 
poisonous influences are most readily introduced, and where 
blossoms of fruit, too, are thickest, and richest, and frailest. 
It is consequently the place where the vital energy, assimi- 
lative, eliminating, and organic, is especially in requisition ; 
the place of ever-fresh peril and promise, and of ever-renewed 
vital conflict’; the “ West,” thus, is synonymous with the ever 
receding battle-ground of our national life. 

Again, the “West,” in the shifting map of the world, marks 
especially the birth-place of empire, I might almost say, the 
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birth-era; for our ‘“‘ West” is a composite idea of time and 
place combined. It is that portion of our territory over 
which the zone of the births of empires is casting its ever- 
westering shadow—the ever-drifting natal “ Delos” of new 
nations, following the sun in his flight. Its definition is its 
plea. <A plastic era—a formative zone—a social deep, 
momently crystallizing to the marble and granite of new 
worlds; it surely needs no argument for the urgent appli- 
cation to it, of the mightiest and most beneficent forces of 
social order. 

This plea of the West, found in its very definition, becomes 
awful in its force, in view of its relations to the vast problem 
of American history and civilization. The constant blend- 
ing of the colonial and metropolitan influences in the life of 
our empire, presents to us vast perils and vast prizes. The 
colonies of other nations, as subject dependencies or inde- 
pendent off-shoots, have been separate from themselves. 
With us they grow immediately upon the main body of the | 
empire, and become constantly incorporate with it. The 
relation thus established between the colonial and metro- 
politan elements, constitutes our trial; because all dangers, 
disorders, and distemperatures incident to the former, are 
immediately communicated to the latter. It constitutes an 
advantage as it presents peculiar facilities for combining con- 
servatism with reform, and progress with order. It may 
blend in union salutary for both, the enthusiasm of novelty 
with reverence for the old; the sobriety of experience with 
the daring of adventure; the wisdom of age with the ardor 
and hopefulness of youth. There is a play of forces and 
influences thus constantly kept up between the metropolitan 
and colonial elements, favorable to energy and activity, and 
generative of that highest kind of power which results from 
the rare combination of discipline with liberty, and a free 
life with a strong order. While growth is free and bound- 
less, that whereto and whereon it grows, is fixed strong and 
deep, a granite peak, the centre of accretion, amid coralline 
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seas. So, while the metropolitan east furnishes, to a great 
extent, the organic principle, the plastic mould, and the 
norm of crystallization, the colonial west, on the other hand, 
exhibits constantly new exigencies for the application or 
modification of old ideas and institutions; and the startle of 
a limitless empiricism amid new scenes, with new material, 
and in a magnificent and ever-moving theatre. It exhibits 
a constant necessity of primordial and organic works; com- 
pelling minds to look through forms to primal principles, 
and to pursue principles to their ultimate consequences; and 
tending to make them bold, energetic, inventive, resourceful, 
and sagacious. These qualities, through the quick sympa- 
thies of national unity, imbue our entire civilization, and 
impart to the national character the impress of a bold, saga- 
cious, generous, and powerful life. 

Colonization, with its novelty and freedom, its emancipa- 
tion from old ideas and institutions, and its stimulus of new 
facilities and necessities, was among the mightiest motive 
forces of ancient civilization. The transfer of the elder 
Egyptian and Phoenician to the shores of Greece, was a vast 
step in the history of humanity. Ionia, again, daughter 
more beautiful of a beautiful mother, presenting to antiquity 
the first fruits of Grecian Philosophy, Poesy, and Art, 
attested the benefits of a second transplantation of the 
“Hellenic” stock to Asia. So of Carthage in reference to 
“Tyre,” and of the Anglo-Saxon race on this continent 
compared with the aboriginal stock. But in all the above 
cases, the reaction of the colonial upon the metropolitan 
civilization was comparatively slow and feeble, because of 
political and geographic separation. With us it is instanta- 
neous and pervasive, as in a single living organism. Con- 
sequently the freedom, energy, bold practical sagacity, and 
the spirit of reform and adventure of young communities, 
will, in our case, blend more perfectly with the riper, richer, 
and more polished culture, the graver and more conservative 
temperament, and the stronger genius of order in the metro- 
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politan section. From the combination we may expect a 
resultant civilization of singular brilliancy and power. 

But offset to these advantages, are peculiar dangers: 
rashness, recklessness, irreverence, presumptuous empiri- 
cism; social, religious, and political charlatanism ; anarchy, 
barbarism, infidelity ; these are vices that, through constant 
colonial contact, may infect the nation’s life-blood. 

To increase these hazards a medley ofall nations, kindreds, 
languages, and civilizations, mingle on our colonial border. 
This may make the resultant order more composite and 
complete; but it vastly enhances the difficulties of the for- 
mative period, and multiplies the dangers of colonial influ- 
ence to our civilization and empire. Such are the prizes, 
and such the perils of our national expansion; and such 
they must be till we incorporate our belt of the continent. 
The trial is for stupendous issues; for a resultant social 
structure more perfect than the earth has hitherto seen, or a 
ruin that shall fill the darkest cycle of history with the 
clangor of its conflagration and fall. 

Everything then—the work to be done, the exigency of 
the crisis, and the vastness of the issues—demands of us the 
mightiest powers for social fusion and assimilation, and for 
the creation of a Christian civilization that we can introduce 
into the West. Now then, is or is not our ecclesiastical 
system one element, at least, in such a force? Has it not 
already proved in history its aptitudes as the church of a 
colonial era, showing itself one of the mightiest elaborators 
of an intelligent and powerful social order? and in the stu- 
pendous process of world-building, now going forward in 
the West, may she not still do good service as a social 
architect ? 

To answer these questions, let us first inquire a little more 
analytically what must be some of the characteristics of an 
ecclesiastical system that shall have most power to subdue 
and form to Christian order the western mind? What must 
be its spirit, method, and organic idea? And then, again, 
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to what extent does Congregationalism exhibit these cha- 
racteristics ? 

1. First, then, in order to be the most effective architect 
of Christian civilization, the western ecclesiastical system 
must be one of genuine and earnest sympathy with liberty, 
spiritual and civil. From causes I cannot stop here to detail, 
but which are obvious to the first glance at our colonial con- 
dition and elements, democratic liberty, in church and state, 
is to the West as its breath of life. No church can acquire 
great and lasting power that is not, or does not profess to be, 
in sympathy with this master passion. Aside from all con- 
siderations of the morality and the reasonableness of this 
sentiment, the democratic genius of the West requires it in 
order to any effective working in its presence. 

2. Again, the West requires of a system that claims to 
meet her wants, that it be an effective creator and diffuser of 
general and commanding Christian intelligence; that it be a 
mighty and universal educator, intellectual and moral. By 
such an instrumentality alone, can a social fusion and unity 
be effected of its heterogeneous elements. Thus only can 
the millions be fitted for the work of social architecture 
which the millions there have todo. By virtue of the demo- 
cratic prerogative, which there sweeps through the lowest 
circle, and the democratic spirit which there pervades all 
things, the million, be they blind, godless, degraded, or the 
reverse, still are eminently the destined builders of civiliza- 
tion and empire at the West. Beyond all other lands, there- 
fore, just now, the West needs to have its millions pervaded, 
leavened, and organized, by a profound and universal Chris- 
tian reason. It, therefore, needs a system, not only most 
effective to diffuse truth, but to discipline the popular mind 
to a vigorous and sagacious logic, endue it with a practical, 
resourceful, and independent understanding, and with clear 
and profound thought. Such qualities are eminently neces- 
sities of western society in the formative era. 

3. Again, the West demands a system that shall attempt to 
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master tts mind, not through authority or dogmatism, hierarchical 
prerogative, or synodical edict ; much less through pageant, dumb 
show, puerile mummery ; but through intrinsic evidence and 
independent argument addressed to its free reason and conscience. 
Nowhere is the philosophic method more Cartesian, or the 
habit of the popular mind more that of direct, bold, prac- 
tical insight into things themselves. Prescription, formulary, 
dogma, have been extensively left behind by emigrants to 
the western wilderness; as in the ancient world were 
Patriarchism, Caste, and Priest-rule, by the Orientals in 
their migration to the occident of that age—Europe. 

4, Again, the West requires a church system, that, in its 
imierior structure and working, developes the greatest power for 
the attainment of the proper supreme end of a church, viz. the 
greatest power for giving God's truth tts ascendency over the 
human mind. In other words, it requires that system, that, 
in its interior adjustment, hits the nearest possible that 
medium between organic unity and authority on the one 
hand, and individual freedom and activity on the other ; that 
most perfectly blends these two opposite forces in harmonious 
co-operation for the attainment of the great common end. 

The highest power of an organization for a given end, is 
in that combination that most completely unites for its 
attainment the forces of Order and Liberty, Progress with 
Conservatism, Corporate Concert with Individual Respon- 
sibility. The Christian church, therefore—an organization, 
whose end respects what is essentially and eternally free, the 
individual reason, conscience, and will—must present to the 
West, in order to subdue it to Christ, a living and not a 
mere mechanic order; the unity of free reasons, consciences, 
and wills, and not of command, compulsion, or fear; a self- 
wrought organism, “vital in every part,” and not the force- 
wrought inertia of dead enginery. 

Such are some of the requirements of the West, of a church 
that is to meet its exigencies. Our next inquiry is, how 
Congregationalism meets these requirements? Its harmony 
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with the democratic spirit of the West, its natural sympathy 
with hberty of body and soul, and with the bold philosophic 
method of the western mind, I shall not stop to argue. 
These are obviously of its very essence; they lie in its defi: 
nition. Nor need I advocate its claim as an educator of the 
million. History is her most eloquent advocate in this 
claim. Freedom, individual responsibility, and activity, are 
always educators. These, as they attach to our system, are 
a constant gymnastic of the intellect and conscience, a per- 
petual discipline of the individual and the multitude toa 
sagacious, practical, self-regulative reason and will. The 
tendencies of such a system to establish and maintain a 
beneficent, powerful, and wise social order, need no argu: 
ment. Indeed the land in which we meet to-day makes 
such argument in behalf of Congregationalism nugatory. 
We are too near the roar of her own ocean. Standing 
where we are, she can point to the results of centuries of 
trial; to busy marts, cities of machinery; fields of rich agri- 
culture, a thousand flock-clad hills; a thousand mountain 
torrents subdued to the service of art; to barren strand and 
the bleak granite draped with the purple of commerce and 
glittering with the trophies of genius and the spoils of dis- 
tant Hl Dorados; she can point to a thousand spires gleam- 
ing through the mountain gorges, to schools, colleges, and 
universities, dotting the vale and the height; to a land 
where order is strongest, and liberty is freest, and the 
majesty of law most awful; a land eminently of intellectual 
and moral activity and progress, whose millions are living 
with ideas; a land the mother of noble, gifted, and gentle 
women, and of heroic, hardy, and powerful men, whose 
children, in liberal adventure and generous enterprise, or on 
errands of Christian philanthropy, are on every wave and 
every shore—pointing to these results of a civilization first 
planted by her in a clime most ungenial, and pervasively 
and continuously impressed with the type of her genius, she 
may well group her monuments around her and be silent. 
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But how, again, does Congregationalism meet that other 
demand of the West, for an organization whose interior struc- 
ture and working are mightiest for the attainment of the proper 
supreme end of a church—the enthronement of God’s truth 
over the human mind, the true evangelization of the mil- 
lions? To answer this inquiry, we must examine the rela- 
tions of order and liberty in her system, the adjustment of 
organic unity with individual life. 

And here we find, as we believe, the power and freedom 
most complete; girt round, disciplined, and regulated by the 
strongest vital order; an order whose bands are the more 
mighty because they are little palpable, and resemble elec- 
tric attraction or the organic forces of light rather than 
chains of iron. Indeed her order seems to us the very 
strongest which the nature of Christianity—a religion essen- 
tially spiritual and free—admits. The highest power of any 
organization for a given end, we have defined to be in the 
most perfect combination possible of liberty with order for 
its attainment. Let us see how this demand is met by Con- 
gregationalism; how these elements blend in her system. 

And, Ist, of the element of liberty. This is obviously as 
perfect as the nature of things admits. There is not simply 
independency of the state, and of all civil or ecclesiastical 
authority exterior to the local church, but, interiorly, of all 
prerogative of hierarchy or class, or of human standards; 
and of all close orders or successional office, and all power 
not immediately accountable and returnable to the brother- 
hood. Each church is free of any and all other churches ; 
each individual, with restrictions essential to the simplest 
primary organization, of any and all other individuals; each 
age of all precedent ages; each time of all other times. 
There is a perfect equality of ecclesiastical franchise, and of 
the individual reason and conscience. Not that the spirit of 
the system is anarchical or irreverent. Its aim is to bring 
the individual reason and conscience constantly into contact 
with God’s word, and the intrinsic and essential reality of 
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things; to imbue them constantly with the sentiment of per- 
sonal responsibility and duty, and make éach separate 
church, each separate time, and each individual mind an 
independent centre, elaborator, and trier of Christian truth. 

Is not the element of liberty therefore perfect? And 
must not such liberty, unless abuséd to dissoluteness and 
anarchy, be a generator of vast power? First, as a mighty 
quickener of mind, bringing dead faiths into perpetual con- 
tact with the living word and the living reason of things; 
whence dead faith starts to new life, as did the corpse laid 
in Elisha’s tomb from the touch of the prophet’s bones? Of 
power, again, in discovering, elaborating, and enforcing 
truth? Must it not, moreover, be powerful with a con- 
stantly disciplined and widely diffused logic? With a 
vigorous and partial reason ok quick insight into intrinsic 
evidence, and a quick sympathy with the thought and 
feeling of the masses? Strong, again, through the joint sym- 
pathy it establishes in each soul, with both God and our 
brother; like an electric conductor constantly connecting 
with both, blending in alliance mutually healthful, genial 
fellowship with awful adoration; wedding faith to reason, 
love to logic, work to worship, a common sense that walks 
among men toa spiritual-mindedness that dwells in the vision 
of God; making Christianity, in brief, like its great author, 
a constant mediator between earth and heaven. 

Must not such liberty be powerful, again, in the number 
of independent and disciplined thinkers it creates and sets to 
work? Strong in that it trains and summons to the conflict 
for Christian truth and duty, the million? Every other 
department of modern society is calling in the million as 
workers. Christianity must do the same, or fall behind her 
relative place in the civilization of the age. The great con- 
flict of our times, and at the West especially, is to be fought, 
not between the ranks and orders, not between principali- 
ties and powers battling in mid-sky. The battle, like that 
seen in the Apocalypse, has been cast down to earth. It is 
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to be waged man with man, mind with mind, word with 
word ; not in councils, consistories, chapters, or conclayes, 
but in each circle, in every walk, amid all work, in every 
class, and at all firesides through universal society. That 
system, therefore, that best arms and trains a whole people 
for the conflict, and practises the popular mind in a Chris- 
tian logic, is the one in peculiar requisition at this time at 
the West; especially in view of the exigencies of the forma- 
tive era. In that seething caldron of mind, where a me- 
chanical union is fast fermenting into a chemical one, and 
each individual particle, with its peculiar attractions and 
antagonisms, is struggling into fresh combinations and a new 
social order, that system that best arms each individual ele- 
ment with the affinities of truth and love, will insure the 
most beneficent ultimate combination, and will most effectu- 
ally eliminate from it superstitions, despotisms, and misbe- 
hefs. Liberty, therefore, as applying itself to the mind of 
the million, is the mightiest power for the church against 
spiritual usurpation and error. 

The freest church organizations, or those with the least 
of the hierarchical element clinging to them, can alone 
encounter successfully that hierarchical despotism that is now 
projecting its portentous shadows over the West. Freedom 
alone can fight despotism. Churches trammelled by the 
still cleaving, though partially broken fetters, are disabled 
for that battle. In their attempted blows at their foe they 
are liable to brain themselves by the fragments of their 
clinging chains. In a simple game of despotism, Rome can 
have no rival. Hers alone is consistent, and with armory, 
appliances, and environment of unapproachable infernal 
completeness. Protestantism must thoroughly purge herself 
of the accursed thing before she can drive the foe from the 
Jand. On her own ground, and in her own circle, Rome is 
invincible to mortal force. The battle with her is not one 
of prerogative and prescription, but of principle and of the 
Divine word; of liberty with slavery, of inspiration with 
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tradition, of private judgment with ecclesiastic edict, and of 
manly and enlightened reason with ignorant and puerile 
fear. Consistent and complete liberty is therefore the only 
stable and defensible logical stand-point against unlimited 
spiritual usurpation, and alone arms nations with that philo- 
sophic method by which its sophisms can be baffled. 

Again, church liberty is true church power, in that it 
alone produces an intelligent and vigorous faith. Indeed 
genuine faith cannot exist at all without a degree of liberty, 
and just in proportion as liberty is impaired, will faith 
become spurious, feeble, and timid. True faith, of its very 
nature, must be consciously intelligent and cognisant of evi- 
dence, and this it cannot be unless it is conscious of having 
freely and fairly inquired. Despotism kills the faith it 
forces. It can no more produce it than mechanic forces can 
extract the plant from the earth, or than it can compel a 
proposition in geometry to be true or false. Perfectly abso- 
lute over mind, it annihilates faith; and in proportion as it 
approaches that hideous consummation, it makes faith imbe- 
cile, ignorant, cowardly, and incompetent to wrestle with the 
epidemic passions and moral distemperatures of the age. 
The freest faith will, therefore, of its very nature be strong- 
est; and other things being equal, the freest church will be 
the mightiest religious builder and champion. 

Liberty, again, is power in an ecclesiastical system, inas- 
much as it is generative of that progress, in the development 
and application of truth, which are requisite to that life, 
passion, and enthusiasm that are the permanent fountains of 
power. Passion and enthusiasm feed on mystery, ever 
opening, ever deepening. They live in an endless vision of 
dissolving views that are ever passing to aspects deeper, 
fairer, holier in the everlasting unveiling of immortal truth. 
True progress, in the Christian system, walks in an ever- 
lengthening, ever-unfolding perspective of the new, the 
wonderful, the glorious. God’s truth is immutable; but 
man’s stand-point is ever-changing. We are voyaging ever 
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towards the same starry Heavens. They are awfully and 
eternally one. But our ever moving position, and ever- 
deepening insight, opening new aspects, keep up a perpetual 
excitement and passion of delight. Liberty is power, as it 
presents the stimulus of this ever-progressive stand-point, 
through fields of vision momently new yet eternally old. 

In all the above respects, and many others, church free- 
dom is true church power; and our system, as being emi- 
nent in its completeness of liberty, we should anticipate 
would be eminent in efficiency, and would peculiarly suit 
the demand of the West for a church order of the highest 
evangelizing power. But our conclusion waits on the 
answer to another inquiry, viz. Has Congregationalism the 
requisite bands of order? Freedom generates energy, 
excitement, activity, courage. But these are not necessarily 
power. They may all result in mere blind, idle, disastrous 
agitation ; may waste themselves in dispersion or internal 
antagonism and convulsion. Liberty without order is weak; 
its energies spasmodic, sporadic, self-exhaustive, often sui- 
cidal ; its victories, the achievements of Bastile mobs, strong 
only to demolish, ineffective to rebuild, and incompetent for 
persistent systematic labor or conflict. Energy, that it 
may become power, needs combination, unity, concert. 
These are to be secured by a wise order. The union of 
liberty with such order constitutes our ideal of power. 

But a general idea of the aims and uses of order is apt 
to mislead many, when applied to the church. Their minds 
immediately rush to political analogies, to legislations, judi- 
catures, graded prerogatives, dignities, castes, congresses, con- 
federacies, autocracies, and other arrangements and methods 
of the kingdoms of this world; and they imagine the order 
of Christ’s kingdom must emulate these. They forget that 
the ends of these kingdoms are entirely diverse, and that 
their proper order is the internal arrangement fitted to secure 
their appropriate ends. They need to be reminded that the 
aim of a church is not to establish a police or collect and 
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disburse revenues, systematize commerce and finance, guard 
person and property, or enforce uniformity of law and right, 
throughout extensive realms, and accomplish other purposes 
which require a single and forceful rule over vast territories 
and multitudes. It seems to escape them, that in essential 
genius, policy, and intent, the kingdom of our Lord, and 
those of this world, belong to entirely different circles of 
ideas; that the one is the rule of visible authority and force, 
for the protection of material interests; the other that of 
thought and affection, of truth and love, and in behoof of 
interests purely spiritual—removed from all force or compul- 
sion by the breadth of a universe, by a difference of being. 
The attempt to apply the order of one of these kingdoms to 
the other is a stupendous absurdity, and like all attempted 
violence on the essential properties and relations of things, 
cannot fail to breed ‘all monstrous, all perverse, abomina- 
ble things,” such as teem through the chaos of middle eccle- 
siastical history, and find numerous antitypes in the present 
age. 

Let us beware of this error. Let us bear in mind that all 
government must take form and method from the end it 
aims at, and the means requisite to that end; and that the 
great and proper aim of Christ’s kingdom on earth, and, of 
course, of all church order, is TO SAVE SOULS—to convert 
and sanctify them; not by authority or compulsion, which 
in the nature of things have no relation to the end, but 
through the truth. The end is Salvation, the means Truth. 
An organization departing from this instrumentality, violates 
the essential genius of church order; departing from this end, 
it ceases to be a church atall. It may be an Odeon, an 
Academy, a philosophic, esthetic, moral, or social institute ; 
but it is no church. A church efficient for this end, is a 
strong church, hovever obscure and small; one not thus effi- 
cient is feeble, though with millions of men and money, and 
an organization embracing the intellect and splendor of 
realms. All interior adjustment, not harmonizing with this 
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instrumentality and conducing to this end, is alien to the 
true nature of church order; and whatever power i may 
confer for other purposes, fails to make it strong as a church, 

For the proper aims of a church—aims in their nature 
attainable only through the truth and the spirit—that order 
is strongest which best secures the general knowledge and 
ascendency of the truth; for in doing this, it furnishes to 
the spirit also its great instrument of influence, and presents 
moreover the means to that unity of belief, will, and affection, 
most favorable to the communion of the spirit. It thus tends 
to insure that avoidance of internal antagonisms, and that 
unity of practical testimony and moral impression, and that 
concert of action under the rule of the highest wisdom, that 
give a church power for the attainment of its end. It thus 
again establishes the only influences appropriately regulative 
and directive of spiritual liberty. For the unities of truth 
and the spirit are the great bands of genuine church-order, 
and these bands alone may be worn by perfect liberty. Thus 
in the kingdom of Christ, the mightiest order consists with 
the most perfect freedom—yea, it requires such freedom. 

In establishment of this proposition let us inquire more par- 
ticularly into the relations of order to liberty in the church. 
The office of order in relation to liberty in any polity is that 
of restrainer, regulator, inciter, director; and that with instru- 
mentalities legitimate to the nature and aim of the organiza- 
tion. In the kingdoms of this world, its means are com- 
mand, laws, constitutions, and, in the final resort, force. But 
in the kingdom of Christ, a kingdom of truth—the great in. 
strument is truth. In this kingdom order accomplishes its 
functions through the reason, affections, and free will; by 
means of enlightenment, persuasion, influence, and the various 
appliances of truth to the human mind, Thus in the one 
kingdom order promulgates ordinances, in the other it dif. 
fuses ideas. This distinction springs from their diversity of 
natures. It is also authenticated by Scripture precept and 
precedent, In the Scripture model of the church, human 
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authority and force are introduced only in the primal local 
organization, and there no further than is essential to the 
simplest form of association among men uniting on common 
principles and for acommon end. Their scope was simply 
commensurate with the necessities of that end. Between 
churches, and through the church universal, and, in the pro- 
foundest view, in the church local, government was purely 
moral and intellectual ; its great agencies were the truth and 
the spirit; and that order was strongest, which called into 
mightiest action those agencies. 

Nor do we find anything, in subsequent historic deve- 
lopment, requiring a departure from the simplicity of the 
original model, or changing the requisite conditions and in- 
strumentalities of true church power. Enterprises extend- 
ing over large territories and times, requiring an extensive 
finance, and a wide concert and co-operation of Christian 
men, whether missionary, eleemosynary, or educational, 
though springing out of Christianity, are not necessarily 
matters of ecclesiastic order at all. The most effective, in- 
deed, of such enterprises in our times are in no sense 
measures of church administration, though they are most 
powerfully carried forward by those churches whose order 
is freest, most purely that of truth andinfluence. ‘These en- 
terprises need not, therefore, expand our idea of a church er 
complicate the question before us. 

In the church, therefore, according to both its scriptural 
type and its essential idea, order has truth for its great agent 
and instrument. Itregulates and directs liberty through the 
truth ; while again liberty is the discoverer and enthroner of 
truth, the means to its diffusion and power. Thus hberty 
and order in the Christian system are not antagonistic, but 
coincident and co operative—order is directive, rather than re- 
strictive of liberty, regulative and promotive not destructive 
of it. or her to war on it, is suicidal. She sinks in the 
grave she prepares for her victim. ‘The strongest church 
order, then, coheres with the largest liberty. 
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Even if a perfectly wise and beneficent despotism were 
the ideal of a strong order, in the first place, we know not 
where to look for the perfectly wise and beneficent despot 
below God’s throne; and his despotism is, we know, perfect 
freedom. In the second place, we know that despotism, in 
this world of ours, tends of its very nature to weakness by 
corrupting and enfeebling the hand that wields it, and by 
paralysing, stupifying, and emasculating the minds over 
which it is exerted. 

This principle holds even in kingdoms of this world; 
order destructive to liberty, enfeebles. Absolutism and 
autocracy, which at first seem governments strongest of all, 
are found ultimately the feeblest. They mechanize, and 
finally kill the life of nations. Such an order is a coat of 
mail, so rigid, so stringent, so all-covering, that it forbids all 
growth, and finally all living breath. It stifles whatit guards. 
It may be strong to prevent the excesses of liberty, but at 
the expense of life and of power. Slavery may cure the 
license of freedom. Butslavery is not power. Death effec- 
tually ends all spasm. But death is not power; the man 
chained hand and foot, shall commit no robbery, excite no 
mobs, jump off no precipice. Neither shall he build cities, 
subdue the wilderness, or fight the battles of his country. If 
you would have the power of life, it is an eternal law you 
must have its hazards. So it is with liberty, it brings 
life, but associated with peril. Would you have its blessings, 
you must accept them with their incidents. Devise never 
so cunningly, and you shall not escape this necessity, more 
than you can fly your shadow. God himself has not escaped 
it in the constitution of man; nor may we expect to do it 
in the constitution of the church. Seek we for power? we 
must have life. Seek we for order? we must have truth. 
Seek we for life and truth? we must have liberty. 

Such are the relations of order to liberty in the Christian 
system, and the relations of both to genuine church power. 
That polity, that exhibits an order reliant on the truth and 
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the spirit, and sacredly guards liberty as the medium 
through which the spirit and the truth are to operate, pre- 
sents that perfect and harmonious combination and co-ope- 
ration of order and liberty, that 1 have predicated as the ideal 
of the highest strength. That such a polity finds a counterpart 
in our own, if in any church organism, and that consequently 
liberty so complete in our system has the requisite bands of 
order, I will not stop further to argue. 

But I will subjoin, that such an order as that I have de- 
scribed—which I will term the order of liberty—is the strongest 
of all, in that very interest where it is most feared and ac- 
cused, viz. that of organic unity. Liberty is the great ela- 
borator of that unity; for that unity arises from the unity of 
the truth manifested to different minds, bringing them under 
the control of common convictions, affections, and purposes. 
It is areflection of the aspect of the same gospel, the same 
Saviour, the same God, in the mind of the brotherhood. 
The band of true unity is in oneness of vision; and this no 
authority, or force, or dogmatism can produce any more than 
they can alter the laws of optics. It is by removing lets 
and hindrances to unobstructed sight (truth being one and 
the same), that we are most likely to see her as one and the 
same. Even this means may not immediately and perfectly 
secure the end; for the visual organ in different men may 
differ in clearness and power—and there are endless varie- 
ties of stand-points, producing endless varieties of aspect of 
that which is unchangeably the same. But unobstructed 
sight will secure unity of view, or it will not be secured at 
all. In order then to produce an organic unity, strong and 
vital with the truth and the spirit, I wouldsay—A way with all 
curtains and colored mediums. Place the millions not afar 
off, with veils of partition and ranks of hierophants between 
them and the outshining of the divine glory; but let the 
way to the holy of holies, wrought out by Christ, be open for 
the approach of all. In the open and direct vision of the 
same Bible, the same God and Saviour, and the same Holy 
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Spirit, they shall, with time, become one, even asprayed our 
Lord in their behalf. 

To many minds that prayer strangely starts a world-wide 
organism, with a vast array of governmental authority and 
machinery. They forget that the world has already made 
trial of that type of union in its most consummate and uni- 
versal form. Hildebrand’s idea was its logical and complete 
development. The result—the world wellremembers it—was 
the union of prisoners denned up in the same dungeon, or of 
vipers writhing and hissing in the same knot. By its ter- 
rible failure, the trial of authority, despotism, and vast organ- 
ism to effect Christian union, has been fully determined. 
Freedom alone remains for experiment. She must be our 
architect of union, or we have none. 

On the basis, then, of perfect spiritual liberty alone, I be- 
lieve, can arise a strong, vital, and durable church order. By 
liberty I mean individual responsibility, individual inquiry, 
judgment, and will; individual duty, worship, and prayer. 
Such hberty brings the human soul immediately before God, 
surrounds it with the glory of his majesty, the awe and 
beauty of his truth, and the sweet bands of his love. It places 
it under the church order of the New Jerusalem, and makes 
it one with the brotherhood on earth, because it is one with 
God and the “ general assembly of the church of the first 
born.” Liberty, therefore, instead of being the antagonist of 
order, is its chief creator and conservator. Liberty is a means 
to truth, and truth is the strength of order. Thus in the 
kingdom of Christ, liberty, truth, and order appear a glori- 
ous trinity in unity, joint elaborators to the church of the 
mightiest power for the attainment of its great end. 

To sum up this branch of our argument, then—The great 
aim of a church being to save souls, the proper order of a 
church is that rule and arrangement of it best securing this 
end, And truth being the great instrument used by the 
spirit to that end, true church order is that which gives truth 
the greatest power. But the natural appliances and enforce- 
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ments of truth are all of influence, none of command or 
force. They are such as argument, instruction, persuasion, 
counsel, reproof, rebuke, example, inquiry, thought, prayer. 

The order therefore that gives these means and appliances 
the freest natural play, is strongest for the proposed end. 
But they have their free scope and full power only in the 
elements of individual freedom and responsibility, and of 
equality and fraternity. 

Now, various ecclesiastic systems may claim for themselves 
conformity to the above named conditions of the highest 
evangelizing power. Nor are we here this day to contest or 
disparage their claims. We wish simply to present our own 
system, and inquire into her duties and capacities for the 
western field. Does not her polity, judged by the principles 
we have endeavored to establish, give assurance of a peculiar 
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in that forming world? Does not her completeness of liberty 
—her rule of authority limited to the primary local organiza- 


power for diffusing, illustrating, and enforcing Christian truth 


tion, or to brief elective and responsible delegations, and 
blending with the unembarrassed play of intellectual and 
moral influences between individual disciples, churches, 
places, and times? Does not her vitality and strength of 
order? order, all in furtherance and direction of liberty, not 
in infraction or destruction of it? which is powerful with 
the immortal forces of reason, conscience, and the spirit of 
God? which lives by vitalizing the Christian brotherhood, 
and grows mightier by making it freer ?—whose absolutism 
is the breaking of all chains, whose bands are truth and love, 
whose architect is freedom, and which alone grows stronger 
in the light of that presence in which all other authority dis- 
solves, more awful the more the soul comes under the con- 
sciousness of the majesty of God? Does not our ecclesias- 
tic system then exhibit that perfect blending of Order with 
Laberty, which I have predicated as the condition of the high- 
est power? Andis not power duty? Does it not create 
a mission ? 
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Our convictions of the power of our system as an evange- 
lizer of heterogeneous and morally chaotic societies, are 
confirmed by the fact, that itseems to us the one selected by 
the Divine spirit for a similar office in the primitive ages, 
and that in a field presenting in greater force the difficulties 
supposed now to exclude Congregationalism from the West, 
viz. that melange of nations and civilizations then consti- 
tuting the Roman as well as the Barbaric world. The polity 
which accompanied the gospel in its first spread through the 
diverse races from Hispaniato Ethiopia and the Indus, seems 
to us to have in the main accorded with ours. Below the 
Holy Spirit and its inspired organs, there was no central board 
or chain of authority. There was the same liberty and 
equality of each individual church and individual Chris- 
tian as with us; the same reliance for order, unity, and purity, 
on the word and the spirit, and on influence and intercourse 
personal or epistolary, eleemosynary and advisory. With 
no pontifical or provincial court for legislation or judica- 
ture, no hierarchical succession or self-perpetuated orders, no 
class prerogatives of discipline, doctrine, and the sacraments, 
the trust of the church for conservative power was in an 
ever vitalizing gospel, a living Christian fidelity of argument, 
persuasion, instruction, and rebuke; in the immortality of 
reason, conscience, and truth—in a living holy spirit, pro- 
mised to be with the church, not in the age of Apostles, 
martyrs, and reformers only, but always; and in a living 
God that ever watched over his cause and over the human 
mind. 

The order of liberty and equality, established in the 
primitive Church, seems to have peculiar aptitudes for power 
in our own age. The Congregational polity, in its rule by 
the voice of the ‘“‘many,” and in its reliance on the silent 
inorganic forces of influence, reason, and truth, rather than 
on visible and formal anthority, eminently harmonizes 
with not only our democratic genius and institutions, but 
with what is fast becoming the supreme order of modern 
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society—rule of Public Opinion, or, in other words, of the 
thought and feeling of the millions. That authority is not 
strongest in our age which sits on thrones regal or pontifie, 
or wears the livery of caste or rank, or utters its edicts 
through permanent judicatures of a class or a few, but that 
which invokes most promptly and wields most potently the 
opinion of the great brotherhood. Majorities sit sovereign 
everywhere. The genius of the ageenthronesthem. Fear- 
ful dangers, I distinctly see pressing on their rule. Despot- 
isms the most hideous and deadly, I am aware, may spring 
from the very bosom of democratic freedom. “I looked,” 
says Bunyan, “and lo! a way to hell opened by the very 
gate of heaven.” These dangers we have to meet. They 
evidently lie in the future pathway of society. And we can 
meet them only with systems which shall enlighten and 
purify the masses. But I am not now discussing the expe- 
diency or legitimacy of this monarchy of the future. I 
simply note the fact, that the rule of the majority is the evi- 
dent destiny of modern society, and that church order, to be 
most effective, must accord with it. It must hold not of the 
one or the few above, but of the brotherhood below. An- 
teus-like, to retain vigor, it must touch the common earth. 
It must spring from the great conscious bosom of humanity. 
It must be kept vital by the heart-beat of the million, The 
judgment of the Autocrat of all the Russias would not in our 
times weigh against the verdict of acommon, honest Anglo- 
Saxon jury. Power of long tenure holding from above, 
tends not only to corruption, but to decay of moral author- 
ity also, because of its divorce from the common mind. 
The decision of a class, or order, or of any body of men not 
freely and freshly chosen by the brotherhood, on few ques- 
tions will have more force, and on most, less than that of the 
same number of common men; in almost all cases, far less 
than that voice of the “ many’ which Paul relied on to 
bring the obdurate and incestuous Corinthian to repentance. 
No rule can be strong in our age that does not arm itself 
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with this voice of the “ many”—the prerogative of public 
opinion. But no government can wield that prerogative, in 
which there is not the freest play of intellectual and moral 
influence, and which is not immediately or with few media, 
representative of popular sentiment and will. Our church 
polity, as eminently corresponding to these requisites, must 
carry with it, in this age, in its internal discipline, and in its 
general action and influence on society, a peculiar moral 
power—such power especially, as is now requisite to master 
the Western mind. 

Why then, it may be asked, with all these presumptions - 
in her favor, from analyses of herself and of the West, from 
the example of inspired periods, the experience of the past, 
and the genius of the present—why, in view of all these, 
shall Congregationalism be forbidden to extend herself like 
other denominations Westward? Is experience at the West 
against her? No denominations there have prospered more 
than those with principles and forms of polity corresponding 
in the main with hers; the Baptist for instance, at this time 
with its various divisions the most numerous sect in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. ‘“ But why,” it may be urged, “ has not Con- 
gregationalism itselfspread more rapidly there?” The wonder 
is that, in the circumstances of its history, it has spread at 
all. ‘Till within a few years since, her own policy for half a 
century had been not unreasonably regarded as a confession 
of judgment against herself—a self-exclusion from that region. 
A. sort of compromise seems to have been supposed to forbid 
the assertion of her distinctive individuality beyond certain 
lines of longitude. She became in consequence a mere local 
arrangement, a glebe polity, an accident of time, place, and 
a certain phase of civilization; not a matter of essential and 
enduring principle at all. This relation of compromise or 
union with a body she justly loved and admired, but with 
organic principles widely variant, reacted on the churches 
and theological schools in the land already peculiarly her 
own. It neutralized her denominational spirit, took away 
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her self-appreciation, and silenced her pulpit and her lecture- 
room on the subject of church polity. Her seminaries were 
careful of offending against the “compromise,” by teaching 
any distinctive ecclesiastical order ; her advocates were often 
pursued by herself with disfavor as pragmatical and narrow 
sectarists. Thus she became first silent, then indifferent, and 
gradually even ignorant, in regard to her own principles of 
polity. Her emigrant sons of course were taught nothing 
on the subject. And why should they be, since they were, 
as a fixed rule, to abandon her for another system imme- 
diately on passing certain lines of longitude? And with 
such preparation, knowing as little why they had ‘been Con- 
gregationalists yesterday as why they were to be Presbyte- 
rians to-morrow, they moved westward. Is it wonderful 

that Congregationalism did not thrive vigorously under the 
auspices of such a policy? Does it not show great vitality 
in it, that it lived at all? And ifany of her emigrant child- 
ren, from some remaining knowledge and preference of her 
system, wished to establish a church distinctively of her order 
in the wilderness, we well remember with how little favor 
such an enterprise was regarded, Hast or West. It became 
at once obnoxious to suspicion as factious, agitatory, disor- 
ganizing, or as unsound, heretical, ultraist. ‘For why 
otherwise,” it was urged, ‘ should they disturb the peace of 
the churches? Why intrude another denomination to divide 
the Christian body? Why not do as their brethren have 
done, and enter into ecclesiastical systems prepared and open 
to secure them, unless fenced out by the consciousness of 
heresy or of an intolerance of healthful religious order?” 
Their fellow emigrants from Congregational churches, con- 
scious to themselves of no logical preference for the order 
they had left behind them, and of no difficulties of principle 
or of expediency in entering into another assuming to stand 
in its stead, having themselves yielded to the supposed ne- 
cessity of their position, could not appreciate the preferences 
or principles of those not thus yielding. The course of such 
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seemed to them captious, aggressive, factious, and as imply- 

ng censure on themselves. It was thus not strange, nor 
evincive, perhaps, of conscious uncharitableness, but a natu- 
ral consequence, that those from Congregational churches in 
the East became often severest in denunciation of the asser- 
tion of a distinctive Congregationalism at the West. It was 
the natural ultimate fruit of an ecclesiastical compromise, 
framed by great and good men, and with important resulting 
benefits, but which wrought evil because it overlooked 
essential diversities in principles of chureh order. Churches 
distinctively Congregational were, in consequence of the 
above-named causes, for the most part isolated and weak, with 
no press and no organ, girt round and overlaid by vast and 
powerful systems with well furnished appliances for self-ad- 
vocacy and self-extension. Is it any wonder they were mis- 
understood and misrepresented, first at the West, and then, 
of consequence, at the Hast ? that the ear of the mother land 
was pre-occupied, and her affections and confidence foreclosed 
against them? And was it wonderful that such churches, 
feeling miseonceived by their neighbors and excluded from 
the sympathies of their mother land because of adherence to 
her own principles, without kindly counsel or strengthening 
fellowship, should have often withered away? or surviving, 
should have had their life disastrously perturbed and en- 
feebled by the sore trial through which they were passing? 
It certainly were not strange if, under such influences, they 
had actually fallen into the fanaticisms, ultraisms, and dis- 
orders of which they were accused; especially when it is 
borne in mind, that, in addition to the above trials, Congre- 
gationalism, because of the very fact making strongly in its 
favor—the fact of its being the most natural form of church 
order, the one most agreeable to man’s instinctive sense of 
spiritual liberty and equality, and to the genius of our age and 
country—was the system into which the wrecks and débris 
and insurgent elements of other systems would naturally 
fall: and thus she was compelled to bear the strain of explo- 
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sive forces she never bred, and the reproach of disorders for 
which she herself was in no wise responsible. Now add to all 
the other difficulties of these isolated churches, that they were 
in a land where everything is chaotic, and all that men re- 
vere elsewhere is most irreverently tumbled into the general 
pell-mell, and all the four winds of thought and passion, 
political, ecclesiastical, sectional, national, philosophical, are 
battling for mastery on the great deep, and we shall hardly 
be surprised that Congregationalism has not spread faster or 
shone purer. Still with all the above trials of position and 
history, Congregationalism at the West needs no deprecatory 
plea. In intelligence, zeal, energy, and influence, in purity 
of doctrine and life, in charities and good works, and suc- 
cess in saving men, the Congregational churches as a body, 
with all drawbacks and defects, need shrink from comparison 
with no other in the West. They have wrought there 
already a truly great and noble Christian work. The trial 
of Congregationalism there, even amid such discouragements, 
is a triumphant vindication of her claim as an evangelizing 
and organizing power. Slowness of spread would in the 
circumstances prove no unmeetness for the West. But 
recently, since the partial removal of some of the impedi- 
ments above named, her extension has been signally rapid 
—the most rapid of any denomination in the North West. 

Can we discover, then, brethren, any good reason why our 
church system should not, with others, extend itself West- 
ward? Why it should stop with the Hudson, the Allegha- 
nies, or the Mississippi? Anything in her constitution or 
that of the West? Nothing. Anythingin her history? In 
her results in that land where she has wrought alone or pre- 
eminently from the first—that first pressed by the feet of the 
Pilgrims? That land is its own witness and monument. Its 
testimony has gone far as the sun shines. It needs my argu- 
ment no more than its Manadnock or Mount Washington. 
There it stands; behold it! 

But it is urged, “the West is not New England; it is a 
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melange of nations.” But is not New England also in that 
melange of nations? And may not her church at least 
follow her children? But the West is so heterogeneous and 
chaotic, Congregationalism eannot work there. That is 
eminently a reason calling her to work there. She is a 
mighty fuser of diversities, a mighty worker of homoge- 
neousness. She is among the most powerful of educators, 
illuminators, and vitalizers of the millions. Heterogeneous- 
ness! It is the very reason for distinct, independent, local 
organizations, capable of individual, local, and specific appli- 
ance; but rendering a vast one, with its inflexible and inapt 
rigor, impracticable or inoperative, unless through force. It 
was the manifold adaptiveness of a system like ours, that 
fitted it to work at first in the heterogeneous mass of the 
Roman Empire. 

But it is urged “ other denominations are there before us.” 
True. We are thankful in believing that the various mem- 
bers of the Protestant sisterhood—Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Episcopalian, &e.—are doing an efficient work 
there in behalf of the great truths of the Gospel. God grant 
it may be manifold more abundant than it is. Butthat were 
no reason which should ostracize us from all that vast world, 
that stretches from the base of the New England Bontuaiiln 
to the Pacific Seas. There is room and demand for us all. 
If they have been more prompt than we in responding to this 
demand, let their Christian earnestness stimulate our flagging 
zeal. IPfthey think it duty to follow their children Wreat- 
ward, it were the more opprobrious we should abandon 
ours. But it is objected, ‘the field is preoceupied.” Nay, 
the field is yet, in a great measure, to be created. The 
“ West” is yet being born. The wilderness, the waste—is 
that the field, or is the field rather the millions whose earth- 
shaking tramp hastens thither? Does the organization of a 
few feeble churches on the borders of the illimitable wild con- 
vey a title ecclesiastical to all the nations that are swarming to 
its occupancy? No. There is to us no quittance of duty, 
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but rather its more imperious urgency, through our past 
dilatoriness. Our mission unsatisfied, summons us more 
loudly to its fulfilment. 

Even should our organic extension be small we may ac- 
complish vast benefits, by throwing our principles into the 
general circulation—benefits even to churches not of our form 
or name. A church that truly holds up the Pilgrim banner, 
though it stands alone, shines afar. It stands as a constant 
representative and suggester of vast and potent truths. 
Could it simply deposit these truths in the germ of nascent 
communities and then die, it would be a mighty benefactor. 
It will have infused a leaven destined to work in coming 
tames, through all the economy of the social and religious 
world. Much more will it be a power for good, if, as it may 
be hoped, as a living light it shall pour its perpetual beams 
on all the future. 

“But,” it is insisted, “Congregationalism is not strong 
enough for the West. It may answer well enough in old, 
organized, methodized, tranquil, and cultivated communities 
like New England; but the West, with its turbulence and 
its barbarism, is a leviathan not thus tamed. It requires 
stronger systems.’ Now herein, it strikes us, is something 
passing strange. Congregationalism was strong enough for 
the turbulence, the heterogeneousness, the violent and the 
voluptuous sin, the ruffian and the courtly vice of the 
ancient world; for Jew, Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 

‘or free ; strong enough for dissolute Corinth, volatile Athens, 
for tumultuary Ephesus, for many-tongued Alexandria, and 
that vortex of nations, Rome; strong enough for churches 
gathered from fanatic Judaism and bestial heathenism ; 
strong enough for the sensual Cretan, the passionate Iberian, 
the versatile Ionian, the haughty Italian, the Syrian syba- 
rite, the migratory borderers of the African and Arabian 
desert, and the motley millions that fermented around the 
world’s centres of commerce, luxury, and empire—strong 
enough for all these, and yet not strong enough for our 
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American West! Surely our West isa historic marvel! But 
again, Congregationalism urges her claims on the very ground 
of the peculiar strength and power of her system; as being 
pre-eminently strong with the forces of liberty and truth, 
and a living order? and with sympathy with the spirit of the 
Age and the genius of the West. Amid other fatal defects 
of hierarchical churches, is their feebleness for the true ends 
of achurch. They are not strong enough for the West. 

It evidently then is the mission of Congregationalism— 
2. e. its duty indicated by adaptation and power—to follow 
fast and far as it can, with its institutions, that zone of new- 
born empires that forms our constantly westering frontier, 
till in its movement it joins on the Sierra Nevada, another 
zone already rising from the Pacific. It is her mission to do 
this, not in a spirit of sectarian emulation, but as her own 
best adapted and most effective mode of laboring in fur- 
therance of Christian truth and life. Polity is to be to her 
simply a means of advancing the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to be valued merely as subservient to that end, be 
jealously kept ever in subordination to it, and to be pursued 
in a spirit of Christian generosity, forbearance, and love. 
Pursued with measures violative of that spirit or that end, 
or in any manner destructive of the geniality or charity of 
Christian life and feeling, any architecture of church polity, 
though with art and logic never so perfect, even though im- 
ported by the hands of angels from the New Jerusalem, were, 
a deformity and a curse—a temple of Baal and not of Jeho- 
vah. Thus perverted, the instrument of life brings death. 
It is another Nehushtan, the Brazen Serpent become an 
idol. Away with it; dash it to pieces; grind it to powder; 
trample it under foot; scatter it to the winds. I love 
hiberty much, love her as the angel ot truth. I love truth, 
love her as the bringer of life. Liberty, truth, life—they 
are a glorious sisterhood. But the beauty of life excelleth. 
She is ultimate and supreme of the three; yet she may not 
ong abide alone, apart from the inferior twain. And they, 
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separate from her, likea body, a body without a soul, soon turn 
to foulness and corruption. While therefore we may never 
dream long to disjoin them, be life ever uppermost and ulti- 
mate in our regard. Let polity be cherished ever solely as 
a means to life. In all questions that may rise, let it have that 
place only in our affection and effort, which such a relation 
to that end requires. Let it ever be contemplated and esti- 
mated as before the cross, in the presence of Christ, and in 
the light of the judgment day. Study and labor for it 
simply as an instrumentality for converting lost men, and 
presenting them at last spotless before the Eternal Throne; 
and to take rank among instrumentalities solely in degree as 
it is promotive of that supreme aim. Our denominational 
spirit should ever be like the wisdom that cometh from 
above, “first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy.” It should be warm with fraternal sym- 
pathy toward all who wear Christ’s image, zealous to co-ope- 
rate wherever it may with all good men and good works, 
showing forth the excellency of our system, and silencing 
evil tongues less by controversy than by life. Let tt trust 
in the Lord and do good. And while it has no right to neglect 
great truths and principles, committed to it of the Lord, as 
we believe, for the glory of his kingdom, it should ever be 
jealous of itself, of the color and exaggeration of the selfish 
principle, lest ecclesiasticism should overtop Christianity. 
Tn fine, let it enter on the great moral battle-fields of the 
West, emblazoning on its banner not “union first and then 
liberty,” nor ‘truth first and love afterward,” but, “ LIBERTY 
AND UNION, TRUTH WITH LOVE,” ever of one essence and one 
life, blending in glorious unity—the fourfold cherubim of 
God. 

Nor is it the mission of Congregationalism at the West to 
enter upon a scheme of denominational propagandism in 
fields already occupied, ¢.e. already covered and worked by 
other evangelical sects. Such fields have already the vital 
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and saving truth, and whatever excellences may attach to 
our ecclesiastical system, its propagation in such districts by 
ageressive measures, and by movements from without, would 
probably be at such an expense of Christian charity as would 
hardly be compensated by the gain to Christian liberty. 
Moreover, if suddenly introduced by external influence and 
obtruded on those unwonted to it, it would be likely to be 
misapprehended and disastrously worked. If it is ever 
beneficently to enter such communities, it must be by de- 
velopment and demand from within, wrought by the gradual 
and silent influence of great and diffusive principles that 
must ever go with our civilization and our Christianity in all 
its forms. Moreover the genius of our system recognises the 
prerogative of original action as residing in the brotherhood 
itself; and experience at the West abundantly testifies the 
manifold mischiefs of clerical intermeddling with the spon- 
taneous action and natural rights of a people in adopting 
their own form of ecclesiastic self-government. 

Fields that are occupied, then, pass we by for the wastes. 
But by “occupied” I mean actually so, and in the present 
tense; not prospectively or pretensively, merely in hope, 
design, ambition, or arrogation. I do not believe in the 
ecclesiastical tenure of vast territories, by mere prior church 
organization in some nook or angle of it; as the self-consti- 
tuted lords of the world formerly assumed to parcel out and 
appropriate new continents, by hoisting a flag-staff on some 
lone headland or some desolate strand. I admit no such 
right of discovery applied to the ecclesiastic world, nor do I 
admit the binding authority of ordinances and arrangements 
decreed by some first sectarian colony claiming by a sort of 


squatter sovereignty to legislate for vast and vacant regions 


and the nations that are to fill them, through all coming 


time. I do not believe in the right or the power of ecclesi- 
astical compromises or arrangements to stipulate and trade 
off such territories and their future millions, to certain church 


polities. People in our day will not be likely to submit to 
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be thus negotiated and bargained over, but to feel that in 
the matter of their own church government, they belong to 
no masters, 

Nor can we acknowledge in any case the validity of any 
such exclusive preemption claims on our great commercial 
cities. They are cosmopolitan in civilization and popula- 
tion, countries or continents condensed in miniature. Their 
relations of interest and influence too are national. They 
are the eye, the ear, and tongue of vast sections. They are 
also the gateways between the East and West, capable, as 
sad experience testifies, of being converted into the ivory 
portals of ancient fable, through which wicked and lying 
phantoms went forth to abuse mankind. Such cities be- 
long to all denominations. Their ecclesiastical representa- 
tion should be commensurate with that of their commerce 
and population. No principle of comity or fraternity re- 
quires us to respect exclusive claims on such emporiums. 

Nor again does the subordination of polity to the interests 
of Christian life and charity demand that Congregationalists 
should renounce or veil or compromise their church princi- 
ples on going Westward, even if co-operating for a time with 
Christians of a different polity. Nor does it forbid their 
forming a church of their own choice as soon as they are 
able to do it. A free, open, manly avowalof their principles, 
and of their ultimate purpose during the interim, would be 
best for all parties, and most conducive, in the end, to fra- 
ternal union and mutual esteem. The West peculiarly 
honors frankness. The man who wears his soul in his face, 
if so be it is in any wise a decent soul, will be more respected 
and trusted than any trimmer, trim he never so adroitly, 
But if the Congregationalist shall not be permitted to co-ope- 
rate with other denominations except on renunciation of his 
principles, it is clearly his duty to stand aloof. God is 
served with no falsehood. 

The Mission of Congregationalism to the West requires 
she should indoctrinate her churches in the Kast in her own 
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distinctive principles, and instruct her emigrant children to 
carry them with them in their migration Westward, and in 
moderation and manliness be ever ready to avow and defend 
them. She should enjoin on them that they teach them to 
their children, and incorporate them with the primordial 
thought of new communities, and that, as far as practicable, 
they take with them her peculiar institutions, and that 
always they should bear with them her newspapers and 
periodicals that may keep up their acquaintance and sym- 
pathy with their own denomination. Nor let them despair 
of fruit, though few, feeble, and isolated. Principles extend 
more widely than their visible organisms. They will pene- 
trate into organisms not their own, and progressively, though 
silently, modify and shape them to their own spirit. No 
system, however sealed and despotic, not even Romanism it- 
self, can entirely withstand the influence of free church prin- 
ciples silently blending and conspiring with the democratic 
genius of American institutions and the American mind. 
Let the sons of Congregational churches therefore carry with 
them the church principles, so dear and costly to their 
fathers, to the forming world of the West, and cherish them 
as a beneficent formative element, which shall surely work 
into the religious and social life of that world; and whether 
or not finding visible embodiment in their day, destined to 
work on for blessing, ages after they shall have gone to their 
reward, 

But while instructing her children against forgetfulness or 
abandonment of her principles, Congregationalism should 
equally guard them against impatience and aggression in 
their propagation. Revolutions of principle are ever silent 
and slow. And not aggression but self-assertion, tranquil, 
intelligent, consistent, manly self-assertion, gentle though 
firm, frank though peaceful, is the true duty and policy of 
Congregationalism at the West. This, with the mainte- 
nance of an earnest and self-sacrificing piety, a pure doctrine, 
a genial charity, and a genuine fraternity, are the essential 
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elements of a Congregational scheme of church extension at 
the West. We need not be in haste or fear. The spirit of 
the age and the general instincts of humanity work with us ; 
as also especially the genius of American civilization and in- 
stitutions. These all co-operate with us in furtherance of 
those principles it is our mission as a denomination to assert 
and diffuse. Above all, we believe we have co-operators in 
the letter and spirit of Christianity, and in the Holy Ghost, 
If these latter are for us we need not fear; if not, we ought 
to rejoice in our failure. Self-manifestation and attraction, 
not attack, is our true wisdom as well as duty and happi- 
ness. Our system is not adapted to sectarianaggression. I 
hope it never may be. It wants the centralization of power, 
the unity of policy and administration, requisite to it. Like 
our civil government it is feeble for offence, strong only by 
self-assertion and self-culture. It triumphs by fraternity 
Its policy is peace. 

This union I hail as a measure accordant with this policy, 
not as a consolidation or concentration of administrative or 
ageressive power. I hail it as a wnion ; as a means of widen- 
ing the communion of saints; of extending acquaintance, 
counsel, and succor among ourselves, and of enheartening 
with conscious fellowship those feeble and isolated, and girt 
round by vast and alien systems; as a means of comparing 
the ideas and results of widely scattered and diversified ex- 
periences, concerting Christian enterprises, and conferring 
together on the general interests of Christ’s kingdom and 
their demands on usas adenomination. Asa means to these 
ends, as well as keeping alive an earnest and intelligent in- 
terest in the great and beneficent principles that unite us, I 
welcome this anniversary occasion. Itis such an one as any 
extensive denomination is entitled to in this age of rapid and 
universal communion in all interests ; when thought over con- 
tinents readily crystallizes into systematic and concerted 
action; and when the press of vast organisms all around us, 
threatens to smother everything that has not a degree of, at 
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least, intellectual and moral centralization. In our wise 
avoidance of vast representative bodies with powers of legis- 
lation and judicature, we have perhaps been too neglectful 
of the advantages of a wide communion of sympathies and 
ideas, and of intellectual and moral concert. A union for 
the above purposes seems conducive to our intelligent and 
co-operative efficiency, and to our increased beneficence as a 
denomination ; while at the same time it can infringe no 
church franchise, for it is in no wise an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. Such has been its aim and idea. To use it asa 
force of sectarian agitation or aggression were an abuse 
as alien from its design, as from the spirit of the system it 
represents. 

From this time and place, memory, running over some 
twenty years of residence in the West, recurs to many scenes 
and facts of observation and experience, illustrative of the 
relations of Congregationalism to the West, and of the prin- 
ciples regulative of its mission there; and also of the need 
of that sense of fraternal sympathy and encouragement, which 
the very fact of your meeting and deliberation this day in 
recognition of the importance of your distinctive principles, 
is adapted to give. Vividly does there rise before me a little 
band, that some score of years since used to meet as a Con- 
gregational church, in what was then the “ far West,” farther 
than California is now—hardly a church of their name with- 
in a hundred leagues of them, hardly half a dozen within a 
quarter's breadth of the continent; and those as isolated 
from us as if planted in another hemisphere. It seemed as 
if that feeble and solitary little church must be smothered 
under the pressure of great organizations, that swathed it 
round and round with wide and numerous infoldings, and 
divided it fifteen degrees of longitude from the parent stock. 
Weak, single, misconceived, misreported, its own feeble 


utterance drowned in a tumult of rumors against Western 
Congregationalism, 


that through the correspondence and 
organs of other 


and vast ecclesiastic systems spread to the 
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Hastern Seas and pre-occupied the ears of our fathers—the 
mother land, the while looking on it, if at all, with coldness 
and distrust, as indeed generally on all who, for the love 
they bore to her principles, dared assert them in institutions 
beyond certain lines of longitude. Oh, how did that little 
band long for power to lift its voice above those barriers ec- 
clesiastical, that, higher than the Alleghanies, walled them in 
from the land of their fathers! What longing was there for 
a word of sympathy and encouragement from the churches 
they loved so well! a word assuring them that those 
churches, for whose order they were asserting the right of 
distinctive organization in the far West, did not for that act 
cast out their names as factionists and vexers of Israel. For 
along time there was for them no such utterance; there 
came to them no such voice except singly and in whispers. 
The ear and the press of the Hast seemed shut against them, 
and the little scion seemed cast upon a strange shore to die. 
But that little band, though feeble, was true. And now 
scarcely twenty years have elapsed, and though growing 
slowly and hardily and in the face of manifold discourage- 
ments, amid which some of its founders passed to their rest 
without sight of results, still that little church has lived long 
enough to see its principles and their visible organisms 
spread a thousand miles to the Northwest, over magnificent 
empires many times larger than New England. It may be- 
hold this, too, with the consciousness, that to that rich fruit- 
age it has been to no small extent a seminal element. Nor 
do I believe that in any case a patient, persistent, practical 
assertion and manifestation of our principles, manly and in- 
trepid though inoffensive and kindly, will be without ulti- 
mate beneficent results. 

Thus have I spoken as I have been able, brethren, of the 
relations of Congregationalism to the West. I have aimed 
to do it as for the glory of Christ, and as in the presence of a 
higher and yaster congregation; and I am sure I have 
done it in a spirit of kindness to the entire Christian brother- 
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hood. Our theme presents us with duty and hope, trials to 
patience and faith, to our trust in principle and trust in 
God. In canvassing it, you must bear in mind, as requisite 
to its right apprehension, that Congregationalism at the 
West is toa great extent still in the trials of its birth-period 
and immaturity—a birth period and immaturity amid strug- 
gle, irritation, and attack. You must remember that in rela- 
tion to the previously fixed order of church policy there, the 
Congregational movement appears almost as a reform, and 
must encounter the trials of all reforms. Be not surprised if 
together with genuine and noble spirits, there should, in 
some instances, be gathered around it the insurgent, intem- 
perate, and revolutionary elements that are prone to hang on 
the skirts of all change, however beneficent. Their presence 
need not much discourage or distress us. It is not indica- 
tive of intrinsic tendency and ultimate consequence so 
much as of an infant period. It is incident to the best as 
well as the worst and wildest schemes of change, and we 
have to bear the crudities of liberty always if we hope to 
enjoy its mature and glorious fruitage. 

Of you, brethren, who dwell in the old land, the mission 
of Congregationalism at the West demands, that you follow 
your exiles there, with your interest and affections, your 
letters, your newspapers, your counsels, your prayers, and as 
far as practicable and requisite with material aid to those 
who are compelled at the same time to build the church, the 
school-house, and the cabin, in the wilderness ; certainly, 
not to withdraw trust and sympathy because fidelity to your 
principles of church order may have brought on them the 
strife of tongues. Believe not all rumors. Try them. Re- 
spect your own principles and those who respect them ; 

teach them to your children, your churches, your theologi- 
cal seminaries, and send them with your sons to the West. 
Hspecially—and this I say in reference to all classes and in- 
terests, and not those ecclesiastical only—cease lionizing rene- 
gades, political, moral, or ecclesiastical, Cease worshipping 
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mere success, irrespective of the question of its mode of at- 
tainment. Let New England have done for ever with 
wandering after all demagogues in church or state, that 
bring back to the old mother as trophies of success, what 
are only wages of shame, the bribes for which they have 
sold her principles. 

Use well and wisely, brethren, your influence of metro- 
politan position. It is mighty, we feel your power—the 
power of your thought, opinion, and affection. Strong still 
are the ties that bind us to you. Your exiled sons bear ever 
a lengthened chain. We wear it by the pictured rocks of 
Superior, the distant falls of the Missouri, and to the Pacific 
Seas. We feel your heart beat across a continent. We are 
of you still, your land of rock and glen, of grim grey cliff and 
erystal lake, your melancholy pines and lofty solitudes, your 
glorious mountains and free old solemn sea, oh! they come to 
us in our dreams! they come with the faces of memory, 
living brows on which still beats life’s storm, and with the 
mighty spell of many graves—the graves of honored 
fathers; of brothers that have fallen in their strength, and 
gentle sisters who sleep in silent beauty on the distant 
hill-side, and mothers whose holy love still looks out on us, 
from the green mound in the shadows of the old church or 
in dells over which the awful mountains keep guard like 
angels of the resurrection. Oh! from all that magnificent and 
boundless realm where your wandering brethren and child- 
ren seek a home, from the mystic springs of the Mississippi 
and the tropical magnificence of the Southern Gulf to the 
Dalles of the Oregon and the Alps of Gold—from lone prairie, 
and forest, and desert, and the roar of mighty streams, and 
from chambers in cities of the plague—thick as beams of the 
setting sun, the West rays on you her thought; from hearts 
and homes past number, weaving the million-threaded web 
that binds still our lives together. Through these threads, as 
strings electric, we are acted on and react. 

The East, too, is our classic land. Here are our glorious 


ic 
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memories of history. Here the shadows of the sainted, 
gifted, and heroic dead still linger and still walk. Here are 
Plymouth Rock, and Bunker’s Hill, and the shades of Ver- 
non. The nation’s soul comes here on constant pilgrimage. 
From the solemn and gorgeous savannahs that stretch be- 
yond the “outgoings of evening”’ and from the margin of 
seas that lave spicy Cathay, it ever wanders back to the 
“Waves of the bay where the Mayflower lay” and the ocean 
that murmurs the requiem of heroes, and purpled of old 
under the battles of liberty to a richer stain than seas that 
flame with occidental pearl and gold. And who can tell 
‘but he whose heart hath tried,” how leaps that heart at 
looking again, after years of absence, on the stern old moun- 
tain land with all its blazonry of history, and memory, and 
love, scutcheoned on each peak, and strand, and hillside! As, 
on my return after such years of absence, I have pillowed 
my head in the thunder couch on its awful mountain pinna- 
cles, where they pierce highest towards heaven, I could not 
sleep for that I felt the heart of the glorious old mother 
beating up all night through the granite. 

Brethren, the empire of the West—a magnificent Titanic 
brood—still grows within your shadow. Still the thunder of 
Faneuil Hall echoes to St. Peter's. Every surge of opinion 
that dashes upon your shores, rolls on till it winds through 
the sinuosities of the Nebraska and breaks on the out-flank- 
ers of the Rocky Mountains. Yours is still the power of 
the mother land; use it well, use it promptly. Weare fast 
growing out of your shadow. The new world is fast emerging 
into light, solemnly and almost as rapidly, as the mountains 


rose from the primal deep. The structures of that world, 


whether they are to be a Pandemonium rising like an exhala- 
tion from hell-soil, or a foreshadow of the city of God whose 
beauty shall be seen in the latter day descending from God 
out of heaven, will soon claim the sky as their own. Be in- 
stant, earnest, patient in using well the opportunity of the 
plastic era. But look not on us with coldness and distrust, 
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if we grow not exactly in your likeness, if our prairies pro- 
duce not Adirondacks, or our Mississippis picture not again 
your Hudsons and Connecticuts. Accord to us somewhat 
of the freedom of your own great founders. Remember, 
though principles be the same, the mould of popular mind, 
the impress of environment, the plastic pressure of circum- 
stance, and the ethnic material are not the same. Wonder 
not if forms vary, though principles be unchanged. 

But, if principles transplanted to other lands shall ever 
seem to partake somewhat of the softening influences of a 
more Ionian clime, be it yours to keep up the granite man- 
hood of the old mountain stock. Above all, keep up the 
old metropolitan heart in strong, healthful, tonic heat. 
While your sons and brothers are wandering afar to build 
in new worlds, new empires and civilizations, do you of the 
homestead keep the ancient family hearthstones bright ; and 
let the wanderers, as they ever and anon look back from their 
battle with the wilderness and the waste—let them ever be- 
hold the old beacon-lights of the race, still blazing on and 
blazing on, clear, strong, and jubilant along the Hastern 


skies. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


[Tux substance of the following discourse was also delivered on the 17th of 
May, in the Chapel of Harvard College, as the Dudleian Lecture for 1854. 
The exordium of the lecture is here subjoined, as explaining the purpose of that 
foundation, and as describing an example of Christian liberality and fore- 
thought worthy to be remembered, and not less worthy to be imitated.] 


More than a hundred years ago, a good man, whose hope was in Christ, 
and who was expecting to depart and be with Christ, desired, as every man 
with Christian sentiments and aspirations must needs desire, that his use- 
fulness in this world might survive him. His spiritual sense, divinely 
quickened, had learned to recognise in the outward universe and in his own 
inward and higher nature, the manifestation of the eternal Power and God- 
head. From his childhood he had known the Holy Scriptures; and in 
those immortal records, glowing from age to age with inextinguishable 
inspiration, he had found light, strength, and the consciousness of 
fellowship with God. Searching the Scriptures as the oracles of God, 
he loved their spiritual Gospel, their doctrine of one Mediator; and his 
hereditary protest against the superstition and spiritual despotism with 
which Christianity has been overlaid in so large a portion of the nominally 
Christian world, became a deep and most religious conviction. Born and 
nurtured in that iconoclastic New England of other days, he loved the 
ecclesiastical system for which New England had been planted; and those 
churches, with the democratic equality of their brotherhood, with the rigor- 
ous simplicity of their arrangements, and with the Puritan nakedness of 
their ritual, were to his filial affection the fairest portion of that catholic 
visible commonwealth in which Christ is King. With such views as these, 
desiring to do good to other ages, he made provision for a perpetual series 
of annual discourses here, revolving in a quadrennial cycle through these 
four topics: The revelation which God has made of himself to man in nature : 
The evidence that the same God has made himself known to men by a super- 
natural revelation recorded in the Scriptures: The errors with which Roman 
tradition and usurpation have corrupted the knowledge and worship of God: 
and the vital connexion of the New England churches with that true Catho- 
lie church of the living God,in which Christ is present always, even to the 
end of the world. According to the arrangements instituted by the will of 
that good man so long ago, I stand in this honored presence to-day “for 
the maintaining, explaining, and proving the validity of the ordination of 
ministers or pastors of the churches, and so their administration of the 
sacraments or ordinances of religion, as the same hath been practised in 
New England from the first beginning of it, and so continued at this day. 


THE VALIDITY OF NEW ENGLAND ORDINATIONS. 


AD DRESS. 


WE are now assembled in the annual meeting of the 
American Congregational Union. Those on whom it was 
incumbent to make arrangements for the succession of meets 
ings connected with the occasion have thought it proper to 
provide that this meeting shall be opened with a discourse 
from the presiding officer of the year. 

In the choice of a subject, I have been guided in part by 
considerations of personal convenience. By a special engage: 
ment, which I need not explain, my thoughts have been di- 
rected of late to an inquiry respecting the vital connexion 
between the Congregational or New England churches in the 
United States, and that true Catholic Church of the living 
God in which Christ is present always to the end of the 
world. Such a subject has seemed to me to be not unworthy of 
a serious and careful discussion at the first annual convention 
of a society which has for its object, in the most comprehen- , 
sive statement, “the promotion of evangelical knowledge and 
piety in connexion with Congregational principles of church 
government.” And conscious as I am that the discussion 
will lack the profound philosophic insight and the classical 
eloquence which so instructed and delighted us in one of the 
discourses yesterday, and the affluent beauty of thought and 
illustration which so charmed us in the other, it relieves me 
to find that the theme which I have chosen for discussion 
may be regarded as following in some sort of logical sequence 
the subjects which have occupied our thoughts in the pre- 
ceding meetings of the present Convocation. 


None will be offended at the synonym, when I speak of 
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“the New England or Congregational Churches.” What is 
known as Congregationalism in the United States, is the 
system, religious and ecclesiastical, of the churches which were 
planted by the Puritan fathers of New England. It is dis- 
tinguished from the various systems of hierarchical and synod- 
ical or classical church-government, by its great principle 
that every local society of believers for communion in Chris- 
tian ordinances is, under Christ, a complete and independent 
church. Precisely the same principle is held, with exempla- 
ry tenacity and consistency, by the most numerous body of 
churches in the United States; yet the Baptists are not call- 
ed Congregationalists, and the only reason is that they insist 
upon immersion as the only mode of baptism, and do not 
recognise the children of believers as having a birthright in 
the kingdom of Christ. There are others “ who profess and 
call themselves Christians,” with various distinctive titles, 
and who hold as firmly as we do the independence and self: 
government of local churches, but who are not spoken of as 
Congregationalists, except with some additional word of ex- 
planation; inasmuch as Congregationalism, in the common 
use of the word, includes also the idea of that theology which 
has descended from the fathers of New Hngland—a theology 
freely and boldly argumentative, with no servile deference to 
any authority but that of the Bible, and yet essentially accor- 
dant with the symbolical books of the Reformation and of the 
Puritan age. The New England Churches, in New England 
and out of it, are as much agreed in holding what is com- 
monly called ‘the Evangelical system of theological doc- 
trine, and in baptizing the infant children of believing pa- 
rents, as they are in asserting their own independent com- 
pleteness and self-government under Him who is head over 
all things to the church. 

The subject then of this discourse is sufficiently intelli- 
gible. Taking for my text the words of an ancient thesis, I 
propose to examine “ the validity of the ordination of minis- 
ters or pastors of the churches, and so their administration of 
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the sacraments or ordinances of religion, as the same hath 
been practised in New England from the first beginning of it, 
and so continued at this day.” 

“The ordination of ministers or pastors of the churches 
as the same hath been practised in New England from the first 
beginning of it,” is “nothing else but the solemn putting a 
man into his place and office in the church—being like the in- 
stalling of a magistrate in the Commonwealth.” It is perform- 
ed by the laying on of hands and prayer, in the full assembly of 
the church, by whose choice, not without prayer and fasting, 
the candidate has been called to office. It is accompanied 
with a formal charge given in the name of Christ, and as from 
the mouth of God; andwith the symbolic right-hand of fellow- 
ship given and received as expressing the unity of the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, by expressing a recognition of the church 
and of its new pastor and overseer on the part of other church- 
es present by their officers and representatives, to co-operate 
in the proceedings. Thousands can testify that ‘the ordina- 
tion of ministers or pastors of the churches,” with all this pri- 
mitive simplicity of ritual, is, to an intelligent and religiously 
thoughtful mind, one of the most impressive of all ecclesias- 
tical solemnities, beautiful in holiness— 


“Beyond the pomp that charms the eye, 
And rites adorned with gold.” 


“The administration of the sacraments or ordinances of 
religion” by pastors and ministers thus ordained, is equally 
void of liturgical pomp. With pure water only, not with 
profane salt or spittle, nor with any superstitious charm, 
these pastors baptize “into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,”—following in their formula 
the letter of the New Testament record. At the table where 
Christ has appointed to meet his disciples, they preside in 


his name; breaking the bread with blessing, and offering 


the cup with thanksgiving, in exactest imitation of the 
Master's own ceremonial as set down in the story of that 
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night in which he was betrayed. Yet the ministration of 
these ordinances, as touching in their simplicity as they are 
sublime in their significance, is not to them their highest 
function. If this were the chief thing in their ministry they 
might be mistaken for priests, and might mistake themselves 
accordingly. But this administration of sacraments is only 
one of the zncidents of their office in the Church. Successors 
of the apostles, so far as any apostolic function could be 
perpetual, they have learned to say with the Chief of the 
Apostles, ‘‘Christ sent us not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel.” Pastors and teachers, bishops or overseers of the 
flock of God, their office is prophetic rather than priestly, 
and their chief work is that of dealing directly with the 
moral and spiritual faculties of men by the ministration of the 
word of God publicly and from house to house. This is what 
gives to their office its highest dignity and sanctity, and its 
hold on the affections aud reverence of a free and thoughtful 
people. The administration of sacraments is not their office, 
but only an incident of their office; as in the State the func- 
tion of administering oaths is incidental to the office of a 
judge. 

In regard to the ordination of these pastors there is raised 
the question of its validity; involving as is supposed the va- 
lidity of all their consequent administration, and in particular 
the validity of their administration of the sacraments or ordi- 
nances of the religion instituted by Christ. What is meant by 
those who deny the validity of these ordinations and conse- 
quent administrations, when they happen to know their own 
meaning, is, that the churches of New England, as we call 
them, are not churches at all—are not a portion of the one visi- 
ble catholic church of Christ, and have no share in that pro- 
mise-—“Lo, Iam with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 
When they deny the validity of these ordinations, they either 
mean nothing, or they mean that the pastors thus ordained 
are not Christian pastors. When they deny the validity of 
the administration of sacrament by these pastors, they either 
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mean nothing, or they mean that baptism thus administered 
is not Christian baptism; and that the table at which the 
Lord’s Supper is thus administered is not the table of the 
Lord. 

How then is such a question as this to be decided? The 
question is, in effect, though not in form, whether these 
pastors are Christian ministers—whether the flocks they 
guide and feed, are Christian churches—whether the religion 
administered by them is the Christian religion—whether 
Christ is with them—whether the Holy Spirit is with them 
—whether that word of the world’s Redeemer, ‘‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,” belongs to them. ‘To what tribunal can 
a question of this nature, concerning so large a portion of 
those ‘‘ who profess and call themselves Christians,” be car- 
ried for a decision? Where is the arbiter? What sort of 
evidence is pertinent? What are the rules and principles by 
which we may come to a safe conclusion ? 

We must not forget that this question, in the view of those 
who hold the negative—for it is from them that the question 
originally comes—is by no means a question of mere specu- 
lation, interesting only to theologians and to scholars curious 
in the abstrusities of ecclesiastical lore. On the contrary, it 
is with them, and from their point of view, an eminently 
practical question ; a question of intense personal interest to 
every man who desires to be a partaker in the grace and 
friendship of God. With them it isa question which touches 
Christianity at a most vital point. Ona question like this, 
when we have to do with those who hold the negative, we 
cannot reason conclusively from the nature of Christianity ; 
for the fact that they have raised the question, and that it is 
in their view a question of such moment, is evidence that 
their conception of the nature of Christianity is too widely 
different from ours to afford the common premises from 
which we and they can reach a common conclusion. We 
cannot refer it to the arbitrament of pope or prelate, 
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living or dead, or of any council, ancient or modern, national 
or cecumenical ; for whatever veneration they may have for 
such authorities in relation to such a question, we have none. 
There is, however, a common arbiter whose authority is 
acknowledged by them and by usalike. There are common 
premises from which they and we can set forth in argument 
together. In the nature of the case, the question is one on 
which there is no appeal but to the authentic and original 
records of the Christian religion. 

Turning then to those records, we inquire what test they 
give by which we can determine the validity of ordination. 
In what circumstances, and under what conditions, does the 
induction of a pastor into his office in the church, the formal 
setting apart of a minister to his work, acquire the attribute 
of validity, and communicate that quality to his subsequent 
administrations? If the question is so important now, it 
must have been equally important in the first century. How 
did the Apostles treat this question of validity? What 
principles did they announce—-what rules and cautions did 
they give, by which the churches under their personal care 
might be enabled, in their absence, and after they had gone 
from among the living, to distinguish validity of ordination 
from invalidity ? 

At first sight, it is somewhat suspicious in regard to the 
nature of the question we have taken in hand—that the 
New Testament contains no such word as validity in connex- 
ion with the ordination of ministers or, the administration of 
sacraments—no parallel word or phrase—no hint to show 
that the idea which that word stands for in these later centu- 
ries, had ever occurred to the apostles, or to those whom 
they personally instructed. But we will not at present 
insist on this strange silence of the Apostles and their seem- 
ingignorance. I advert to it here, not as giving us any direct 
argument for the validity of our ordinations, but only for 
the sake of showing that if we would carry this question to 
the tribunal of the New Testament, with any hope of ob- 
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taining a clear decision, we must get it translated, as it were, 
into some form in which the Apostles and Evangelists—if 
we could summon them, as Saul at Endor summoned the 
prophet—would be able to understand it. In other words 
we must take the question in that more generic form of 
it which has already been suggested; and then we shall 
find the Scriptures ready to give us light. 

When the validity of our New England ordinations, and 
consequently the validity of the administration of sacraments 
in our churches, is denied, the denial means that the pastors 
thus ordained are not ministers of Christ, or of the Christian 
religion, but are mere pretenders to that ministry. Here then 
we have the question in a form in which we can bring it di- 
rectly within the range of the light that shines from the pages 
of the New Testament. In the teaching of the Apostles, 
and of the Christ himself, it is made the duty not of 
apostles only, or of ministers; not of the learned only, or 
of the wise and gifted ; not of synods only, and ecclesiastical 
assemblies, but of all Christians alike and individually ; nay 
of all men to whom Christianity is offered, to exercise their 
judgment in regard to those who profess to be the ministers 
of God. If we take the Christian Scriptures for our guide, 
we find that it is the duty of all Christians—nay of all men 
—to acknowledge Christ’s true ministers, and to reject all 
mere pretenders. On this point at least, our friends who 
hold forth on every side the invalidity of our ordinations 
and our sacraments, are in agreement with the Scriptures. 
Averse as they are to the exercise of private judgment on 
other points, they are compelled to acknowledge the order- 
liness and the necessity of those acts of private judgment by 
which the individual, unfortunately educated in the habit of 
reading the Scriptures for himself, is to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that he has no right of private judgment on religious 
questions, but is to surrender his conscience to the keeping 
of the church and of its divinely instituted hierarchy. Their 
appeal, therefore, against what we regard as the administra- 
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tion of Christianity in our churches—their argument to show 
that these pastors are not ministers of Christ, but only pre- 
tenders and conscious or unconscious impostors—is not a 
concio ad clerum only, but a concio ad populum, level as they 
suppose to the meanest capacity. They expect that indivi- 
dual hearers and readers—the unlearned as well as the learn- 
ed—men, women, and children—will understand the argu- 
ment, and, in the exercise of their judgment on a matter 
which concerns their salvation, will acknowledge the true 
ministers of God and reject the pretenders. So far at least, 
they and the New Testament are agreed. Thus the Apostle 
John says, “‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit; but try the 
spirits whether they are of God; for many false prophets 
are gone out into the world.” Thus the Saviour himself 
had said before him, “‘ Beware of false prophets, who come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.” Thus the church at Ephesus is commended by Him 
who holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, “I know thy 
works”—“ thou hast tried them which say they are apostles 
and are not, and hast found them liars.” 

What rules then do Christ and his Apostles give us—what 
principles do they propound, by which we may safely try the 
Spirits when many false prophets are abroad? By what tests, 
within the reach and comprehension of ordinary Christians, 
may a true minister of the Christian religion be distinguished 
from a mere pretender? [By the same tests, undoubtedly, 
- may the question be decided, whether great religious unions 
and organizations, bearing the Christian name, and making 
in some sort a Christian profession, and so calling them- 
selves churches, are to be recognised as belonging to the one 
holy catholic church, and as having a right to the promise of 
Christ’s perpetual presence.] The same tests, undoubtedly, 
by which an individual pretender is detected and exposed, 
may be applied to bodies of clergy—national, provincial, or 
sectarian. If the pastors of the New England churches, 
taken as a body and in their succession and history from 
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the first settlement of New England to this time, are not 
Christian ministers—which is implied in the alleged invalid- 
ity of their ordination—and if, therefore, all their ministra- 
tions are spiritually worthless, and the great religious com- 
monwealth in which they serve is without the pale of the 
true Christendom, the fact will certainly be made to appear by 
the application of the tests prescribed in the New Testament. 
What these tests are, it is not difficult for any reader of the 
Scriptures to see. 

Opening the New Testament at the passage already allud- 
ed to, where the Apostle John [1 John iv. 1] warns his readers 
that many false prophets had gone out into the world —“many 
antichrists,” as he describes them elsewhere in a still more 
energetic phrase—we see in what way he expects that the 
true minister of Christianity will be identified, and in what 
way the mere pretender will be detected. ‘Believe not 
every spirit” —every pretender to spiritual gifts or spiritual 
authority—“ but try the spirits whether they are of God.” 
But how can they venture to judge in so difficult a matter? 
He immediately proceeds to tell them, ‘Hereby know ye 
the Spirit of God: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
God.” “They,” he says [5]—meaning the false prophets or 
the spiritual pretenders who are not of God—“ are of the 
world, therefore speak they of the world and the world 
heareth them. We are of God; he that knoweth God hear- 
eth us; he that is not of God, heareth not us. Hereby know 
we the spirit of truth and the spirit of error.” What kind of 
a test 1s this, by which Christians are to distinguish the true 
spiritual gifts in the church from the spurious and deceitful? 
Manifestly, it is not the test of a dead dogmatic formula, 
but the very different test—at once more rigorous and more 
hberal—of spiritual sympathies and antipathies. The Apos- 
tles and their churches were united in one great spiritual 
fellowship, by the bond of a common affectionate faith in a 
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personal and living Saviour. The distinctive and central 
fact of what they called the Gospel—the great historic real- 
ity on which their faith rested; which had moved the 
depths of their interior being; which had wakened their 
reverent, earnest, grateful affection; which had kindled 
within them a new sense of invisible and divine realities, and 
a new consciousness of spiritual life——was this, Jesus is the 
Christ come in human nature, the anointed Redeemer, the 
Prince and Saviour, the Creative Word, the Eternal Life. I 
need not stop to explain the reach and grandeur of this fact, 
to trace out its relations, or to unfold its effects, in the con- 
sciousness of the believer quickened by the Holy Spirit. It 
is enough to say that in this apostle’s theory, Christian men 
whose religious faith and affections centre on the person of 
Jesus Christ, are competent to know what Christianity 
is when they hear it uttered from living lips; and he 
bids them try the spirits by this test: Do they utter them- 
selves as if they had any just notion of the great fact that 
Jesus is the Christ come in human nature? The quality of 
the teacher is ascertained by the quality of his teaching— 
the spirit is known by his utterance—the prophet by his 
prophecy. John’s test for the trial of the spirits is this: 
Look to the matter of their teaching. The teacher of true 
Christianity, whose utterances commend him as such to the 
conscience and to the Christian consciousness, is of God. 
And on the other hand, the pretender to whatever spiritual 
gifts or spiritual authority, who does not hold forth a 
living and loving Christianity, all radiant from the central 
fact that Jesus is the Messiah, come in human nature,—is 
not of God. 

In the same way, the Apostle Peter defines “false 
teachers” (2 Pet. ii. 6) by their teaching; they “deny the 
Lord who redeemed them.” He evidently knew no better 
way of showing that a man is not a Christian minister than 
by showing that what the man administers is not Chris- 
tianity. So the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xii. 8) refers to the 
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same test for the trial of spiritual gifts and pretensions. 
Alluding to the ignorance and heathenism from which some 
of the Corinthian Christians had been converted, he says, 
“T give you to understand, that no man speaking by the 
Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed; and that no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” Due 
honor put upon Jesus as the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, and as the author and finisher of our faith, is the 
characteristic feature of all truly Christian ministrations. 

The first test then of a Christian minister, and of his 
ministrations, is the question whether that which he adminis- 
ters is Christianity. The teacher of true Christianity—of 
that Christianity which is not mere dogma and tradition, but 
life and love with Christ for its centre—is a true Christian 
teacher. The minister whose administration in publie wor- 
ship and ordinances, and in the preaching of the word, is 
the administration of true and spiritual Christianity, is a 
Christian minister. And surely the test whieh, when ap- 
pled to an individual minister, determines his character as 
Christian or unchristian, may be applied with equal eonfi- 
dence to a body and succession of ministers. The Scriptures 
teach us that the question whether they are a body and suc- 
cession of Christian ministers, is a question of fact, to be 
determined by inspection—by observing and so ascertaining 
whether that which they administer is in reality the Chris- 
tian religion, 

But there is another test—or rather another form and 
application of the test. The Saviour himself, when he warns 
his disciples to beware of false prophets, who come with fair 
appearances and pretensions, but who are in reality destroy- 
ers, says (Matt. vii. 15-20), “ye shall know them by their 
fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 
The rich, ripe clusters, pendent from the vine, demonstrate 
that the living growth which produces them is a genuine 
vine. You need not ask who planted it. You need not 
ask whence came the seed or the cutting, from which that 
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growth began. You are not to doubt whether it is really a 
vine or only a thorn-bush uncommonly elongated and 
flourishing, till you have explored the records and traced its 
pedigree backward some four thousand years to the vine- 
yard which Noah planted after the deluge. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” This is substantially the same test 
with that proposed by the Apostles. The quality of the 
minister is to be determined by the quality of his adminis- 
tration; the quality of the teacher by the quality of 
his teaching; the quality of the prophet, by the quality 
of the message which he brings as from God. What kind 
of fruit does he bring forth? ‘Try all prophets—all 
religious teachers—all who profess to administer the word 
and grace of God—hby the tendency and moral effects of 
their ministry. The genuineness of a ministry is known 
by its fruits. What better test can there be than this? We 
know what is the moral tendency of true Christianity, and 
what are its legitimate effects on individual character and 
on society. It is the tree of life, whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. It is the stream which the prophet 
saw in his vision, when the waters of Siloe, bursting from 
their hidden channels, swelled into a river; and flowing 
along the dreary wady toward the sea of Sodom, they 
changed the desert into beauty, and its scorched barrenness 
into waving verdure. That which does not produce the 
effects of Christianity—that which does not work the moral 
and spiritual changes in which Christianity manifests its 
nature and its power, is not Christianity ; and those who ad- 
minister it are not Christian ministers. 

Briefly then, Christianity, according to its own authentic 
words, is something which can be identified by the instructed 
moral sense. If thine eye be single—if the light that is in 
thee be not darkness—you can know the legitimate fruit of 
Christian doctrine and Christian institutions, when you see 
it, as certainly as you know the difference between a thistle 
and a fig. No doubt there may be individual instances, in 
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which the application of the test is not absolutely conclusive, 
because the fruit is not sufficiently developed in the indivi- 
dual. Here and there a convert may be better than the 
teaching under which he was converted; and even the 
teacher may not illustrate in his own character the moral 
effect of his own doctrine. There may be a Judas among 
the Apostles; and on the other hand, Satan himself may be 
transformed into an angel of light. But taken on the large 
scale, the effects and fruits of any religious system are an 
intelligible and indisputable demonstration of the nature and 
character of the system itself. That religious system which 
produces upon individuals and upon society, in a fair field 
and from age to age, the manifest effects of Christianity—is 
Christianity, valid and true; and those who administer 
that system, in its doctrines and in its ritual, are Christian 
ministers. 

Such is the rule given us by the Apostles, and by Christ 
himself, for the decision of the question now before us. We 
are to ascertain who are Christian ministers, by ascertaining 
whether they are in reality ministers of Christ’s Gospel ; and 
if there be a question whether the system which they ad- 
minister is in reality the Christian religion, that question 
may be answered by ascertaining its results as they lie open 
to inspection, and as the moral sense, enlightened by the 
Scriptures, and quickened by the inward grace of God, pro- 
nounces them good or evil. Another rule has been 
proposed, as we all well know—a rule which is thought by 
some to be not only more convenient but far more safe for 
general use. Instead of judging the minister by the quality 
of his ministration, and the ministration by its tendencies as 
ascertained in its historical results, it is proposed to judge 
the ministration by the minister, and then to judge the 
minister by inquiring whether there are adequate external 
evidences to show that he is in the right line of succession 
from the Apostles. According to this method, the first 
question is, Who ordained him ?—and the next, Who ordained 
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his ordainers ?—and, Can his outward vocation and commis- 
sion to administer the Christian religion be thus traced back 
through a succession of ordinations to the original promul- 
gators of Christianity? To such a theory of the matter, 
aside from its intrinsic preposterousness and the contradiction 
which it offers to the whole nature and genius of Chris- 
tianity, there are these grave objections. 

1. Neither Christ nor any one of his Apostles has in any 
instance directed churches or individual Christians to inquire 
after any man’s pedigree as a minister of the word of God 
and of Christian ordinances. Our Lord and his Apostles 
never tell us that we are to detect a false teacher by inquir- 
ing where he got his ordination. No Apostle has ever told 
us, ‘ye shall know the false teacher by this, that we have 
not ordained him or made him a minister.” He who is head 
over all things to the church, has never said, ‘ yeshall know 
them by their ordination; ye shall know them by their 
lineage.” His rule is—and it shall stand for ever—“ ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” And asif for the purpose of 
guarding us against a notion so mischievous and so unchris- 
tian, we have it distinctly upon record, that when his best 
beloved disciple said to him (Mark ix, 88), ‘‘ Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us; 
and we forbade him because he followeth not us,”—his 
answer was, “‘ Forbid him not, for there is no man who shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me; 
for he that is not against us is on our part.” That is to say— 
Whomsoever you find doing my work in the world, or 
attempting to do it, you need not disclaim him—you need 
not demand his commission or authority for daring to serve 
me; inquire only whether he is indeed my friend; see 
whether he speaks evil of me; see whether he derogates 
from my authority before you derogate from his; “for he 
that is not against us,” in our great conflict with the world’s 
wickedness and with the powers of darkness, “is for us.” 
Paul too, warning the churches of Galatia (Gal. i. 7, 8) against 
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those irregular itinerants of the concision—those sectarian 
and uncatholic teachers—who troubled them, and would 
pervert the Gospel of Christ, says, not that those teachers 
have not been properly ordained, nor that they are out of 
the right line of succession (the very imputation, by the way, 
which they made against him, and which he did not stoop 
to deny), but he says, with all the emphasis of his great and 
earnest soul, “‘ though we, or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be anathema.” 

2. But it is another objection to this theory of the subject, 
that the New Testament does not contain at all that doctrine 
of ordination on which the theory rests, and which it as- 
sumes as a first prineiple. The doctrine of ordination as it 
underlies the theory in question, is that a man can be author- 
ized to administer the Gospel, and especially its symbolical 
ordinances, only by a certain form to which the imposition 
of the hands of a certain properly qualified functionary is 
essential; and that in this particular way—by this precise 
manipulation—there is effected a transmission of powers 
which were originally given by Christ in that way to the 
Apostles, and which have thus been handed down from the 
Apostles to certain functionaries at this day. This doctrine 
of ordination our fathers renounced, and “ prayed to be de- 
livered from the snare thereof.’”” We too renounce it, bless- 
ing God for our liberty from that ‘covenant of works,” and 
resolving not to be entangled again with that yoke of bond- 
age. We find indeed in the New Testament a custom, a 
habit, an institute if you please, of the ordination of minis- 
ters, whether missionaries or officers in churches, by the 
xebporovic of the brotherhood and the xerpedecta of the elders ; 
and we accept that institute with all readiness as our fathers 
did, because it is an authorized as well as a devout and de- 
eorous method of inauguration. But the idea that the being 
of Christianity—the stability, nay, the existence of that 
church against which the gates of Hades shall never prevail 
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—is suspended on the attenuated thread of a tactual succes- 
sion stretching backwards over vast chasms of darkness to 
the fingers of Peter—still more that our faith in the con- 
tinued grace of God must fail unless we can trace that thread 
—is an idea of which the New Testament gives us not even 
the faintest intimation. 

Do we then admit that the churches of New England, and 
of the same faith and order elsewhere, stand in no vital suc- 
cession from the Apostles and the churches of the primitive 
age? Do we admit that our churches, with their adminis- 
tration of Christianity, are not historically identified with 
that universal church which Jesus of Nazareth began to 
build upon a rock, taking Simon whose surname was Peter 
for the first stone in the building? Do we hold, as even 
some Protestants charge us with holding—that Christ’s 
original church failed, and that the gates of hell prevailed 
against it through the middle ages, till our fathers founded 
it again at the Reformation? God forbid! We hold that 
Christianity has existed in the world without interruption of 
its historic continuity, ever since its glorious author came to 
seek and to save the lost. We hold that it has existed not 
merely in written documents, nor merely as a philosophy or 
system of propositions, but as a living foree in living human 
hearts—a foree propagating itself by vital influences from 
heart to heart, and from age to age. We hold that it has 
existed not as a mere sentiment, or feeling of the Divine, in 
here and there a gifted and meditative mind, nor as a thing 
anknown and hidden from the search of history, but as a 
grand historic reality—a subduing, creative, organizing 
power—a principle of association and fellowship among men 
as well as of communion between God and human souls. 
We hold that the history of Christianity in the world is the 
history of an organizing force and of its effects, and is there- 
fore the history of the church in the true meaning of that 
word; and that the history of the world from the era of 
Ohrist’s coming derives its highest significance from its rela- 
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tion and real subordination to the history of the church. 
At the Reformation there commenced indeed what we call 
a new epoch. There was collision and conflict of forces, 
there was expansion and development, there was a partial 
separation of mutually repellent elements; but there was 
not a new church, nor was there any break of historic suc- 
cession in the administration of the Gospel. As there was 
a living Christianity before the Reformation, identical in its 
being with the living Christianity which followed ; so there 
was before the Reformation a true ministry, with which the 
ministry that followed was connected in a natural succession. 
Luther and Zuingle, those twin stars of the Reformation, 
were members of Christ’s visible and true Catholic church, 
and ministers of the word and of Christ’s ordinances— 
known and widely honored as such, before God put them to 
the work of reforming; nor did they forfeit, by their obedience 
to his high vocation, their title to be thus known and honored. 
The Reformation did not make the reformers members of 
the church Catholic or ministers of Christ, but they began 
the work, and led in it, because they were already Christ’s 
consecrated ministers, and because the performance of their 
ministry, while it gave them continually clearer and larger 
views of the Gospel which they preached, brought them 
into conflict with superstition, and false doctrine, and spiri- 
tual oppression. 

So when Christianity was planted on these New England 
shores, it came hither to strike its roots into the virgin soil, 
not as a new thing just created and sent down from God, 
but as the old imperishable Christianity of the Apostles and 
of Christ himself—a branch or offshoot of the vine which in 
the old world had already had the growth of sixteen eentu- 
ries. Often have our hearts swelled as we have been made 
to think how much of the future—what a freight of destiny 
—was in the Mayflower, when laden with human households 
and human loves and hopes and griefs, and resonant with 
prayer and psalm, she slowly floated on her wintry voyage. 
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But there is equal sublimity in the thought of all the fore- 
going history that was living in the Christian life of the Pil- 
grim church, when the brethren in that narrow and crowded 
cabin formed their political compact “in the name of God.” 
The mingled life of all the Christian centuries was in those 
lowly and believing hearts. There was the result not only 
of their personal experiences from the day when first they 
covenanted with each other that they would walk together 
as a church in conformity with the principles of the New 
Testament, “ whatever it might cost them”—not only of the 
studies and teaching, the faith, the devotion, the affection of: 
their beloved and honored pastor—not only of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual culture which he and they had received 
from their own Christian fellowship in the word and the 
instituted worship and service of God—but of all in the past 
that had concurred to make them what they were in their 
religious life and aspirations. The conflicts of the Reforma- 
tion, the scholastic theology of the middle ages, all the 
great labors and agonies by which Christianity had lived 
amid its perils, all the life and growth of the universal 
church, had contributed to shape their intellectual and spiri- 
tual being; and the conjoined effect of all was incorporated 
with their life as a Christian brotherhood. The sternness of 
Calvin, the homely heroism of Latimer, the audacity of 
Luther, the rugged vigor of Wycliffe, had to do with the 
thinking, the feeling, the praying, the acting, the being of 
that Pilgrim church; and of each of them, as of a spiritual 
ancestor, it might be said that something of his life was 
there. Others of earlier centuries, Anselm, Beda, Augustin, 
Athanasius, were there. The struggles of great souls from 
age to age, longing for light and freedom—the unfailing 
prayer of all the saints,—“ thy kingdom come ”—the groans 
of martyrs whose ashes had been cast upon the winds,— 
all were there, incorporated with the life and beating in 
the pulses of those living hearts, so humble, so heroic, so full 
of devotion and of love. The Apostles were there, and those 
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who died for Christ in Nero’s gardens and in the Roman 
amphitheatre, And more than all, and in a far sublimer 
sense, Christ was there. His presence was with them as 
truly as with the disciples of old when he came to them 
walking on the waves of Galilee. His life that lives in his 
Church through all the ages of its progress, was in their life. 
Who will tell us that the one holy Catholic church in 1620 
did not include the church of the Mayflower? Who will 
tell us that Christ was at that moment with James of Eng- 
land and with Buckingham, because Laud was with them, 
and that Christ was not with Carver, Bradford, and Brews- 
ter, and their company, because there was no mitred head 
among them ? 

The Christianity, then, which planted itself here in the 
form of Congregational churches, was in a vital connexion 
with the Christianity of England, and through that with the 
Christianity of Europe and of all foregoing ages. Or, to put 
the fact into the simplest statement of it, the first pastors and 
teachers of our New England charches—the Wilson and 
Cotton of Massachusetts, the Hooker and Davenport of Con- 
necticut—had been, before their coming hither, able and faith- 
ful ministers of the word of God in England. That they had 
exercised their ministry in the national church-establishment, 
and had been canonically ordained by English prelates, is a 
small matter to insist on here or anywhere. What is more 
to the point, is, that they were in a historic succession from 
ministers who, went before them, and who had taught and 
trained them, and had led them to the ministry; that the 
things which they had heard among many witnesses, the 
same committed they by special training and instruction to 
faithful men who were able to teach others also; and that 
thus the churches of New England, taken as one great reli- 
gious community, have enjoyed for more than two centuries 
—and let us hope in God shall still enjoy through untold 
ages—a, true administration of Christ’s word and ordi- 
nances. 
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It is not, however, from any outward succession that we 
deduce our confidence in the validity and genuineness of the 
administration of Christianity in our churches. On the con- 
trary, from the validity of the administration of the Gospel 
in our churches, we infer with assurance the reality of the 
inward and vital connexion between our own New England 
church history, and the history of the universal church of 
Christ. To vindicate the validity of these administrations, 
we appeal not to musty records or doubtful traditions of 
prelatical consecrations; but to those unquestionable phe- 
nomena in which vital and spiritual forces make themselves 
visible. That these churches are Christian congregations— 
that the ministers ordained in them, by the lifting up of the 
hands of the brotherhood, and by the laying on of the hands 
of the elders, do really administer the Christian religion, is 
not a matter of doubtful disputation to the intelligence or 
to the moral sense of men enlightened by the word and 
spirit of God. “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus is 
the Messiah come in human nature, is of God.” ‘ He that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son.” “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Spirit.” Where, this side of heaven, is 
Jesus the Anointed known and honored as the “Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world,” if not in the Congregational 
churches of New England, and in the ministration at their 
altars? Where, if not in these churches, do sermon and 
prayer, song and sacrament, continually hold forth, that to 
the Christ crucified “‘God hath given a name which is above 
every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee shonld 
bow of those in heaven, and those in earth, and those under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
the Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father?” Where, 
if not in these churches, does spiritual worship utter itself 
in devout accordance with the doxology of the Apocalypse, 
“ Blessing, and Honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
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that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” And if our church history shows here and there an 
instance of defection from the Christian truth, let the accu- 
sers of our churches tell us, if they can, where Christianity 
has more effectually demonstrated its own recuperative power, 
than under our free system, and under what outward form 
it is more manifest that the church, the body of Christ, 


“Vital in every part, 
Cannot but by annihilating die.” 


‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” If that religion 
which has been administered in the churches of New Eng- 
land, ‘‘ from the first beginning of it,” is not a genuine and 
valid Christianity, then may men gather grapes of thorns 
and figs of thistles. Where, upon earth—where, in all the 
history of the universal church of Christ, are the legitimate 
effects of Christianity to be found, if not in the religious 
history and the present aspect of New England? You may 
circumnavigate the globe to find a field which the Lord hath 
blessed above all other lands—a land where the grace of 
a redeeming God is at this moment exhibiting most impres- 
sively its power to renew the face of the earth—and you 
shall find it not where the apostles toiled and suffered in 
the ages long ago, but here, among those monumental hills, 
those smiling villages, those frequent spires, those domes- 
tic sanctuaries of love and purity and of Christian faith 
and worship, those graves—the ancient and the recent— 
made in immortal hope. If we look back along the line of 
buried generations, how attractive are the examples of holi- 
ness that shine upon us!—the seraphic Edwards, the saintly 
Brainard, the apostolic EKliot—how many are the treasured 
names of those who have walked with God, and have follow- 
ed their Saviour into the unseen glory! Are they to be ex- 
cluded from the pale of the church catholic in the name 
of catholicity? The institutions of Congregational New 
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England—its schools and various arrangements for the uni- 
versal distribution of knowledge—its seats of science and of 
theological learning—its provision for the relief of every form 
of human affliction, so that the deaf hear, the dumb man 
speaks, the blind see and read, and the unbalanced reason 
finds its equipoise under the skilful touch of Christ-like gen- 
tleness—is there no Christianity in these? The theology 
which our New England divines are ever hammering into a 
more rigorous shape of orthodoxy—impute to it what eccen- 
tricities and provincialisms you please—the distinctive theo- 
logy of New England, with its strenuous and unyielding 
grasp on the Gospel as the revelation of God in Christ re- 
conciling the world to himself—is there no Christianity in 
this? The developed moral sense of New England, with its 
abhorrence of oppression and injustice, its impatience of 
whatever degrades humanity, and its constant aspiration and 
struggle towards the complete reformation of society—is 
there in this, whatever of occasional error or excess you 
may ascribe to it, no yearning and working of a Christian 
sentiment? The religious sensibility of New England, with 
its cheerful yet tranquil and holy Sabbaths, with its still 
reverence in the house of God, with its movements of paro- 
chial sympathy—its awakenings and conversions—its expe- 
riences so often vindicated as the work of God, by a holy 
living and a victorious death—is there no Christianity in 
this? The evangelism of New England, with the grandeur 
of its enterprises and the affluence of its free contributions 
from rich and poor, with its pioneers fixing the centres of 
illumination on the prairies of the Mississippi, and where the 
mountains slope to the Pacific, with its hallowed graves on 
many a distant shore, and its living messengers under every 
temperate or torrid sky, and with its glorious trophies in Asia 
and the isles—is there no Christianity in this? In the dark, 
faint hour, when heart and flesh are failing, give me, rather 
than any formal absolution spoken by priestly lips, or any 
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viaticum administered by priestly hands, the living faith in 
Christ that burned in the Pilgrim exiles struggling with 
want, and winter, and disease, and dying to lie down in 
hidden graves, and that burns to-day with kindred flame in 
the Pilgrim missionary, dying amid his swarthy converts 
under the tropical sunlight, on some lonely isle where the 
billows break in murmuring music on the coral shore. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue first anniversary of the American Congregational Union was held at 
the Chureh of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 
10th and 11th, 1854. On the morning of Wednesday, the Union was 
addressed by Rey. E. A. Park, D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary ; and 
on the afternoon of the same day by Rey. T. M. Post, D.D., of St. Louis, 
Missouri. On Thursday afternoon the annual meeting for business was 
held. After an address from Rey. L. Bacon, D.D., the President, the 
reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were read and adopted. The fol- 
lowing persons were elected officers of the Union for the ensuing year. 


OFFICERS. 

President :—Ruy. Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven. 

Vice Presidents :—Hon. Braprorp R. Woop, Albany, N. Y.; Ruv. Gzorax 
Suepparp, D,D., Bangor, Me.; Rev. Marx Hopxins, D.D., Williamstown, 
Mass.; Hoy, Emory Wasupurn, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Onantes WALker, 
D.D., Pittsford, Vt.; Hon. Arisrancuus Cxampton, Rochester, N. Y.; Ruy. H. 
D. Krronrr1, Detroit, Michigan; Rev. T. M. Post, St. Louis, Mo.; Ray, 
Epwarps A. Park, D.D., Andover, Mass.; Hon. A. M. Cotirys, Hartford, 
Conn.; Rav. O. E. Dagerrr, D.D., Canandaigua, N. Y.; Rev. Jona. Leavitt, 
D.D., Providence, R. 1; Ray. J. M. Srurrrvant, D.D., Jacksonville, Il. ; Rzy. 
Wim Parton, D.D., New York; Rey. J, H. Livstey, D.D., Greenwich, 
Conn.; Hon. H. B. Speniman, Cleaveland, Ohio; Rey, Samuet O. Barriers, 
Manchester, N. H.; 8S. B. Gooxins, Esq., Terre Haute, Ind.; Rev. T. Dwicnr 
Hunt, San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. Taomas Wioxes, Marietta, Ohio; Epwarp D. 
Hotron, Esq., Milwaukie, Wis.; Rev. Juzrus A, Rezp, Davenport, lowa; Rev. 
Cuartes Brrouer, Newark, N. J. 

Trustees :—Ruy. T, Arxinson, Rey. H. W. Breousr, Mn. H. C0. Bowny, Ray. 
G. B. Curzver, D.D., Mr. 8. B, Cuitrenpren, Mr. James Freeianp, Mr, W. C. 
Guan, Mr. W. A. Hatt, Mr. Israut Minor, Rev. R. S. Srorrs, Jz., Rev. J. P. 
Tuomrson, Mr. George Waker, Mr. O. E, Woon. 

Secretary :—Rey. T. Arkryson. 

Treasurer :—~-Mr, Ispant Mryor, 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Union be tendered to Rev. Drs. Parr, 
Post, and Bacon, for the addresses delivered by them severally before the 
Union at this its first annual gathering, and that copies of the same be 
requested with a view to their publication under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees. [In accordance with this resolution the present volume is 
issued. ] 
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Rev. R.S. Storrs, Jr., in behalf of the Trustees, submitted the following 
plan for the establishment of Pastoral Libraries. 

That the Trustees of this Union be instructed to make immediate effort 
to raise a fund of at least TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS ($12,000), to aid 
Congregational Churches, especially those which are comparatively feeble, 
to form Pastoral Libraries; said Fund to be administered in accordance 
with the following rules :— 

I. The interest of it may be annually distributed in promotion of this 

_ object; and to this interest may be added, at the discretion of the Trustees, 
such other sums as shall be annually contributed by churches or indivi- 
duals, for the same special purpose ; but no portion of the original Fund of 
Twelve Thousand Dollars shall be ever expended, the same being always 
retained as a basis of operations. 

II. Appropriations under this plan may be made to any Congregational 
Church, evangelical in its faith, within the United States; but the Trustees 
shall always have the right to select, from the applications made to them, 
such as seem to them at once most needy and most promising. 

III. No sum exceeding Firty Dotiars ($50), shall be appropriated to 
any one church in one year. 

IV. No sum shall be appropriated to any church until at least an equal 
amount has been raised by the church itself, to be expended at the same 
time, for the same purpose. 

V. The appropriation made by the Trustees may be paid by them in 
money, or, at their discretion, in standard biblical, theological, and historical 
works, to be purchased by them at wholesale and distributed at cost; and 
they shall always have power, in making an appropriation, to require that 
the total list of works to be purchased be submitted to them, and approved 
or amended by them. 

VI. Every congregation receiving such an appropriation shall enter into 
covenant with the Trustees that the Library thus founded shall remain in 
perpetuity a “ Pastoral Library,” for the special use of the minister or 
ministers of that church; that no division of it shall be made among the 
members of said church, but that it shall be kept by itself, in a secure 
place, insured against loss by fire; and that, in the event of the extinction 
or dissolution of the church, it shall revert to the disposal of the Trustees. 

VII. No moneys accruing from this fund shall be applied to any other 
use than the formation of Pastoral Libraries, as specified above. 

VIII. These Rules for the administration of the Fund shall not be 
altered, except by a majority of two-thirds of those present and voting at an 
annual meeting of this Union. 

In the course of some remarks, setting forth the need of this scheme, 
Mr. Storrs said that he knew of one Congregational clergyman whose 
whole library had consisted of two volumes of Barnes’ Notes. He also 
stated that, by an arrangement with booksellers, the Trustees would be 
able to purchase works for these libraries at cost, thus securing to the 
churches a larger supply of books than they could otherwise procure for 
the same investment. 


The Trustees were authorized to take immediate measures to carry out 
the foregoing plan. 
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THE COLLATION. 

On Thursday evening the members of the Union, with a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen, assembled in the dining-hall of the Mansion 
House, Brooklyn, to partake of an elegant collation, provided under the 
direction of the Committee of Arrangements. As there was no reporter 
present on behalf of the Trustees, we are dependent upon the brief reports 
of the newspapers and our own recollections, for a sketch of the speeches 
on this occasion. It will be noticed that several of the “ sentiments” were 
drawn directly or indirectly from the address of Prof. Park, which gave 
them a point not at first obvious to the general reader. The following 
brief outline may serve to convey the spirit of the oceasion to those not 
present, and to revive its interest in the minds of those who were. 

CHANDLER Starr, Esq., of Brooklyn, was called to the chair, and ace 
knowledged the honor in a few appropriate remarks. 

Rey. Lyman Beecher, D.D., asked a blessing upon the feast. 

After the company had partaken of the viands prepared, Rey. R. S. Storrs, 
Jr., said it was his purpose simply to welcome his brethren from other 
parts of the country to Brooklyn, of which he felt warranted to say, in the 
language of the apostle, that his “was no mean city.” It was a city of 
residences, not of stores. If they wanted to find traffic, they would have 
to go to the noisy and dirty suburb on the other side of the water. Brook- 
lyn was a moral city... It had many churches, but no theatres. In New 
York they had many churches, also, but many theatres and other places of 
temptation. The East and the West were now met together on the 
Brooklyn Heights, in cordial fellowship ; and we could feel the pulses of 
the two beating harmoniously. Congregationalism had left its sea of 
Galilee, New England, and gone out on its Mediterranean, the great belt 
of States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

He closed by a brief statement of the plan for promoting the establish- 
ment of Pastoral Libraries. and said he was authorized to announce that a 
member of the Church of the Pilgrims had pledged the sum of Frvr THov- 
sanp Dotiars towards the proposed permanent fund of Twelve thousand 
dollars, provided the remainder be made up by the Ist of January next. 

The chairman then commenced giving out the sentiments that had been 
prepared by the committee, calling for a response to each from some gen- 
tleman present. 

1. Fraternity the Bond of our Union. 

Rey. Mr. Budington, of Charlestown, Mass., after expressing his warm 
acknowledgments for the kind reception extended to the ministers of the 
East by their Brooklyn brethren, and promising a hearty return in old 
Faneuil Hall at Boston, feelingly referred to the history of Congregation- 
alism, and the services it had rendered in the old and new world to the 
cause of constitutional liberty. This speech was one of rare eloquence and 
beauty—illustrating the strength, the purity, and the charity of the early 
Congregationalists of New England. 

2. The Fathers of New England—* the old men who are always old.” 

The chairman called upon his venerable friend, Rey. Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
to respond to the sentiment, which was a quotation from Dr, Park’s address. 
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On presenting his venerable form, he was received with rapturous applauses. 
He objected to the sentiment which called him out—* The Fathers of New 
England.” When he got old he could speak with more experience, per- 
haps, than now. He indulged in a strain of humorous remark, which kept 
the company in a high state of exhilaration. He followed this with a brief 
outline of his earlier career as a preacher, which he cut suddenly short, 
promising to finish it on some future occasion of the same nature, if he 
should become an old man. 

3. The Memory of the New Haven Colony. 

Rey. Mr. Dutton, of New Haven, in referring to the earliest days of the 
old colony, would suggest three pictures for an artist. The first of these 
would represent the first Sabbath after the landing of the original colo- 
nists, their ship anchored near the shore, their company gathered around 
and under an old oak tree, listening to the words of John Davenport. 
The second, the New Haven colonists assembled some fourteen months 
afterwards in Mr. Carleton’s barn, to prepare for the organization of the 
first church. The third, a cave of huge, rough stones, and standing at its 
entrance, two men of marked features—men who had pronounced the doom 
of royal traitors in England; children in the distance, bringing them food. 
Mr. Dutton alluded, with much pertinence and force, to the refusal of the 
New Haven colonists to surrender these illustrious “ fugitives,” and to the 
preaching of Davenport against such surrendering. “Hide the outeast ; 
bewray not him that wandereth.” Modesty forbade him to speak of the 
person who now occupied the pulpit of the younger Edwards, but he was 
free to say that the man who'now stands in the pulpit of John Davenport 
[Rey. Dr. Bacon] ean be depended on to sustain his principles of the love 
of liberty, civil and religious. 

4, Greetings to Down Hast. 

Rey. Dr. Tappan, of Augusta, was called up, and gave a very interesting 
account of the growth of Congregationalism throughout that section of the 
United States, and spoke with enthusiastic hope of the great future yet 
reserved for his denomination in New England. He also spoke of the 
highly beneficial effects of the Maine Law, which was in no small degree 
the fruit of Congregationalism. 

5. The Far West, the farthest outpost of freedom, order, union, and truth 
on the banks of the Mississippi, linked by golden bands to our metropolitan 
heart and granule history. 

Rey. Dr. Post, of St. Louis, said he did not come from the “ far West” 
at all, but from the “centre.” The last they saw of the “ far West” was 
a glimpse of his garments as he flitted across the Rocky Mountains, and 
they had heard of him as sojourning for a time on the shores of the 
Pacific. He did not even occupy the outposts of Congregationalism, for 
there were many churches beyond him, although he was willing to be 
considered an “ out-Post,” as he stood alone in St. Louis, and was himself 
both pastor and association, conference, and general association, in his 
own person. He compared the condition of the churches in the West ten 
years ago, with their flourishing condition now, and concluded his remarks 
by some very eloquent allusions to the unity and harmony of the Congre- 
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gational body in America. “We are and shall be one,” he said, “one in 
Christ our Lord, and, as the shadows fall upon these faces, young and old, 
around me, and they pass into the night and are known on earth, in life, 
no more, the good deeds done in their generation shall have built a glo- 
rious church over the land where their ashes will repose. From old 
Faneuil Hall, the voice of the truth, stronger even than of yore, shall have 
erossed the great waters, and aroused in the distant parent-land the spirit 
of other years, and a new pilgrim emigration shall again unfurl the tat- 
tered banner of the ‘ Mayflower’ to the breeze, and bear it westward to 
the slopes of Nebraska, and hang it on the summits of Oregon, where 
the mountain airs will play through its folds as gallantly and freshly as 
they did when it waved in peace over the bay, whose billows rocked the ear- 
liest keels that bore our Pilgrim Fathers to the wild shores of New 
England.” 

6. The Fraternity of our Denominational Organizations. 

Rey. Dr. Bacon said he had been called up, as he supposed, by virtue of 
his office as president of the Congregational Union. After stating very 
briefly the design of the organization, and of the kindred society at Boston, 
he said his principal purpose was to introduce the distinguished President 
of the Congregational Library Association [Rev. Dr. W. T. Dwight]; and 
preparatory to this, he would relate an anecdote of the parentage of his 
friend. He then told the story of a very black man who came to New 
Haven from North Carolina, to obtain money for the redemption of his family. 
He had excellent credentials, and he got his money. Dr. B. found, on 
conversing with him, that he was quite intelligent, using better language 
and more correct grammar than half the members of Congress who support 
the Nebraska bill. He also learned that he was a preacher of the gospel, 
and that he could read pretty well, and that he had not only read the 
Bible, but another book which he owned, and which contained, he said, the 
life of a man that used to live in New Haven. By further questioning, it 
came out that this preaching slave owned Dwight’s Theology, complete in 
five volumes ; and it was by his diligent study of this noble and standard 
specimen of Congregational literature, that his soul had been comforted 
and his mind expanded and cultivated. 

Rev. Wm. T. Dwight, D.D., of Portland, followed; and after respond- 
ing to the fraternal sentiments of the occasion, spoke with enthusiasm of 
the meeting in Brooklyn, and of the satisfaction enjoyed by the “ old folks” 
in coming here from New England “ to look after the boys.” He thought 
they appeared “well to do in the world,” and able to take care of them- 
selves,” and if they should require an occasional admonition from “ home,” 
it would do them good. He said they of New England were not easily 
iliscouraged. Nebraska bills and dough-faces could not frighten them. 
He hoped “ the boys” of New York would prove equally unfaltering ; but 
they must not set up to teach their fathers. He invited the Union to 
exchange salutations with the Library Association at Faneuil Hall. 

Mr. Simeon B. Chittenden made a few remarks in this connexion on the 
importance of haying the Congregational Union effectively sustained by 
ministers and churches in all parts of the country; that it should not be 
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left to the support of those in New York and Brooklyn. It would not live 
in this way, as a national institution. 

7. The man who “ means well” and is “ about right ;” the people must have 
his strong pamphlet. 

This was another sentiment drawn from Prof. Park’s address, and he was 
called up to respond to it. He made many palpable hits. Those who are 
familiar with Professor Park only as a writer on theological subjects, 
were both surprised and delighted by the playfulness of his wit and the 
fluency and force of his extemporaneous speech. 

Alluding to the commercial strength and energy of New York, and to 
the animation of the scene around him, he said that Andover had little to 
contribute to such an occasion. “We,” said he, “are all made of 
theology. It was said of one of our students as his recommendation to a 
parish, that he could look half an hour at the edge of a razor without wink- 
ing. Professor Stuart was once asked by a lady concerning the qualifica- 
tions of a young man who had sought the hand of her daughter. ‘That 
man,’ said he,—‘ why he reads German like that, snapping his fingers. 
Sometimes we have theological spectres ; Pelagianism, and Semi-Pelagi- 
anism—a ghost that comes flitting up the Connecticut, across Massachu- 
setts, and down the Merrimac, where it hovers around Andover. We dis- 
cuss such questions as, whether men are sinners at birth, or before birth, 
or were sinners in Adam six thousand years ago, which is the true “Con- 
flict of Ages.” Prof. P. insisted in eloquent terms upon the unity of 
Congregationalists, 

8. Andover Theological Seminary. 

Prof. Stowe responded, earnestly pledging the seminary to as firm a 
course in support of freedom, as it had held of old in favor of sound 
theology and of missions. He spoke with particular reference to firm and 
decided action on the part of the Congregational churches, in the tremen- 
dous struggle before us. The days of Compromise, he said, were past ; 
the time for determined resistance to the advance of absolutism, in all its 
forms, had come! No more cowardice, corruption, and compromise! He 
said, by the help of God, no slavery, mental or physical, should ever pol- 
jute the soil of New England. 

9. Congregationalism in the Capital of New York. 

This was responded to by Hon. Bradford R. Wood, of Albany, who 
said he came from a place which used to be described in Morse’s Geogra- 
phy as having such a number of houses, and such a number of inhabitants, 
“all standing with their gable-ends to the street.” He made a hit at Gov. 
Seymour's veto of the Maine Law, and closed with some remarks upon the 
conflicting elements of society—war reigning in Kurope; slavery seeking 
to rule in America. He denounced Senator Douglas, for his course with 
reference to Nebraska; and called upon his Congregational brethren to be 
faithful to their mission, on which so much depended of progress and hap- 
piness to the nations. He terminated his remarks by denouncing any fur- 
ther fellowship with political men who are coquetting with absolutism. 


10. “ Young men, who are always young, young by nature, and more young 
by practice.” 
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Rey. Henry Ward Beecher was called for, and came forward amid loud 
cheers, but declined to speak, assigning as a reason that he had been taught 
when a boy, in New England, to go to bed at nine o’clock, and it was now 
almost eleven. 

11. The bishops of Commerce, who sell goods to further their principles : 
may the church have ten thousand more. 

This was responded to at some length by Mr. Bowen, of the firm of 
Bowen, McNamee & Co., in a very sensible address, urging the pastors of 
churches and others, who were in search of funds for the purposes of the 
denomination, to appeal to the laymen, and leave the clergymen undisturbed. 
Thus their object would be best attained: and he felt confident that the 
laymen would be found willing at all times. He added a number of plain 
and faithful suggestions as to what laymen had a right to expect of their 
pastors, as he said it was not often that he got an opportunity to preach to 
so many clergymen. 

A humorous response to Mr. Bowen, by Rev. H. W. Beecher (his pas- 
tor), followed. 

An announcement that the Horticultural Society of Brooklyn had 
extended an invitation to the gentlemen of the Congregational Union, to 
visit their superb collection of flowers, concluded this extremely agreeable 
and satisfactory entertainment. 
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THE ANTI-SECTARIAN TENDENCY OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH POLITY. 


ADDRESS. 


BRETHREN OF THE ConGREGATIONAL UNION : — 

Tur theme which would most naturally be sug- 
gested toa western man, meditating an address on this 
occasion, was presented to your consideration last year, 
by our excellent brother from St. Louis, through many 
years of toil and conflict, my beloved associate. It 
is not necessary or becoming again to prove the 
right and the duty of the adherents of that church 
polity, which our fathers planted amid the primeval 
forests of New England; to carry it with them in their 
migrations, and plant it wherever they make their 
home in the wilderness) Many a western Congrega- 
tionalist recognizes in that performance the truthful 
portraiture of a conflict, already of more than twenty 
years’ duration, and of the successive struggles of 
which he may truly say, “quorum pars magni fu.” 

The question may well be asked, to what other 
religious denomination in this or in any other country 
would the proposition ever have been made, to confine 
herself forever within certain degrees of longitude ? 
To train her sons, confessedly among the most enter- 
prising and energetic men on earth, and crossing that 
prescribed line of longitude by thousands every year, 
and seeking a new home in the regions of the setting 
sun, to leave the ecclesiastical system of their fathers 
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behind them, and to enter, by an arrangement already 
provided to their hands into another ecclesiastical con- 
nection? By what other religious denomination on 
earth would such a proposition be entertained for a 
moment, or not spurned as an insult? And yet it is 
matter of history, that Congregationalists acted for the 
most part for near half a century, asif bound by such a 
solemn league and covenant. I complain not of this: 
our fathers acted in this matter in a spirit of the 
noblest and most expansive charity. I stand not here 
even to deny that they acted wisely. But the fact 
is certainly striking and characteristic, and proves, if 
facts undoubted can prove anything, that our system 
of church order sustains some very peculiar relation 
to the spirit of sect. This single fact brings to your 
mind more clearly than any definition of mine can do, 
the theme to which I ask your attention at this time :— 
The Auti-sectarian Tendency of Congregational Church 
Polity. 

In presenting this topic, I seem to myself to be 
complying with an expectation, which would naturally 
be entertained in your minds, that I should draw my 
theme from the storehouse of experience, derived from 
the field of labor to which in my youth Divine: Provi- 
dence seemed to direct me. For Iam deeply sensible 
that my fitness to address you to-day is geographical 
rather than personal. When a young man, educated 
amid the religious influences of New England, is called 
to the labors of the ministry in the new states of the 
west, there is nothing which he meets in his new field 
of labor, so shocking to his moral feelings as the intense 
spirit of sect, which he finds prevailing all around him, 
and modifying all religious arrangements. It is this a 
thousand fold more than the inconveniences of frontier 
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life, or the monotony of prairie scenery which makes 
him sigh for his native hills and feel in his heart of 
hearts, 

“ How blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 

It is this that invests the question of church polity 
with all the interest he can feel init. He studies it 
under the promptings of his heart rather than his 
head. The aim of his enquiries in this department of 
thought is comprehensiveness. His heart sickens at 
the suggestion, that in coming generations as well as 
in the present, the progress of Christianity over these 
vast plains must chiefly be manifested to a looker on 
by antagonisms of rival sects. The hope of relief 
from these evils in the future is a condition, not only 
of his present happiness, but of his efficiency in his 
work. It is a necessity of his moral nature, to be 
looking for a platform which shall be simply and dis- 
tinctively Christian— Christian in life —Christian in 
doctrine, where he and all his brethren may stand in 
the unity of the spirit, where Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah and Judah shall not vex Ephraim. 

This I may at least say was the great problem, which 
the moral landscapes of the west presented to my 
youthful mind and heart, and around which I doubt 
not will cluster many of the deepest and tenderest 
emotions of my closing hours. Life in the west has 
incorporated the conditions of this problem with the 
most interior elements of my being. I am free to 
confess that if congregationalism really sustains no 
particular relation to the solution of this problem, if 
its introduction into the west is only adding another 
to the religious denominations, which already swarm 
over all that region, and which clearly evince an in- 
definite power of future increase by the same processes 
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of division by which they have themselves been created, 
then have I no heart to be concerned in importing 
another sect from the land of Boston notions, and 
wooden nutmegs. I would as soon engage in an effort 
to increase the supply of granite rocks in New Hamp- 
shire, or of mosquitoes along the banks of the Missis- 
sippl. 

In order to guard myself against misapprehension 
on the part of any, it may not be out of place to state 
in brief, what is to be understood by the Unity of the 
Church of Christ. 

Let it then be denied that it is any unity of organ- 
ism, requiring the submission of all its members to a 
system of laws, judicatures, precedents, administrations 
radiating from a visible centre, and controlled by a 
human head. The idea of such a church structure 
could never have been suggested by the word of God; 
it is not there laid down; it is no offshoot or develop- 
ment, of anything which is laid down. It is not even 
a Jewish idea. It is purely Roman in its origin, bor- 
rowed from Roman law, administered by Roman im- 
perial power. It is Rome governing the world by her 
bishops, when she no longer could govern it by her 
emperors. Whether Daniel’s fourth beast was intended 
for Rome or not, that interpretation which applies it 
to Rome, leads to a view of history, which is founded 
in undeniable philosophic truth. There was a Roman 
beast, whether Daniel’s prophetic vision was permitted 
to see it or not; and it survived the fall of the empire ; 
its spirit passed from the imperial to the papal throne, 
and has been as vigorous under the scarlet as it ever 
was under the purple. Modern Europe is to a large 
extent but the continuation of the life of that beast, 
which of old dwelt on the seven hills, and which, for 
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more than twelve hundred years, has been struggling, 
sometimes with fearful success, to realize that unity of 
organism over the whole earth, to which she never 
more than partially attained through her emperors and 
her legions. 

Let us thank God, that in our efforts after the unity 
of the Church of Christ, we are not obliged to receive 
the mark of this great and terrible beast in our fore- 
heads. We have not so learned Christ. If this is 
what men mean by unity, let us understand them, and 
let us rather have sects and factions without number, 
and patiently bear all the din and turmoil of 
their conflicts. And let us tenderly compassionate 
those men of weak nerves, and timid hearts, who, 
unable to bear the conflicts through which the Church 
militant must necessarily pass on her way to the 
promised land of Christian freedom and truth, are 
seeking the protection of this old decaying despotism. 
For ourselves, we have had enough of the leeks and 
‘onions of Egypt, yes, and of her flesh-pots too. In 
the strength of the Lord we will go forward, knowing 
that even if we die here in the wilderness, our children 
will enjoy the milk and honey of Canaan. 

Discarding, then, this unity of organism under a 
visible human head, as belonging to the scarlet-colored 
beast of the Apocalypse and not the Church of Christ, 
what is the conception of the unity of the church, 
which is found in the inspired word, and constitutes 
the true social expression and embodiment of the 
principles of the gospel? It is the conception of the 
true disciples of Christ wherever found, intelligently 
receiving the same faith, bound to the same Master by 
the same sanctified affections, giving to each other the 
right hand of a hearty fellowship, whenever and where- 
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ever in the providence of God, they are brought 
together, and uniting with each other in all the com- 
munities among which they are dispersed, for the 
observance of those simple ordinances which Christ 
hath enjoined, and for propagating this gospel every- 
where. One Lord—our Lord Jesus Christ. One 
faith — the simple faith of the gospel. One baptism — 
the baptism in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. This is the unity for which 
Jesus prayed. This is the unity which will satisfy the 
deepest longings of every devout and pious mind. 

It has nothing to do with questions of uniformity 
in conventional and unessential forms and modes of 
worship. These may vary in different localities, or in 
the same locality at different times, through all the 
possible varieties not inconsistent with the spirit and. 
laws of Christ. That some congregations should stand 
im prayer, while others sit or kneel, that some ministers 
should wear in their ministrations the dress of private 
citizens, while others set off their persons with the 
flowing robe, that in some congregations, those who 
minister at the altar should confine themselves to a 
printed form of prayers, while in others they are 
allowed the free movement of their own spirits, in 
leading the supplications of the great congregations, 
these and a multitude of other possible varieties of 
form and manner, will never shock the sentiment of 
love for the oneness of Christ, in any well-informed 
and devout mind. 

Where then, it will be asked, does innocent and 
admissible variety end, and where do the wrongs and 
evils of sect begin? This is a grave question, and I 
deeply feel the difficulty of answering it ina satisfactory 
manner. And yet, admitting all the difficulties which 
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exist in the way of carrying our principles into prac- 
tice, it seems to me, that theoretically at least, the 
answer is easy. One principle has already been stated, 
which must secure universal assent; that variety in 
modes and forms is admissible only in so far as neither 
the laws nor the spirit of the master is violated. 
Another is perhaps equally obvious; that we must 
enforce our own modes and forms, by the exercise of 
no authority which Christ hath not conferred. And 
perhaps our third and only remaining criterion will 
command an assent not less universal; that a truly 
Christian spirit will ever be ready to sacrifice an un- 
commanded and unessential form or mode, a mere 
matter of taste and custom, for the sake of promot- 
ing the unity and edification of the visible body of 
Christ. 

If these three principles, every one of which must 
command the unanimous consent of Protestants, were 
faithfully and logically applied to all those varieties of 
form and mode and government, which now divide 
Christendom into almost innumerable contending fac- 
tions, all real violations of the oneness of the church 
could not fail to be detected and exposed. Such an 
application of the principles of the gospel to the 
question of sect under all its aspects, every enlightened 
Christian will seek for with as much earnestness as he 
seeks for truth, and pray for it with asmuch fervor as 
he prays “Thy kingdom come.” It is our failure thus 
to apply these principles, which is shocking and sick- 
ening the hearts of truly pious persons in every corner 
of Christendom. It is this which is disgusting thous- 
ands of sober-minded, but undevout and worldly men 
with Christianity itself. It is this which is filling the 
mouths of scoffing infidels with bitter sarcasms against 
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the gospel, and driving many a man, who otherwise 
would have been faithful to the church and very zeal- 
ous in her cause, into the wildest fanaticism of the 
disorganizing comeouter. However plausibly men may 
apologize for the present factious aspect of Protestant 
Christendom, over these and a thousand other resulting 
evils, must men of a truly Christ-like spirit weep in 
their secret places, and cry how long, O Lord, how 
long, till the gospel, as expressed in the three criteria 
I have just stated, is faithfully and logically applied to 
all the organic relations in which Christians stand to 
one another. 

Does any one say you cannot reasonably hope for 
any sudden instantaneous cure of these old and chronic 
diseases of the Christian body? That is very true 
and very important; so important, that he who sees 
these evils and yet forgets it, is sure to be a fanatic if 
not a madman. But it is not, therefore, the less im- 
portant, that every Christian man should well under- 
stand the true principles of the subject, and place 
himself conscientiously right in practice in view of 
them. It holds of the progress of all true principles, 
especially those which relate to social organisms, that 
they must long work in the hearts of individuals and 
in limited communities, before they can acquire their 
own proper controlling power over society as a whole, 
and work out to the full their benignant consequences. 

This is precisely what I claim for the system of 
church polity called Congregational, in its relations to 
the present grievously schismatic aspect of Christendom. 
Not that is has any monopoly of sacramental virtues, 
of ministerial or ecclesiastical powers or authorities, 
I claim not that it is the church. The church is the 
whole glorious company of the redeemed in Christ 
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Jesus on earth and in heaven. The visible church is 
the whole number of those on earth, who adhere to 
Christ in faith and practice, and observe those simple 
external rites which Christ hath instituted, baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. As a Congregational minister 
I only lay a humble claim to a true spiritual relation- 
ship with all of every name and -within whatever 
church polity embraced, who preach the faith once 
delivered to the saints. But I do hold that the Con- 
gregational polity recognizes those organic principles, 
which are the true social development of the Christian 
spirit, towards which Protestantism is ever drifted by 
the steady current of its own logic, and where it is 
destined in the brighter days of the promised future to 
rest, in the full enjoyment of truth, freedom and unity. 

In order to substantiate this claim it is needful that 
J next exhibit as briefly as I can, the natural history of 
sect as wt exists in Protestant Christendom, or if the 
language is preferred, of denominationalism. ‘The sub- 
ject matter about which all our religious divisions are 
concerned is capable of a threefold division — doctrine, 
ceremonies, government. More commonly all three of 
these elements are combined, in making up the 
peculiarities of each particular denomination. But 
it will serve our purpose best, first to exhibit them 
in their simplest forms, and to make allowance as we 
proceed for the effect of their combination. 

In respect to doctrine we meet, on the very thresh- 
old, the great generic division, ito evangelical and 
latitudinarian sects. The former adhere to the gospel 
system as taught in the word of God. The latter 
reject that doctrinal system which has been in all ages 
the basis of Christian experience, and yet retain to a 
considerable extent the names and forms of Christianity. 
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The last of these classes, the latitudinarian, admits 
of indefinite subdivision. The sects embraced in it 
are composed of persons who have either practically 
renounced the Bible as an authoritative rule of faith 
and practice, or else are too indifferent to religious 
truth to give any earnest heed to the instructions of 
the inspired Word. They are ever ready at the 
bidding of fancy or passion, to follow a favorite leader 
into new and hitherto unknown combinations. There 
is no limit to the multiplication of this family of 
denominations, except from the fact that they are for 
the most part composed of persons destitute of the 
fervor of religious conviction, and for that reason 
rather backward in furnishing the material aid for 
bringing new sects into being and sustaining them. 

The other branch of this generic division, the 
evangelical, (considered it will be borne in mind as a 
denominational division on a doctrinal basis only,) 
admits of no subdivision. It is like the genus homo 
in the natural history of animals, a genus with only 
one species. It may require a little amplification to 
sustain this position ; but if sustained it will be admitted 
to be one of great importance. Let it be observed 
then, that it is only asserting that the teachings of the 
Bible are definite, intelligible and consistent ; that the 
book does make a common impression upon all devout, 
earnest, humble, truth-loving minds, and that when its 
influence is uncounteracted by that of governments 
demanding allegiance, or ceremonies to be submitted 
to, it will draw all such minds into such a moral unity 
around itself, as constitutes the beauty and the glory 
of the church of Christ. Conflicting beliefs in respect 
to matters doubtful or unessential may arise, and pro- 
duce temporary debate and even alienation, but so 
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great will be the influence of a controlling reverence 
for the common standard, and so strong the attraction 
of all such persons towards one another, as receiving 
those great truths which they are seen to hold in 
common, that conflicting opinions about doubtfuls and 
nonessentials will sink into deserved insignificance, and 
unity in essentials will remain unimpaired. 

This is what the nature of the case would lead us 
to expect, and so far as known to me there are no 
facts at variance with it. I know not that there is in 
history a single example of two denominations both 
substantially evangelical, and yet kept in a state of 
separation from each other purely on doctrinal grounds. 
Evangelical sects are often divided about creeds, but 
the division is occasioned and perpetuated not by the 
creed simply, but by rival governments, enforcing the 
creeds. This is a division to be spoken of hereafter, 
not about doctrine purely, but about doctrme and 
government combined. 

If this is so, then it may be observed, that the 
anathemas hurled at creeds in this age of ours, by a 
radical and disorganizing infidelity are greatly mis- 
placed. Sectarianism is denounced’ with a severity 
perhaps not unmerited. It is then assumed that our 
creeds are the cause of all the evil, and there are not 
wanting men who are inno small danger of going into 
spasms, (a good deal of the hysterical sort,) at the very 
mention of the word creed. If such men would only 
apply alittle candid analysis to the subject, they might 
discover, not only that among sincere Christians creeds 
are not the cause of the evils, and the bigotries and 
the despotisms of sect, but that in the nature of the 
case they never can be. I cannot help thinking that 
we have here a rather striking exemplification of the 
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undiscriminating blindness which infidelity always 
exhibits in her hostile judgments of Christianity. 

But to resume our classification, my plan would 
require me next to present ceremonies, including 
modes of worship, as a basis of denominational divi- 
sions. A moment’s consideration, however, will satisfy 
us that a ceremony alone cannot be a basis of a distinct 
denomination. The question, for example, of the mode 
of baptism can never be a basis of a denominational 
division, without the organization of churches enforcing 
one method or the other as a condition of membership. 
I must, therefore, defer the consideration of sects on 
a ceremonial basis, till I am prepared to present a 
mixed basis of ceremonies and governments. 

The only remaining family of denominations, con- 
sidered with reference to the subject matter of 
divisions, consists of those which have government for 
a basis. And here we meet a genus dividing itself 
into subordinate genera, and these again into species. 
There are, first, the local governments. To this class 
belong the Congregational, the Unitarian, the Baptist. 
Next we have the central governments, as the Presby- 
terian, the Methodist, the Catholic. Then of the last 
genus, (in which I include all which exercise jurisdic- 
tion over many local assemblies) we have, first, the 
exclusive sects; those which claim, each for itself to 
be the only true church, and to possess an entire 
monopoly of all divine gifts and graces. I must call 
these sects, discordant as the language may seem to 
some ears refined. For sects they are, the most 
ancient indeed of all our sects, and the prolific parents 
of all the sectarianism of modern times. They agree 
in affirming that all the powers and privileges of 
Christ's church are derived through some one human 
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head ; but differ utterly as to where and what that 
head is. One finds it at Rome, another at St. Peters- 
burg, and another at London. One in an old Italian 
priest, another in the autocrat of all the Russias, and 
another still in that very estimable lady the Queen of 
England. There are some branches of this family 
that recognize no visible head of the whole church. 
According to their theory, the members of the 
church in any given diocese, derive their Christian 
privileges through their own bishop, and each bishop 
traces his ecclesiastical powers through an assumed 
line of official succession to the apostles. The cen- 
tralization or nationality of the church is maintained 
by a deliberative assembly, composed of the bishops 
of the several dioceses, and a body of lay delegates. 
To form new divisions of this family is difficult, 
and when it does happen makes quite a stir in the 
world. But history testifies that it is after all not im- 
possible. Such a schism took place in the olden time, 
between Rome and Byzantium, which has turned out 
quite a serious sectarian quarrel, and in the progress 
of more than a thousand years, Christendom has been 
able to find no tribunal before which it could be adju- 
dicated. Another somewhat notable case occurred 
when King Henry the Highth, moved by the scruples 
of a tender conscience, wished a divorce from his 
wife, and finding the head of the church not willing to 
grant what his nice moral sensibility required, he all 
at once discovered that he, that same Henry, was 
himself the head of the church; and ever since that 
time the church of England and the church of Rome 
have been two rival sects. And there may be more 
events of the same sort yet to be born, though I 
would not dare assert it, for the mother herself is 
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already well stricken in years, and some physicians of 
no mean skill, who have carefully examined the old 
lady’s symptoms, are of the opinion that she has not 
long to live. 

Next of this family of central governments we 
have the non-exclusive denominations; those claiming 
each for itself, not that it is ¢e church, but that it is 
in its provincial or national jurisdiction « church, and 
conceding to all other denominations holding the 
essentials of Christianity, that they are churches too. 
The denominations embraced in this species do at the 
present time comprise, and since the Lutheran re- 
formation ever have comprised, a large share of the 
earnest piety, the sound orthodoxy, and the available 
aggressive power of Christendom. The churches of 
Calvin, of Knox and of Wesley belong here. I should 
deem it both a misfortune and a sin, should I fail to 
do honor on every suitable occasion, certainly on an 
occasion like this, to the men, who in these several 
denominations, have served the cause of God and his 
truth. 

Still the plan of my discourse requires that I should 
assign them their proper place according to the law 
of classification which I have adopted. They recog- 
nize no head of the church but Christ, and no author- 
itative rule of faith and practice but the word of God. 
Still they aim at and maintain a central organic unity. 
The local church is not complete in itself, but only in 
its organic connection with a central or national body. 
It is dependent on that body for the recognition and 
due induction of its officers, and accountable to it for 
all its acts. In some of them, as the Methodist Epis- 
copal, the administration is entirely centralized. Every 
circuit preacher is a travelling representative of con- 
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ference to his circuit. In other denominations of this 
family, as the Presbyterian, the administration is 
largely local; but the central power always asserts its 
right to interfere in all the details of the local admin- 
istration, both by appellate jurisdiction and by review 
and control. 

What then is the relation of their organic principles 
to the topic before us? It is in the first place evident, 
that with such a constitution, any schism in the assem- 
bly which represent the central organic unity, must 
necessarily propagate itself to all parts of the body 
politic. The body is divided in twain without being 
killed, and you have as the result two complete de- 
nominations on the same territory where before you 
had but one. In laws, in principles, in systems of 
administration, they may be exactly alike, and yet 
they are permanently divided into two denominations 
by the single circumstance that the assemblies repre- 
senting their organic unity are not the same. And it 
is not a little remarkable, that during the pendency of 
the controversy about the right of Congregationalism 
to emigrate to the westward of New England, what 
was the Presbyterian Church in the United States, has 
by this very process, divided itself over all the region 
in question into two wholly distinct denominations, 
thus producing by the action of its own system, the 
very evil which was deprecated as the consequence of 
the coming in of the polity of New England, the add- 
ing of another to our already far too numerous sects. 

It is also to be observed in relation to this family of 
denominations, that in consequence of the central 
unity being represented by an assembly composed of 
many individuals, (which in respect to freedom, by 
the way, and the efficiency of the system for good is 
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avery great advantage,) there is a liability to schism 
in the representative of organic unity which would 
not exist if it were represented by a single individual. 
All free deliberative assemblies are liable to be agitated 
by parties, and in a case like the one before us there 
is a great liability, that parties will be carried to the 
extreme of disruption. This consideration greatly 
enhances the tendencies towards new divisions, in all 
this family of denominations. 

It should also be remembered, that as these govern- 
ments are exercised over a wide extent of territory, 
the winds of passion have often a vast sweep; and 
acquire great momentum. A body of delegates re- 
presenting the different districts of the nation, may 
always be expected to exhibit the passions of our 
nature, operating with no ordinary power. Men act- 
ing on a stage so elevated and conspicuous, are swayed 
by hopes and fears and ambitions far more intense and 
exalted than are possible in the ordinary conditions of 
humanity. And hence an almost proportionate increase 
of the danger of disruption. Who of us has not 
noticed more than one practical demonstration of the 
truth of this remark? ° 

Nor is division in the body representing their or- 
ganic unity, the only method, by which new denomi- 
‘nations of this family are separated from those already 
existing. It is easy for a minority too insignificant in 
point of numbers to make any show of division in the 
central assembly to organize a new government after 
the same pattern as the old, and to persuade such 
members of the denomination as in common with 
themselves are in any way disaffected and alienated, 
to leave the old denominational dwelling, and take up 
their abode in a new one, which has been built after 
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the same model, and in which they imagine they have 
reason to think, things will be better managed. They 
may begin small, but are apt to think, sometimes not 
without good reason, that they have ample promise of 
growth in the future. At all events another sect is 
created and its existence is likely to be prolonged to 
an indefinite period in the future. 

Against these divisive tendencies, this class of church 
governments are protected by no arrogant dogma of 
exclusiveness. I say this to their honor, bat it increases 
the danger of schism. The divisive tendencies I have 
enumerated are always at work. If they could con- 
scientiously teach their members that theirs was the 
only true church, and that out of it there is no covenant 
with God, such teaching, however impious it may 
be, would tend powerfully to counteract them and 
preserve their denominational integrity. It is such 
teaching which renders schism so difficult in the ez- 
elusive central church governments. The want of it, 
though in the highest degree honorable to these we 
are speaking of, greatly increases their liability to suffer 
by divisions. The exclusive dogma is the principal 
weapon by which Rome preserves her boasted unity, 
notwithstanding the vast structure of her central 
government. 

But one effectual method is possible, of counteract- 
ing this tendency to division in a central government ; 
and that is one from which every Christian man revolts 
with abhorrence. It is to invest the representative of 
central unity with the control of sufficient physical 
force to coerce submission to its decisions. By this 
method, and by this alone is the result accomplished 
in the state. In what national government on earth 
would not divisions and secessions be incessant, if the 
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central power were without physical force. Rome 
has constantly employed this weapon also for the 
preservation of her unity. In a few of the freer 
countries of the world, it is now wrested from her 
hands, and she is forced to depend on the dogma of 
exclusiveness alone. How she will succeed in pre- 
serving her unity, when deprived of so principal a 
weapon, remains to be determined by time. 

As to the other branch of this generic division, local 
government, it scarcely admits of subdivision on the 
basis of pure government. Its essential idea is that 
of an independent local society of equal brethren. 
And a number of such local societies, separated for 
the most part by geographical boundaries, will frater- 
nize or antagonize, according as they are similar or 
unlike in their spirit, and in the objects they are de- 
signed to promote. Considered, therefore, with respect 
to government only, the local genus must be regarded 
as having but one species. 

I have thus far confined my remarks to denomina- 
tions on a simple basis. It remains to notice the 
effect of combining variously the three elements of 
doctrine, ceremonies, and government. 

It is in the first place obvious that a centralized 
government may be, and in point of fact always is 
employed in a greater or less extent in enforcing the 
acceptance of doctrines, or submission to ceremonies. 
And when a dogma of great or small importance, or 
a ceremony the most trivial becomes incorporated 
with the laws of a central church government, either 
of them will acquire an efficacy in perpetuating and 
aggravating sectarian divisions, which it never could 
possess without such combination. The surplice could 
never have performed any such part as it has in the 
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denominational conflicts of England, but for its being 
enforced as an article of uniformity by the govern- 
ment of the church. 

When once a creed has been adopted and enforced, 
as a condition of membership or of holding office in 
such a centralized church, nothing on earth is more 
inflexible and unchangeable. Not only its essential 
doctrines but its minutest details, and very modes of 
expression, become consecrated, as the sacred emblems 
of a church, exercising its jurisdiction over a whole 
national domain, and embracing within its bosom tens 
of thousands of admiring and almost adoring members. 
Tn such circumstances a creed is but too apt to become 
virtually infallible in its minutest details, a sort of 
quintessence of the Bible. Even the proposition 
(still adhered to in form) that the Bible is the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice becomes modified 
so as to mean only the Bible as interpreted by the 
ereed. Men often learn to speak of their recognized 
formularies in terms of reverence hardly appropriate 
to anything but the Inspired Word. No phrases are 
so frequently on their tongues, as “ our excellent lit- 
urgy,” “our excellent standards.” 

It cannot be denied that such sects have great 
power of keeping up denominational differences, and 
of increasing indefinitely the number of sects on the 
same field by their own divisions. I am not discussing 
the question whether these central governments are 
good or bad, authorized by the scriptures or unauthor- 
ized. With that question I have now nothing at all 
to do. My proposition is, that they tend to perpetuate 
sectarian divisions, even about non-essentials, and that 
they have within themselves provisions for an indefi- 
nite increase of the number of sects substantially 
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agreeing in evangelical doctrine, by those internal 
commotions to which they constantly tend. It may 
indeed be concluded without lability to mistake, that 
if these central systems of church government are to 
occupy in all the future, their present place of promi- 
nence and influence in Christendom, then may we dis- 
miss all hope of any considerable mitigation of these 
evils, and reconcile ourselves as well as we can, to the 
sorrowful conclusion, that the present factious aspect 
of the church shall endure to the end of time. 

And such, so far as my acquaintance has extended, 
is the view taken of the subject, by most men, who 
are from principle attached to any one of these cen- 
tral church governments. They regard it as a mark 
of an unsound and visionary mind, to expect in the 
future any important organic reforms in the condition 
of Protestant Christendom, or any mitigation of the 
evils of sect,except what will result from the increase 
of individual piety. This is virtually conceding the 
very proposition for which I am arguing, and if their 
premises are true, their conclusion is inevitable. I 
must also sorrowfully add, that even that mitigation 
must be very small; for under all the unfavorable 
influences of our present sectarian rivalries, it is to be 
feared, that there is little reason to expect any con- 
siderable improvement of individual piety, as com- 
pared with the present standard. 

I regret that want of time forbids my verifying this 
analysis by appeal to historic fact. Iam compelled, 
however, to leave this, for the most part, to the 
suggestions of your own minds. But I cannot forbear 
appealing at this point to the state of denomination- 
alism in Scotland, in confirmation of what I have said 


of the divisive tendencies of centralized church govern- 
ments. 
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- What was originally the church of Scotland, is now 
divided into five different denominations, all holding 
the Westminster confession of faith; all adhering 
tenaciously to the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment; and all retaining the same system of church 
courts, so far as they go, though some of them have 
no General Assembly. With the exception of the 
establishment, (which differs from the others chiefly in 
the simple fact that it is the establishment,) they are 
so much alike, that it is difficult to give them any 
names expressive of characteristic differences. Thus 
the Free church is no freer than the Secession, and the 
Secession is no more a secession from the establishment, 
than the Free church. They really have no question 
either of doctrine or practice to contend about. There 
are, among their members, many longings for a more 
comprehensive fellowship, and many regrets at the 
barriers which separate them. And if the centralized 
governments, which severally represent the unity of 
these bodies, were abolished, and the independency of 
the local churches recognized, the denominational 
lines would rapidly disappear, and a universal visible 
fellowship would spontaneously spring up, to gladden 
the hearts of all good men. 

But in present circumstances nothing of the sort 
can take place. The Christian people in these several 
denominations, however strong the attractions of broth- 
erly love by which they would otherwise be drawn 
together, are like those chemical substances, which 
though having a strong affinity for one another, still 
cannot unite because bound up in separate masses by 
cohesive attraction. You must first break down that 
cohesion, disintegrate those masses, and then only will 
permanent combinations be formed by the action of 
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the great law of chemical affinity. The members of 
those Scottish churches are kept in a state of separa 
tion by no mutual repulsion of their members, but in 
spite of a strong mutual attraction. They are simply 
forbidden to coalesce, by the obstinate cohesion of the 
centralized masses, into which they are aggregated. 
And yet the progress of men’s minds in that coun- 
try is not toward union, but in the very opposite 
direction. The sectarian spirit, much allayed and 
mitigated by the great revival of pure religion in the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, is of late greatly increasing in prevalence and 
bitterness. It has either swept away, or reduced to 
insignificance, all associations for home and foreign 
evangelization, in which men co-operated simply as 
Christians in doing the Master’s work ; it has so crippled 
the Bible Associations themselves, that little is now 
done for the distribution of the Scriptures among the 
destitute ; it has placed nearly every department of 
education, from the chair of divinity, to the infant 
school, under strictly sectarian control; it has deeply 
and disastrously affected the entire structure of society ; 
and even penetrated into the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and instigated the former to refuse the renew- 
al of his lease to the latter, however faultless and 
estimable in character, except on the condition of the 
tenant attending the church of the landlord’s choice. 


Such is historic fact in respect to one of the most 


religious nations on earth. Will a wise man despair 


of ever finding a remedy for such evils? And is any 
remedy possible, while centralized church government 
continues to exert the influence it now does, over the 
religious condition of that people ? 


To complete my analysis of sects, it now only re- 
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mains to notice the effect of combining local govern- 
ment with doctrines and ceremonies. The latitudinarian 
sects do not generally employ government in connec- 
tion with doctrine. They enforce no creed. Their 
denominational divisions are the result of taste, passion, 
fancy, and of the want of any fixed and authoritative 
standard. In some instances they do apply the force 
of a local government with great vigor, in exacting 
compliance with their own notions of ceremonies. 
This is the case with the followers of Alex. Campbell, 
one of the most numerous denominations in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. But this sect insists on no doctrinal 
creed. 

How then does the combination of local government 
with doctrine operate among the evangelical? The 
fact here meets us at the first glance, that evangelical 
churches having a local government, always do com- 
bine it with doctrine in constructing their denomina- 
tional basis. They always do require the reception of 
the substantial features of the evangelical system, as 
a condition of membership in the local church, and of 
general Christian fellowship. The reason of this fact 
isobvious. The essential idea of an evangelical church 
is that of a society of persons holding that faith, and 
professing to have an experience corresponding with 
it. To receive members into such a church, without 
enquiring into their faith and experience, is a down- 
right absurdity, and the claim that we ought to receive 
members thus is a direct denial of the right of an 
evangelical church to be. 

How then does such a combination of local govern- 
ment with doctrine affect the interests of unity? 
Does it introduce an element which threatens schism 
among evangelical Christians? Without hesitation 1 
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answer no. Experience shows that when each local 
evangelical church is left free to modify its creed at 
pleasure, without the interference of any central 
authority, that creed will always represent to the 
minds of pious people, not denominational differences, 
but essential truth; that it will be a catholic, not a 
denominational document; that Christian people will 
much rather modify their creed, so as to exclude from it 
matters doubtful or purely speculative or nonessential 
than debar from membership true disciples of Christ. 

It is plain then that as both an evangelical church 
on a purely doctrinal basis, and a church government 
on a purely local basis, are genera with but one species, 
so if you compose a denominational basis by combin- 
ing evangelical doctrine with local government, you 
have still a genus with but one species. Such a de- 
nomination admits of no division except in regard to 
the very subject matter of the gospel, and the division 
would be, not into two evangelical denominations, but 
a mere separation of latitudinarian from evangelical 
elements. I shall speak of this point more at large in 
my remarks on the Congregational system. 

Local government employed to enforce ceremonies, 
other than those obviously required in the Inspired 
Volume, may produce schism among evangelical Chris- 
tians. Let local churches assume the right to decide 
for each candidate for admission to the church, in 
what manner worship shall be conducted, by what 
precise action the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper shall be administered, especially let 
them withhold fellowship from all who do not comply 
with the modes which they prescribe, and denomina- 
tional divisions must and will follow. They have 
followed, and may be indefinitely multiplied. 
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Such is our classification of denominations with re- 
ference to the subject matter of their divisions. I 
have not attempted to follow out this classification in 
its details, but only to sketch those outlmes of the 
natural history of denominations, which are necessary 
to my present purpose. I now come to the main 
question I propose to discuss. How is the Congrega- 
tional polity related to the subject? Where is its 
place in the classification? I answer in respect to 
doctrine it is simply evangelical, recognizing the Bible 
as the only authoritative rule of faith and practice, 
and receiving that system of doctrine, which honest, 
simple-hearted piety has in every age deduced from 
the Inspired Word. In respect to ceremonies it holds 
none, except the rites of baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
in their simplest forms as required in the Word of 
God. In respect to government it 1s purely local. It 
discards the central element entirely. It recognizes 
neither executive, judicial nor legislative functions, 
other than those of the local church. It has methods 
of promoting provincial, national and even cecument- 
cal fellowship, correspondence and cooperation; but 
the assemblies by which these are maintained claim 
and exercise no governmental function. They leave 
the government of the local church complete within 
itself. 

We have now attained a point of observation, from 
which it is perfectly easy to discern the true relation 
of this system to denominationalism whether in prac- 
tice or spirit. In respect to doctrine it tends directly, 
and I may say without exaggeration irresistibly, to 
the two-fold division already defined ; the evangelical 
and the latitudinarian, the scriptural and the anti- 
scriptural, the substantially true and the fundamentally 
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false. There are always those who seek to find a 
guarantee of their own future well-being in the belief 
that they are on the side of the gospel, who have yet 
no just conception of its nature, and no true sympathy 
with its doctrines and its spirit. Such persons must be 
expected to frame to themselves a church and a min- 
istry, accordant with their own taste and principles, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that these will be 
fundamentally at variance with those which satisfy the 
cravings of a devout and scriptural piety. In all such 
cases you must expect under our system division. 
Both parties will frequently retain the Congregational 
polity, but they will be totally remoyed from fellow- 
ship with each other. Like faith, like experience, 
like affections no longer unite the parties; they are 
bound by no ecclesiastical or governmental ties; there 
are no constitutions, no church courts to hold them 
together, and so soon as they cease to feel the attrac- 
tion of a common Christianity, they fall apart by a 
law of nature, uncounteracted by any artificial ar- 
rangement. And I assert with no fear of successful 
contradiction, that this most desirable and necessary 
separation takes place with more ease and certainty 
than under any centralized system. It is accomplished 
by the operation of nature’s great law of attraction 
and repulsion. 

Let such a question be brought before a church 
court, or a great popular and ecclesiastical assembly 
representing the organic unity of the church, and its 
decision is most uncertain. Timid spirits dread con- 
vulsion, and most men are timid. Men shrink from 
tearing asunder time-honored sacred religious ties; 
they dread to see their beloved church weakened by 
division ; and the matter is much more likely to end 
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in a time-serving compromise, than in the triumph of 
a principle. And besides, constitutional difficulties are 
liable to arise, parties are formed over the length and 
breadth of the land, and excite their usual passions, and 
a thousand individual, local and collateral interests 
become mingled in the conflict, and to obtain a de- 
cision on the pure and simple grounds of Christian 
principle is nearly impossible. But when, as in the 
Congregational. system, the question of separation is 
left to the free action of moral affinities in each local 
community, the process is simple and the result certain. 
When division is desirable and necessary, no system is 
so certain to produce it. 

Again, even in this case, it will not perpetuate the 
division beyond necessity. This is a very important 
point. If any churches, which in our judgment have 
departed from the Christian faith, shall at any time 
return to it in substance and spirit, they will be sepa- 
rated from us by no organic barrier, obstructing the 
restoration of complete unity. They are bound up in 
no organic bond, which forbids the reunion. On the 
contrary such reunion is rendered certain by the same 
law of affinity, which produced the separation. 

It is not, therefore, matter of regret but of rejoicing, 
that so many of those churches, which have departed 
from the faith of the pilgrims, have returned and still 
cherish the Congregational polity. It is not beyond 
hope, that the fires of angelic faith shall yet be re- 
kindled and shine with a pure and holy light on those 
altars. If that ever takes place, the healing of the 
great New England schism is ensured, by the action 
of the very same law that produced it. It was pro- 
duced by the repulsion of a contradictory faith. It 
will be healed by the attraction of a common faith. 
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In both cases the action of the polity is not only right, 
but in the highest degree desirable. 

But again, not only does the Congregational polity 
insure division when necessary, but it insures the two 
fold division only. When the generic division already 
defined into evangelical and latitudinarian takes place, 
though the latter may divide indefinitely, and it is of 
little consequence to any Christian interest how 
minutely, the evangelical genus will not subdivide ; it 
is a genus with but one species. It may seem to some 
that though this must in theory be admitted, on 
grounds already stated, in our system it will not hold 
in practice. But a careful consideration of the subject 
will show that it does hold in practice. 

It is true that our system combines doctrine with 
local government. Each local church has its creed ; 
and persons joining that church generally give their 
assent to that creed. But he who thinks that this 
usage threatens to introduce a sectarian element into 
the churches, has I think mistaken the spirit of the 
usage. That church creed does not, in the apprehen- 
sion of the members of the churches, represent de- 
nominationalism, but catholicity. It is meant to ex- 
press, not the peculiarities of a sect, but the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel, as held in all Christian 
ages, and in all Christian churches. It is not the 
intent of a church creed to exclude one man holding 
fundamental Christian faith, and having a true Chris- 
tian experience. And the tendency of opinion and 
feeling is, continually to modify our creeds, in order 
that we may make them conform as accurately as 
possible to this conception of their use, by excluding 
from them, whatever is of a merely theoretical charac- 
ter. The churches are impelled in making these 
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modifications, not by a want of attachment to evan- 
gelical doctrine, but by the very opposite motive, an 
increased attachment to the pure Word of God with- 
out any human mixtures, and by a desire to embrace 
in the arms of their fellowship all that belong to our 
common Lord. Such modifications are and always 
have been frequent in the churches, and take place in 
the natural course of things, without agitation or com- 
motion. Nor has the castom been by any means 
universal, of requiring from candidates for admission, 
an assent to a form of words prescribed by the church. 
The venerable John Cotton, of blessed puritan memory, 
was received into the church at Boston, on a declara- 
tion in his own words; his wife, on her statement, that 
she substantially agreed with him. 

No, brethren, a Congregational church creed is not, 
in its true spirit and intent, a sectarian but a catholic 
document, representing that faith and only that faith, 
which is common to every true church of Christ under 
heaven. It affectionately includes all that are Christ’s ; 
it as earnestly excludes all that are not his. So far 
then as doctrine is concerned, the system admits only 
the two-fold division of evangelical and anti-evangeli- 
cal, and renders that division when necessary easy and 
certain. 

As to ceremonies and modes of worship the case 18 
thus. Over forms and modes of worship, we neither 
claim nor exercise any authoritative control whatever. 
The subject is left entirely to the taste and conscience 
of each congregation, and each individual. The stan- 
dard of all fitness and propriety in regard to these 
things, is found in the direct teachings of the Word, 
in the facts and doctrines of the gospel, as responded 
to. by an evangelical experience. If any individnal 
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or any church, were to give evidence of having in its 
modes of worship, abandoned this standard, an act of 
disfellowship would certainly follow; but within these 
limits there is the most unrestrained freedom. 

As a consequence, want of uniformity is sometimes 
complained of as an evil among us. And there is no 
impropriety in striving to produce so much uniformity, 
as can be secured by reasons drawn from the canons 
of a pure taste, and from the sacred oracles. But with 
that degree of uniformity we should always be content, 
remembering that it is much better that some should 
stand, some sit and some kneel in prayer, than that we 
should attempt to produce strict uniformity in these 
respects, by the exercise of a usurped authority over 
our brethren, tending to commotion and division. As 
long as we adhere to this rule, we shall never have 
any schisms about sacred vestments, attitudes in prayer 
or other forms of worship. 

As to the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, the only religious ceremonies properly so called, 
which Congregationalists know anything of, I must 
sorrowfully acknowledge that evangelical Congrega- 
tionalists have been and are divided into different de- 
nominations on the same territory. And it greatly 
concerns my purpose distinctly to pomt out the 
principles, from which this only schism of orthodox 
Congregationalism, the only one to which in all the 
future, while true to its organic principles, itis liable, 
has resulted. 

They are two, and two only. Both may be compre- 
hended in a single statement: That the local church 
has a right to decide for the candidate, in what manner 
the water shall be applied in baptism, and to exclude 
from the Lord’s supper all persons, giving in other 
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respects whatever evidence of Christian character, to 
whom water has not been applied in the manner she 
prescribes. This schism could never have taken place 
but for the assumption of authority in one or both of 
these particulars by the local church. I am not going 
to discuss these assumptions. The great, the eloquent 
and the good Robert Hall has discussed them, and to 
my satisfaction settled them. And I venture the pre- 
diction that the principles of communion defended by 
that eminent servant of God, are yet to be recognized 
and practised by the whole body of evangelical Con- 
gregational churches on earth. When this takes 
place, the schism about sacraments will be effectually 
healed, and orthodox Congregational churches will be 
free from all danger of the occurrence of any new one 
in the future. 

How stands the case then in respect to the only 
remaining matter of division — government’? Simply 
thus: we have no central assemblies, so controlling 
local churches, and so representing their unity, that a 
division in them, would involve as a consequence, a 
division of the churches, or a distribution of them 
into rival denominations. And while we continue 
Congregationalists, we never can have any such assem- 
plies. To organize them, would be to abandon the 
local government, and adopt the central in its stead. 
It would be to give up the fundamental principle of 
the Congregational polity. 

I must here briefly remind my hearers of the results 
already arrived at, in reference to such central assem- 
plies. While they exist and exercise such control 
over the local churches, periodical convulsions must 
as certainly result from them as earthquakes and vol- 
canoes from confining the pent-up fires of the interior 
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of our earth, by the pressure of the solid masses of 
rock and mountain, which compose its surface; as 
certainly as the explosion of a steam boiler, by con- 
stantly urging the heat and loading the safety valve. 
Wherever such assemblies control local churches, we 
have no known methods of preventing perpetual 
schism. It must be ever recurring in those bright ages 
of the future to which we are accustomed to look 
forward with cheerful hope. It must disturb the holy 
tranquillity of the millennium. This truth admits of a 
variety of illustrations in respect to ceremonies, disci- 
pline, the minutest metaphysical subtleties, which have 
found or may find their way into the creeds of such 
centralized organizations, or the merest matters of 
passion and selfish ambition. But time fails, and to 
a thoughtful mind what I have said will suggest the 
rest. It is not inappropriate to add, that, if while 
calling ourselves Congregationalists, we deprive the 
local church of its independence, by subjecting it to 
the control of central assemblies, we shall be likely to 
experience the same consequences from the measure, 
which our brethren of other denominations have 
experienced before us. 

But while Congregationalists are true to their own 
system they do escape these divisive tendencies. I 
know indeed that the clarion of alarm has been blown 
during the last year. It has been asserted that we 
have felt the need of a national assembly to represent 
our organic unity, and that we have provided such an as- 
sembly, in the Association whose anniversary has called 
us together. But let good men keep quiet; no such 
Pandora’s box is here. Suppose a violent controversy, 
resulting in a disruption, should take place in this 
assembly to-day, and that to-morrow, there should be 
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two American Congregational Unions, one meeting in 
this sanctuary of the Pilgrims, and the other yonder 
in the Plymouth church. It would be a sad spectacle 
indeed. But how many churches would be divided 
in consequence of it, or change their denominational 
relations? Notone. From Portland to San Francisco 
not one. And if division should take place in here 
and there a local church, the result would be only 
local and temporary; it could not create a new de- 
nomination. And what is true of this is true of all 
Congregational provincial assemblies. We have Con- 
gregational Assemblies which convene at stated inter- 
vals and perform various functions. But they all 
sustain such a relation to the churches that a division 
in them would cause no division in the churches and 
no distribution of them in rival denominations. If we 
have in the whole land one provincial assembly calling 
itself Congregational, of which this is not true, let it 
be disowned, let it be dissolved. It is a departure, a 
fundamental departure from the polity of the pilgrims. 

I come then to the conclusion which I think I am 
now entitled distinctly to announce and affirm, that 
with the single exception of the controversy about the 
mode, and the subjects of baptism, evangelical Con- 
gregationalism knows no schism in the past, and dreads 
none in the future. It has no part or lot with those 
schismatic tendencies which have made Christendom 
one great battle-field of contending sects. That 
phenomenon proceeds from principles which it disowns. 
And even the one exception, which we are compelled 
to make, is the result of assumptions of power, par- 
tially engrafted on the system indeed, but belonging 
not to it, assumptions which have already been assailed 
and condemned, by one of the noblest advocates of 
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divine truth, trained up in modern times, assumptions 
too, which are discarded by very many of the 
churches. , 

It is not then a matter of accident, but a logical 
result of principles, that there exist not on our national 
domain with the exception already made, such a spec- 
tacle as two evangelical denominations, both adhering 
to the Congregational polity. Such a phenomenon 
has not existed in the past; it cannot exist im the 
future. A body of churches adhering to that platform 
in its true principles, and to the evangelical faith, 
cannot be divided. It is easy to drive a wedge through 
water, but how soon it closes behind, and after a 
momentary ripple on the surface, leaves no wound and 
no trace. It isso with an orthodox Congregational 
community. 

There have not been wanting seasons within the 
last thirty years, in which good men have been alarmed 
at the prospect of the coming in of such divisions of 
orthodox Congregational communities. But if they 
had reflected more carefully on the tendencies of their 
polity, their fears would for the most part have been 
dispelled. He who has undertaken to divide an 
orthodox Congregational population, has undertaken a 
very difficult task, probably without knowing the con- 
ditions of success or failure. Any one who feels im- 
pelled to such an undertaking, should remember, that 
in order to succeed in it, he must either revolutionize 
the government by depriving the local churches of 
their independence, or he must convince one portion 
of the churches, that another portion has apostatized 
from Christ, and adopted essentially another gospel. 
Accomplish either of these two things, and division is 
easy, nothing easier. But fail to accomplish one or 
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the other of them, and it is impossible, utterly impos- 
sible. | 

I am not unaware that this result will seem to some 
minds quite paradoxical. The world has been told, 
until some even wise and good men appear to believe 
it, that the farther you recede from the organic unity 
of Rome, the farther you are from all hope of ever 
realizing the visible unity of the church, that you may 
still preserve moral unity, but of the visible unity of 
the faithful in Christ Jesus you must resign all hope, 
when you break with Rome, or certainly when you 
abandon prelacy, and that the farther you recede from 
an organic and governmental unity the farther you 
necessarily are from visible unity, the farther out upon 
the boundless ocean of sectarian division. This is the 
faith of many excellent men on this whole subject. 
They reject Rome and even prelacy with all their 
hearts, and honestly think that they are then shut up 
to the conclusion, that the denominational divisions of 
Protestantism must be perpetual. They next make a 
virtue of necessity, and employ an amount of ingenu- 
ity worthy of a much better cause, to prove that de- 
nominational divisions are not evils, that they are 
desirable and beneficial, that they will exist in the 
millennium, and I have heard it maintained that they 
will be found in Heaven, before the throne of God 
and the Lamb. 

Now if the principles I have argued for are true, 
the assumption on which all this rests is false, and all 
the consequences derived from it are false also. It is 
not true that Rome has a monopoly of visible unity, 
as perhaps in some sense she has and is quite welcome 
to have of organic unity. Visible unity, that 1s, exemp- 
tion from denominational schism, is not found alone in 
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Egypt; it is found in the land of Canaan too. There 
are two unities, called Christian in the language of 
man, because found in what is called the church. One 
of them is the unity of Rome, the unity of despotism, 
the unity of Satan, the unity of hell. The other is 
the unity of simple faith in the gospel as taught in the 
Inspired Word, the unity of freedom, the unity of 
Christ, the unity of heaven. The church was shut up 
in that great and terrible prison-house of organic 
unity. God brought her out of that house of bondage 
centuries ago, and he has been conducting her ever 
since through the great and terrible wilderness, into 
the land of promise. Whenever she shall have learned 
fully to apply those doctrines of Christian freedom, 
which God hath been teaching her ever since the 
reformation, to every worshipping assembly, to every 
individual Christian, then indeed will she find the 
Jordan crossed, and the rich fruits of the promised 
land growing all around her. She will discover that 
without the slightest abatement of her attachment to 
gospel truth, nay with a vast increase of such attach- 
ment, she has attained, not an organic, but a visible 
unity of all her sons and daughters, infinitely more 
complete and imposing than that of Rome; and a 
unity too, which can only be broken by her apostasy 
from Christ. Then will she learn, as she reviews her 
wanderings in that wilderness, that those divisions 
which for centuries so weakened her strength, and 
sickened her heart with anguish, were not, as she then 
thought, the result of her deliverance from bondage, 
so that she was sometimes tempted, like Israel of old, 
to go back again into Egypt, but that they were the 
result of the bad lessons which had been taught her 
in her prison-house, and which she had not then un- 
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learned. Sectarianism, my brethren, is not the ulti- 
mate condition of the church in its millennial freedom, 
but the condition of its transition period, from the 
spiritual despotism of the great apostasy to the free- 
dom of the Lord. 

There is no mind deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christ, that feels not a pressure of sorrow occasioned 
by this spectacle of religious disorder, in the midst of 
which we are, especially if the belief is entertained 
that this disorder and anarchy are the necessary re- 
sult of earnest adhesion to the truth while in the en- 
joyment of freedom. From this pressure of sorrow, 
the mind experiences a relief scarcely to be expressed 
in words, from perceiving that it is possible to guard 
with the most untiring watchfulness, both the doctrinal 
and practical purity of the church, without in the 
least endangering its unity. JI admit that, as in spite 
of such watchfulness unworthy members will some- 
times find their way into the church, so in the exercise 
of it, brethren whom Christ has owned, may sometimes 
be excluded. This is always to be regarded as a 
calamity, and to be most carefully avoided. The 
bruised reed we would not break, the smoking flax we 
would not quench. But there is no danger that such 
watchfulness will impair the visible unity of the 
Christian brotherhood. How many seem to imagine 
that our sectarian divisions are the result of efforts 
to preserve the purity of the church! Brethren, let 
us thank God that it is not so. True, if we owe 
allegiance to a centralized church government, then 
may our best efforts for the purity of the church 
result in national convulsion and schism ; not otherwise. 
I am under no necessity of being a latitudinarian, 
that I may not be a sectarian. Nay more, if I do be- 
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come a latitudinarian, I am sure to become a sectarian 
also. 

This view of sects affords the mind great relief in 
another direction. I mean in the relation of the 
church to the state. My hearers are familiar with the 
assertion, that our security in this country against an 
established religion, and all its evil consequences, lies 
in the multiplicity of our sects, and their mutual jeal- 
ousies. This position is distinctly taken in a number 
of the Federalist, [think by James Madison, for I refer 
‘from memory. We are all accustomed to hear this 
view urged, as sound and satisfactory, by the press, 
both secular and religious, and even from the pulpit. 
And yet what is really imphed init? Why that our 
religious denominations are one and all hungry beasts 
of prey, any one of which would gladly devour the 
religious liberties of mankind, but is prevented from 
domg so by the selfish jealousy of twenty other 
beasts, standing by, each equally hungry for the same 
precious morsel. In other words, that our religious 
liberty has just such a guaranty as the independence 
of Turkey, no other, — the mutual yealousies of its ene- 
mies. Is this true? If it is, it is certainly a sad truth. 
It seems to me the principles I have established, show 
precisely how far it is true, and wherein it is false. 
National church government always tends, by a process 
however slow, to slide into an alliance with the state, 
and perhaps always will do it, sooner or later, when it 
has in harmony with itself the great mass of a nation’s 
population. Local church government tends by a 
similar process to break up the alliance with the state 
and to rely on the voluntary principle. If all our 
church governments were central, the statement of 
Madison would not perhaps be inaccurate. If they 
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were all local, there would be no occasion to apprehend 
an alliance between church and state, though the great 
bulk of the population, were embraced in churches of 
one denomination. There is certainly a very striking 
contrast, between the facility with which the Congre- 
gational churches of New England separated themselves 
from the state, and the tenacity with which the 
Presbyterian church in Scotland, and the Episcopal 
church in England adhere to the connection as to 
their very life. 

Our argument thus far applies in form, to the external 
manifestations of unity. It proves that the tendency 
of our polity is to unite the great body of evangelical 
Christians in Churches of the same name and funda- 
mental principles, and bound together by intimate ties 
of mutual fellowship. It however proves with equal 
conclusiveness, that it is anti-sectarian in spirit. It in- 
terferes, not by any central authority, with the organ- 
ization of local churches, but leaves it to the attractions 
and repulsions of similar and dissimilar religious views 
and characters. Wherever it is so left, Christian men 
may be expected to unite on the basis of Christian char- 
acter, as evinced by a sound faith and a right practice, 
This will come, in all such cases does come, to be re- 
garded as the sole test of membership in the church. 
All other matters not embraced in these, are looked 
upon as trifles light as air, worthy of no regard in con- 
nection with such a subject as religion. In a body of 
Christians trained under such influences, you may 
expect to find, and as a very general rule you will 
find, a recognition of a substantially right faith and 
right practice, as composing the whole of Christian- 
ity, such as you will not find elsewhere on earth, 
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and a disposition to give or withhold fellowship from 
a regard to these considerations only. 

It is precisely here that we see the true philosophy 
of the plan of union, and of all the arrangements 
which have resulted from it. Our fathers of New 
England were not tired of their polity. The ism was 
not in their thoughts. They had no schemes of de- 
nominational aggrandizement, no ambition to extend 
thew church to the setting sun. They saw the vast and 
fertile regions of the west, becoming filled with human 
beings, and that their own sons and daughters were 
there finding homes in great numbers. The desire 
of their hearts was, that the gospel should be planted 
there. They deprecated denominational divisions 
among the disciples of our common Lord. They had 
confidence, as their descendants now have, that their 
Presbyterian brethren were substantially sound in the 
faith, and true to the sacred cause, and therefore with- 
out once raising the question of the influence to be 
exerted on the future, in reference to church polity, 
they very extensively united in planting churches in 
the wilderness, after the Presbyterian form. And 
Presbyterian churches composed of Congregational 
materials were organized by hundreds. In a mul- 
titude of other cases, where Congregational ideas 
were followed in the interior arrangement of the 
churches, they were placed in such relations with 
Presbyterian judicatories, as to render them to this 
day, integral parts of the Presbyterian church of the 
United States. This is certainly a considerable depar- 
ture from the local independency of Congregationalism. 
But it is not in my heart to regret what was done. 
The church of Christ was planted in the wilderness, 
and for that good men will thank God forever. 
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But in process of time it was unavoidable that the 
antagonism of the opposite organic principles, thus 
brought together in the same body politic, should 
begin to be felt. We are told indeed in certain quar- 
ters, that no such antagonism exists. But he who 
says so is in great danger of being suspected of talk- 
ing on a subject which he has not examined, and 
therefore does not understand. The manifestation of 
this antagonism must lead to an investigation and 
comparison of the two systems. The result of such 
enquiry was what might have been expected. While 
some embraced with a strong preference the central 
government of the Presbyterian church, others were 
equally firm in their attachment to the localism of 
the Congregational polity, and became unwilling to 
place themselves or the local churches under a central 
ecclesiastical authority. The case was now changed 
in an essential feature. While there was, on the part 
of men coming from Congregational communities, no 
consciousness of such antagonism, they could easily 
unite in organizing Presbyterian churches. But when 
this antagonism came to be felt, that was no longer 
practicable. The organization of Congregational 
churches became unavoidable, and hence the exten- 
sion of the New England polity, in the regions lying 
west of Byram river, within the last quarter of a 
century. 

Nor let it be said we are more sectarian than our 
fathers who made the plan of union. We have seen, 
what thay did not see, the divisive tendencies inherent 
in all central church governments, and the tendency 
of the Congregational polity toward the perpetual 
unity of all the truly faithful in Christ Jesus. They 
could not see these things, as we see them, for the 
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great providential experiments, which have made 
them apparent to this age, were then incomplete. We 
see them because we have before us the providential 
lessons of the last half century. The very same un- 
sectarian tendency of the system, which fifty years 
ago led Congregationalists to give up their own organic 
principles, and unite with other evangelical churches, 
especially the Presbyterian, now leads them to preserve, 
and if practicable to apply them, wherever they are 
called to the holy work of planting the church in the 
wilderness. 

Our system is and ever has been co-operative in its 
character. cclesiastical polity embraces with us but 
a very limited range of interests, and we have no wish 
to make it in this respect more comprehensive. In- 
deed a local church government can, in the nature of 
the case, only embrace the local ecclesiastical interest 
of each particular church. In respect to all the 
general interests of the community at large, we are 
left free from ecclesiastical shackles, to join hands with 
our brethren of all other denominations. In efforts 
for the sound and thoroughly Christian education of 
the young in every department, in domestie and 
foreign missionary enterprises, in providing and circu- 
lating an evangelical literature in our own and in 
foreign lands, we are, and I may safely pledge that we 
ever will be ready to cooperate with Christians of 
sound evangelical views of whatever name. We ask 
in behalf of the church government to which we are 
attached, no other condition than that our right to 
adhere to it, and to live under it and no other, shall 
be fully recognized. And what we ask for ourselves 
as a right, we as freely concede to our brethren. 

* Nor isit to be regarded as an evil, that those cen- 
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tralized churches which are truly evangelical in doc- 
trine and spirit, should extend their system wherever 
they find people to sympathize and unite with them. 
Our Methodist Episcopal brethren have done a great 
work for New England during the last fifty years. In 
just so far as a proselyting and sectarian spirit has 
been manifested, we disapprove it; but in so far as 
the gospel has been preached to the poor, we rejoice 
and thank God. And if there is any portion of the 
population of New England, that prefers the polity of 
the Presbyterian church, to that of the pilgrims, let 
them be organized accordingly. And if there are 
ministers in New England, who have like convictions, 
let them become the pastors of these rising Presbyte- 
rian churches, and satisfy to the full their aspirations, by 
connecting themselves with the judicatories of the Pres- 
byterian church. We will not reproach such brethren ; 
we will not disown them ; they shall be ow brethren still; 
their churches shall be sister churches. But we can- 
not promise them, that at the end of another half 
century, they will be found to have accomplished much, 
in the way of revolutionizing the church government 
of New England. The fathers are dead, but their 
spirit is there, and it pervadeth all things. However 
it may prove with these brethren themselves their 
successors will, like the pastors of the Presbyterian 
churches organized there a century ago, sit side by 
side with our successors, in Congregational councils 
and associations, and the government of their churches 
will be nearly as local, as though they had always 
been Congregational. Nor are our Methodist Kpisco- 
pal brethren likely to be less affected by that same 
pervading spirit of New England. That spirit is a 
wonderful assimilater, whether at home or abroad. Of 
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the Protestant Episcopal church I say nothing in this 
connection, as her dogma of exclusiveness removes 
her to an immeasurable distance from the denomina- 
tions on which I have been remarking. 

Congregationalism can afford to bide her time. 
After what I have now said, no brother will sus- 
pect me of undervaluing her. But I thank God 
she has no monopoly of saving gifts and graces. God 
is making use of many other influences besides Con- 
gregational ministers and churches, in extending his 
kingdom over the world. He is raising up, I trust, 
vast sections of the sacramental host of his elect, 
who have never heard the name by which as a denom- 
ination we are called. To Him be allthe praise. Nor 
does he call on us to propagate our principles of 
church polity, by any heated and feverish zeal, by any 
of the intrigues of the ecclesiastical politician, or to 
exhibit in its behalf any of the nervous restlessness of 
the partisan. We must endeavor to understand the 
organic principles which God’s Word and providence 
have taught us, and to be true to them in practice. 
And one of the most important things implied in being 
true to them, is that we repose sufficient confidence 
in them, to believe they will live and abide, when we 
are not watching them. A man of sectarian spirit 
always betrays great want of confidence in those very 
principles he is always asserting. He is like a man - 
afraid to go to sleep, lest his heart should cease beating. 
He dare not preach the simple gospel without regard 
to denomination. He is afraid to lie down at night, 
and sleep quietly, lest somebody should do his sect 
some harm. Many men wear out their souls in a life 
of such feverish anxieties. 


If the principles of this discourse are true, Congre- 
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gationalists can afford to enjoy their necessary sleep, 
undisturbed by denominational solicitudes. They can 
afford to preach the gospel, and to labor for the con- 
version of the world, and bestow very little thought 
upon their peculiar denominational interests. Indeed 
one of the principal advantages of the system is, that 
it is so simple as to require but very little effort to be 
expended in keeping the machinery in good repair, 
thus leaving good men at liberty, to expend almost 
their whole energies in the great spiritual labors of 
Christian life. If as Congregational ministers, we 
really are true to our principles, we shall in all our 
various fields of labor, be distinguished for such a 
mode of life. We have no apology for acting the 
politician. We shall be tranquil in spirit, guileless, 
frank and magnanimous in our intercourse with our 
brethren of all Christian denominations, disposed to 
confide in them, and slow to distrust them, ready to 
cooperate with them at all times for the promotion of 
all good words and works, and even forbearing towards 
them, in respect to many acts seemingly unbrotherly 
into which they may be betrayed by their denomina- 
tional necessities. 

The time for the full development of Congregational 
church polity is probably not yet. The idea of a 
centralized church government, borrowed from imperial 
Rome, had its first embodiment in the Papacy. In 
that form it has already been judged and condemned 
by ages of experiment. After the Lutheran reforma- 
tion, it assumed a wholly new form, in the state 
churches of Protestant Europe. In this form too, the 
experiment is completed, and the sentence of con- 
demnation has gone forth. Another, and perhaps the 
last form of the experiment, is now being tried on a 
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magnificent scale, on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
that of centralized national churches, independent of 
the state, and relying for support on the voluntary 
principle. For the result of this experiment we must 
patiently wait. God is superintending it, and will see 
that it is tried fairly. If as its result the principle of 
centralized churches shall in this form receive the 
approving suffrages of a large portion of the true 
disciples of Christ, then will Congregationalism have 
no very important destiny in the future. But if the 
result shall be, as may be predicted without prophetic 
ken, that the whole idea of a central church govern- 
ment shall receive a final sentence of condemnation, 
then will the principles of Congregational church 
polity receive their full development. Then may the 
whole church of God under heaven anticipate as near 
the visible answer of our Saviour’s prayer for the one- 
ness of his disciples, and look forward with exultant 
hope, to that glorious future, when she shall enjoy 
through the long cycles of the millennium, the peaceful 
reign of truth, freedom and charity. 
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THE NATURE AND PRINCIPLES OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Union: — 

I am invited by the Trustees of the American Con- 
gregational Union “to propound my views of any 
theme connected with the interior constitution and 
spirit, or the outward working and onward movement, 
or the historical development of Evangelical Congre- 
gationalism in the country.” ITaccept the invitation 
in the precise terms of it, which are, “to propound my 
views” on some one of the leading subjects of Congre- 
gationalism. For though the wews of an individual 
may be of little importance to anybody, yet by 
attempting to give only my own opinions, I shall 
be sure not to compromise those of my brethren, 
and should the presentation about to be made appear 
in any respect incorrect, no friend or foe of the Con- 
gregational order will have a right to hold our entire 
communion responsible for what may be offered by a 
single member of it. 

The general subject proposed is one in which I 
confess myself deeply interested. Born and nurtured 
in the bosom of a Congregational church, after more 
than twenty years’ experience as a pastor in the work- 
ings of this system, and cherishing, as I hope, a catho- 
lic spirit towards other denominations, I am fully con- 
vinced that evangelical Congregationalism is not only 
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scriptural in its origin but the best possible system of 
church polity for a ie ee, intelligent and truly Christian 
community. It allows such frecdout to individual de- 
velopment of mind and heart, while by its creeds and 
confessions, its principles, prestige, spirit, it so strongly 
curbs erratic tendencies; it maintains such equality 
among Christ’s disciples, making so much of a man, 
the humblest, while it gives room for high respect to 
experience and moral worth; it brings the soul so 
near to the Mediator without the intervention of 
human officiousness or any but the simplest forms; it 
unites so naturally the benevolent activities of indivi- 
duals, permitting so much voluntariess, while by the 
wisdom and piety of the body, it guides these activi- 
ties for the most part into appropriate channels; it 
furnishes such checks to theological hatreds and the 
ambition of those who can distinguish themselves only 
by hunting out heresies and accusing the brethren, and 
circumscribes difficulties generally within so narrow a 
compass instead of setting whole denominations in a 
blaze ; and withal it unites catholicism so harmonious- 
ly with self-respect and independence, and is so efficient 
in its workings, that it ever has secured and always will 
secure my highest admiration. At the same time its 
history, especially in the new world, where it is coeval 
with the first settlements, and the mother of our 
best institutions, and its present intense and ever-grow- 
ing life, to say nothing of its recent forth-puttings and 
successes on our western soil, inspire me with confi- 
dence not only in its perpetuity and increase, but in 
its destiny as the most efficient agency of Christ in 
subduing the world. 

My remarks, however, on this occasion, will be 
chiefly limited to the first ot the topics riereseed by 
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your Trustees, viz, “the interior constitution and 
spirit of the Congregational connection.” In other 
words, I shall consider the question, what is Congre- 
gationalism in its distinguishing features and spirit? 
What is its nature, and what are its leading principles? 
I choose this topic not because I feel able to do it 
justice, but because it is to a great extent, and so far 
as many of its applications are concerned, unbroken 
ground; and an attempt on my part may serve as the 
beginnings of much abler presentations by others. 
The question is often put to us with a sneer, what 
ts Congregationalism ? as though a full, clear answer was 
out of the question, and many of its friends, especially 
those who are least experienced in its usages, have 
hardly ventured to respond except with the echo, 
what ds Congregationalism? The difficulty of the 
question arises from two sources; first, we have no 
accredited manual of church polity. The Cambridge 
Platform, which gives the best exhibition of our prin- 
ciples, contains several nonessentials which have fallen 
into disuse. Asa scheme, it has not been reaffirmed, 
for several generations, and as a whole, is now strictly 
followed by no church. Subsequent collections of Con- 
gregational principles, though many of them highly val- 
uable, come to us with the sanction of only individual 
names, or sections of our churches. They contain, more- 
over, for the most part, no clearly defined distinctions 
between those few principles which belong to the nature 
of the order and are inseparable from it, and those sub- 
ordinate matters about which usage properly differs. 
The second difficulty in giving a full and direct answer 
to the question what is Congregationalism arises from 
the very nature of the system which includes as a 
fimdamental idea, the idea of Uiberty. It is not a sys- 
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tem of detail, but of common sense applied (by intel- 
ligent Christian minds, according to circumstances) to 
great principles. It is not like an ice-covered oak, 
every limb and sprig of which stands out in bristling 
horror, moving only to break, but a graceful sum- 
mer’s elm with firm root and strong trunk, and insep- 
arable boughs indeed, but yielding branches and 
twigs, living in every part and swaying naturally to 
the wind. Forgetful of this fact, Congregationalism 
is a puzzle to those orders which go by a book, or wait 
for the dictation of their spiritual guides, and many 
novices among ourselves are thrown into despair when 
they attempt to grasp our system, and detain it for 
inspection. They overlook the fact that our great 
principles are our only fixed principles, and for details 
we must trust, through the guidance of the Spirit, to a 
sound and sanctified judgment. 

The scriptures, as Congregationalists admit, nowhere 
furnish a complete and invariable model of church 
government, so carried out and fixed in minute par- 
ticulars, as to admit of no addition or modification, 
corresponding to the times, customs and civil institu- 
tions, among which it exists. A few leading and un- 
changeable principles, however, have been distinetly 
set forth by Christ and his apostles, and practically 
developed to a certain degree by the primitive church, 
These principles are the ground elements or constitu- 
tion of our ecclesiastical polity. Whatever else ma 
be necessary to the subsistence and well-being of a 
church is to be sought in the exercise of sound reason, 
under the guiding influences of the Holy Spirit, so that 
in any attempt to present ideal Congregationalism for 
any locality, this would be the problem to be solved, 
viz. certain dimensions being given, to complete the 
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proportions of the building, in domg which regard 
must be had also, to the peculiarities of the country 
and circumstances in which it is erected, though by 
no means such regard as to modify the fundamental 
ideas. 

If I have stated the problem correctly, then it is 
obvious that in answering the question, what is Con- 
gregationalism? I am not bound to say, im complete de- 
tail, what was the Congregationalism of the apostolic 
churches. For if a metropolitan church at Ephesus, 
or that of ten thousand members at Jerusalem had 
numerous overseers or elders, from the necessities of 
the case, it does not follow that a church containing 
but a hundred persons should need more than one ; 
or if swe, under an arbitrary civil government, and in 
arude state of society conveyed even in the church an 
idea of arbitrary power, it does not follow that the 
same association is necessary among free republican 
institutions. Nor am I to say,in every particular what 
was the Congregationalism of our puritan Fathers ; 
for supposing them correct or otherwise on the subject 
of ruling elders and all other rights and privileges, 
their church government was necessarily modified by 
that union of church and state which they considered 
so essential to the well-being of the church, but which 
has been long since utterly and I hope forever dis- 
solved. 

Nor in answering the question, am I to describe 
Congregationalism, exactly as it now exists in any 
particular locality. Some churches have departed in 
some respects from the original system. In Connec- 
ticut for example, there is a consociation of churches 
which holds the highest ecclesiastical power, and to 
which individual churches, and individuals, in the last 
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resort, may appeal, while in Massachusetts, the true 
idea of Congregationalism has been lost sight of in 
one notorious instance, in dealing with “hatetieal 
churches, and also sometimes in refusing to an eccle- 
siastical council its proper influence. In other locali- 
ties, independency approaching to Romanism has 
greatly trespassed on the original Congregational 
idea. 

Nor must I attempt to form a system of church 
government, according to my own opinion of what 
Congregationalism ought to be, for I am bound by 
certain fixed principles which obviously make up the 
outlines of the system. 

What then is the system as it was originated by the 
apostles, carried towards completion by the original 
churches, and necessarily modified by our own times 
and institutions ? 

In answering this inquiry we must be guided by 
the light of revelation, by the platform and usages of 
the New England Fathers, by the practice of our most 
approved churches and the nature of things. 

T proceed then to the question, what are the features 
of Congregationalism ; and these might be divided into 
essentials and nonessentials. And both may or may 
not be held in common with some other denominations. 
It is sufficient, however, for our purpose, that they 
belong to the true genus of our organization. 

1. The church is a divine institution of which the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the invisible and only head. A 
Congregational church has no Auman head, without and 
above itself. Itis subject to no pope, bishop, patriarch, 
priest, king or state. It is subject simply to Christ. 
The pastor is not strictly speaking the head of the 
church. He is a shepherd under Christ, the great 
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Shepherd, and in the visible organization the presiding 
officer of the church. He isa part of the church, not 
without and above it, but within and a part of it. It 
has no head but Christ. He instituted it, established 
its ordinances and rules. It is his body, and he 
is its head. It is not a head to itself, councils are 
not its head; synods are not its head; the fellowship 
of the churches is not the head of the individual church. 
Christ its head, and its only head. 

2. The Bible, especially the New Testament, contains 
the constitution and rules by which the Lord Jesus 
Christ is pleased to govern his church. It has no man- 
made nor church-made book of authority. Its creeds 
are intended as mere expositions of biblical principles, 
not inspired, not authoritative, except so far as they are 
contained in the scriptures and are just interpretations 
of them, and so far as they express the consenting 
intelligence, on the points in question, of the cohering 
members. Our churches indeed delight in creeds and 
confessions. They joyfully consent and adhere to 
them. Composed as most of them have been by our 
holy dead, majestic in the high mysteries and truths 
they contain, they often seem to us like sublime 
symphonies from the spirit world chanted among us, 
but they are not accepted as the sources of ultimate 
appeal. Nor is /eislation, except wherein it proceeds 
from the very nature of a church, and is necessary to 
its subsistence, or, in very subordinate matters, to its 
supposed well-being, to be reckoned among the prerog- 
atives of a nicl It can impose no burdens, 
establish no terms of communion, except those which 
have been imposed and established by Christ. Beyond 
the regime of Christ’s enactments 1s Christian liberty. 
Pure Congregationalism has always acknowledged 
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these doctrines. It expounds existing principles, but 
cannot enact fundamental laws. It enforces Christ's 
statutes, but makes none of its own. 

3. In the organization and government of the 
church, Congregationalism contemplates for it the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. As Christ is the head of , 
the church, so in its normal condition, he is by his 
Spirit, an omnipresent agency, in the management of 
its affairs. This fact, so often lost sight of practically 
and with disastrous consequences, is yet clearly exhib- 
ited in the Bible, everywhere recognized by the 
Puritan fathers, and is received, and I trust acted upon, 
by our most intelligent and spiritual churches. ‘The 
apostles designated them as the temples of God, the 
spirit of God dwelling in them. When formed into a 
spiritual building, by the coherence and arrangement 
of its holy members, the church was a habitation of 
God through the Spirit. In it, originally, the Holy 
Spirit seemed to exercise personal functions, separating 
disciples to special works, and as a leading influence 
controlling the affairs of the body. This indwelling 
of the Spirit was an original principle in the construc- 
tion of the church. And such was the awfulness of 
his presence that when two of the first church mem- 
bers testified falsely before the body, charged with 
lying against the Holy Ghost, they were struck dead 
by him as with a bolt from heaven. It is this presence 
that lies at the foundation of the much perverted 
doctrine of church infallibility. If the body and the 
members were always in real fellowship with the 
Spirit, if they performed the conditions essential to the 
Spirit’s aid, if with entire renunciation of the selfish 
will, by earnest, believing, importunate prayer they 
sought the Spirit’s guidance, following carefully at the 
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same time the revealed directions, a fallible conclusion 
would be scarcely possible. In cases of church dis- 
cipline, the voice of the church would be the voice of 
God; the binding and loosing on earth would be a 
binding and loosing in Heaven. Here, where that 
special presence is more needed than perhaps any- 
where else, in cases where divinely appoimted recu- 
perative influences are to be used on offenders, or the 
awful act of excision is to be performed, that presence 
might be especially enjoyed. And it is remarkable 
that in just this connection, as the proper conclusion 
to Christ’s laws of discipline, comes originally the 
much quoted passage, “Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there am I in the midst 
of them.” Itis the office of the Spirit not only to 
convert and sanctify, but to enlighten the mind into 
the knowledge of revealed truth ; to superintend the 
election and consecration of officers; and to guide in 
the right administration of the laws. This presence 
of the Spirit is to be sought by prayer, and may 
always be expected when the conditions of its realiza- 
tion are properly regarded. His converting, guiding 
agency ina church makes just the difference between 
a church acting in its associate capacity and a town 
meeting, or a popular political convention. 

This is the place perhaps, in connection with the 
three principles just advanced, to correct an error re- 
specting the nature of a church which seems to have 
been imbibed by certain ultra democratic and erratic 
spirits, greatly to the annoyance of more orderly men. 
As a church is an association of persons who volunta- 
rily subscribe to its rules and connect themselves with 
it, there are some who seem to place it almost on a 


level with voluntary associations of a human origi, 
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and to suppose that the majority of a church may 
have the same control over all its affairs as the majority 
of a temperance society or missionary society has over 
its arrangements. It should be understood then that 
a church is an entirely different institution from any 
other which exists, and was organized on entirely 
different principles from any association of man’s 
devising, that has been or can be established. 

A church is an institution of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He founded it, made all its fundamental laws, appointed 
its ordinances, established its offices, and gave minute 
directions as to the manner in which they should be 
filled, and the general affairs of the body should be 
conducted. Christ is its Lord, Head, Ruler; its 
supreme and sole Monarch and owner; and by his 
indwelling Spirit undertakes to bring it to perfection, 
and direct its movements. No individual, no ma- 
jority, not even the whole body can make any 
change in the foundation principles of church polity, 
or in the ordinances, without bold presumption, and in 
a truly Christian community, without loss of standing 
as a church of Christ. In matters of less importance, 
however, in all those things which Christ has entrusted 
to the management of his disciples, the whole body or 
the major part of the body are considered competent 
to act. At the same time they must follow his direc- 
tions wherever they are given, and proceed only in 
harmony with them and according to the Jeadings of 
the Spirit, on all points which properly come ee 
human control. Hence it is that when we join a 
church, we jom ourselves to Christ, become members 
of his institution, connect ourselves in a living organ- 
ization through the spirit with his friends, anae aca 
subject to hit laws forever. 
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4. We are now prepared for a definition. By a 
church or a Congregational church, we understand a 
company of orderly bélievers who having entered into 
covenant with God and each other, acknowledging 
Christ as their Head and the New Testament as their 
rule, and having chosen and consecrated certain officers 
according to Christ’s direction, and having the Holy 
Spirit in the midst of them, (without which such a body 
isno more a church than a human corpse is a man,) 
congregate statedly, in one place, for religious ordi- 
nances, and the other great ends of a church. “Any 
competent number of such persons, when their con- 
sciences oblige them,” says Prince, “have a right to 
embody into a church for their mutual edification.* 
This embodying is by some certain contract express 
or implied. Being embodied, they have a right to 
choose their own officers,7—thongh we add that 
according to usage and from the nature of our 
fellowship, such organization is not properly completed, 
without the aid and sanction of other churches where 
such aid and sanction may be had. 

Believers are associated in a church estate for 
fellowship, edification, and the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, by the maintenance of “ the 
outward and ordinary means of grace, especially the 
preached word, sacraments and prayer.” Being quali- 
fied for admission by giving credible evidence of faith 
and repentance, being received by confession of faith, 
by baptism and covenant, they become a flock of 
Christ, which flock includes both the sheep and the 
lambs. These congregating statedly, for purposes afore- 
said, and acting in church affairs as a congregation, 
are therefore characterized as a Congregational church. 


* N. E. Chron. p. 9. 
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This church, I said, includes both the sheep and the 
lambs. For true Congregationalism, like Presbyte- 
rianism and indeed all the leading denominations of 
Christendom, with one exception, considers the children 
of the church when baptized asmembers of the church, 
though such children are not admitted to the higher 
mysteries of the church, till they give evidence of 
personal faith and repentance, and make public pro- 
fession of the same, all which are necessary qualifica- 
tions, not for infant baptism, but for the Lord’s 
supper. 

5. For the order and prosperity of his church, the 
Lord Jesus Christ has delegated a power of govern- 
ment, according to appointed and peculiar principles, 
to the body of believers represented by the adult 
male members in full communion ; though the opinion 
of the female members, many of whom are often 
among the wisest and best persons in the church, is 
not to be disregarded. Thus, under Christ, the ac- 
knowledged Head, a Congregational church is a truly 
republican, self-governing, but constitutional institution, 
having offices like all republics, which offices it is the 
prerogative of the church, by election, to fill, but the 
duties of which, the church is not authorized directly 
and except by its officers, to perform. 

6. In the administration of church affairs, Congre- 
gationalism recognizes three and only three orders. 
Ist. Pastors, otherwise designated ministers, teachers, 
bishops, overseers, presbyters and elders. It does not 
limit the number of pastors for a church, or define 
their functions where there is more than one, but 
allows strictly speaking, no official preeminence among 
them. 2nd. Deacons. 3d. The brotherhood. These 
taken together being the representative body of 
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believers, are to act in harmony, and to exercise equal 
rule, each person as an individual, except in trusts com- 
mitted to one or other of the orders, exclusively. 

7. It isthe prerogative of the church, which includes 
of course its deacons and pastors with the brotherhood 
to designate its own officers, to appoint its own dele- 
gates, to provide for the maintenance of its institutions, 
to decide on the admission or rejection of proposed 
members, and upon the exclusion, acquittal, or restora- 
tion on repentance, of such persons as after due inves- 
tigation of the same are deemed worthy of it, and 
also to perform any duties, not herein specified, which 
may be necessary to the preservation and increase of 
the church and other great ends of its organization. 
Yet, however, with these qualifications: Ist. the act 
of excision, admission etc., is not by the byotherhood 
directly, but, in accordance with their decisions, through 
their presiding officer. 2d. As there is a fellowship of 
churches, ordination of candidates elect, is never to be 
attempted by the unordained except in those extreme 
cases where necessity transcends rule. 

8. It is the office and work of a deacon, says the 
Cambridge Platform, “to receive the offerings of the 
church, gifts given to the church, and to keep the 
treasury of the church, and therewith to serve the 
tables which the church is to provide for ; as the Lord’s 
table, the table of the ministers, and of suchas are in 
necessity, to whom they are to distribute in simplicity. 

It is also highly appropriate to the office, for deacons 
to preside and preserve order atchurch meetings in the 
absence of the pastor, to take a prominent part among 
the brotherhood, in social prayer and exhortation, and 
in seeking the general interests of the church, being 
also, by stability, gravity and wisdom, by integrity, 
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benevolence anda devout spirit, examples and helpers 
of the flock. 

It is incumbent on deacons, moreover, and the same 
might be said of ruling elders, should they ever again 
be introduced as distinct officers in the church, “ to 
stay up the hands and encourage the heart” of their 
pastor ; to favor and help forward his judicious efforts, 
and to promote the respect which is due to his office, 
being at all times his right hand men, and by sympathy 
and friendship and substantial aid, real assistants in his 
work; for all which, and on account of their station 
they are entitled to pastoral confidence and consulta- 
tion, as well as to official respect from all the members 
of the church. Though sometimes jealousies arise 
between these officers, and the first order in the church 
where wisdom and piety between these orders bear 
sway, the relation is always most profitable and happy. 

9. It has pleased the great Head of the church to 
lay the heaviest responsibilities on ministers, holding 
them greatly accountable for the souls committed to 
their care, insomuch that an apostle exclaims, “who is 
sufficient for these things?” 

As the duties of a minister are not to be undertaken 
by any, unless they have been called thereto by the 
Holy Spirit; so the process of introduction to the 
sacred office is according to usage solemn and peculiar. 
“No man taketh this honor upon himself, but is called 
of God, as was Aaron.” 

For instance, a young professor of religion of good 
talents and aptness to teach, moved by a sense of duty 
or call of the Spirit, after much prayer and reflection 
and suitable consultation, dedicates himself to the 
work of the ministry. Having passed through a long 
course of trial and preparation, he presents himself, 
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with requisite credentials, before an association of 
ministers, who, after examination, bestow upon him, 
if found worthy of it, a license to preach the gospel 
as an approved minister. The church to which he 
belongs might have given him this power, but ac- 
cording to usage, and as the natural consequence of 
the fellowship of our churches, the prerogative of 
license is committed to associations. Indeed, the 
candidate would not otherwise be looked upon as an 
accredited minister, in any church except that with 
which he was connected. Thus authorized, bemg 
invited by some destitute congregation to labor among 
them in the Lord as a candidate for settlement, if his 
person and services are acceptable, they proceed to 
give him a call to become their pastor, making at the 
same time, provision for his temporal support, so that 
he can spend his time, not in providing for himself and 
family, but in fulfilling his ministry. If he accepts the 
invitation, the church has doubtless power to set him 
apart to his work ; but usage and the fellowship of the 
churches, and the obvious proprieties of the case, 
require for this purpose the aid of an ecclesiastical 
council, to consider the qualifications of the candidate, 
and if found worthy, to induct him into his office. If 
rejected by the council, ordination cannot orderly 
follow. If accepted, arrangements are immediately 
made for it. Among the services of ordination there 
are especially deserving of notice: Ist. The ordaining 
prayer, in which the candidate “ offering himself a liv- 
ing sacrifice to God” —to serve him in the ministry, 
is solemnly consecrated to the work, and by the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery, that is, the hands 
of several ordained ministers belonging to the council, 
is invested with the ministerial office. 2. The charge, 
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in which he is adjured by one of the fathers, in the 
name of the council, the church and its Head, to keep 
the trusts and perform the duties of his station, con- 
stantly, faithfully and to the end, even as he hopes for 
mercy at the great day. 3d. The Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by which he is now visibly received into 
ministerial confidence and the communion of other 
churches. ; 

Perhaps this entire detail should not be set down as 
among the essential principles of our order, though 
usage seems to have fixed them as indispensable. One 
thing, however, in this connection is fundamental. 
The source of ecclesiastical power in all these cases is 
the church. From it the council derives its power to 
act. Self-constituted councils have no authority. Nor 
can any body of Christians, not even an association of 
ministers resolve itself into a council and proceed to 
ordination without being guilty of a dangerous imno- 
vation, subverting the foundation principles of Congre- 
gationalism. 

Being regularly ordained, the minister, though 
elected by the church, over which no man can be 
placed without its consent, though introduced into 
office by a council which the church has called, is no 
longer directly accountable to the council or even to 
the church of which he is pastor, but to the Lord 
Jesus Christ by whose Spirit, through human agency, 
he has been called and consecrated, as it is written, 
“Take heed to yourselves and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost has made you overseer to feed 
the church of God which he has purchased with his 
own blood.” In case of unfaithfulness, however, the 
same body which elected him, viz. the church in con- 
nection with a body similar to that which invested him 
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with his office, are authorized and re quired in an orderly 
manner to take that office away. 

It is the duty of the minister to preach the Word, 
administer the sacramental ordinances, conduct devo- 
tional services, preside over and regulate religious 
meetings, building up the church of which he is the 
overseer and a member, in the faith, purity and order 
of the gospel. For this purpose he is entrusted with 
the keys of the pulpit, and made responsible for the 
religious services performed in it, insomuch that 
neither by exchange, nor by invitation, nor by consent, 
not even by vote of the brethren, can he allow any 
one, even though an angel from heaven, to enforce 
error upon his people. 

It is his duty also to designate the times, places and 
modes of public instruction and devotion according to 
the usages of the church, having no authority to in- 
troduce new and extraordinary measures, except with 
consent of the brotherhood; nor can he suffer innoya- 
tions against his better judgment, though suggested 
or pressed by them, he being not the servant of the 
church but the servant of Christ. 

It is of course his duty to oversee and look after 
all the spiritual interests of his flock, not only attend- 
ing on the burial of the dead and the visitation of 
the sick, but applying the Word as occasion may re- 
quire to families and to individuals. 

It is his duty to pay special attention to the children 
of the church, according to the injunction “ feed my 
lambs,” nor can he throw off this responsibility upon 
the brotherhood however devoted they may be, though 
at the request, or by the advice or consent of the 
church, he may associate others with him in the 


discharge of this important trust, as 1s done in our 
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times in the case of Sabbath schools. These institu- 
tions, however, have no church power, nor are they 
independent organizations, but one of the modes of 
church and pastoral action, and the pastor of the 
church is the head of them. 

10. A church organized, officered and maintained 
according to principles herein adduced, existing under 
one glorious but invisible Head to whom it is account- 
able, enjoying the indwelling of the Holy Spirit which 
is the principle of its organic life, is in itself a complete 
body politic, capable in the last resort of any lawful 
act, necessary to its preservation and welfare, though 
not, however, in some cases, without the council of 
other churches, where such council can be had. It is 
independent under Christ, sovereign, and yet confed- 
erate. 

11. This brings me to a fellowship of the churches. 
Fellowship, confederation, is among the fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism, distinguishing it from 
strict independency. The difference between inde- 
pendency and Congregationalism is this: indepen- 
dency has many churches but no catholic church of 
its order; Congregationalism has many churches but 
confederated under the same Head, and for certain 
purposes they rest as it were in the bosom of one 
great church, which, however, is rather a communion 
than a church. 

Kach member of the confederacy, that is, each 
church belonging to the fellowship, is supposed to 
hold itself ready to give an account of its doings to 
all or either of the other churches when regularly 
called upon in meekness and love so to do. In the 
case of departure from the faith, or allowed immoralities 
in any church, it is the duty of some sister church or 
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churches to make inquiry into the alleged grievance, 
and by the persuasive power of truth seek the 
reformation of the backslidden. If no satisfaction 
can be obtained, these churches are expected to refer 
the subject of difference to an ecclesiastical council, 
mutually chosen, or if one of the bodies refuse to 
cooperate in such a proceeding, the other may convene 
a council without them, just as in the case of an 
individual where a mutual council is refused him, he 
has a right to call an ex parte council, to advise him 
in the premises. In either case, the council when 
assembled takes cognizance of the affair submitted to 
it, and its decision, though advisory; is expected to 
have paramount weight with the parties. In the case 
immediately under notice, that of two churches at 
variance, the result of a mutual council is so far 
binding that neither the one church nor the other can 
reject it, without justifymg a withdrawal from its 
fellowship. 

It is sometimes objected to us that we have no 
power to deal efficiently with an erring church. To 
the contrary of this we have fearful power. Having 
used all appropriate means to secure its restoration 
without success, we have the power of withdrawal 
from it. And this withdrawal, though it be that of 
individual churches, will be more or less general, 
according to the nature of the offence, and the 
behavior of the church in question. In this way, by 
the power of public sentiment, though I confess 
somewhat irregularly, one large section of the Congre- 
gational communion has been exscinded from the main 
body, within the last thirty years. It is equally true 
that we have power to deal efficiently with an erring 
member of a church. Such a church, by deliberate 
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steps of Christian discipline, earnestly seeks the re- 
covery of the offender, but finding him past hope, 
cuts him off from its communion. The act of excision is, 
authoritatively final; but if the exscinded member asks 
for a council, it is usually granted, and its decision re- 
garded. But if the council decide against the offending 
member, the punishment of exclusion which follows is as 
effective as any punishment of a moral kind can be 
made; for it is exclusion both from the individual 
church and the fellowship of the churches. 

12. An ecclesiastical council, created only for a 
temporary and specific purpose, is composed of pastors 
and delegates, appomted by the churches from which 
they are sent, upon invitation from the body which they 
are called toaid. They are essential, according to the 
principles of our fellowship, when they can be had, 
for the regular founding of a new church, for the 
ordination, installation and dismission of pastors, and 
for the investigation and settlement of difficulties be- 
tween different churches, between a pastor and a 
church, and between members of the same church, 
whenever such settlement cannot be satisfactorily 
made among the parties more immediately concerned. 

13. It is a remarkable and beautiful feature of 
Congregationalism, that among all its councils and 
assemblies, it acknowledges no standing judicatory, 
no permanent executive or legislative body, except 
what belongs to each individual church over itself. 
All other bodies exercising influence or power in the 
churches are created for temporary and specific pur- 
poses at the request of the parties needing their 
assistance, by and out of the churches whose assistance 
they need. 


14, The last great principle of Congregationalism 
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which I shall mention is one which has already been 
often alluded to, but underlying as it does the human 
part of our whole system, deserves a more distinct 
notice. Itisthe great democratic principle of equality 
and liberty. No church assumes ecclesiastical supe- 
riority over other churches; no pastor over any 
other pastor ; no lay-member over any of the brother- 
hood ; but all stand on the same platform of rights 
and privileges before God and each other. Freedom 
reigns ; freedom from civil interferences in spiritual 
matters ; freedom from ecclesiastical courts and judi- 
catures; freedom from all powers of government 
without; freedom of churches, and freedom of in- 
dividuals in the church; each church one, no church 
more than one; each man one, no man more than 
one; all churches associated on equal terms, and all 
men brethren; having everywhere perfect liberty, 
except so far as it is restrained by the laws of Christ. 

15. A few words will be sufficient for what I called 
the discretionary adjuncts of Congregationalism. They 
are the result of its liberty. Each church regulates 
its own affairs in all nonessentials, worships with a 
liturgy or without one, asit pleases ; though the former 
alternative, I suppose, is rare among us, and not 
likely, while our simple forms are properly respected, 
to be extensively introduced. In the exercise of this 
liberty, Congregationalism has natural developments. 
Among these are, first, Conferences of churches. These 
are designed for mutual edification, but never for any 
judicial, legislative or executive function. Second, 
Ministerial associations. These are designed for the 
aid of {Christ's ministers by furnishing opportunities 
for consultation, the interchange of views and sympa- 
thies, mutual counsel and improvement. ‘They have, 
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however, no ecclesiastical power, except that, accord- 
ing to usage, the examining and licensing of candi- 
dates for the ministry is committed to them. When 
they resolve themselves into ecélesiastical Councils, for 
the ordination of a candidate or for any other pur- 
poses, they not only transcend the bounds of their 
legitimate influence, but strike a blow at the liberties 
of the churches and the foundations of our system. 
Associations, local or general, can if they please, 
introduce a representation of the brotherhood into 
their bodies, provided they remember that, however 
constituted, they have no right to evercise power over 
the churches. Other voluntary bodies of churches 
or Christians can be formed for the enterprises of 
benevolence or for edification, if the above proviso 
is sacredly regarded. Indeed this voluntariness is 
among the pleasing features of our system; as it 
allows differing tastes and talents to embody themselves 
in ways adapted to secure the highest possible efficiency, 
and consequent success. They may embody into 
Congregational library associations or large Congrega- 
tional unions for the promotion of Christ’s Kingdom 
by the advancement of the denomination; or they 
may unite as individual churches or collectively with 
other denominations for mutual edification and en- 
largement of the Redeemer’s Empire, in any way not 
subversive of the great principles of our order. 

16. Congregationalism has always acknowledged 
the propriety of Synods or general assemblies of all 
the churches in fellowship, represented by their 
pastors and messengers. They are esteemed of con- 
sequence, though not among the essentials of our 
order, as our churches have existed and flourished for 
generations together without them. 
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Synods were formerly convoked in New England 
by the civil magistrates, but have been of rare occur- 
rence in the American Congregational connection. 
They might be called with propriety, by a number of 
churchessagreeing together for that purpose, whenever 
the state of the times, or the desire of the churches 
generally demand them. Should they ever become 
regularly periodical, while much might be gained by 
mutual acquaintance, cooperation and the increase of 
Congregational strength, great vigilance would be 
required lest the independence of the churches should 
sometimes be overborne. 

It is the proper business of a synod, so far as we 
can learn it from the scriptures and the practice of our 
fathers, to affirm or reaffirm the principles of church 
polity and doctrine, to bear testimony against heresies, 
errors and malpractices, giving council for the re- 
formation of them in the words of the Platform, “ to 
draw from the Word holy directions for the holy 
worship of God and good government of the church,” 
to take measures not in the way of legislation but of 
recommendation, for the common good, and to express 
opinions important to the interests of the denomina- 
tion and of Christ’s Kingdom, giving to their united 
voice, uttered in remembrance of the true nature 
of a church and in reliance on the Holy Spirit, which 
is the principle of its organic life, the weight and in- 
fluence of an august consistory thus composed of the 
selected wisdom and piety of the church. 

Finally, Congregationalism in the United States, 
generally associates with each of its churches a religious 
society, distinct from the church, though including it. 

These societies thus connected with the church, 
being constituted not only of church-members, but of 
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other persons who respect and attend upon the worship 
and assist in the pecuniary support, usually act with 
the church in all the financial interests which they 
hold in common, also especially in the settlement and 
dismission of their ministers, in which cases the church 
acts first and the society concurs or dissents at its 
pleasure. Such societies of course establish their own 
conditions of membership, though they have no con- 
trol over the affairs of the church. Nor have they 
any connection with other societies or with the fel- 
lowship of churches, except as in some cases they act 
with the church in the calling of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils. 

I have thus sketched, with more or less particularity, 
the leading features of our Congregational polity. 
On the divine side we have the church an institution 
of Christ, Christ its Head, Scripture its rule, the Holy 
Spirit its principle of organic life; on the human side, 
independence of the churches, equality of the churches, 
fellowship of the churches, independence and equality 
of the members, independence and equality of the 
ministers, — each and all regulated by the statutes 
and ordinances of Christ, whose government, to a 
willing mind, is liberty. 

For the preservation and proper working of this sys- 
tem a few things must be remembered. Ist. The 
essential inwardness of the kingdom of God. It has 
been the prominent error of the great church organi- 
zations of Christendom that the outward has been 
allowed to overlay and crush out the inward. The 
worshippers have seemed to exist for the temple, not 
the temple for the worshippers, and the Spirit of God 
departing from it has in some instances left little re- 
maining but the masonry and joinery of human in- 
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ventions. It- was as a protest against this excessive 
outwardness that Congregationalism reappeared after 
the Reformation and reasserted its original apostolic 
simplicity. Let us never forget then the Scripture, 
“the kingdom of God is within you.” 

2. An opposite error is equally to be avoided. In 
throwing off the yokes of bondage there is danger of 
turning liberty into license. Decency and order in 
worship, a reverential observance of Christian ordi- 
nances is as important to the dignity and weight of 
our denomination as it is to the highest influence of 
the religion of Christ. The lawlessness of an ultra 
democracy, whatever may be said of it in civil rela- 
tions, should never be allowed to shock the sensibili- 
ties of devout men in the church. Every thing in 
Christ’s institutions should be done with sobriety, pro- 
priety, and decorum. Where these are observed, and 
our simple forms are maintained with solemnity, and 
those who minister them are filled with the Spirit, 
human additions, whether liturgical or ecclesiastical, 
will rarely be demanded. If any church, however, in 
peculiar localities, and with peculiar tastes, prefers 
for its own edification written forms of devotion, or 
other unimportant changes from the customary ar- 
rangement of services, let no Congregationalist for- 
bid them; for why should the liberty of one church 
be judged by the preference of another church? Are 
we not free? And is it not one of the beauties of 
our system, that it can readily adapt itself, in unes- 
sentials, to the religious tastes of its members? 

3. As Congregationalism allows liberty to its church 
es, it is eminently catholic in its general spirit. It 
can see the lineaments of Christ’s countenance in 
other families of Christ’s kingdom besides its own. It 
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is peculiarly unsectarian. It never has attempted to 
sustain itself by crusadings against other denomina- 
tions. Generosity and charity characterize it. It has 
even sometimes been thought to love its neighbor 
better than itself. May it never become cramped, 
and intensely denominational. Towards its Presbyte- 
rian sister may it ever keep up the magnanimity which 
belongs to it. At the same time fully believing that 
its own is the more excellent way, if it should spend 
its principal strength on its own organizations, rather 
than in connection with less desirable systems, can 
any candid man object? 

4, The nature of our system requires that while we 
are catholic towards others we preserve the spirit of 
good neighborhood among ourselves. We have no 
great organizations which bring us often together. 
In this, as in other things, voluntariness distinguishes 
us. But voluntarmess should lead us in wise direc- 
tions. Let the heart’s blood, warm at the centre, be 
propelled in full heat to the most distant extremities. 
We mutually need for our best development, the ac- 
tion of other minds and sections of the country upon 
us. While the West may be benefited by something 
of the staidness and order of the old pilgrim domin- 
ions, the free and nourishing movement of the new 
church will impart fresh life to the old. Neither has 
anything to lose by intercourse ,—both may gain 
much, and in many ways, by a hearty fellowship. 

0. Let it not be, however, in the fifth place, a fel- 
lowship of doubtful disputations among ourselves. 
According to the spirit of Congregationalism each 
church will as far as possible settle its own difficulties, 
and dispose of its exciting questions. The great ex- 
pense of time and labor which exhaust other denomina- 
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tions, in looking up offences and adjudicating thereon ; 
and the perplexities, agitations and evil passions en- 
gendered thereby, will be nearly avoided wherever 
our system is properly conducted. Individuals are 
expected to settle their quarrels, if they have any, 
among themselves. If they fail in such efforts, the 
aid of two or three of the wisest and best in the 
church is to be sought, and only in extreme cases is 
the body to be troubled by them. Many of our 
churches acting on this principle have flourished for 
generations, without asking or needing advice from 
abroad. In ordinary cases, all churches might do the 
same; only let the members act prudently, and recol- 
lect that there is an indwelling of the Spirit among 
them. If, however, misunderstandings arise, which 
the church finds itself unable to correct, then let the 
provisions of our fellowship be looked to for a reme- 
dy, only remembering that the smallest number capa- 
ble of settling them, is just the number to be employ- 
ed for the purpose. Why should a whole communion 
be agitated by a private heresy or a personal offence. 
A fellowship of dissension is a fellowship of destruc- 
tion. 

I have but one more remark to offer. ‘The success- 
ful working of our system depends much on the Wis 
dom and piety of its members. As, in a republican 
government, liberty promotes true manhood, and true 
manhood is essential to liberty, so in our churches 
while Congregationalism signally develops the individ- 
ual Christian, intelligence and a devout spirit are 
the indispensable supports of our system. As it gives 
much room for the exercise of judgment and, having 
few laws, must depend much on the spirituality and 
Christian fairness of its members, its friends will press 
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the cause of education, and seek to produce in all 
connected with us, a manly and generous piety. If 
we may not expect in every church men of the largest 
intellectual and spiritual stature, we may cultivate in 
all a breadth of view, a sense of Christian honor, a 
faith which always relies on the indwelling Spirit of 
the church to aid in the adjustment of its affairs, and 
a feeling that good men by candor, reflection, and 
prayer, can learn in all cases what is right. Thus, 
we may secure qualities among our church-members 
which will not only promote individual edification, 
but will give union and power to every church, and 
strength and beauty to our entire communion. 

Congregationalists of America — you have a noble 
history — nothing can exceed it. Your platforms har- 
monize with the free constitutions of the land; your 
doctrinal symbols have been sanctioned by the ortho- 
doxy of ages; you have intelligence and educational 
means and an energy of spirit never surpassed ; your 
benevolent enterprises are the admiration of mankind 
— the new growth recently put forth by you shows 
both your vigor and fitness for expansion in the form- 
ing sections of the country — the Head of the church 
has signally owned and blessed you as an organiza- 
tion well-pleasing in his sight. Be true to yourselves, 
and your future will be more glorious than your past 
—he true to yourselves, and posterity for ages will 
bless God that the old Puritan pilgrims came to these 
shores. 
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Indiana, 
M. B. Miller, Michigan City. | Rev. Thomas 8. Goodwin, Terre Haute. 
Rey. M. A. Jewett, Terre Haute. 
Illinois, 
Rey. E. E. Wells, Bloomingdale. Nathaniel Coffin, Jacksonville. 
Rev. C. 8. Cady, Barry. Rey. J. Blanchard, Knox College. 
Rev. R. M. Pearson, Byron. Rey. Francis Leonard, Lyonsville. 
Philo Carpenter, Chicago. Rey. David Todd, Providence. 
Rev. W. E. Holyoke, Farmington. Rey. G. S. F. Savage, St. Charles. 
Rev. L. H. Per Galesburg. Rey. C. F. Hudson, Sycamore. 
Rev. J. W. North, Geneseo. | 
Michigan. 
Rey. L. Smith Hobart, Ann Arbor. Rey. Elizur Andrews, Keelersville. 
Edwin W. Shaw, do. Rev. Wm. W. Atwater, Lima. 
Rev. Hiram Elmer, Barry. Rey. E. Colton, Niles. 
Rey. Harvey D. Kitchell, Detroit. Rey. Danforth L. Eaton, Oxford. 
M. Israel Coe, Detroit. . Rev. H. Root, Portland. 
Rey. Thos. Jones, Galesburgh. Rev. Philo R. Hurd, Romeo. 
Rev. H. L. Hammond, Grand Rapids. Rey. Harvey Hyde, White Lake. 
Rev. A. S. Kedzie, Kalamazoo. 
Wisconsin, ’ 
Rev. C. W. Camp, Genesee. Rey. Ira Tracy, Patch Grove. 
Lucius Field, Janesville. Rev. John Lewis, Plattville. 
Rev. Samuel D. Dar! ing, Oakfield. Rey. E. G. Miner, Prairie du Sac, 
Rey. H. Freeman, Oshkosh, 
Iowa. 
Rev. E. B. Turner, Colesburg. Rev. John C. Holbrook, Dubuque. 
Rev. Julius A. Reed, Davenport. Rev. O. Emerson, Jr., Sabula. 
Rev. Asa Turner, Jr. Denmark. 
Oregon, 


Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, Oregon City. 


District of Columbia, 
Rey. H. E. Rockwell, Washington. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev, 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS, 


L. F. Beecher, D.D., Albany, N.Y. Augustus Robbins, Brooklyn. 

John Atkin, do. Edward Davis, do. 

John N. Campbell, D.D., do. William Herrick, Cleveland, O. 

J. R. Davenport,. do. Robt. B. Parsons, Flushing, L.I. 

A. A. Farr, do. Rev. T. K. Fessenden, Homer, N.Y. 

W. W. Haltoway, do. | Rev. Samuel Griswold, Lebanon, N.Y. 
E. A. Huntington, D.D., do, | Rev. Charles Little, Madura, India. 
William James, do. J. L. Woodward, Millbury, Mass. 
R. Jeffrey, do. | Dr. Joseph Kittridge, Nashua, N.H. 
Duncan Kennedy, D.D., do. David Baldwin, do. 

W. Ingraham Kip, D.D., do. John Bradley, do. 

Henry Mandeville, D.D., do. Israel Miner, New York city. 

W. W. Moore, do. W. Nye Harvey, do. 

S. F. Morrow, do. | Rev. Hiram Bingham, New Haven, Ct. 
Henry N. Pohlman, do. John Bradley, do. 
Horatio Potter, D.D., do. David Baldwin, do. 
Sylvanus Reed, do. | Hon. Joseph Wood, do. 

Samuel Salisbury, do. _| Rev. Mason Grosvenor, do. 

F. M. Schmidt, do. Benj. Peabody, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Edward Selkirk, do. John Kendall, do. 

William B. Sprague, D.D., do, | Rev. T. S. Bradley, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I. N. Wyckoff, D.D., do. | Rev. J. E. Blakesley, Poultney, Vt. 

J. Leonard, do. Anthony B. Arnold, Providence, R.I. 
J.T. Arnold, do. J. Stearns, Springfield, Mass. 
Henry L. Starks, do. B. P. Worcester, Washington, D.C. 
E. 8. Skinner, Andover, Mass. F. N. Shaw, do. 
William A. Benton, Aleppo, Syria. | Rev. Augustus Smith, Washington, Ct. 


Of the Welsh Association. 
W. D. Williams, Deerfield. Rev. Robert Everett, Remsen. 
Morris Roberts, Remsen. Rev. Evan Griffith, Utica. 
G. O, Griffith, do. L. D. Howell, do. 


From Canada, 
R. Robinson, Hamilton. ; Rev. F. H. Marling, Montreal. 
J. MeKilligan, Indian Lands. | Rev. H. Wilson, St. Catharines. 
Henry Wilkes, D.D., Montreal. 


atlinutes. 


Ty accordance with a Call issued by direction of the General 
Association of New York, a Convention of Ministers and Dele- 
gates of Congregational Churches in the United States, assem- 
bled at Albany, New York, on Tuesday, the 5th day of October, 
1852, at four o’clock, p.m. 

Rev. D. C. Lansuye, D.D., as Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the General Association of New York, called the 
Convention to order. A temporary organization was effected by 
the appointment of Rev. Emsrson Davis, D.D., of Mass., as Chair- 
man, by whom prayer was offered. 

Rev. Messrs. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., Parsons Cooxr, D.D., 
Joun Topp, D.D., Nauum Gan, Joun H. Bisse, T. 8. Crarke, 
D.D., and Grorcrn A. Oviarr, were appointed a Committee to 
nominate Permanent Officers of the Convention. 

Messrs. Tuomas Rirrer, 8. W. S. Dorroy, and B. R. Woon, 
“were appointed a Committee to prepare a Roll of the Con- 
vention. 

Rev. Messrs: Ray Parmer, D.D., W. Parton, D.D., and H. 
B. Hooxer, were appointed a Committee on Devotional Exercises. 

The Committee to nominate Permanent Officers of the Con- 
vention, made their report as follows, which was adopted : 

Rev. Wm. T. Dwicur, D.D., of Maine, President. 

Rev. Noau Porter, D.D., of Conn., Prine ne 

Rev. Asa Turner, lowa, 

Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., of New York, 

Rev. J. C. Horsroox, of Iowa, Secretaries. 

Rev. L. Surrn Hozart, of Michigan. 
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Rev. Messrs. L. Bacoy, D.D., E. Davis, D.D., T. 8. Cuarxe, 
D.D., H. D. Krrenzrt, J. A. Resp, S. M. Worcester, D.D., Tea 
Tracy, J. P. Creaverann, D.D., and Mr. T. Dwicut, were ap- 
pointed a Business Committee. 

Rey. Drs. Storrs and Perers, and Rev. Mr. Sreein, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to examine the Rules of the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut, and to report to-morrow morning such 
of said Rules as they shall judge suitable for the government of 
this Convention. The rules, as read, were adopted for the pre- 
sent session. 

By vote, it was ordered that the sessions of the Convention be 
held as follows :—Commencing at 9 a.m., and closing at 1 P.M. ; 
re-commencing at 3 p.m., and closing at 6 P.M. 

The Committee on Devotional Exercises reported, in part, that 
there would be public worship in the evening, at 7} o’clock, the 
sermon to be preached by Rev. J. Zawns, D.D., of Hartford; a 
prayer meeting, to continue one hour, commencing at 8 o’clock 
to-morrow morning, Rev. D. O. Lanstne, D.D., to conduct the 
exercises; and public worship, also, to-morrow evening, at 
7}, o’clock. 

The Convention then took a recess till evening. 


The Convention re-assembled at 7} o'clock, p.m., for public wor- 
ship. The Sermon was preached by Rey. Dr. Hawes, from 
hCor, 2 32. ¢7" For I determined not to know any thing among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” Rey. J. H. Linsrzy 
D.D., aided in the opening exercises, and Rey. L. Brrcurr, 
D.D., offered the closing prayer. 

The Committee to prepare the Roll asked that their number 
might be enlarged; and, by vote, Rev. Messrs. O. Emurson, Jr., 
I. N. Tarsox, N. H. Eaaresron, and Messrs. H. M. Browetx and 
A. W. De Forest, were added to the Committee. 

The Business Committee reported, in part, the following 
items, for discussion in the Convention :— 
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1. The construction and practical operation of the “ Plan of 
Union between Presbyterians and Congregationalists,” agreed 
upon by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the General Association of Connecticut, in 1801. 

2. The building of Church Edifices at the West. 

3. The system and operations of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The Convention then adjourned till 9 o’clock to-morrow 


morning. 


WepnespAy Mornina, Oct. 6th. 


A Prayer Meeting was held at 8 o’clock, conducted by Rey. 
D. C. Lanstne, D.D. 

At 9 o’clock, the Convention was called to order by the Pre- 
sident, and opened with singing, and prayer by Rev. S. Barrzerr. 
The Minutes of the last Session were read and approved. 

The thanks of the Convention were offered to Rev. J. Hawes, 
D.D., for his Sermon before the body last evening, and a copy 
was requested for publication. 

It was voted that a Committee of five be appointed, on Finance 
and Publication. 

Rev. Messrs. J. P. Crnaverann, D.D., Joun Ton, D.D., J.B. 
Watrxer, and E. Corton, and H. Terry, Esq., were appointed a 
Committee to nominate such Committees as the Convention shall 
order. 

The Committee on Rules recommended that the following of 
the Rules of the General Association of Connecticut be accepted 
for the government of this Convention, the terms being changed 
to correspond with its official titles;—and the report was adopted: - 


8. After the Convention is opened in the morning by prayer, the minutes of 


the preceding day shall be read by the secretaries. 
9, The president shall preserve order and decorum in the body ; and when 


he speaks to the merits of any question, he shall leave the chair and address hime 


self to the vice-president. 
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10. Every member when he wishes to speak shall address the president. 

11. No member shall speak more than twice to the merits of the question in 
debate, except by special permission of the body; nor more than once until 
every member choosing to speak shall have spoken. 

12. Every motion, except for adjournment, shall be reduced to writing, if the 
president or any two members desire it. 

13. When a question is under debate, no motion shall be made except for 
amendment—or the previous question—to postpone—or for an adjournment: 
The previous question is, Shall the main question now be put? 

14. No motion, except for reconsideration, shall be acted upon until seconded. 

15. When any member, in debating or otherwise, shall transgress the rules of 
the body, the president shall, by his own authority, or at the request of any 
member, call him to order; and if a question shall arise concerning his being in 
order, it shall be decided by an appeal to the body. 

16. When two or more rise at once, the president shall name the member 
who is first to speak. 

18. No motion, committed to writing, shall be finally decided upon, until it 
shall have had three several readings, if any member require it. 

19. Incases of equal divisions of votes, the president shall have a casting vote: 

20. If three or more members object against the appointment of a committee 
by nomination, the committee shall be chosen by ballot. 


The Business Committee recommended that the first item—the 
Plan of Union—be referred to a Committee, of two from New 
England, and one from each of the other States represented in 
this body ; and, by vote, it was so ordered. 

In relation to the second item, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed, to take into consideration 


the subject of aiding feeble churches at the West, in building Church-edifices ; 
and, if the Committee shall see fit, to report a plan for the same. 


The Committee to prepare a Roll of the Convention made 
their report in part. 

It was voted that the Committee be instructed to make out the 
Roll in strict accordance with the Call for this Convention. 

It was voted that the Ministers and Delegates from those 
bodies in Ohio, now engaged in forming a General Association 


in that State, be considered as embraced within the terms of this 
Call. 
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It was voted, that the Evangelical Clergymen of Albany, and 
the Congregational Ministers present from Canada, be invited to 
sit with the Convention as Honorary members; also, that the 
Ministers and Delegates from the Welsh Congregational Asso- 
ciation, be requested to sit with the Convention, and to take part 
in all its deliberations. 

Rev. J. P. Creaveranp, D.D., was excused from further ser- 
vice on the Business Committee, and Rev. E. Smatiry, D.D., was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 

A recess was taken for ten minutes; after which the Conven- 
tion united in singing a hymn. 

The Business Committee reported the following additional 
items of business, which were placed on the docket :— 

4. The intercourse between the Congregationalists of New En- 
gland and those of other States. 

5. The. local work and responsibility of a Congregational 
Church. 

6. The bringing forward of Candidates for the Ministry. 

7. The re-publication of the Works of our standard Theological 
writers. 

The Business Committee recommended that the item of busi- 
ness No. 8,—concerning the system and operations of the Ame- 
rican Home Missionary Society,—be referred to a Committee, of 
one from each State represented in this body ; and that all reso- 
lutions respecting the withdrawal of aid from churches in the 
slaveholding States be also referred to that Committee. 

The Committee on the Rules of the Convention, reported the 
following addition to the 11th Rule :—“ And no speaker shall be 
allowed to occupy more than fifteen minutes at one time,”— 
which was adopted. 

It was voted to take up for consideration, item No. 4, on the 
docket :—The intercourse between the Congregationalists of New 
England and those of other States. Upon this subject, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were introduced :— 


Whereas, for several years, insinuations and charges of heresy in doctrine, and 
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of disorder in practice, have been made against Congregationalists at the West, 


frequently too vague in their character, and too general and sweeping in their 
aim, to admit of refutation; and 

Whereas, Congregationalism at the West has thereby suffered greatly in the 
estimation of Congregationalists in New England, and of many other Christians ; 


therefore, 

Resolved, First: That it is the duty of Congregationalists to frown upon all 
such accusations, unless their authors or abettors will make specific allegations, 
and hold themselves responsible for the same. 

Resolved, Secondly : That it is very important that the General Associations, 
Conferences, and Conventions at the East, be careful to send Delegates to the 
General Associations at the West, that they may obtain reliable information re- 


specting Western Congregationalism. 


Pending the discussion of the above, the Committee on Nomina- 
tions recommended the appointment of the following Commit- 
tees, which by vote were so appointed :— 

On the Plan of Union:—Rev. Messrs. H. Humpurey, D.D., 
and Joun Matrsy, D.D., of New England; Rey. O. E. Daccerr, 
of New York; Dr. J. M. Warn, of New Jersey ; Rev. T. Wicks, 
of Ohio; Rev. M. A. Jewerr, of Indiana; Rey. A. 8. Kepzix, 
of Michigan; Rev. Joun Lewis, of Wisconsin; Rey. G. 8. F. 
Savaae, of. Illinois; and Rev. O. Emerson, Jr., of Iowa. 

On aiding feeble Churches at the West, to erect Houses of 
Worship :—Rev. Messrs. J. Hawes, D.D., Samurn Osaoon, D.D., 
Epwarp Brrcuer, D.D., and Asa Turner, and Mr. Usenry 
C. Bowen. 


The Convention then adjourned till 8 p.m. 


Wepnerspay AFTERNOON, 8 0’CLOOK. 


The Convention assembled, and opened its session with singing. 

The Preamble and Resolutions relating to the intercourse of 
New England Congregationalists with those in other States, after 
further discussion, were adopted, with but one dissenting vote. 
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The Nominating Committee recommended that the Committee 
on Finance and Publication, consist of Rev. Messrs. W. AriEn, 
D.D., W. Parton, D.D., Ray Patmer, D.D., and Messrs. Brav- 
rorpD R. Woon, and Josepn A. Swerrser. By vote, the Commit- 
tee was so constituted. | 

In accordance also with their recommendation, the Committee 
on the system and operations of the American Home Missionary 
Society, was constituted as follows :— 

Rey. A. Prrers, D.D., of Mass.; Mr. Josrrn Sreen, of Ver- 
mont; Mr. Atexanper Drummonn, of Maine; Mr. Lewis Tay- 
tor, of New Hampshire; Rev. Guo. W. Prrxiys, of Conn.; 
Rey. Samuret Beans, of Rhode Island; Rev. H. Warp Brscurr, 
of New York; Rev. L. L. Ranvcrirr, of Penn.; Rev. M. E. 
Srriesy, of Ohio; Rey. Jonaruan Biancuarn, of Illinois; Rev. 
E. B. Turnrr, of Iowa; Rev. 8. D. Cocurans, of New Jersey; 
Rev. Puimo R. Hurp, of Michigan; Rev. E.G. Miner, of Wis- 
consin; Mr. M. B. Mixer, of Indiana; and Rev. Gro. H. Arxi- 
son, of Oregon. 

The Pastors of the Evangelical Churches of Albany, present 
in the Convention, and also the Congregational Ministers from 
Canada, and from the Welsh Association present, having been 
invited to sit with the Convention as Honorary members, were in- 
troduced to the Convention. 

By vote, the Committee on Devotional Exercises were request- 
ed to make preparations for celebrating the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in connection with the Congregrational Church in 
Albany, to-morrow evening. 

The Committee on Finance and Publication, reported that the 
expense of publishing the Sermon of Rev. J. Hawns, D.D., the 
roll of members, a summary of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, and blank certificates, would require about fifty cents from 
each member, and recommended that a collection be taken for 
this purpose to-morrow. The report was adopted. 

The Convention then adjourned till 7} p.m. 


eer 
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At 7} o’clock, p.t., the Convention met for public worship. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. I. D. Kitchell, of Detroit, from 
Psalm 12: 4:—‘ Who have said, With our tongue will we pre- 
vail; ourlips are our own; who is Lord overus?” Rev. Joseph 
Steele, of Vermont, aided in the opening exercises. 

At the close of the services, the Convention adjourned till 9 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuurspay Mornixe, October 7th. 


A Prayer Meeting was held at 8 o’clock, a.m., conducted by 
Rev. G. A. Cartyoun, D.D. 

At 9 a.m., the Convention was called to order by the President. 
A hymn was sung, and prayer was offered by Rey. Pinpar 
Frerp. 

The Minutes of yesterday were read and approved, as corrected. 

On motion, it was voted, that all Congregational Ministers of 
the Gospel, and accredited members of Congregational Churches, 
who have come to this Convention expecting to be members 
thereof, but who find that they are not so by the terms of the 
Call,—be invited to sit in the Convention, as Honorary members. 

The Committee on aiding in the erection of Church Edifices at 
the West, submitted their Report, which was accepted; and after 
discussion and amendment, the Convention Resolved :— 

That the “ Plan for raising Firry Tuousanp Dotuars for the 
erection of Congregational Church Edifices at the West,” be ap- 
proved and adopted by this Convention; and that it be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the Congregational Pastors and 
Churches throughout the United States. 


Plan for raising $50,000 for aiding in the erection of Church-edifices at the West. 


I. On the first Sabbath in January, 1853, all the Congregational Churches in 
the United States shall be requested to take up collections, as a New Year’s 
offering, to aid in erecting Congregational Churches in Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
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sin, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Minnesota; this Convention recom- 
mending to all Pastors of Congregational Churches to preach on the subject, on 
the said Sabbath, and urge liberal contributions. 

If. This Convention shall appoint seven persons, in the city of New York and 
vicinity, to act as a Central Committee, to receive the money and distribute the 
same as hereinafter provided; with power to fill vacancies in their body, and in 
the State Committees, the appointment of which by this body is hereinafter 
provided for. 

Il. This Convention shall appoint a Committee of three persons in each 
State, who shall have the general supervision of raising money within their bor- 
ders, causing notices to be published in the newspapers, and urging all the 
Churches to do their part; said State Committees to receive the moneys when 
collected, and forward the same to the Central Committee. 

IV. When all the moneys raised shall be received by the Central Committee, if 
the same shall amount to less than $50,000, the Central Committee, if they deem 
it expedient, shall use further means to make up that amount. 

V. When the said sum of $50,000 shall be received by the Central Committee, 
or when all the collections and subscriptions made shall be paid over to them, 
then said Central Committee shall apportion the same to each of the Western 
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States and Territories, as follows, to wit :— 


To the State of Ohio . : A : : ; ; 8000 dollars. 
Us “« of Michigan : ; . ; : : S000" a, 
G: “ of Wisconsin ; : i i i : 8000 * 
us Ga ot sloway als s , 5 : . A 8000. —& 
iG “ of Indiana . ; 5 | “| t ; 3000 %« 
ks Soe sof dllinoist: : A . : : d 8000“ 
ss “ of Missouri ; ‘ ; ] : : 3000 =“ 

“ Territory of Minnesota . . ; : ; . 4000 


VI. After the money has been apportioned, and before it is paid over, the General 
Congregational body, where one exists, in each of the foregoing States and Ter- 
ritory, shall appoint a Committee of five, two of whom shall be laymen, to receive 
the sum apportioned to the State or Territory. Or,in those States where there 
is no general body distinctively Congregational, the State Committee provid- 
ed for in Article III, shall call a Convention, of the Pastors and Stated Supplies 
of the Congregational Churches in such States respectively, with one lay dele- 
gate from each Chureh, who shall choose a Committee as aforesaid, to receive and 
appropriate the money apportioned to the State. 

VII. Should there be a surplus, over and above the aforesaid sum of $50,000, 
the same shall be appropriated, under the direction of the Central Committee, to 
wards the erection of Congregational Churches in the foregoing and other States 
and Territories. 
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VIII. No money shall be used for any other purpose than the erection of houses 
for Religious Worship. 

IX. No money shall be applied to aid in erecting any Church-edifice or place of 
worship, unless the Committee appointed by the State Convention shall be satis- 
fied that said Church-edifice will be completed free from all debts and encum- 
brances, and that aid is necessary to complete its erection; nor shall any of the 
funds thus collected be granted to any Church or Society for the erection of a 
house of worship, (except in cases which the Committee may deem peculiar,) un- 
less the available subscription of the Church or Society applying for the same, 
shall amount to at least twice the sum for which they apply. 

X. No sum exceeding Three Hundred Dollars, shall be given for the erection 
of any one house of worship. 

XJ. Money may be loaned for a limited time, on proper security, instead of be- 
ing given as a donation, whenever the State Committees shall deem this expedient. 

XII. Other Regulations and Rules, not inconsistent with the foregoing,—as pro- 
viding for the supply of vacancies occasioned by deaths or removals in State Com- 
mittees, fixing their terms of office, prescribing the keeping of records, the making 
of reports, &c., &c.—may be adopted at the discretion of each State General 
Association or Convention. 


The Convention adopted also the following vesolution, to ac- 
company the preceding Report :— 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Convention, it is expedient that the 
Central Committee constituted for the aid of Churches at the West, in erecting 
Houses of Worship, procure plans of suitable edifices, with specifications and 
estimates, to be shown to Committees and others concerned in those enterprises, 
with a view to promoting convenience, economy and good taste, in the design 
and execution of the work; and, further, that before aid is granted, the State 
Committee be made acquainted with the plan and specifications of the buildings 
proposed to be erected, with liberty to insist on conformity, so far as they shall 
think expedient, to their directions. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken, after which the Con- 
vention united in singing a hymn, and proceeded with business. 

The Committee on the construction and practical operation 
of the “ Plan of Union of 1801,” made their Report, which was 
accepted. The discussion on the question of its adoption was ar- 
rested at the hour of adjournment; when, by vote, the Rule 
referring all business to the Business Committee was suspended, 
and the following Preamble and Resolutions were read and una- 
nimously adopted :— 
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Assembled as we are from various and distant portions of our great Republic, 
and deeply interested in whatever promotes the morality, the order, the peace 
and prosperity of our country: We, the members of this Convention, feel it a 
privilege and duty to unite in the following Resolution :— 

Resolved, That the recent adoption by three States and one Territory, and the 
favorable action, of a Law which suppresses and roots out the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, called the Maine Law, is, in our opinion, an event, in the 
good providence of God, which calls for the gratitude and support of all who 
love their country and their race; and that all Congregational Ministers and 
Churches be earnestly requested to stand forth prominent in favor of this legisla-, 
tion in their respective States and Territories, and continually to make supplica- 
tion to Almighty God that the good work of redemption from one of the most 
demoralizing and desolating evils with which we are afflicted, so happily com- 
menced, may speedily be perfected throughout our country and throughout the 
world. 


The Convention then adjourned, till 3 p.m. 


TuursDAY, 3 ©’CLOCK, P.M. 


The Convention assembled, and opened its session with singing 
a hymn. 

The discussion on the Report concerning the Plan of Union, 
was resumed ; and it terminated in the unanimous adoption of 
the Report, as follows :— 


The Committee on the Plan of Union, report the following Preamble and Re. 
solutions, for the consideration of this Convention :— 

Whereas, the Plan of Union formed in 1801, by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the General Association of Connecticut, is understood 
to have been repudiated by the said Assembly before the schism in that body of 
1838, though this year acknowledged as still in foree by the General Assembly 
which met last at Washington, D. C.; and 

Whereas, many of our Presbyterian brethren, though adhering to this Plan in 
some of its provisions, do not, it is believed, maintain it in its integrity ; especially 
in virtually requiring Congregational Ministers settled over Presbyterian Churches 
and Congregational Churches having Presbyterian Ministers, to be connected. 
with Presbyteries ; and 

Whereas, whatever mutual advantage has formerly resulted from this Plan 
to the two denominations, and whatever might yet result from it if acted upon 
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impartially, its operation is now unfavorable to the spread and permanence of the 
Congregational polity, and even to the real harmony of these Christian com- 
munities :— 

Resolved, 1st. That in the judgment of this Convention it is not deemed expe- 
dient that new Congregational Churches, or Churches heretofore independent, be- 
come connected with Presbyteries. 

2d. That in the evident disuse of the said Plan, according to its original design, 
we deem it important, and for the purposes of union sufficient, that Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians exercise toward each other that spirit of love which 
the Gospel requires, and which their common faith is fitted to cherish; that 
they accord to each other the right of pre-oceupancy, where but one Church can 
be maintained; and that, in the formation of such a Church, its ecclesiastical 
character and relations be determined by a majority of its members. 

3d. That in respect to those Congregational Churches which are now connect- 
ed with Presbyteries,—either on the above mentioned Plan, or on those of 1808 
and 1813, between Congregational and Presbyterian bodies in the State of New 
York,—while we would not have them violently sever their existing relations, we 
counsel them to maintain vigilantly the Congregational privileges which have 
been guaranteed them by the Plans above mentioned, and to see to it that while 
they remain connected with Presbyteries, the true intent of those original ar- 
rangements be impartially carried out. 


The Committee on “ the System and Operations of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society,” made the following Report, 
which was unanimously adopted :— 


The Committee to whom was referred the “system and operations of the 
American Home Missionary Society,” together with all Resolutions respecting 
Missionary aid to Churches in the Slaveholding States, report :— 

That your Committee are unanimous in their approbation of the voluntary and 
unsectarian character of the American Home Missionary Society, and of the wis- 
dom and efficiency with which its affairs have been conducted. 

On the subject of the Society’s relation to the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional systems of Church polity, your Committee are of opinion that any disrup- 
tion of present relations is unadvisable. 

The Committee express their belief that this Society has executed its trust 
towards both Congregational and Presbyterian Churches with impartiality ; and 
that any complaints on this head will be found to result from local interests, and 
not from the administrative policy of the Society. 


The subject of Missionary aid to Churches in Slaveholding 
States having been referred to the same Committee, a Report was 
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presented by them, together with another from the minority » 
the Committee. After discussion, these Reports, with a substi- 
tute offered for both, were recommitted to the same Committee, 
for further consideration; and the Convention adjourned till 


7) pM. 


Tuurspay Eventne, 73 0’CLOCK. 


The Convention assembled, and, with the Congregational 
Church in Albany and other Christian friends, united in cele- 
brating the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, administered by 
Rev. Henry Wuxes, D.D., of Canada, and Rey. E. Bexcunr, 
D.D., of Boston, The administration of the, ordinance was fol- 
lowed by addresses, from Rev. Wi11am Parton, D.D., and 
Rey. O. E. Daceerr. 

The Convention then proceeded to business. The Committee 
upon the subject of “ Missionary aid to Churches in Slavehold- 
ing States,” presented their unanimous report, which was unani- 
mously adopted, as follows :— 


On the subject of aid to Churches in Slaveholding States, the Committee pre- 
sent the following Resolution :— 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, it is the tendency of the 
Gospel, wherever it is preached in its purity, to correct all social evils, and to de- 
stroy sin in all its forms; and that it is the duty of Missionary Societies to grant 
aid to Churches in Slaveholding States, in the support of such Ministers only as 
shall so preach the Gospel, and inculcate the principles and application of Gospel 
discipline, that, with the blessing of God, it shall have its full effect in awakening 
and enlightening the moral sense in regard to Slavery, and in bringing to pass 
the speedy abolition of that stupendous wrong; and that, wherever a Minister is 
not permitted so to preach, he should, in accordance with the directions of Christ 


in such cases, ‘depart out of that city.’ 


The Convention then adjourned, to meet at 8 o’clock to-morrow 


morning. 
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Fripay Mornina, Oct. 8. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the Convention assembled at 8 
o’clock, a.m. Prayer was offered by Rev. L. Armsrrone. 

The Business Committee reported the following preamble and 
resolutions, which were adopted :— 


Whereas, This Convention is to its regret precluded, by the terms of the Call 
under which it is assembled, from enrolling among its members the names of 
those brethren who have come from the neighboring province of Canada, and 
also of those brethren connected with the Welsh Congregational Association ; but 
has cordially invited them all to sit with it, as Honorary members :— 

Resolved, That we regard with great interest the labors, and with great satis- 
faction the successes, of our brethren over the lines in promoting our common 
faith and order in the Provinces. 

Resolved, That we greatly honor the faithful adherence of our Welsh breth- 
ren to the Evangelical faith and the Congregational order; and we advise that mea- 
sures be taken to unite them in form with the General Associations of the States 
where they dwell, that so we may be mutually helpful in our common cause. 


Rev. Josnua Luwavirr, and Messrs. Gro. H. Writiams, and O. 
E. Woop, were appointed a committee to publish the official pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 

The Committee on Nominations recommended that the follow- 
ing individuals be appointed on the Central and State Com- 
mittees, under the Plan to aid in the erection of Church-edifices 
at the West; and, by vote, they were so appointed : 


Central Committee, 


IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY : 
Henry C. Bowen, 
Rey. G. B. Cuezver, D.D., 
TsrarL Miner, 
Rey. R. 8S. Storrs, Jr., 
S. B. CuirrenDEN, 
O. E, Woop, 
Rey. N. H. Eeereston. 


State Committees: 
MAINE. 
Rey. W. T. Dwieut, D.D., 
Rey. J. W. Cuickerine, Portland. 
Levi Currer, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Rev. N. Bourton, D.D., : 
Gnrorcr Hurcuiys, Concord. 
Rey. B. P. Stone, 


VERMONT. 
Rev. Stas Aiken, D.D., Rutland. 
Rey. Cuartes Watxer, D.D., Pittsford. 
Wirtram Nass, New Haven. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rey. Epwarp Bercuer, D.D., Boston, 
Rev. Exam Smatrey, D.D., Worcester, 
Dea. Jutiws Patmer, Beston. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rey. Jona Leavitt, 
A. C. Barstow, Providence. 
Benzamixn Dyer, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Rev. Jorz Hawes, D.D., Hartford, 
Rev. Lro Bacon, D.D. 
ev. Lronarp Bacon, s t Naira on 
Timorny Dwicut, 


NEW YORK. 


Rev. H. W. Bercuer, Brooklyn. 
Rev. O. E. Daceert, Canandaigua. 
Hon. B. R. Woop, Albany. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Rev. S. D. Cocurane, Paterson, 


Rev. Cuarxes BeEcuer, } Ndwaile 
Dr. J. M. Wann, § ] 


OHIO. 


Rey. J. C. Harr, Hudson, 
Rev. T. Apams, Thompson, 
H. B. Sreriman, Cleveland. 


MICHIGAN. 


Rey. H. D. Kircnett, Detroit, 
Rev. L. S. Hopart, Ann Arbor, 
Feancis Raymonn, Detroit. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Rey. F. Bascom, Galesburg, 
Rey. Witiiam Carter, Pittsfield, 
Purto CarPEentTER, Chicago. 


INDIANA. 
Rey. M. A. Jewerr, 
Rey. L. H. Ricz, Terre Haute. 
Henry Ross, J 


WISCONSIN. 
Rev. J. J. Mirer, Milwaukie, 
Rey. L. S. Cuarr, Wawatosa, 
EK. D. Horton, Milwaukie. 


IOWA. 
Rey. J. C. Hotsroox, Dubuque, 
Rey. E. Apams, Davenport, 
H. A. Witrze, Dubuque. 


MINNESOTA. 
Rev. Cuarres Seccomse, St. Anthony, 


Rey. Ricuarp Hatt, 
Mas. 


Foeeer, Pt. Douglas. 


The following resolutions of thanks were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Conyention be, and they are hereby, pre- 
sented to the First Congregational Church in Albany, to the families connected 
therewith and to their pastor, for their kindness and hospitality in providing for 
our happiness and comfort during our brief sojourn with them; and that we de- 
sire that the choicest of Heayen’s blessings may rest upon them. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be also presented to those of 
other denominations, who have so generously united in extending to us their 
liberal hospitality, and in making us feel, as they have done, that we are all one 
in Christ. 

Resolved, That our thanks be likewise presented to those railroad corporations 
who have generously and promptly reduced their fares for the accommodation 
of this Convention. 

Resolved, That our thanks be given to the Choir, who have so kindly con- 
tributed to the interest of the devotional services of the Convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body be presented to the Principal of the 
Normal School of the State of New York, and to Prof. Armsby of the Me- 
dical College, for the polite invitation extended to the members of this Conven- 
tion to visit their institutions; and also to the Trustees of the State Library. 
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The Business Committee reported the following resolution, in 
reference to the calling of a future Convention; which was 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That the President, the Vice Presidents, and the Secretaries of this 
Convention, be appointed a Committee, with power to call another General 
Convention, in the year 1855 or previously, at such place as they may designate, 
—provided, that in their deliberate opinion such a Convention shall be expedient. 


The subjoined resolutions, being also introduced by the Busi- 
ness Committee, were successively considered and adopted by 
the Convention :— 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Whereas, The friends of Congregationalism in Washington city have taken 
measures for establishing a Congregational Church in that city, and have pur- 
chased a commodious house of worship in an eligible situation, near the City 
Hall :— 

Resolved, That this Convention look with great interest to the success of the 
enterprise of planting the religious institutions of our fathers in the National 
Capital; and we commend the object to the attention of our brethren, for their 
prayers, and for such pecuniary aid as it may need during its infancy. 


REPUBLICATION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORKS. 


Resolved, That this Convention recognizes with gratitude the republication of 
the collected works of Bellamy, Hopkins, the younger Edwards, and the vener- 
able John Robinson, by the Doctrinal Tract and Book Society of Massachusetts, 
and the intended republication of the works of other fathers of American Con- 
gregationalism. 

Resolved, That this Convention regards the extensive circulation of such 
works, among the Ministers and Churches of the Congregational polity, as an ob- 
ject of public interest and importance. 


ON INCREASING THE NUMBER OF MINISTERS. 


Resolved, That in view of the alarming disproportion between the increase of 
our population and the increase of Ministers of the Gospel, it is recommended 
to the Churches, to inquire who among their youthful members are qualified, by 
natural gifts and by the grace of the Spirit, for the service of God in the Gospel 
of his Son; and to encourage and aid such persons in preparing themselves for 
that work. 
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Resolved, Also, that this Convention cordially approves of the aim and the 
operations of the American Education Society, and commends it to the favor 
of the Churches. 


SUPPORT OF COLLEGES AT THE WEST. 


Whereas, Many colleges exist at the West which are under the control of 
Boards of Trust composed of Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and which 
came into being under the auspices, and have been founded and sustained by the 
common funds, of these two denominations :— 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, the interests of sound 
learning, and of Christian truth, and the mutual prosperity of these denomina- 
tions, alike demand the perpetuation of this union. 


DUTIES OF A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Resolved, That every Congregational Church should regard itself as bound to 
care and labor continually for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ within 
its own parochial sphere; and to build itself up, not by inroads upon other 
Evangelical Churehes, but by training up its own children in the faith and ser- 
vice of our Lord Jesus Christ, by promoting the intelligence, order and piety of 
all the households associated with them, and by systematic efforts, in the spirit of 


Christian love, to enlighten, evangelize and save the neglected, the ignorant, and 
the unbelieving. 


SPECIAL PRESENT CALLS FOR SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 


Resolved, That in an age when so much is to be done for the salvation of our 
country and for the diffusion of the Gospel through the world, and when the 
wealth of our country is developed and increased with a rapidity which threatens 
to overwhelm the Churches with a tide of worldliness, it is of the utmost im- 
portance for the Churches to discipline themselves to habits of Christian activity, 
and of systematic contribution to the great enterprises of Christian beneficence. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this body be presented to our presiding officer, for 
the gentlemanly, prompt and efficient manner in which he has moderated this 
large Convention, during its deliberation and action upon subjects of great impor- 
tance to the cause of God and to the interests of man. 
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The following Resolutions were also unanimously adopted ; the 
whole Convention rising in their places, in express approbation of 
their spirit and terms :— 


THE PURPOSE AND AIM OF THIS CONGREGATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Resolved, That the polity of the Congregational Churches, being eminently 
simple and scriptural, is and must be essentially spiritual and unsectarian. 

Resolved, That while this Convention rejoices in the prosperity of Con- 
gregationalism, especially in the fields of its more recent enterprise, and in the 
prospect of its still more rapid and vigorous growth as the result of these coun- 
sels and deliberations, yet we here distinctly disclaim and disavow all merely 
sectarian zeal; and do profess it to be our object, one and sole, to promote, 
through the Congregational polity, and hence in the freest and most efficient 
manner, the World’s salvation in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The last Resolution adopted was as follows :— 
GOD’S HAND IN THIS CONVENTION. 


Resolved, That we gratefully and devoutly recognize the overruling providence 
of God, in the calling of this Convention, in the measures which have been 
adopted by it, and in the entire harmony of its counsels and its results. 


The business of the Convention being completed, the Minutes 
were read and approved. 
The closing prayer was offered by Rev. G. A. Carnoun, D.D. 
The Doxology was then sung; and at 11 a.m., the Convention 
adjourned, without day. ? 
WM. T. DWIGHT, 
President. 
S. Storrs, JR., 
. C. Hotproox, Secretartes. 
L. Saatra Hopart, 
Axpany, October 8, 1852. 
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Sermon, 


Betovep brethren in the ministry and friends of our common 
Savior :—When called, very unexpectedly, a few days since, to 
address you on the present occasion, I greatly desired that I 
might be enabled so to perform the service assigned me as to 
make it promotive of the object for which we are met,—the pros- 
perity of our churches and the glory of Christ in our land. In 
casting about for a subject, I quickly decided not to take one of 
a denominational or sectarian character; for I felt that in doifg 
so I should offend both against the spirit of Congregationalism 
and the wishes of those who compose this Convention. It seem- 
ed, too, improper, that in my place and at this stage of our meet- 
ing, I should assume to make out a programme of business, or 
discourse on topics that might be expected to come up for general 
discussion. I felt myself little qualified to attempt such a ser- 
vice, and I willingly deferred it to those present who are better 
able than myself to do it justice. Taving thus narrowed down 
my range of subjects, I rejoiced to find myself within the circle 
of our common Christianity, and was readily drawn to what we 
all regard the central point of that Christianity,—Christ and him 
crucified ; the great theme of evangelical preaching, the world’s 
hope and the basis of church prosperity. 

Taking this as my stand-point, I have the pleasing hope that I 
shall carry along with me the sympathies and the prayers of my 
hearers, while I direct their attention to the words of Paul re- 
corded in 
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1 Corinthians 2:2.—For I pETERMINED NOT TO KNOW ANYTHING AMONG 
You, save Jesus Curist anp Him CRUCIFIED. 


Ir was the great animating principle and governing purpose 
of the Apostle’s ministry, to make manifest the glory of his 
Savior, and to proclaim his atoning blood as the only ground of 
hope to lost man. In this, as in everything else relating to the 
duties of the sacred office, his example is worthy of all imitation. 
Let us then bend our attention to the Scripture before us, and 
consider :— 


I. What is the import of the Apostle’s determination. And 
II. What were the reasons which influenced him in forming it. 


I. Now to know, or, which is the true meaning of the phrase— 
to make known Christ and him crucified is to proclaim him in 
the glory of his person and excellence of his work, especially 
that part of his work that consists in his giving himself to die as 
a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world. To do this, 
the Apostle tells us, was the deliberate and settled purpose of his 
ministry. , We are not, however, to infer from his language in 
our text that he meant to confine his preaching to the single 
topic of Christ crucified. This would be putting a construction 
upon his words that would prove him false to his own determina- 
tion, and make him a very unskillful dispenser of divine truth. 
He doubtless preached at Corinth the same system of religion 
that he did at Rome, and taught the same doctrines in his ser- 
mons that he did in his epistles. We know from the history of 
his ministry that his preaching did take a very wide range, em- 
bracing the being, perfections, law and government of God, the 
character, state and destiny of man, together with the various 
duties that grow out of our numerous relations and circumstances 
in life. 

To ascertain the true meaning of the Apostle’s determination, 
we must advert to the circumstances in which he was placed 
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when he formed it. He was then at Corinth, a city famous for 
its school of philosophy and rhetoric, and for the ingenuity and 
learning of its inhabitants. There he was surrounded, on the one 
hand, by philosophers and self-reputed wise men, who insisted 
upon the sufficiency of natural religion, or what they styled wis- 
dom, and demanded that everything presented to them in the 
form of instruction should be dressed out in the most elegant 
style, and delivered according to the rules of the most finished 
rhetoric. They were proud of their philosophy, and boasted of 
their wisdom, and deemed them a sufficient foundation on which 
to build their faith and their hopes. 

On the other hand, he was beset with Jews and judaizing 
teachers, who insisted upon the perpetual obligation of the law 
of Moses, and taught that none could be saved but by an obser- 
vance of its rites and ceremonies. These were bigoted in their 
attachment to the religion of their fathers, and could not endure 
to have taken from them the hopes they built upon it, of justifica- 
tion before God. In these circumstances, the Apostle, instead of 
falling in with the sentiments of either party, set aside the claims 
of both. He resolved not to preach philosophy to please the 
Greeks, nor the law of Moses to gratify the Jews. He regarded 
both as utterly insufficient to secure the salvation of the sonl, and 
he therefore determined to preach neither, but to present Christ 
crucified as the only foundation of hope to guilty man. And he 
determined to preach him, not with excellency of speech and of 
wisdom, not in the studied artificial style of Grecian eloquence, 
but with all simplicity and plainness, that the faith of his con- 
verts, as he says, should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. The main thing then which the Apostle had 
in view in his determination was to exclude every other ground 
of hope, but Christ crucified, and to present him in lis personal 
glory and atoning sacrifice, as the only name under heaven, 
whereby men can be saved. He did not mean to say that he 
would preach on no other subject, but that he would exhibit no 
other ground of hope. Christ crucified, he felt assured, is “ God’s 
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grand ordinance” for saving a ruined world; and he knew, for he 
had been taught it by inspiration, that nothing could be done in 
delivering men from the power and the punishment of sin, but 
by holding him forth in the true dignity of his person and per- 
fection of his work; the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world. This, therefore, he determined to make the 
great leading object of his ministry. 

In addition to this, it is, no doubt, implied in his determination, 
that he meant to make the doctrine of Christ crucified a subject 
of frequent and distinct discussion, to dwell upon it much and 
earnestly in preaching the Gospel. He regarded this doctrine as 
holding such a prominent place in the system of revealed truth, 
and so fundamental in the plan of salvation, that he resolved 
never to lose sight of it, but to make it the basis of his ministry 
and the life of his services. THe determined that on whatever 
subject he preached, or whatever duties he enjoined, the doctrine 
of Christ crucified should support all, illustrate all, enforce all, 
and pervade all by its heavenly light and quickening power. 
He would have all his instructions tend towards Christ, all his 
exhortations point to Christ, all the lines of his ministry and 
labors of his life meet and center in Christ, and thus manifest his 
glory and extend the triumphs of his cross in the salvation of 
dying men. 

Such is the import of the Apostle’s determination. Let us 
consider : 


II. The reasons that influenced him in forming it. It strikes 
us as remarkable, at first view, that the Apostle should adopt a 
purpose like that in our text, which was opposed to the whole 
current doctrine and sentiment of his day, which exposed him to 
the bitterest scorn and reproach of the world, and made his 
whole life a scene of the greatest self-denial and suffering, and 
finally brought him to a martyr’s death. He must have had 
strong reasons for adopting the course he did. What were they ? 


I answer :— 
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1. Paul regarded the doctrine of Christ crucified as constitut- 
ing the grand, distinguishing peculiarity of the Gospel. The Gos- 
pel, as distinguished from the law, and also from natural religion, 
is a remedial system. It is a scheme of mercy, not discoverable 
by the light of nature, but made known in the revelation of God, 
for the recovery of lost men to his image and favor. But what 
is more; it is a scheme built entirely on the mediation of Christ. 
The pardon and eternal life revealed in the Gospel are not an ab- 
solute, unconditional gift of God; but the purchase of a Sa- 
vior’s atoning blood ; the fruit of his suffering unto death. We 
are redeemed from the curse of the law, not by the blotting ou 
of its sanctions, but by Christ bearing the curse for us; making 
expiation for our sins by the sacrifice of himself. ence, the 
Bible abounds in such language as the following:—Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sin. Whom, that is, 
Christ, God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood. He was once offered to bear the sins of many. He be- 
came sin, that is, a sin offering for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him, We are recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son; are washed from our sins 
in his blood; are saved by his death ; and have redemption, even 
the forgiveness of sins, through his blood. 

These, and numerous other passages that might be cited, set the 
fact before us with great distinctness, that salvation comes to us 
only through Christ, giving himself a ransom for us; dying that 
we might live through his atoning sacrifice. And this, we say, 
is the distinguishing truth of the Gospel. Forgiveness of sin 
through the atonement of Christ—this makes the Gospel what it 
is, glad tidings to perishing sinners, and distinguishes it from 
every other system of religion. 

Natural religion teaches us the being and perfections of God; 
our accountability to him as the subjects of his government, the 
immortality of the soul, many of our social and relative duties, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments. But it reveals 
no way in which sinners, like ourselves, can be pardoned. It 
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shows us our guilt; but tells us not how it may be washed away. 
It warns us of danger as exposed to the displeasure of a righteous 
God; but points us to no refuge and opens before us no way of 
reconciliation to our offended Sovereign. Hence the poor heathen 
are, and ever have been in profound darkness on this subject. 
And so are infidels, and all who reject the hope of Israel, and 
the Savior thereof. Despair hangs heavy on the spirit at the ap- 
proach of death, and no voice of mercy speaks of pardon and 
peace, as the soul passes, in the dimness of nature’s light, to its 
dwelling place beyond the grave. Here the Gospel comes in 
with its overtures of pardon and means of reconciliation through 
a crucified Savior. It shows us God in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself; and pointing us to the Lamb of God, the ap- 
pointed sacrificial victim that taketh away the sin of the world, 
it bids us look unto him and live, and assures us that believing 
in him we shall be justified freely by his grace, have peace with 
God and rejoice in hope of his glory. 

The doctrine of Christ crucified, then, lies at the foundation of 
the Gospel. It is the distinguishing characteristic of the Chris- 
tian system, and forms the broad line of separation between it 
and all that is called religion. This, then, was one reason why 
Paul determined to make the doctrine of Christ crncified the 
great prominent theme of his preaching. It constitutes the essen- 
tial glory of the Gospel. 


2. Another reason that influenced the Apostle in his determin- 
ation is the fact that the doctrine in question affords the clearest 
and most affecting views of the character of God, especially of 
his justice and mercy, his goodness and truth. I look up to the 
heavens, and abroad over creation, and I everywhere behold evi- 
dences of an all-wise, powerful, reigning God; but in the hight of 
natural religion, I cannot know what he is to me, nor what I have 
to expect from him. I shrink from his holiness. I tremble be- 
fore his awful majesty, and I see not how J, a poor, needy sinner, 
can approach his throne with confidence, or look up to him with 
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hope as my Father. An impenetrable vail hides his highest 
moral glory from my view; and it is only as I turn to contem- 
plate him as seen in his Son, my Savior, that I behold the infinite 
attractions of his love and am drawn to him in filial affection and 
trust. Hence it is said,—WVo man hath seen God at any time ; 
the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him. If we would study the character and ways of God 
to the greatest advantage, we must place ourselves at the foot of 
the cross, and view them as illustrated in the work of redemption. 
Here angels love to study this character, as in their bright 
abodes they desire to look into these things; and principalities 
and powers, during eternal ages, will be learning the manifold 
wisdom of God as displayed in the redemption of his Church, 
through the mediation of his Son our Savior. Here the infinite 
wisdom, the spotless holiness, the immutable justice, the eternal 
love, the abounding mercy of our God, all shine forth in beauti- 
ful harmony and glory. No one darkens or eclipses the other ; 
every one gives a luster to the rest. The Eternal stands before 
us the righteous Lawgiver, the wise moral Governor, the merciful 
Father, the true and faithful, yet kind and gracious God; the 
just God and Savior. Nowhere does the justice of God appear 
so inflexible, his mercy so attractive, his wisdom so profound, or 
his truth so immutable as in the gift of his Son to die for the re- 
demption of a lost world, and in the Son’s giving himself to en- 
dure the mysterious agonies of the cross, that sinners might live 
through him. 


“ Here the whole Deity is known: 
Nor dares a creature guess, 
Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice or the grace.” 


Here God appears at once the sinner’s friend, and sin’s eternal 
foe,—delighting to forgive and show mercy; but in no wise 
clearing the guilty by giving up the claims of his justice, or 
waiving his rights as Lawgiver and Ruler of the world. 


3. As another reason that influenced the Apostle in his deter- 
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mination, I mention the perfect adaptation of the doctrine of 
Christ crucified to the character and state of man as a fallen, 
perishing sinner. In this character man is oppressed with innu- 
merable wants which no created power can remove. He is 
guilty and needs pardon; he is sinful and needs renewal of 
heart ; he is spiritually poor and needs to be enriched from the 
treasures of grace; he is weak, frail, dying, and needs the up- 
holding care and guidance of an Almighty friend; he is going to 
the judgment and eternity, and he needs what will save him 
from the wrath to come, secure for him a friend in his Judge, 
and make him an heir of immortal happiness in the state beyond 
the grave. These wants press upon all the children of men; and 
they fill the world with sighs and groans and tears. And how 
are they to be met and removed? Who can tell me how I can 
have my sins forgiven, my fallen, shattered nature renewed, my 
spirit cheered with the love of God, and my path to death and 
the grave brightened with the hope full of immortality? The 
world has no answer to these questions. Philosophy is silent, 
or speaks only to torture my anxious bosom with increased per- 
plexity and doubt. Human wisdom, in all its pride and boast- 
ing, has not a word to say, when her oracles are consulted on the 
high concerns of pardon, of reconciliation to God, of judgment, 
and the scenes following the judgment. Here again the doc- 
trine of Christ crucified comes in, dissipates my doubts, removes 
my fears, speaks peace to my mind, and spreads a cheering light 
over all the scenes of the future. It assures me of the infinite 
love and compassion of God, in that he gave his Son to die for 
me, and draws me to his throne with humble boldness to ask for 
the supply of all my wants, in the Mediator’s name. It shows 
me God in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself; not im- 
puting the trespasses of them that believe in him. And while 
there comes forth from the cross of Christ an assurance of God’s 
willingness to pardon and save even the chief of sinners, there 
emanates from the same source an influence to enlighten, to 
sanctify, to animate with hope, to cheer with victories over the 
world, and to encourage with pledges of eternal blessedness 
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beyond the scenes of earth and time. In this view the doctrine 
of Christ crucified is eminently a doctrine of consolation, of joy 
and peace and hope. It comes home to the bosom, not as a dry 
speculation, a cold dogma of philosophy, but warm with the 
sympathies of everlasting love; and placing you on the broad 
ground of an atonement made for the sins of the world, bids you 
look up to God as a forgiving Father, and receive pardon, grace 
and eternal life as a free gift. It assures you that the blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin; and that, found in him, he becomes 
to you wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemption. 
No condemnation can reach you either in this or the future 
world; but passed from death unto life, you have peace with 
God and rejoice in hope of his glory. In the faith of this doc- 
trine the poor, the guilty, the sorrowful and the lost have in 
every age found strong consolation, and in the light and comfort 
of it have passed the time of their sojourning on earth in peace, 
and met death in the triumphs of joy and hope. How was it 
that Paul, a blasphemer, and a persecutor, obtained pardon and 
hope; how was it that amid persecutions and trials of every 
kind, he was enabled to maintain such habitual peace of mind 
and to sing so sweet a song in the house of his pilgrimage? He 
tells us in one short sentence; Christ loved me and gave himself 
to die for me, therefore God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of Christ; and I account all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of his precious name; and will know 
nothing but Him and him crucified in preaching the gospel of 


his grace to guilty, perishing men. 


4. Ag another reason for this determination, I mention the 
tendency of the doctrine of Christ crucified; its power above all 
other means to bring men to repentance and a holy life. Ac- 
count for it as we may, the fact is undeniable, that the doctrine 
in question has, in all ages of the world, turned into feebleness 
all other means of awakening and saving men from the dominion 
and the curse of sin. It has been clothed with a power, alto- 
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gether its own, to arouse the conscience, subdue the heart, and 
bring the life into a conformity to the will of Christ. Though 
the preaching of this doctrine in primitive times by Paul and 
his fellow-apostles was accounted foolishness, and despised as 
among the weak things of the world, it nevertheless proved 
itself, by actual results, to be the wisdom of God and the power 
of God unto salvation. The efficacy of this doctrine Paul had 
felt in his own soul; it made him anew man; by it the world 
was crucified to him, and he to the world; and witnessing, as he 
did, every where its triumphs in the conviction and conversion 
of men, he wisely and firmly determined, in the face of all the 
ignominy and reproach that were cast upon him, to make this doc- 
trine the burden of his preaching. A mighty energy attended the 
simple preaching of the cross. Wherever he went proclaiming 
this doctrine, the Spirit of almighty grace was present with him ; 
the altars and temples of idolatry crumbled into dust; the dark- 
ness of ages rolled away, and thousands, awakened as by the 
voice of God from the slumbers of sin, rose to newness of life, and 
pressed to the gate of glory. And so it has been in all ages since 
the days of the Apostles. Christ crucified is God’s grand ordin- 
ance for reconciling sinners to himself. And when this doctrine 
has been proclaimed in its native simplicity—unencumbered with 
philosophy, unmixed with metaphysics, there God has borne testi- 
mony to the word of his grace, by the effusions of his Spirit, and 
souls have been converted to Christ. The affecting experience of 
the Moravian missionaries in Greenland is well known. For many 
years did they labor to teach the benighted pagans the existence 
and attributes of God, and, generally, the doctrines of natural 
religion. Never was work more unsuccessful. The heart of the 
Greenlander, cold as his own snows, was unmoved, and the mis- 
sionaries appeared to labor in vain. At length, it happened that 
one of them read in the hearing of a savage the account of the 
Savior’s sufferings in the garden and on the cross. How is this, 
said the poor pagan; tell me it once more, for I would be saved; 
and laid his hand on his mouth and wept. This was the com- 
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mencement of a marvelous work of grace among the benighted 
Greenlanders ; which continued for a long time and resulted in 
the conversion of many hundreds; and here wasillustrated anew 
the principle of the Gospel adapted to all ages and people, that 
the story of a suffering, atoning Savior is the grand means of 
teaching sinners every where their guilt, and of drawing tears of 
repentance from eyes which but for that would never weep. 
Similar to this was the experience of Brainerd while laboring as 
a missionary among the Indians of our country. The most pow- 
erful impressions he ever witnessed on their dark minds, he tells 
us, were under a discourse he addressed to them on the love of 
Christ in giving himself to die for sinners. While dwelling on 
this theme, with his own heart filled with the spirit of it, the as- 
sembly seemed pervaded by a mighty subduing influence, and 
great numbers of them bowed in penitence and faith under the 
doctrine of Christ crucified, and testified their love to his pre- 
cious name by lives consecrated to hisservice. Did time permit, I 
might cite numerous other examples of the same kind. The Gos- 
pel, in its grand distinguishing element of Christ crucified, has 
gone in among the people of the Sandwich Islands, and, within 
our own times, has changed the whole plan and mould of society ; 
banishing idolatry, infanticide, licentiousness and crime, and 
gathering thousands into the church of Christ, washed and puri- 
fied by his grace. It has gone in among the poor degraded in- 
habitants of Southern Africa, among the ferocious tribes of our 
own country, among the refined voluptuous Asiatics, and the 
wild savages in the islands of the Pacific, and by its mighty 
transforming influence has led forth multitudes of disciples for 
the Lord Jesus, purifying their hearts by faith in him as a cruci- 
fied Savior. But where, I may ask, in all the world have such 
changes in human character been wrought, except where this 
doctrine has been tanght and a prominent place given it in the 
teachings of the ministry ? 

I must just add, that as the doctrine of Christ crucified has 
always been found the most efficacious in the awakening and con- 
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version of s¢nners, so also it has in quickening and comforting 
Christians and making them fruitful unto God. No other doc- 
trine speaks with such a voice of power to the inner man; no 
other doctrine can so melt and subdue the heart, can so fill it with 
joy and peace in believing, with love to God and love to men, 
or so transform the soul into the image of Christ and fit it for 
his presence in heaven. Yes, and when the redeemed shall be 
gathered home to heaven and stand each one on Mount Zion 
with palms of victory in their hands and crowns of glory on 
their heads, Christ who died to redeem them will be the supreme 
object of attraction, and the grateful song will burst forth from 
every heart,—Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father—to Him be glory and dominion forever and 
ever. 


In passing to an application of our subject to practical purpo- 
ses, I remark: 


1. Lt fives the standard of true evangelical preaching. Tf the 
Apostle was right in determining to make Christ and him eru- 
cified the great theme of his preaching, then the preaching of 
others is evangelical only so far as it imitates this inspired ex- 
ample. Preaching may be learned, may be eloquent, may be 
very interesting and stirring as an exhibition of talent and 
genius, and yet have no claim whatever to the character of evan- 
gelical preaching. It may discourse elegantly and forcibly on 
moral topics; it may discuss the nature and destiny of man-as 
rational and immortal; the law and government of God; the 
guilt and punishment of sin, and the retributions of a future 
judgement, all subjects of importance, and not to be excluded 
from their proper place in the instructions of the pulpit; and 
yet there may be in all this so little reference to Christ and him 
crucified, so little of the peculiar spirit of the Gospel as a system 
of mediation and mercy for lost men, that it can with no pro- 
priety be regarded as preaching Christ, or as evangelical 
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in its character. And here, there can be no doubt, lies a 
chief defect in the preaching of the present day. It does not 
give sufficient prominency to Christ, to his person, to his charac- 
ter, to his work in giving himself to die for the sins of the 
world. It is often versatile, ingenious, speculative, polished ; 
but it dwells not enough on topics immediately connected with 
the atoning sacrifice and mediation of Christ. And the subjects 
which it does discuss are not viewed sufficiently in their relation to 
Christ, nor are they so presented as to turn the eyes and the hearts 
of men to //im who is the source and center of all spiritual 
life and hope and salvation. In a word, there is a great deal of 
preaching which is anything else but preaching Christ and him 
erucified. But preaching which is essentially defective in this 
particular, whatever other qualities it may possess, cannot 
deserve the name of evangelical preaching. Nor can it in 
any manner accomplish the great end of preaching. It can- 
not convince of sin, nor bring the soul to Christ, nor build it up 
in joy, and faith, and hope. It is dry, weak, powerless as to all 
spiritual results. It may amuse the curious, the gay, and the 
worldly ; but it has no consolation for the sorrowful, no peace 
for the conscience, and no hope full of immortality for the mi- 
serable and the lost. It is not owned of God, as his wisdom and 
power unto salvation ; and it is not owned of him to this end, 
because it does not bear testimony to the Son of his love, nor 
speak of his atoning blood as the only ground of hope for guilty 
man. And the preaching, I repeat, which is obviously defective 
in this particular, which does not make Christ the soul and the 
center of its ministrations, always has been, and always must 
be inefficient and fruitless,—failing entirely in all the great ends 
of the ministry—bringing sinners to repentance, and maturing 
Christians for the purity and bliss of heaven. The testimony of 
Dr. Chalmers on this point has often been referred to. Twelve 
years he preached the reformations of morality, and honesty, and 
integrity among his people, leaving out Christ and him crucified 
as the basis of his ministrations; and he tells us, as the result, 
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that he labored in vain, and spent his strength for naught ; none 
of those to whom he ministered being made more moral or more 
honest by his preaching. The same has always been the result, 
wherever the experiment has been made. On the other hand, 
the preaching that dwells much and affectionately on Christ, 
that makes him first and fundamental in its ministrations, en- 
forcing its instructions by motives drawn from the love of Christ, 
and making all the lines of its influence meet and center in 
him,—such preaching is never left without decisive tokens of 
God’s approbation. He attends it with the power of his Spirit; 
sinners are awakened and converted, and Christians are edified 
in faith and love. 

Ihave before referred to the experience of David Brainerd, 
and the Moravian missionaries. And I will now add that of the 
celebrated Gossner, a converted Catholic priest, who is, or was a 
few years since, a Protestant clergyman in Berlin. It is said 
that he has probably been the means of the immediate conver- 
sion of more souls than any man living. Yet, he seldom varies 
in his manner of preaching. The love of Christ is almost his 
constant theme; and his preaching is almost a constant pouring 
out of the warm effusions of the heart on the love of God, the 
preciousness of the Savior, the glory of his salvation, and the 
blessedness of heaven, where Christ reigns. Preaching of this 
kind may, in the estimation of a worldly mind, seem devoid of 
the elements of power. But facts demonstrate the contrary. It 
brings to needy, guilty man a message adapted to his deepest 
wants ; a message of love, of pardon and life from his God; it 
tells him of the kindness and compassion of one who has died 
for his redemption, and risen again for his justification ; it tells 
him of help provided for him in the agency of the Holy Spirit ; 
it speaks to him in a voice of tenderness and love, warning him 
indeed of danger, but pointing to a way of escape ; and while it 
proffers all needed aid to the poorest and most guilty of our race, 
it allures to heaven, and directs the steps in the path thither, by 
unfolding the joys of salvation, and holding out the crown of 
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eternal glory. This is Gospel; this is glad tidings; and rely 
upon it, brethren, the nearer we keep the Gospel in these views 
of it to our hearts, and the more we dwell upon it as a doctrine 
of Christ crucified, a suffering, sympathizing, reigning Savior, 
the nearer will Christ be to our souls, the more of his presence 
shall we enjoy in our ministry, and the more pure and abundant 
will be the fruit gathered to the glory of his name and the 
advancement of his cause. 

Taking our place at the foot of the cross, abiding there in 
communion with our crucified Master, and doing our work in 
the spirit which that position is suited to inspire and to cherish, 
our preaching will be in demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power. We shall dwell in light and love ourselves; and great 
will be our joy in leading on to heaven souls redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, sanctified by his grace, loving and honoring his 
precious name, preparing to be hereafter our joy and crown of 
rejoicing in the presence of our and their Lord and Savior. 


2. Does not our subject suggest the means on which we are 
chiefly to rely in seeking to promote the prosperity and extension 
of our churches? This is an object dear to our hearts, and we 
have come together in this Convention in the hope that we might 
do something for its advancement. Dut how is this to be done ? 
Not surely by inflaming and diffusing a sectarian or denomina- 
tional zeal. Congregationalism repudiates such zeal, and can 
have no fellowship with it, whether it breaks out, as it occasion- 
ally does, in its own body, or as manifested in other denomina- 
tions. It is of a larger, freer, more expansive spirit, and 
naturally seeks communion and co-operation with all of every 
name that love our Lord Jesus Christ, in sincerity and in truth. 
Congregationalists, properly speaking, never were a sect, and 
never can be, till they renounce the true spirit of their order. 
At the first they organized churches on what they believed to 
be scriptural principles ; then, when inquired of by others, they 
freely gave a full and explicit statement of their faith and order, 
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leaving it to them to say, whether they would extend to them 
the right-hand of fellowship as churches of Christ. This is as it 
should be; and we can hope to prosper as a denomination only 
as we cherish the same spirit and act on the same principle— 
fellowship with all who hold the Head, and co-operation with all 
who will co-operate with us in building up the cause of our com- 
mon Savior. In seeking to promote the true interests of the 
churches in our connection, we can have nothing to do with the 
spirit of sect which would separate us from other branches of 
the Church of Christ, and draw us off to work within ourselves 
and for ourselves, regardless of the general good. Such a spirit 
is bad in itself, and it makes a sorry appearance at the foot of 
the cross or by the side of the spirit of our text. Christ, it should 
be remembered, was not crucified for Congregationalists alone, 
nor for Presbyterians alone, nor for Methodists, nor for Baptists, 
nor for Episcopalians alone; but for all of every name who own 
him as their Lord and trust in his atoning blood for salvation ; 
and the doctrine we have been considering, fully recognizing this 
fact, forbids us to attempt to promote the interests of our par- 
ticular denomination by any measures that shall infringe on the 
rights, or obstruct the prosperity, of other portions of the great 
family of Christ. Nor if we plant ourselves on the doctrine of 
Christ crucified, and act in the true spirit and intent of it, can 
we possibly be disposed to adopt such measures, or pursue any 
such narrow sectarian policy? No, brethren; if we would see 
our churches prosper, built up in faith and holiness, and spread 
abroad through the land, blessed with revivals, and increased 
continually in the number and fruitfulness of their communi- 
cants, let our ministry be deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christ crucified ; let them abide near the cross; there invigor- 
ating their faith and love, there studying their theology, there 
enlarging their charity, there strengthening their zeal, their self- 
denial, and devotedness; and thus made ready, thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work, let them go forth to proclaim 
to the people the unsearchable riches of Christ, seeking to 
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breathe into the Churches the same spirit, and to animate them 
with the faith and love of the same truths that live and reign in 
their own bosoms; let our ministry and our churches go forth to 
their respective duties in the spirit and in the manner here indi- 
cated, and strength and salvation from the Lord are surel y ours. 
Here, it seems to me, are the means, and the only means on 
which we can safely rely for promoting the prosperity and exten- 
sion of our churches. Sectarianism we cannot away with ; it 
has no affinity with our order, and we should give it no place in 
our counsels or our measures. We have no hierarchy to rely 
upon, and we want none. We have no wide extended organiza- 
tion, strongly interlocked and compacted together; a net-work of 
courts and governments and appeals thrown over our churches 
and binding them in on every side. Such things, if they are an 
advantage, other denominations may boast of and rely upon; 
but we have them not. The frame-work around our churches 
is very simple, and our external machinery for propagandism is 
naught. Our polity is the worst possible for all sectarian uses. 
The only bond that binds us together is the unity of the spirit, 
kept in the pledge and culture of peace. We have no other re- 
liance for strength or for growth. We fall back, then, of neces- 
sity, on the truth and Spirit of God. These are the weapons of 
our warfare—not carnal, but spiritual; and we have no other to 
make use of, either for aggression or defense. Hitherto, these 
have been sufficient for every emergency; a sure ground of 
prosperity and strength, and on these, primarily and chiefly, 
must we rely in time to come. And if, in the spirit of our eru- 
cified Master, and in the faith and power of the great truths 
tanght us by his cross, we go forth to our work, out-preaching, 
out-praying, out-living oar brethren of other denominations, 
in Christian zeal and beneficence, we shall surely outstrip them 
in the career of prosperity ; our churches will be multiplied and 
spread over our land as strong, bright watch-towers of the Gos- 
pel, existing not to make war upon other portions of the sacra- 
mental host of God’s elect, but rejoicing in their onward march 
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and rising prosperity, and ever ready, not to fight against them, 
but to unite with them in fighting against the common enemies 
of our Lord and man’s salvation. 


8. Does not our subject suggest the spirit and aim by which we 
should be governed in the deliberations of this Convention ? 
We have come here from different and distant parts of our 
country, servants of a crucified Master, and ministers of his 
Gospel, to consider by what means we can best promote the 
honor of his name and the advancement of the common cause 
of his Gospel. The occasion is one of great interest, the only one 
of the kind that has occurred in our denomination for 172 years, 
and much, very much, depends on the spirit in which we conduct 
our deliberations, and the end we aim to accomplish by them, 
The eyes of other denominations throughout the country are 
turned upon us; and, what is more, the eyes of our blessed 
Lord and Savior are turned upon us, and he expects us to be 
actuated in all our counsels and measures by the spirit he mani- 
fested in giving himself to die for us and a lost world. 

I mistake, if any in this convention have come here with a sec- 
tarian, divisive spirit, or have any wish or purpose to press 
measures that shall separate us more widely from those of our 
brethren with whom we have hitherto been accustomed to co- 
operate. If there are such, ] am sure they must be few; and I 
am still more sure, that their counsels cannot prevail. We have 
come together for peace, for mutual fellowship and consultation 
respecting owr common interests, and I have a strong persuasion 
that the result of our meeting will be, not only to bind us to- 
gether more closely as a denomination, but to place us on the 
ground of a more ready and harmonious co-operation with our 
brethren of other denominations, especially with our Presbyterian 
brethren, who are our natural allies, and with whom we have so 
long sustained relations mutually and eminently useful and hap- 
py. They hold the same faith with us in a crucified Savior, and 
preach the same system of doctrines. And we can have no 
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wish to separate from them, so long as, in good faith, they are 
disposed to co-operate with us in promoting the common cause. 
We feel that nothing is to be gained, on either side, by such a 
separation, certainly nothing to the cause of our common Chris- 
tianity; but much, very much to be lost. Our voice therefore 
is for peace; is for mutual good-will and fraternal co-operation ; 
especially in all the great benevolent movements of the day; 
separating only where we must and can with perfectly kind feel- 
ing, in things non-essential, matters of church order and govern- 
ment. But standing on my watch-tower and looking at the signs 
of the times, I most seriously fear that the day is not distant when 
the separation here deprecated will be effected. I fear there are 
some among our Presbyterian brethren, and some perhaps among 
our own, who, most unwisely, as I think, are wishing to sever the 
two denominations, and put an end to all such co-operation as has 
hitherto existed between them. This, I must believe, is eminently 
unhappy and altogether of evil tendency. We of New England, 
we Congregationalists as a body, may I not say, wish for no such 
thing; we deprecate and shall act against it; certainly shall do 
nothing to hasten it. And we say here that if separation in 
those matters in which we have hitherto been united, must come, 
let it all come from one side; let us do nothing here or else- 
where, either to hasten or to consummate it; and then when it 
is done, we shall see, and our Presbyterian brethren will see, on 
which side is the gain and on which side is the loss. But why 
need this be? Why, in either denomination, should there be 
any jealousy, any strife, as to who shall be first, or any disposi- 
tion to sever or to weaken the tics that bind us together? Dif- 
ficulties to. some extent may of course be expected to arise in our 
new and sparsely settled states in the organization of churches, 
in the settlement of pastors, and in the location and support of 
missionaries sent out by our Home Missionary Society. These, 
however, for the most part, can be easily overcome, or at least 
easily borne, if met in the spirit of Christian love and forbear- 
ance. But who can estimate the evils that would be sure to result 
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from a final and fixed separation of these denominations; a separ- 
ation that would cut directly through many of the infant churches 
of the West, that would sunder our benevolent societies, send a 
sectarian influence far over the foreign missionary field, and 
create endless jealousies and strifes between brethren at home? 
No, let us bear and forbear, a long time, before we, on either 
side, be accessory in bringing upon our respective churches such 
evils as these. We have no jealousy in relation to our Presby- 
terian brethren; we acknowledge them as brethren in Christ, 
~ we love them as such; we bid them God-speed in all their efforts 
to multiply and extend their churches; we have long been ac- 
customed to send them our men and our money to aid them in 
this work; we shall be most ready and happy to do so in time to 
come; nor shall we be “careful to go into any close sectarian 
calculation of the gains and losses to each denomination respect- 
ively in the operation of the great societies through which our 
charities flow.” All we ask in return is a reciprocation of kind, 
Christian feeling, and a readiness, so far as there may be oppor- 
tunity, to co-operate with us on equal terms, in the common 
cause of spreading the light and blessings of the Gospel through 
our landand world. This, we are sure, is right, is in the spirit of 
our Master, in the spirit of Christ crucified ; and may all the de- 
liberations and measures of this Convention be in the spirit and 
with the aim here indicated! Then all will be well; and we 
shall return to our homes strengthened and refreshed in spirit, 
and rejoice witk our people in the happy results of our meeting. 


4, Finally, how great is the honor and privilege of being min- 
isters of the crucified Savior; his appointed heralds to publish 
salvation through his atoning blood to lost men. Here, brethren, 
let us kneel at the foot of the cross, and humbly and gratefully 
adore the grace that has called us to bear a part in this high and 
holy work ; and bathing our souls in the spirit of Him who gave 
himself to die for us, trusting in his mercy and rejoicing in hope 
of his glory, we shall account no trials great, no labors severe, 
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which we may be called to endure in preaching Christ and him 
crucified to our dying fellow-men. Like Paul we shall account 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of his 
precious name; and like him we shall be willing to suffer the 
loss of all things, if so we may honor our Redeemer in winning 
souls to his love, and training them up for the joys of his eternal 
kingdom. Weare called to exercise our ministry in widely separ- 
ated portions of the common vineyard; some as pastors in the 
older and established churches of the East, and some as pastors 
and missionaries in the new and scattered and comparatively 
feeble churches of the West. But the field is one, the work is 
one, the Master is one, one the heaven to which we go, and one 
the reward that awaits us there. Trials and privations and toils 
are incident to the sacred office every where. Paul knew them 
in all their incessant and exhausting severity ; but he never saw 
the day, no, not when suffering hunger and cold and nakedness ; 
not when he was whipped and stoned ; not even when he was 
thrust into the inner dungeon in the gaol at Philippi, and was 
led forth on the Appian way to be put to death; no, he never 
saw the day when he would have exchanged the ministry he had 
received of the Lord Jesus for the scepter and the crown of the 
mightiest monarch on earth. The secret of all was this: the 
love of Christ constrained him and his presence cheered him, 
and the hope of his glory made all his trials seem light and mo- 
mentary. And so with us, my brethren. The love of Christ in 
us and his presence with us, and the hope of his eternal smiles in 
heaven cheering us,—these will sweeten all our cares, lighten all 
our toils, and make all the way before us bright and pleasant as 
illumined with rays from the Eternal Throne. Our brief day of 
labor in the service of our Master will soon be over, and in hea- 
ven, if through grace we attain that pure and happy world, it 
will be pleasant to look back and recount our toils, our triumphs 
and our victories in the cause of our glorious Redeemer, while 
we shall cast our crowns at his feet and sing forever with all.the 
ransomed of the Lord,—Unto him that loved us and washed us 
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from our sins in his own blood and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God, even his Father—to him be glory and domin- _ | 
ion forever and ever. a 

I close in the words of one who a few months since addressed 
an assembly not unlike this, and on an occasion very similar to 
the present :* 

“We individually shall not live and labor long. We shall be 
assembled as we are now but once in our lives—and soon from 
this convocation we shall go back to our individual fields of 
labor,—to work perchance a little longer, or to lie down and die. 
Associated together, or as individuals, may the Spirit of glory 
and of God rest upon us,—that in these united counsels we may 
be led to results that shall be well pleasing to our Master; that 
while life lasts we may maintain those great principles which we 
have received; and that we may send them onward, to future 
times, to bless and save those who shall live when we are dead.” 


* Rey, Mr, Barnes. 


Appendir. 


In conformity with the expressed wishes of many members and friends of the 
Convention, the Publishing Committee have concluded to publish in pamphlet 
form, with a view to permanent preservation, as full a report as could be made of 
the principal debates that took place in that body. The discussions that were 
deemed of general importance were on five subjects, viz. :— 

1. THE RELATIONS OF EAsTERN AND WESTERN CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

2. PROVISION FOR BUILDING CHURCH-EDIFICES AT THE West. 

3. Tue Puan or Union with PRESBYTERIANS. 

4. Tue Home Missionary Society, WITH THE RELATIONS OF SLAVERY TO 
THE CAUSE OF Home Missions. 

5. ConcLupInc ADDRESSES. 


I RELATIONS AND INTERCOURSE OF THE EAST AND WEST. 


This subject having been placed on the docket by report of the Business Com- 


mittee, it was called up for consideration. 
Dr. Bacon then offered the following resolution, which he said had been put 


in his hands by a Western member, and of which he cordially approved :— 


“ Whereas, for several years past, insinuations and charges of heresy in doctrine, and 
disorder in practice, have been made against Congregationalists at the West, frequently 
too vague in their character and too vague and general in their aim to admit of their 
refutation; And whereas, Congregationalism at the West has thereby suffered greatly 
in the estimation of the Congregationalists of New England, and of many other Chris- 
tians, therefore — an, 

“1. Resolved, That it is the duty of Congregationalists to frown on all such insinu- 
ations, unless their authors or abettors will make specific allegations and hold them- 
selves responsible for the same. 

“9. That it is very important that the General Associations and Conferences at the 
East should be careful to send delegates to the General Associations of the West, that 
they may obtain reliable information respecting Western Congregationalism.” 
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Dr. Bacon said that one of the most important objects for which the Conven- 
tion was called, was involved in the consideration of that resolution. He referred 
to the suspicion which had been created—he would not now say whether justly 
or unjustly—with regard to Congregational Churches at the West, and the habit 
which certainly exists of charging every such Church that happens to be formed 
west of Byram river with some kind of degeneracy from the old stamp. He said 
there has hardly been such a Church formed within the last ten years with regard 
to which there has not been such an insinuation thrown out, beginning with 
“The Church of the Pilgrims,” and terminating, if you please, with the Congre- 
gational Church at St. Louis. Immediately when a Church is formed this side 
of New England there is an outery, “ We have a great regard for New England 
Congregationalism ; but as for this western sort, we have no opinion of it what- 
ever.” This is certainly a great evil. The question is, what is the remedy? In 
my judgment one remedy is, for us at the East, whenever such allegations are 
thrown out, to hold those who utter them responsible for them. It will be gene- 
rally found, as I know from experience in some cases, that when the allegations 
are sifted, those who make them have a great respect for old-fashioned Congre- 
gationalism, because it is the other side of Byram river. He had found generally, 
that to sift these slanders is to explode them. They will not bear investiga 
tion. Whoever brings charges against Western Congregationalists should be 
made to understand that they are our brethren, that we feel towards them as 
such, and that a charge against them, like a charge against our own sons, must be 
sustained or retracted. Sometimes these allegations comé from brethren who 
have themselves suffered from allegations made in the same way, and of the 
same sort. 

Another remedy, I think, is, as far as possible to maintain a regular intercourse 
with our brethren in their organized bodies at the West by the interchange of 
delegates. It is not enough that we receive delegates from the West; because, 
after all, some may say, “ They cut them off at the sample end, and those who 
remain behind will not bear a comparison with the specimen sent.” We should 
send delegates to them as far as possible, and try to ascertain the character of 
their meetings. The time may come when a sort of organization resembling 
that adopted by Congregationalists in England and Wales, and also in Scotland, 
—a sort of union for mutual aid and nothing else,—may be needed. 

Rey. Mr. Kepzim, of Michigan, said, this subject was that about which the 
greatest degree of interest clustered. He came from Michigan to see if the 
Churches of New England would give them the right-hand of fellowship. They 
had felt much sensitiveness on that point; so often had the charge been reiterated 
in their ears, that Western Congregationalism was spurious in its character. When 
those who make the charge have been asked to show the difference in Western 
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from Eastern Congregationalism, everything was left in mystery and fog, and not 
a single point of difference was made out. They had come here laboring under 
this disadvantage, which was bearing them down, to see if the right-hand of fel- 
lowship would be given to them,—a thing which they had not felt emboldened 
to ask until the Chairman of the Business C ommittee (Dr. Bacon) had so freely 
and frankly recognized them as genuine Congregationalists. If they could go 
back under the impression that they were one with Eastern Congregationalists, 
they would feel stronger than ever before. Many an Eastern man who comes 
among us, stands aloof and joins some other body, in consequence of the sus- 
picions which have been instilled into his mind, that the Congregationalism of the 
West is a different thing from that of the East. We invite your fullest scrutiny 
at our meetings, and we will welcome your delegates. We love to haye you 
come to our churches and our prayer-meetings and ecclesiastical bodies, and we 
would have you look at us till you know us. It may be desirable to have a 
general organization in which all may come together; but we rather fear such 
large machines which turn so slowly and yet with so much power, and prefer to 
dispense with them when they are not necessary. For the present, we think this 
friendly intercourse between Eastern and Western Christians will be sufficient ; 
with this we shall rest satisfied. We have been told so often that Western Con- 
gregationalism is spurious, that we have felt that we must examine ourselves to 
see what we are, and then come down to New England and see what you are, to 
decide whether we are of the true pattern. We wish to go home with the assu- 
rance that you do recognize us as genuine Congregationalists; for then we shall 
feel strong and ready to labor. We feel that we are an advance army, a kind of 
forlorn hope, and if we can know that we can fall back upon the main body, we 
shall feel strong and ready to battle in the name of the Lord of Hosts. 

Rev. Dr. Woopsrince remarked that he was not quite prepared to give his 
Western brethren his entire confidence until he knew something more about 
them. He was disposed to treat them and all others kindly. There were evils 
among Eastern Congregationalists even, and it did not follow that a man was 
sound because he belonged to a particular denomination. The question should 
be, How does he live? Although there might be vague and unfavorable reports 
against Western Congregationalists, he thought they should not be asked to pass 
a resolution like the one before the Convention, 

Rey. Jonatuan BuancuarpD, of Illinois, said, they of the West did not wish a 
vote passed indorsing Western Congregationalism in a mass, but simply the 
adoption of the Common Law principle that a man shall be held to be sound till 
he is proved unsound. He fully accorded with the remarks of Mr. Kepzte ; but 
wished to add that all from the West did not come to see if their Hastern 
brethren could take them by the hand, but some had come to see if they could 
take their Eastern brethren by the hand. He thought that neither party would 
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suffer by watching. There was one thing which fairness required him to state, 
which was, that a person who should reside for a short time at the West, would be- 
come different from those who always reside at the East. One of the most careful 
men he ever knew gave it as his opinion, that a man who should go from New 
England to the West as a merchant, and come back to the East without appear- 
ing to those with whom he had before been associated as “a little sprung in his 
intellect,” would be looked upon as a rare man. So the clergyman who has 
always heard the bell ring on the Sabbath morning, and has had his two sermons 
written and prepared to be delivered to an audience, every one of whom he can 
call by name, when he is transplanted to the banks of the Mississippi, and 
obliged to preach in a building so low that his head will touch the ceiling, to those 
whom he knows not; or is compelled to preach in a bar-room, and get up his 
own congregation as a town crier collects an assembly, he will after a time differ 
from his Eastern brethren. He will be very likely to acquire a sort of hasty 
utterance that is different from what is practiced at the East. If he does not 
learn something by coming among us, he will not be the man for his place. It 
will do no harm to watch us, therefore, and at the same time we mean to watch 
you. The right sort of men for the West were those with right principles and 
with sense enough to apply those principles to the circumstances in which they 
are placed. He hoped that in this view of the matter Western Christians would 
not be found very degenerate, after all. 

Rey. Mr. Krrcne xt, of Detroit, said, that they at the West did not ask to have 
their orthodoxy indorsed. All they asked was that a charge should not be taken 
up against them without proof, that they might be known before they were 
judged. By any standard that any man in New England would give them, they 
were sound and orderly Congregationalists. He asked, however, that they should 
not be tried by a standard which he had seen in one print lately; namely, that he 
is a good Congregationalist who immediately on leaving New England becomes 
a Presbyterian. He said, if it is to be regarded as a heresy that we adhere to 
that which you taught us in New England, wherever we go, then there are many 
in the West who are heterodox. But if you will lay down principles of Con- 
gregationalism as you understand them in the East, and try us by them, believe 
you will find us sound, as sound at least as any body of Presbyterians in the 
West. They and we share about equally in any crudities that exist. We beg 
leave to differ somewhat from the form and order which our brethren in Connec- 
ticut have adopted. We feel that there are some things that will not work well 
even there, and after having worn the Consociational harness for ten years in 
Connecticut I know how it sits;—we therefore have omitted that. But try us 
by the standard in Massachusetts or the great body of Congregationalists, and 
we abide by it and work it out as you do in the East. Certainly Connecticut has 
her apology. For a long time she was a frontier state in respect to Congrega- 
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tionalism, and looking over into the green pastures of Presbyterianism she has 
perhaps brought forth a system somewhat “ring-streaked and speckled.” 
(Laughter.) But give us the principles of Congregationalism “ after the pattern 
seen in the mount” by our fathers of old, and we are true, according to any 
standard you will bring us. Now what we ask is, that you will know us before 
you judge us, and I wish it distinctly understood that these resolutions have a 
special reference to our Eastern brethren. We at the West are doubly incapa- 
citated in respect to these charges. We are not only suspected, but we are sus- 
pected of being suspected. How is it possible for us to rid ourselves of these 
charges? But you have a duty and a power which we cannot exercise; and 
when a brother shall stand before any General Association and criminate us 
gravely and deeply, till our souls bleed under the charges, you are bound to eall 
that brother as an accuser not to be heard till he brings the proof against us. 

We did not suppose we were committing any crime in going out of New En- 
gland, nor in retaining the principles you taught us, as well as the theology we 
received from you; and we ask that you will have some care for us and our 
good names; and whenever these are aspersed, remember we are your children, 
and take us under your wings. Certainly there is a propriety in your taking us 
under your wings and teaching us to fly. We shall fly presently as strongly as 
you; and it may be that in your old age the young eaglet will bring back the 
principles she carried away, to the old ancestral nest; for it is a fact that we are 
growing strong in the West. God opens bright prospects before us, if you will 
believe in us and confide in us as you well may. We cannot defend ourselves if 
we happen not to be present in your assemblies or at your firesides when these 
aspersions are made. Deal gently with us, therefore, and do not receive these 
aspersions against us without proof. 

Rey. Tertius S. Cuarke, of Penn Yan, said, it was easy to make a party sus- 
picious or jealous, by treating them as if you-expected them to be so. Ile was 
afraid we should err in lack of charity to our Presbyterian brethren. He had 
gone among them to be pastor of a Congregational church in the midst of Pres- 
byterians, and he had gone with his heart in his hand, evidently taking it for 
granted that he was to be received and treated in a friendly manner by his Pres- 
byterian brethren, and he was so. They received him as orthodox because he 
preached the truth, and they treated him like a Christian because he tried to be- 
have like one. But if Congregationalists behave unseemly, and act as if they 
expected to be suspected, and turn a cold shoulder to Presbyterians as if they 
had no confidence in them, it i8 not strange if they are treated coldly in return. 
Let them be frank, open, and manly in their deportment, and it is very likely 
they will fare better. It has been well said that the circumstances of Congrega- 
tionalists in the West are widely different from those in New England. Oh, 
how unlike! How often have I sighed to get back to that good land; but it is 
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not to be. Let us learn to make the best of it, and we may do away a host of 
prejudices. Presbyterian hearts are just as good in general as Congregational 
hearts. He would carefully guard the good name of our brethren at the West, 
and at the same time beware lest we sin against charity and so provoke the 
treatment of which we complain. 

Dr. Lyman Beecuer. When I left Boston I had become so noted as an op- 
pugnator of Unitarianism that the Unitarians had done ascribing evil to the 
devil, but charged it all to me; and when I got to Cincinnati, Dr. Witson pub- 
lished me in his paper as a Unitarian, and we had to bear it; and I never asked 
any body to indorse me, but I toughed it through. We cannot escape all these 
things, we must bear them until we can live them down. 

Dr. Bacox. Perhaps the venerable father who has just taken his seat does 
not realize-the difference in the cases. He went to Ohio in the ripeness of his 
age, with the experience and the honors of nearly half a century of public ser- 
vice, and with a reputation not merely as large as the country, but with a world- 
wide renown. Dr, Witsoy wasa small circumstance to him—hardly more to him 
than the fly was to Uncle Toby. Very different is the case of a young man who 
goes to the West to preach the Gospel; perhaps he is a licentiate, and he sin- 
cerely prefers Congregationalism, in which he has been educated, and he is in- 
vited to labor with a Congregational Church. And he soon finds a difficulty. 
Sir, you may depend on it, that it is a very different thing for such a young man 
to have his character assailed with charges of heresy and disorder from what it 
was for Dr. Bescuer. Dr. Brecuer says he did not ery; neither does the war- 
horse described in the book of Job ery at being attacked, when he “ paweth in 
the valley and rejoiceth in his strength, and saith Ha, ha! among the trumpets.” 
No wonder Dr. Brrcuer did not ery; I would not ery if Iwas he. But itis a 
very different thing for our worthy brethren to meet these cruel charges single- 
handed, which they cannot breast alone. 

This resolution ought not to give offense in any quarter. The facts on which 
it is based are not denied; they cannot be. We do not propose to indorse any 
body, either as to his regularity or his orthodoxy. Our Western brethren do 
not ask us to become their sponsors. We cannot say that they are all orthodox, 
but we can say what this resolution proposes. Our responsibility for these 
brethren is not according to the theory of those who hold the doctrine of a con- 
solidated Church. That theory is that there is but one Church, and one ecelesi- 
astical authority, and that under it every man is responsible for every other man. 
Our theory is all different from this—that one Church is no more responsible for 
another than one gentleman is responsible for another in well-ordered society, 
where every man is entitled to be treated as a gentleman until he shows that he 
is unworthy to be so treated. They are like our colleges, which have no general 
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head to make them responsible to and for one another, and they are to know 
and observe the laws of mutual courtesy and respect. 

We cannot undertake to indorse the character of all our Western brethren, 
but we can say whether we will recognize them as Congregationalists, and on 
what terms; and we can say that the wholesale condemnation of them in these 
vague terms is something that we will not consent to by being the willing re- 
cipients of such reports. I have no doubt that there are brethren at the West 
in Congregational bodies, indeed I have every reason to be assured there are, 
with whom I should not at all agree on some important questions in theology, 
and whose views of order and proceedings and measures I should heartily and 
earnestly dissent from. So thereare in New England. There are ultra men out 
West, But bring forward the most ultra into this meeting, Ido not care who he 
is, on the question of slavery for example—and I will be bound to scare up 
somebody in Connecticut equal to him in every way. (Laughter.) We are all 
in a suspected district, as Dr. Brrcrer found he was when he came from the 
West. The suspicion does not lie upon Illinois alone, but upon New England 
and even old England, too. The fact is, our Congregationalism is not a system 
which commends itself to those who prefer a very different system, and it cannot 
be expected that it will. True, we have some among us, who seem to belong 
to that class of men who possess a character which, according to Shakspeare, ap- 
pertains to men of extraordinary genius, that is, many-sided men, who can be 
either Congregationalists or Presbyterians, or both at the same time. (Laughter) 
Our brother from Michigan (Mr. Krrcwetx) ought to have known better than to 
say some things he did about Connecticut. He thought we got our system 
from looking over into New York to see Presbyterianism there. But the Say- 
brook platform is older than any Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
The Saybrook Synod met and framed that notable piece of workmanship before 
there was a Presbyterian session this side of the Atlantic. We are not all alike, 
even at the East, and probably never shall be. We have, it is true, various de- 
grees, various tones of orthodoxy, and various’ forms of Church government, so 
that if a man moves from one place to another, he must learn a new system of 
Church government; and we have churches as independent as Paul was when 
he sent out Barnabas on a mission. On the whole, we get along pretty well, 
and we learn, either through our system or through the want of it, that principle 
of mutual toleration which we think some of our Presbyterian brethren at the 
West should put in practice there; and the longer we live, and the more of these 
collisions we have, we think the more of that principle of mutual toleration we 
have. Ido for one. I hope therefore that these two resolutions will be adopted 
without any disagreement; first, that it is the duty of Congregationalists to 
frown on all such allegations, unless their authors and abettors will make spe- 
cific allegations and hold themselves responsible for the same. I think nobody 
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can object to that. Not to frown on them in all cases, buf to frown on them 
unless the persons making them shall make them in a specific form and be re- 
sponsible. If A comes and tells me about Brother Krrcue1t, I will say, “ Tell 
me the thing he has done and the reason why I should withhold my confidence ; 
and let me write to him and tell him you say so and so, and are prepared to prove 
it.” Second, it is very important that Associations at the East should be careful 
to send delegations to the West, that they may obtain reliable information re- 
specting Western Congregatioualism. 

Dr. Oscoon, of Springfield, said, he liked the spirit of the resolutions, though 
he did not consider them of much importance to their Western brethren. But 
he thought the remarks which had grown out of their consideration very appro- 
priate and such as their Western brethren deserved. Where he resided he often 
heard of such allegations as the resolutions contemplated. He thought they 
were bound to require that all such allegations should be made in writing. A 
few years since a brother who had lived in his neighborhood and whom he knew 
to be a devoted man, after having removed to the West and been connected with 
Oberlin, returned and made him a visit. He was asked if he would invite his 
brother to preach? “Why,” said one, “are you going to indorse Oberlin?” 
The only objection made to his preaching was, that he came from Oberlin, but 
after a conversation with him the Doctor could discover only one or two points 
of difference that neither of them could define. (Laughter.) If any one came 
with such accusations as they had been accustomed to hear, he ought to smart for 
it. He thought the adoption of the resolutions would put a stop to much 
slander. 

Dr. Woopsrince wished to be cautious. He had confidence in some Western 
men whom he knew; but he should vote against the resolutions, because he was 
not acquainted with the men. He couldn’t trust some of his neighbors, much 
less those whom he knew so little about. 

Rey. Mr. Apams, of Ohio, said, ] am surprised to hear these remarks with re- 
gard to Western ministers. Who-are they? Many of them had lived and labor- 
ed at the East; but growing rusty as people thought, they have gone West, and 
there they have been scoured up and have been very acceptable. Who make up 
the other portion? A very considerable part of the rest are young men, educated 
at Andover, New Haven, or East Windsor, and even at Bangor. Though we 
have as good ministers as New England people have raised up, and such as New 
England people have been satisfied with, yet when they come from us, New En- 
gland is made to be dissatisfied with them. Now, he had noticed that no man’s 
orthodoxy is out there questioned, who will consent to join Presbytery. Now 
for a thorough-going Presbyterian he had a profound respect; but for such a 
Jfilius degener as some they had out in the Reserve, he had but very little respect. 
Another thing he had learned on going West, was the real meaning of the Plan 
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of Union. He had thought that the Plan was a compact between Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, giving to each equal rights; but the fact was, that 
the union was a perfect absorption. It has absorbed our Ministers and our 
Churehes. It has bound the souls of our Church Members in the iron yoke of 
Presbyterianism. ‘This was the meaning of the Union, as it practically works. 

Dr. Epwarp Beecuer, of Boston, said, there was a great similarity between 
the present relation of the Western Churches to those of New England and that 
which once existed between the Churches of New England and the mother 
country. The time was, when the fathers of New England had to vindicate 
their orthodoxy and order, just as Western Congregationalists do now. We 
then needed the countenance of Old England, and turned to them for it, just as 
the West now turns to New England. He thought there should be more respect 
for conscientious opinions, and more tenderness of treatment with regard to or- 
thodoxy. The things which are said when they are not known to be true, are 
said simply because there is not that tenderness of conscience with regard to 
what is said about bodies of men which there is with regard to what is said about 
individuals. He hardly knew a point where the moral sensibility of the Christian 
community more needs to be rectified and refined. 

Rev. Mr. Buaxesty, of Ohio, had listened with interest to the instructions of 
the fathers from the East, but they were ignorant of some things respecting 
Western Churches which they ought to know. He thought the resolutions ex- 
ceedingly important, as they took strong hold of Congregationalism at the West. 
He had heard it asserted at the West, and since he came here, that the Congre- 
gationalists at the West were not orthodox. He had met those who were in 
the same Theological Seminary here with him, and who were now with the Pres- 
byterians ; and they said they would rather be in connection with the Presby- 
terians than in connection with Oberlinism. But it should be known that the 
Presbyterians also license Oberlin ministers and haye always done so, having 
never refused to license any one because he came from Oberlin and held to Mr. 
Finney’s views. If therefore Oberlinism was heterodox, the Presbyterians were 
as much accountable for its extension as the Congregationalists, 

Dr. Hawes thought that course of remark was doing what the resolutions de- 
clared they would not do. 

Mr. Buaxesty responded that his object was simply to have it understood 
that the Presbyterians were as fully in connection with Oberlin as the Congre- 
gationalists. He did not wish to cast any reproach on any one, but if reproach 
belonged to any, he wanted it to fall where it did belong. 

Rey. Dr. Dac thought it became the Convention to act with care. He was 
in favor of the resolutions. There were doubtless errors existing in some cases, 
which he would not like to indorse. But he did not understand that they were 
called upon to indorse everything that may be found in connection with Congre- 
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gationalists at the West. He thought the Hast had been wanting to the West. 
New England had sent her sons far into the West, and had almost forgotten them. 
The Plan of Union had extensively filled the eye of New England men and New 
England churches, and what they had done it had been thought they must do un- 
der the banner of union, so that those now in the far West who do not appear 
under that banner are looked upon with suspicion. Many who have gone from 
Congregational churches and families have taken another banner, and a large part 
—not all, nor the best—have forsaken us. We have heard rumors of evils which 
we did not wish to indorse; and we have been afraid to assume the position 
which we ought to assume with regard to Congregational churches at the West. 
The arrangements there had their origin in New England; and if the New Eng- 
land churches had been duly mindful of their own privileges, many of those now 
out of our hands would have remained with us. He would givea hearty response 
to his western brethren ; he wished them to go back assured that we have confi- 
dence in them; not that we indorse their errors, nor that they indorse ours. 

Rey. Mr. Camp, of Michigan, wished to remind the Convention that it was an 
eastern body—that it was called by eastern men. The question which was be- 
fore the Convention was not therefore one for western men to settle. In his 
opinion the Convention were not prepared to decide the question. Venerable 
fathers from the East said that they did not know us, and were not ready to in- 
dorse us. Suppose any one should speak in the same way of the churches in 
Connecticut or Massachusetts? They of the West maintained that it was the 
duty of their fathers to know what sort of sons they had sent to the West. They 
were not here, however, for the purpose of making any complaint. 

Rey. Mr. Kzep, of Ohio, hoped that a vote would not be taken on the resolu- 
tions, until the matter had been fully discussed. 

Dr. Hawes moved that the subject be laid on the table for the present, to be 
called up when they had further opportunity to learn the feelings of western 
brethren. 

Hon. Israzt Brttines, of Hatfield, thought the discussion thus far had done 
him good, and that every member of the Convention would retire to his home 
perfectly satisfied with regard to western Congregationalism. He thought that 
the vote should be then taken. They had had sufficient evidence that Congre- 
gationalism at the West had been aspersed. The remedy proposed by the reso- 
lution was as good as any that can be prescribed, which was simply that they 
would not open their ears to those aspersions. He hoped the resolutions would 
not be laid on the table. 

Dr. Hawes stated his object in making the motion to lay the resolutions on 
the table to be, that they might have an opportunity to understand the subject. 

Rey. Mr. Buancnarp said that if the vote should not be finally taken upon the 
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resolutions, in consequence of any press of other business, the effect would be 
worse than if they had not been offered. 

After suggestions by several members, the vote was taken on the adoption of 
the resolutions, and they were adopted almost unanimously. 


es 


II, CHURCH-BUILDING AT THE' WEST. 


Dr. Hawes reported from the Committee on Church-building at the West a 
plan for raising fifty thousand dollars for this purpose, which he read, and re- 
quested that it might be considered and amended by the Convention. 

Dr. Toop said, one strong desire we have is, that before we separate, the East 
and the West shall understand each other. We want to understand the trials 
of brethren at the West, and to have them understand our situation at the Hast. 
There haye been mistakes on both sides whieh need to be corrected. One im- 
portant result of this Convention will be to make the impression that we, the 
representatives of the Congregational churches, have entire confidence in our 
system of church government, and an entire reliance that, under God, this system 
is to do a great work in and for the world. Most of the brethren at the West 
were sent out as missionaries from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and all New 
England, and the time has never been when the heart of the Hast has ceased to 
beat warmly towards those who haye gone, being bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh, the jewels of our own hearts. Do the brethren of the West think 
that when we give them our sons, and they come back and take our daughters 
as wives—the best wives in the world except those they leave behind—that our 
hearts will be cold toward them? At one time there were twenty-six agents 
from the West in New England, seeking aid, and none of them, so far as I know, 
was turned back and coldly rebuked. We have always responded to the calls of 
the West, so far as was in our power. While they tell us of their trials at the 
West, through their missionary paper, let them remember that we too have trials, 
and that we both need patience and perseverance. I remember that when young 
I was in trouble, and feared I should be put in a place where I should be burned 
up, and I went to Dr. Beecher and asked him what I should do, Said he, 
“Todd, stand still.” So we both need patience sometimes. It should be under- 
stood that the West is a very wide field, and that a donation scattered over the 
whole gives but a little in any one place. The calls upon us are continual, and 
we are glad to have them; but it should be understood that these ealls fall first 
upon the pastors, who are the most self-denying men to be found on the face of 
the earth. I could tell this Convention of a good brother, who, with a salary of 


less than four hundred dollars, gives more than all the rest of his church to be- 
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nevolent objects. J presume that is not a solitary instance. 1 know my church 
do not give away enough, yet they gave, last year, more than eight dollars for 
each member, for objects out of our own town. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that it is the common, every day people who give for the purpose of building up 
churches—those who are in the middle walks of life. Will the brethren at the 
West then understand that we are ready not only to acknowledge them as 
brethren, and give them our entire confidence and warm sympathies, but also to 
do all we can for them ? 

The people at the West should understand another thing. A man in New 

England buys a farm, and serateches away upon it a long time for every seventy- 
five cents or dollar that he gives away, and when he dies his property is divided 
among his children, and as they have, many of them, gone to the West, his pro- 
perty goes there. But you say that New England is growing rich. Yes, and I 
wish I could tell you some of the stories that the good agents who come here 
tell us of the West, where the soil is knee-deep, and corn grows so high you can 
scarcely see the top of it, and who say that our farms are so poor they would 
not live on them, and then will say, “Come, now, give us your money.” 
(Laughter.) Though New England is growing rich, I want to warn my eastern 
brethren that perhaps it is not best to take up the system of building churches 
in the West as a system to be pursued from generation to generation. 
Rev. Mr. Piatt, of Binghamton, wished to inquire whether the churches in 
central New York, connected with the Presbytery by the Plan of Union, should 
contribute, with the understanding that the money should be sent to aid western 
churches. He thought they would need help for their own feeble churches. 

The report was then accepted, and the question of its adoption was considered. 

Dr. Bacon moved the passage of the following resolution in lieu of the ordi- 
nary form of adopting the report: 

“ Resolved, That the plan for raising fifty thousand dollars for building Congregational 
Church-edifices at the West, be approved and adopted by this Convention, and that 
it be recommended to Pastors and Churches throughout the United States.” 

Dr. Bacon said, My own observation with regard to those who have sought 
contributions for the erection of churches at the West has led me to conclude 
that generally the pastor to whom the agent always come first, of course, thinks 
the case is a pretty strong one, and so recommends it to his people, stating that 
though he does not approve of general applications, still he thinks this a pe- 
euliar case. The consequence is, that the man from Michigan, or perhaps still 
further off, will go around for a time getting the contributions of the people, 
and finally sueceed in securing enough to pay a little more than his expenses to 
New England. He may not raise more than enough to pay his expenses. 

But I have observed within a few months indications of a change at the West, 
and gentlemen from the West have sometimes said, “We beg of you not to 
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attend to these applications; we can meet in a school-house or a barn if you will 
only aid us in supporting a pastor.” A change in our policy in this respect is 
- manifestly required, and the feeling seems to be that there is a necessity for aid 
in this form. On the other hand, I do not wish to adopt any plan of this kind 
that looks to permanency. The present plan is only to raise an amount of 
money to meet an existing exigency, to aid in raising houses of worship on that 
broad area immediately. For these reasons I am in favor of this plan, and I am 
happy to be able to present to the Convention this document which I hold in my 
hand, Which I have no doubt will have its weight in commending the plan itself 
to the regard and consideration of the Convention. 
« Arpany, Oct. 7, 1852. 

“ The undersigned. feeling deeply interested in the moral and religious condition of 
their country, and rejoicing that a new impulse has been given to a cause most dear to 
them, do hereby agree to give the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars to aid in erecting 
Congregational Churches at the West, upon the plan proposed in this Convention ; 


Provided, that the whole sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars shall be raised within six 
months from the 1st of January, 1853. 


“Bowen & McNamer, New York.” 

It will be observed from the terms of this paper that it requires an approba- 
tion of this plan as given to the Convention, and that the whole amount be 
raised within six months from the 1st of January, 1853. 

One word as to the suggestion of Brother Platt, of Binghamton, that there is 
a proper field for aid in Pennsylvania and New York. We have the same thing 
in Connecticut, and in Massachusetts, and Vermont, and New Hampshire. 

Dr. CreaveLanp.—And Rhode Island. 

Dr. Bacon.—And Rhode Island especially, since they have the principles of 
law and order established there. 

Dr. Creavenanp.—I wish Connecticut would come over and learn them. 

Dr. Bacoy.—This state of things must exist; there will be places where we 
eannot undertake to organize Churches. But we can do it for the great empire 
at the West ; and there is an exigency there now which we are required to meet, 
there is a battle to be fought there for the world, and for all the ages to come, 
in which we have our part to act, and from which, I trust, we shall not withhold 
any effort or any self-denial that is required of us. 

Rev. Mr. Buancuarp stated the fact that the venerable Chief Justice Williams, 
of Connecticut, made a donation to aid feeble Churches in central Ilinois, and 
that some five or six Churches had been erected in pursuance of his plan. But 
three of those Churches thus erected are now waiting for ministers. They have 
never had a pastor. 

Dr. Lyman Bercuer said if you want t 
must put up a martin box. It is meeting-houses, too, 
log houses. A village at the West grows up in six months, 
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o get martins about your house, you 
that we want, rather than 
and he who has a 
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house to assemble them in, will take the flood. He considered this one of the 
most important subjects for the Convention to consider. So far as he was 
acquainted with the West, it was true that ministers were needed ; but ministers 
could be had if they had houses. When he went to Cincinnati, he expected 
there would be a colony from his Church in five years, at most, but the quarrels 
there prevented it for ten years or more. Whén he went there the Methodists 
had but one Church, and we had four or five. Now they have twenty, while we 
have stood still. It is meeting-houses that you want, and you may carry that 
principle as far as you please. A village at the West grows up in less than six 
months, with all that class of persons who usually raise up societies, haying emi- 
grated from among us. It is therefore important to have houses of worship for 
such villages, for those who begin will take the flood afterwards. If you begin 
now by raising fifty thousand dollars, I know well that when the thing has been 
tried, you will be willing to give a hundred thousand, for you will see that the 
money is*better spent for such an object than for any other. Do you hear? 
(Laughter.) I want—no, I do not want to apologize. There has been a great 
racket about our Church organization, and there has been a mighty alarm—I 
will not say any thing invidious—a mighty alarm because we moved a little to 
get a Church-extension society. There is no danger that the New School or any 
body else will overrun us at the West. Besides, it is what ought to be, it is 
what you ought to do; it is what ought to have been begun long ago, and con- 
tinued till the wilderness should have blossomed as the rose. 

Dr. CLeavetanp had been twelve years at the West, and thought he under- 
stood the subject practically. Since he had returned to New England no subject 
had impressed him so much as this. He was the pastor of a large and wealthy 
Chureh, which was a liberal one also—and when he spoke of Chureh contribu- 
tions he wished it understood that many large contributions came from the 
society and not the Church alone—and he was impressed with this subject, be- 
eause the most liberal and intelligent contributors had adopted the axiom that 
where a Church is needed it can be built to the extent of the want, and that if a 
large one cannot be built then it is not wanted. One thing which has gone to 
confirm this axiom has been that so many applications have been of an unwar- 
rantable character, such as the payment of old debts, and the purchase of a bell, 
&e. These applications had not come so much from the far West as from inter- 
mediate places. His observation led him to indorse the remark of Dr. Bacon 
that agents for aid to build Churches generally received but little more than 
enough to pay their traveling expenses. Since he said impulsively, “ Rhode 
Island above all,” a little while ago, when Dr. Bacon was addressing the Con- 
vention, he would explain that he meant to have it understood that since they 
have the Maine Law there, and would execute it without fear or favor, they 
would soon pay all their Chureh debts. 
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Dr. Hawrs.—That will relieve Connecticut from paying Rhode Island a 
thousand dollars. 

Dr. CheavELAND.—We say we will take care of our Church debts if we hold 
on to the Maine Law. And we shall do it, and shall pay our Church debts, and 
it will be but a little while before we will excuse Brother Hawes and the rest of 
Connecticut, if they will turn round and give their money to some Rhode Island 
in the West. They must pay the money somewhere as long as the world stands, 
as a matter of course. I love to think what Connecticut is doing and has done. 
It is a glorious state, “and Rhode Island above all.” (Laughter.) After some 
further remarks, Dr. C. closed by saying that his mind was decidedly relieved 
with regard to contributions for building Churches at the West. He believed 
the plan proposed would procure large contributions where not a dollar was 
given before. He liked the plan with the idea that it was not to be a perma- 
nent one. 

Rey. Asa Turner of Iowa said he had opposed the sending of agents to the 
East to beg for money to aid in erecting Churches at the West, because he saw 
that if the practice were pursued there would be no end to the applications. 
They did, however, need aid in some way. But he had often told his brethren 
that he would sooner stick up poles and cover them with corn-stalks for a house 
of worship, than send any one to the East to beg for aid. But times have 
ghanged; our population is spread wider. We find, for instance, a little com- 
munity in which there are some four or five men interested in the worship of 
God. These men, altogether, are not worth perhaps more than a thousand dol- 
lars, and without aid they can make no impression on the community. But with 
the aid of one or two hundred dollars they will secure enough, together with 
their own labor, to erect a house of worship, and accommodate the whole com- 
munity around, who would otherwise be destitute. 

Allusion has been made to the Church-extension plan. I have blessed God 
for every mecting-house that our Presbyterian brethren at the West have erected. 
Iam not jealous of them on that score. We have six different kinds of Pres- 
byterians in Iowa, and I will give thanks to God for every house our Methodist 
or Baptist brethren will build. There is room enough for all in our great state, 
And while Tam a Congregationalist fully, 1 rejoice to see houses built by any 
denomination where Christ is preached. And I believe that a plan of this kind, 
which will not require time to be taken up by a Missionary of the West by a 
personal application, will aecomplish an amount of good beyond our computa- 
tion, and I could not but be deeply affected when this brother who proffered the 
ten thousand dollars presented the plan. And I must say that I think the man 
who could give ten thousand must surely be a business man, and enubled to give 
the details of such a plan. 

Mr. Bowen of New York said, as a member of your Committee who have 
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made this report, I feel it my duty to explain the matter somewhat, that you may 
understand the responsibility which you take in adopting this report, to carry it out. 
It is admitted by all the brethren that we must do something to aid the Churches at 
the West, either in this or some other way, and if we give as we have done here- 
tofore, when we did not understand the merits of each particular case, we shall 
give hap-hazard. You need to understand that we as a denomination in New 
York are not more than eight or ten years old, and are not able to give as much 
as we otherwise should, in consequence of the great expense we have been at in 
building our own churches. We have expended, within eight or ten years, in 
the city of New York and vicinity, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and 
when brethren come to New York and ask us to aid them, we say to them, we 
would do it, but we must have first a little breathing spell. In helping the West 
we want to give all » share. Merchants from the West are often delegated, 
when they come to New York, to ask aid in giving a bell for a Church, or some- 
thing else which is needed, and we rejoice to help as far as we can. Now this 
plan, I have no doubt, or something of the kind, will meet the approbation of 
the people. We do not want the funds given to go from New York, or Hart- 
ford, or Providence especially, but we want help to be given from the Churches 
generally. It isa question of expense for this Convention to decide; for until 
the wants of the western Churches are met, agents will come East for help. Do 
you want to pay two hundred dollars?) And will you pay one hundred for the 
purpose of defraying the expense of the agent? In nine times out of ten, it 
costs half or one-third to pay his traveling expenses. This plan will not cost a 
cent. Hvery dime, every penny will go right to the people without any expense, 
except perhaps a little for printing, and even that I hope will be provided for in 
some other way. I was rejoiced to hear the resolutions adopted yesterday, ex- 
tending the right hand of fellowship to the West. I am pleased with such mani- 
festations, and the feeling with which the hand is extended, but being a practical 
man, 1 like to see something in the right hand of fellowship. 

This plan proposes to have a Committee in New York. What shall they do ? 
They receive the money and appropriate it. They have something more to do. 
They ought to arrange the facts with regard to the West, and converse with the 
people there through the newspapers, and have circulars printed and sent 
throughout the country if necessary. 

What will be the duties of the State Committee? There are some sugges- 
tions which haye occurred to my mind which are important; that is, that they 
should have circulars printed and sent to every minister in the state, presenting 
the matter to him and urging him to take hold of it. 

The plan proposes that Ministers should preach on the first Sabbath in January 
upon the subject, and take up a collection. Some member of the Convention 
has suggested that this could as well be on any other time. If so there will be no 
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time. But it will bea glorious spectacle to see all the Congregational Ministers 
and Churches engaged in the same cause on the same day. It will be a glorious 
testimony to our brethren at the West that we are truly desirous to aid them. 
They will think the better of us, and will remember that in extending the right 
hand of fellowship we have something in it to back up the outward manifesta- 
tion. They will inquire, while their brethren at the East are thus helping them, 
what they have to do for themselves; and in my opinion it will lead to the pro- 
jecting of more Churches within the next five years than have been projected 
within the last twenty. This plan is one that will come fairly and honorably be- 
fore all our Churches throughout the United States, and will give all the people 
an opportunity to aid in the work. It will not leave the contributions to be 
made by the rich, but will give the poorer members of our denomination the 
privilege of aiding in the work. It is a good plan, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Several amendments were moyed and adopted, and then the Plan was adopted 
unanimously. 
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III. REPORT ON THE PLAN OF UNION. 


Dr. Humpnrey said, after reading the Report—It is incident to all human 
things that there should be changes, and in religious and ecclesiastical matters as 
_ well as in other things, and especially in the new States and Territories of this 
country. The Committee did not suppose that they were to go into the inquiry 
at much length, whether the original Plan of Union had operated in the begin- 
ning favorably, or unfavorably. There was found, after comparing views in the 
Committee, not a perfect agreement on that point. Some of the brethren rather 
questioned whether if there had been no such Plan of Union, it would not have 
turned out for the furtherance of Congregationalism, and the furtherance of the 
Gospel also. In consequence of the changes incident to this matter, any system 
which may have worked well for a series of years, may turn out in the end to 
have aceomplished its mission, or that which the original designers of it expect- 
ed it would accomplish. The Committee, a majority of whom are Western 
men, who are upon the ground where this Union has existed, after deliberation 
during all the afternoon yesterday, and a part of this morning, came to the con- 
clusion that, however well the system might have operated in the beginning, it 
has not, so far as we Congregationalists are concerned, accomplished the design 
of the Connecticut General Association, or of those who acted on that Plan in 
the State of New York. In short, though it is called a Union still, the Commit- 
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tee are deeply impressed with the fact that it is a Union, which so far as regards 
its present operation, and for many years past, is a Union nearly all on one side. 
It is a Union which has resulted, not in the building up of Congregationalism at 
the West, but of Presbyterianism, and under which hundreds of Churches have 
been gradually drawn over—we do not say improperly, that is for the Conven- 
tion to determine—to Presbyterianism. Congregational Churches have been re- 
quired to send up their minutes to the Presbyteries; and when Congregationai 
Ministers are settled, the Presbyteries insist upon having the whole management 
of the Ordination ; and when Presbyterian Ministers are settled over Congrega- 
tional Churches, they expect, and in some instances require, that the Presbyterian 
brother shall be settled by themselves, and then they are in fact Members of the 
Presbytery. The Committee have expressed their views as fully as they could 
in the Preamble and Resolutions which have been read. The Convention will 
decide, of course, whether this is the wisest and best disposition which can be 
made of the matter, or whether something else should be adopted which shall 
secure what we need. For myself, I think it is quite time that Congregational- 
ism should take better care of itself at the West. (Sensation and approval.) 

One thing more, which I omitted in its proper place. I remember that when 
this Union was formed, indeed before, the impression was pretty generally and 
pretty deeply felt in Connecticut, that though Congregationalism was best on the 
whole, in New England, we were not quite certain that it could be established at 
the West, and we questioned whether our system was not too democratic, and 
whether it was not necessary to put on some screws upon the organization of 
Churches, And, upon the whole, we yielded the point so far, that we felt less 
confidence of the power of our Congregationalism than we have now. Such 
was the general feeling ; and this feeling had much to do with our forming and 
aequiescing in the Plan. But all this has changed. We have no questions of 
this sort perplexing us now. We have far more confidence than formerly in our 
own system, and this reason no longer exists to induce us to perpetuate the 
Union. TI cannot say that I regret that the Union was formed; but 1 confidently 
believe, that if it had been really, as it has been virtually dissolved for the last ten 
years ; in other words, if we had not consented that that Union should be almost 
all on one side, and had gone on and built up our Churches in our own way, we 
should have been stronger as Congregational Churches at the West than we are 
now. 

Rev. Mr. Lawrence, of Mass., said, We have now come to what seems to me 
to be the most vital, and yet the most delicate question which comes before this 
body. It is that of “ dissolving the Union.” For, whatever may have been 
done on the other side, up to this point, we have been neutral, we have acted the 
part of faithful covenant keepers. I might say more than that, We have 
yielded, and as has been well expressed, the Union has been all one side. T be- 
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lieve that some two thousand Churches which have been substantially organized 
on the Congregational plan, have gone over to Presbyterianism. I believe the 
basis of Union, as it was formed, has been totally vacated in its practical work- 
ings; and I have been led to look a little into the history of the question to sce 
if I could account for this anomalous fact. In an article published in “ The 
Repertory,” at Princeton, for July, 1837, containing several arguments presented 
before the General Assembly of 1837, I found that it was there stated that the 
originators of this Plan of Union designed it as a means of bringing Congrega- 
tional Churches over to Presbyterianism. I find it also, as one of the accredited 
arguments urged before that body, that after a reasonable time, when it was 
found not to answer its original design, the Assembly was first to abandon the 
Union. I find also another thing; that the making it permanent, in the view of 
that body, was a perversion of the Plan. It has seemed to me that this would 
account for the fact, that the whole leaning has been toward Presbyterianism. 
Then, if we look at the structure of the system, we shall find these arguments 
somewhat substantiated. The second and third Articles are impartial, so far as I 
ean see. The fourth Article defines strictly a Presbyterian Church, under the 
name of Congregationalism. It provides for a Session, called a Standing Com- 
mittee ; it takes the discipline of the Church out of the hands of the Church, 
and puts it in the hands of avCommittee; and if a brother is to be tried by the 
body of the Church, he can be tried there only by an appeal from the Commnit- 
tee. We haye thus all the elements of a Presbyterian body. Here, then, we 
have a Plan of Union, but substantially in its elements, and in its original work- 
ings, a Presbyterian institution. I would not speak of it in any way to dispar- 
age our Presbyterian brethren. I love them. They have often come from the 
West to our New England, and ranged over our fat pastures, and borne away 
the fleeces from our flocks; they have milked our Congregational cows, but 
they have made nothing but Presbyterian butter and cheese. (Laughter.) Of 
this I do not complain. We have that confidence in our Presbyterian brethren 
and in the efficiency of a Presbyterian organization, that we do not complain 5 
but when they insist on a monopoly, when they would allow no other denomina- 
tion to bring the brick and the shingles and the nails from New England, to put 
them into a Congregational edifice, we think they go too far. 1 think then the 
time has come for us to stand up as Congregationalists. We will fellowship 
them still, but we would like to do it on a principle that shall not tie our own 
hands, and prevent our helping ourselves. And here it seems to me that the 
true dignity and policy of Congregationalism should come in and help the Pres- 
byterians still; but be sure to do it on a condition that will leave us at liberty to 
help ourselves also. 

Rey. Asa Turner, of Iowa:—I wish to give a little of my experience in re- 
spect to this Plan. A complaint has been made that it throws a large portion of 
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the Ministers into the Presbyterian Church. This it has done—both into the Old 
and New School Churches. As a reverend doctor in the General Assembly 
once said, if you take out of the Churches all those who were Congregationalists 
in their origin, there would be little left. The question, however, is, were the 
Presbyterians to blame? I answer—in one sense, no. I was reared and educa- 
ted in New England, and I was never ashamed of my mother; but I am sorry 
that she did not teach me some things that I ought to have known. Twenty- 
two years ago I removed to the West. I was taught that when I went out of 
New England I must be a Presbyterian. I had never in my life heard a sermon 
upon our Church polity, and had never seen a line in print upon the subject. As 
I have said, I went to the West under the impression that it was necessary that 
I should be a Presbyterian; and soon after arriving there, I organized a Church 
in Adams county, Illinois. Everything went on harmoniously for about two 
years ; but soon there began to be friction in the General Assembly itself, and 
our Church Members became restive; and those who are acquainted with the 
history of the times at the West, know the difficulties we had to pass through. 
Our religious meetings, up to the time of the Synod, were like political meetings 
of the two parties. My Church demanded of me that they should be Congrega- 
tional. I hesitated some time about acceding to their wishes. My brethren in 
the Ministry all opposed the idea. A good father*in the Presbyterian Church 
sent me word, that if I organized a Congregational Church, he must come out 
against me; and one of the Presbyterian fathers, whose name is revered in all 
the land, told me that if I organized a Congregational Chureh in Quincey, he 
would come and preach me down. But I organized a Church, and when he 
came to Quincy, I told him, that after we got down through the soil in Quincy, 
we came to the solid rock ; that the Mississippi had not washed away the soil, 
and I thought it probable it never would. 

According to the Plan of Union, when a Church is to be organized, those who 
are to compose it are to have a choice in regard to its form. I was, however, re- 
proved for giving my Church its choice. The whole feeling was that Congrega- 
tionalism must be frowned down. I knew of no Congregational Church in the 
West at that time. Afterwards I found one, but was told that the Minister was 
a Unitarian. And I have been called a Unitarian because I taught principles 
which I received in New England. 

But I was referring to the blame. The blame is that New England fathers 
have not taught their own children. If they had been taught, if all the light bad 
been spread over the land which is spread over it now, we should have seen an 
entirely different result. But when this subject began to be moved, and an ar- 
ticle was published in the New York Evangelist in regard to it, an excitement 
was got up, and good Brother Gridley said to me that all the Churches in 
Northern Illinois would be Congregational if the Ministers would letthem. But 
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time has passed on, and now the right is granted. And we rejoice to feel that 
the right is granted from you, because in 1837, after having organized thirteen 
Churches in Northern Illinois, composed of those who had asked me to organize 
them thus, on returning to New England, I tried to present myself before an 
Association in Massachusetts, and they did not know me. They regarded it as 
a heresy that I should be a Congregationalist coming from the valley of the 
Mississippi! I say then that Congregationalists were to blame in the beginning. 

I will say a few words as to what we want. The Congregationalists associ- 
ated with me do not want to make every man a Congregationalist. We do not 
want him to be so unless he wants to be so. If a Minister wants to be a Pres- 
byterian, I tell him to be so, and bid him God-speed. I have labored with Pres- 
byterians more than with Congregationalists. There is a class with whom I can 
labor with all my soul. I tell them I know they are not entirely orthodox, 
but I can fellowship them truly. What we want is an open Bible, and 
that men should have a right to act as men, to take the Bible and go where 
they please. I never lay a straw in the way of the organization of a Pres- 
byterian Church, and I ask them to allow me the same freedom. I will tell 
you where the shoe pinches. The difficulty is that when our principles 
are presented before the minds of men, the majority will choose to be Congre- 
gationalists—they cannot help it. This is so especially with regard to those 
who were born and bred in New England. And if you go into a neighborhood 
where there is a Lutheran, a Baptist, a Seceder, and others of different evangel- 
ical denominations, they see that if they would have the Ordinances of the Gos- 
pel, they must be united. Now go to them and say, “ Brother, you want to 
serve :God, don’t you?” “Yes,” they say. “Well, then, come together and 
bind yourself to serve God. You need not bind yourselves to be Lutherans, or 
Baptists, or Methodists, or anything else. Come together and agree on some 
plan to serve the Lord.” Well, they come together and agree on a plan by 
which they can be united and serve the Lord, and behold they are Congrega- 
tionalists. (Approving sensation.) We have many Churches formed in this 
way. What I wish to say to Congregationalists is, that I am known at the West 
as a Congregationalist, and I do not think I shall be known as anything else. 
But I say to all, “Fair play.” There is work enough for all to do, and room 
enough for all to do it in. But I ask these fathers from the East that they 
should be willing that their sons and daughters who go West should go and 
carry their own faith there. It seems to me the brethren at the East should set- 
tle the question whether their polity is in accordance with the Word of God or 
not. If it is, then take it; and if it is not, reject it; and if the Bible has not 
pointed out any Church polity, then let us know that. 

Mr. Kinessury concurred in the remarks of Mr. Turner with regard to the 
effect of the Plan of Union, as far as his own experience went, and related an 
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instance, confirming the statement that Churches were often not free in their 
choice as to the form of Church government they would have. 

Rev. Mr. Hammonn, of Michigan, said, he wished to suggest a few remarks 
upon the Plan of Union, and would premise them by stating that speakers in 
the West—and he among them—had acquired such habits of speaking, that he 
could not go round about to get at his meaning, Said he, we out West, when 
traveling from point to point, instead of going round, often go straight through 
“the openings.” I wish to say frankly with regard to the Plan of Union, that it 
has wrought evil and only evil from the beginning, I have no respect for the 
Plan, though I have a great respect for those good men of New England who 
assented to it. They ought to have been wiser, their fathers having come out 
of similar difficulties. The effect of the Plan has been to prove the truth of the 
declaration made by one, that “The waves do no more surely beat against the 
earth than the minds of ambitious men are led to encroach upon the rights of 
others.” 

Our fathers did not throw those safeguards around their children who went to 
New York which they ought to have thrown. I was brought up in Central New 
York—the very region that suffered from this Plan of Union. The example was 
set in Connecticut, and other Plans of Union were framed for New York. I can 
point to Churches in Oneida, Madison and Chenango Counties, and others which 
are to this day living witnesses to the evils of this Plan—to the divisions and 
alienations resulting from its adoption. The earliest information which I re- 
ceived upon ecclesiastical subjects was connected with efforts to resist this plan 
of absorption. It is a plan like that spoken of in Exodus by which the rod of 
Aaron swallowed up the rods of the magicians, Such has been the result of 
the Plan in that region. 

It has been said that many Churches have been gathered under it; but I would 
ask, would they not have been gathered without it and upon the Congregational 
principles of New England? Go as far West as you please, and would there 
not have been a republication of New England? Would not the leaven have 
gone South and West, and spread wider and wider, in accordance with the energy 
and talents of the descendants of New England, till the country was thus wholly 
pervaded with these principles ? 

Another result of this Plan is that it has re-acted upon New England it- 
self. At Andover, where I went to study theology, I got not one idea upon 
which to make up my mind which was’ best—Congregationalism or Presbyterian- 
ism. Why? Because, being restricted to the Plan of Union, their mouths were 
shut, and they could not teach their students that the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism were the principles taught in the Bible, and then at the same time in- 
struct them if they went West they must join the Presbytery. I went to 
Michigan, and was there met by persons from New England—gentlemen of 
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talent, some of whom I have met here—who most cordially invited me to the 
Presbytery. The Plan of Union was a double-shotted cannon—red hot against 
Congregationalism. An effort was made to establish a Congregational Church 
at Detroit, but we were met ty this Plan of Union, and it was said that the 
effort to form a Church not under the control of the Presbytery showed that we 
did not respect the Plan of Union. According then to my experience in the 
West, this Plan of Union has stood right in the way of our being distinctive 
Congregationalists. I am disposed also to trace the accusations of heresy to this 
Plan of Union. Some of us were charged with Oberlinism, and some in their 
anxiety to commend themselves to their Eastern brethren, in order to secure the 
Home Missionary fund, went to work to purge themselves from the charge of 
Oberlinism. But still the effect was that almost any Oberlin student could go to 
New England and be received by their own Associations as a good, accredit 
ed Minister of the Gospel. I can specify facts if they are called for. Now, 
the matter is somewhat complicated. We find now that the very heresiarch 
himself has been received in Connecticut; and we would like to inquire, since 
the old lion himself has been cherished in New England and received with wel- 
come, and permitted to roar in Hartford pulpits—whether we are still to be call- 
ed upon to hunt down the whelps in the West? If there is such a radical 
heresy at Oberlin, why is this state of things? Iam rather inclined to think that 
all this mad-dog ery has crown out of the Plan of Union, and for the purpose of 
injuring Congregationalism at the West. Iam heartily glad that this Report has 
been presented, and hope it will be adopted. 

Rev. Mr. Apams, of Ohio, said,—I am anxious to complete our business, and 
hope those of us who feel moved to make speeches, will make short ones ; and 
long speeches will not be needed, if all our reports are as well matured as the 
one before us. I wish merely to touch upon one objection. It is said that this 
movement will “run the plow-share of division through our Churches.” Tam 
satisfied from my own experience that there is no necessity for this. I have 
spent six years in Ohio, and they have been among the most peaceful in my life. 
I supposed when I went there that the Plan of Union did not require any one to 
compromise his principles; but when I attended a meeting of Presbytery, and 
saw a member received from a Congregational Association, I discovered my mis- 
take, and determined I would have nothing to do with it. We organized an As- 
sociation of three members. One was soon removed by death, and two of us 
stood alone for two years. But we stood very comfortably, conscious that we 
were on a good foundation. The whole number that have now been connected 
with the Association is eleven, two or three of whom have been dismissed, and 
there is a fair prospect of a further increase, We have no collision with our 
Presbyterian brethren. It is only necessary that Congregationalists should act 
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out their principles, and observe the simple rule that every one should mind his 
own business. 

Rev. Mr. Coxon, of Michigan, said, he was requested last spring to correspond 
with gentlemen in different Eastern States on this subject of the Plan of Union, 
and the result of his inquiries was to show that there were out of New En- 
gland, including New York, and not reckoning those in Oregon and California, 
one thousand Churches. Of this one thousand, three hundred at Jeast are con- 
nected with Presbyteries on the Plan of Union, so that one-third of the Churches 
formed out of New England have become Presbyterian. In this State, accord- 
ing to the best estimates, there are two hundred Churches connected with Pres- 
byteries. On the Western Reserve there are seventy ; and besides the two hun- 
dred in New York, there are one hundred and fifty independent Churches, making 
in all three hundred and fifty. We thus see the effect of the Plan has been to 
draw these Churches into Presbyteries ; and they are counted as their members, 
reported as such in the General Assembly, and go as capital in that body. I will 
only say that, born naturally in the Old Bay State, and spiritually, if ever, in this 
city, and having been connected with the Second Presbyterian Church, of which 
Dr. Spracve is Pastor, I went out to Jacksonville, Ill., and since that time, hay- 
ing labored with Presbyterians in revivals, both in the Old and New School 
Churches, I here publicly declare that I have no other than friendly feeling to- 
ward them. But being a Yankee from the Old Bay State, I think I have a right 
to protect myself, and with myself my brethren. Yankees claim the right to see 
to it, that things do not go wrong. This is our object. We have the best 
spirit with regard to Presbyterians, and wish them well. We only wish now to 
look at what has been done by the perversion of the Plan of Union. 

The Report of the Committee was then adopted. 
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IV. THE DEBATE ON SLAVERY. 


Dr. Peters made the report from the Committee to whom was referred the 
resolution relating to the system and operations of the Am. Home Missionary 
Society, and all memorials respecting aid to churches in slaveholding states. He 
read the report as follows :-— 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Your Committee are unanimous in their approbation of the voluntary and unsectarian 


character of the American Home Missionary Society, and in the wisdom and efficiency 
with which its affairs have been conducted. 
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On the subject of the Society’s relation to the Presbyterian and Congregational sys- 
tems of Church Polity, your Committee are of opinion that any disruption of present 
relations is unadvisable. ‘ 

This Committee express their belief that this Society has executed its trust toward 
both Congregational and Presbyterian churches with impartiality; and that any com- 
plaints on this head will be found to result from local interests, and not from the ad- 
ministrative policy of the Society. 


Thus far, said Dr. P., the Committee were unanimous, but in respect to the re- 
mainder of the report they were divided, nine being ir favor of it and six opposed. 
He read as follows :— 


On the subject of aid to slaveholding churches, the Committee present the following : 


Believing that those who for their own advantage hold and use their fellow-men as 
slaves, violate a cardinal principle of true religion, and ought not to be received into 
Christian churches, it is our opinion that churches which recognize such slaveholders 
as worthy of membership, ought not to receive aid from the American Home Mission- 
ary Society ; and, therefore, in dispensing the funds with which it is intrusted by the 
Christian public, it should give aid to such churches only as refuse such recognition. 


Dr. Peters then stated that the minority had prepared a report to be pre- 
sented in place of the last half of the report of the majority, which, if it was in 
order, he would read. 

The PresipentT allowing him to proceed, he read the following :— 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is the tendency of the Gospel, 
wherever it is preached in its purity, to correct all social evils, and to destroy sin in all 
its forms; and that it is the duty of Missionary Societies to grant aid to churches in 
slaveholding states, in the support of such ministers only as shall endeavor, with sim- 
plicity of purpose, and with a wise discretion in their ministry, so to preach the Gos- 
pel, and commend it to the hearts and consciences of men, that, with the blessing of 
God, it shall have its full effect in mitigating the oppressions of slavery, and leading to 
its ultimate abolition. 


Dr. Peters then moved— 

1. That the report of the majority be accepted. 

2. That so much of that report as relates to the system and operations of the 
American Home Missionary Society, be adopted. 

3. That the report of the minority be taken up as a substitute for the remain- 
ing portion of the report of the majority. ‘ 

These motions being seconded and voted without debate, 

Dr. Peters said—The subject referred to the Committee was that of giving aid to 
Churches in slayeholding states. [ object to that report of the majority because its 
title is a misnomer, in speaking of “slayeholding Churches.” Then I object to the re- 
port itself. It first contains a declaration of faith on the subject of slavery which I 
think we are not called on to make in this assembly, and I think that it is undig- 
nified and out of place to be made here. “ Believing that those who hold their 


fellow-men as slaves violate a cardinal principle of true religion, and ought not 
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to be received into Christian Churches,” &c. I think that declaration is uncon- 
grecational, and that it is inconsistent for this assembly to go into the interior of 
Christian Churches and say on what conditions persons shall be received. We 
are rot competent to act on that subject. There is no call for the expression of 
our views. 

Again, it is stated, that “it is our opinion that Churches which recognize slave- 
holders as worthy of membership, ought not to receive aid from the American 
Home Missionary Society.” The ground of granting or withholding aid should 
be, the character of the minister whom you propose to send, and not the charac- 
ter of the Churches. The opinion of some of the members of the Committee was 
that ministers should not go to these Churches. That is, the Church must be con- 
verted from the worst of all its sins—in the reasoning of these gentlemen—be- 
fore you send them the Gospel. And then the H. M. Society should give aid to 
such Churehes only as refuse the recognition of slavyeholders as members. That 
must all be done in slaveholding states before you send them the Gospel. 

Then, the subject of Home Missionary operations was not referred to us. But 
in this majority report, the Home Missionary Society is brought in, and this ad- 
vice is given to that Society. Now I suppose this is unealled for. For these 
reasons, I thought it would be better, certainly more in accordance with my own 
views, and, I suppose, the views of the great majority of our Congregational 
Churches and ministers, to leave the propriety of sending the Gospel to, or with- 
drawing it from, slaveholding states, not upon the character of the Churches at 
all—for the more sinful the more need they have of the Gospel—but to base it 
upon the character of the ministers only. And inasmuch as it is said there are 
ministers within the slaveholding states that do advocate slavery as a biblical sys- 
tem, and therefore sustain it, I am willing to say, and that Churches should say, 
and that we should give our advice as follows. [See the resolution above.] 

When I went into that Committee I thought it was doubtful whether I would 
say anything on the subject of slavery. I knew that it was an agitating topic, 
and irritating, especially in its connection with ecclesiastical order and political 
bodies, and I thought I would avoid it if it might be done. ButI found the Com- 
mittee was composed of gentlemen who had been, many of them, forward in dis- 
cussing the slavery question in its various forms, and I found that those from the 
West thought that the West would not be satisfied unless we said something on 
this subject. I therefore was drawn from my determination in part, and willing 
to yield my own views as far as I could. When our western brethren wish us 
to say so much, that the world may know that we are not pro-slavery men, and 
that when we are said to be such in abolition papers and speeches we are slan- 
dered, we say we think it would not be worth while to send a minister to sup- 
port slavery or give it countenance. There are two ways of letting our light 
shine, One is to light a candle and put it on a candle-stick, and let it light every- 
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thing in the room, and burn only the material of which it is composed. Another 
is to light torches and firebrands, and throw them broad-cast through the coun- 
try, as if we were in sport. I differ from any member of the Committee as to the 
course to be pursued with regard to the evil of slavery. I differ with members 
of the Committee who have left the H. M. Society, and refuse to aid it because it 
gives aid to Churches in slaveholding states. I hold that the cardinal principles 
upon which we have acted hitherto, of aiding ministers in good standing in their 
own communion, without going into the inquiry as to the mode of discipline of 
the bodies with which they are connected, whether they are Congregational or 
Presbyterian, or going into the question of the rule of government which would 
exclude any man who ever sold intoxicating drinks, are suflicient. So with re- 
gard to slavery. We send a minister to preach the Gospel, and we intend to de- 
stroy slavery in the end, but we do not wait for slavery to be destroyed before 
we commence, We go and preach the Gospel in the face of slavery. This is in 
accordance with our policy from the beginning. This is the only Congregational 
and only Christian policy, in my opinion. 

I will only add, that I wish the members of the Convention may meet this sub- 
ject with great calmness, and remember that in this Committee Ihave felt myself 
to be in one of the most difficult positions in which I was ever placed, in being 
oblized to differ from good men on the Committee. And if the substitute for the 
report of the majority of the Committee is one that in substance meets all your 
views, I beg that we may not be detained by amendments and suggestions, and 
that we may not be led off into a protracted debate; for we have not the slight- 
est prospect of converting each other on the subject of slavery now. Who is 
ready to be converted from his positions? Brother Blanchard is not, and 1 am 
not. 

Rev. Mr. Buanciarp replied, that his respected father Peters might have ar- 
rived at that stage of intellectual perfection which would make it impossible to 
be converted; but for his own part he was sincerely willing to be converted to 
better views than he then held. He said further, I feel it important to put some 
minor matters right before the Convention listens further to remarks upon the 
merits of the question. The father who has just addr« ssed us remarked that the 
minority report was the report of six out of a committee of fifteen, and included 
among the minority the gentleman from Rhode Island. What I wish to say is, 
there is certainly an error in the number. 

Dr. Peters. The gentleman from Rhode Island told me he would go for my 
report, if it should be made the basis of discussion. 

Rey. Mr. Brancnarp. Iwish to treat the report of the father, and himself, 
with all respect. He objects to the majority report because it is headed by a 
misnomer—<* On the subject of aid to slaveholding Churehes.” ‘Then he objects 
to the report, because we propose to conyert slayeholders before we send the 
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Gospel there. I ask if thisis a fair statement of our position. The object of the 
majority ‘hath this extent, no more.’ “Believing that those who for their own 
advantage hoid and use their fellow-men as slaves,” &c. The majority wish that 
Churches which ask aid from the free North will not hold and use their fellow- 
men as slaves for their own advantage. The father tells you that the majority 
are unwilling to send the Gospel till those Churches are converted from their sins. 
So far from this being the object of the majority, the object is this; to send a 
missionary to those Churches to convert them from their sins, and to send him 
under such circumstances as promise their conversion. We wish to send more 
missionaries into slayeholding states, but not to preach and administer a slave- 
holding discipline. We do not wish to put the consciences of our young men 
between the upper and the nether millstone and drag them down morally, by 
sending them to preach a Gospel which shall root out and exterminate slavery, 
but on conditions which must have an effect in the future, as they have for the 
last century, to build up instead of destroy slavery. That is all the object of the 
majority. Now whether it be correct or incorrect to state that our object is to 
refuse to send ministers there till these Churches rise up and convert themselves, 
this Convention must judge. 

It was objected that the majority traveled out of the record in reporting on a 
subject which was not committed to them. I think it would have been more per- 
tinent and proper if the chairman had instructed the Committee in the committee- 
room. But this is the first time I have heard these instructions from the father. 
Ido not know but in casting the construction of his argument in his mind, this 
was reserved as a sort of forlorn hope. The minority report speaks well in many 
respects ; but it speaks of “mitigating the oppressions of slavery, and leading to 
its ultimate abolition.” It takes a ground that would set us back half a century 
at least. Now we do not believe slavery is an evil to be mitigated, but that 
slaveholding, where a man holds a slave for his own use, as property, is a sin to 
be repented of; and that is just the difference between the two reports. You 
were told in the warmth of the argument of the father, that you were advised in 
our report to refuse aid till the Churehes would exclude slaveholders. Is that 
the language of the report, every word of which the worthy chairman has attended 
to? The most that the majority wished was, that the Convention should take 
ground that those who hold slaves for their own advantage should not have aid. 

This is, after all, the main subject which has called this Convention together. 
I am entitled to say that, because, in the absence of a worthy brother, I drew the 
Call myselfin the Plymouth Church at Brooklyn; I know the views of those who 
called this Convention, and I know this was among the leading questions that led 
to the Call. I hope the sons will have patience with the fathers, and the fathers 
with the sons. I have been thankful to God for the manner in which you have 
been pleased to speak of us at the West, and I am ready to say that though I 
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have no great veneration for men, there is no body of men for whom I have more 
veneration than this which is here assembled. 

I will say one word in explanation of a remark I have made before. I said, 
when speaking on another topic, that we came from the West to see if we could 
take all of our New England brethren by the hand; and if I said it in soft tones, 
it is not the first time that words have been uttered in soft tones which had none 
the less of truth in them on that account. Did not President Edwards say, in 
1791, that “ while you hold negroes in slavery, you do exceeding wrong”? This 
was in 1791, two years before the Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
in a day and time when none would be suspected of fanaticism. When I was at 
Andover, it was deemed almost a heresy not to receive and hold the theology of 
President Edwards. Now I want to ask if our morality is become the purer by 
the fires that burn out our freedom ? 

Rey. Henry Warp Berecuer said—It was not my purpose to speak at al] in 
this Convention, because some of the fathers said this was a Convention in which 
Henry Ward Beecher was coming to make a great racket ; and asI did not know 
anything about it, I meant to disappoint them. I was satisfied all the more, be- 
cause I saw there was no occasion for it. Isaw the Spirit of God was here, and 
I should not have spoken under any circumstances if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee had not, in making: his report, stopped and interlarded the whole report 
by remarks and explanations that did not fairly represent the majority of the 
Committee. But I regret that the majority are put on the defense in this case, 
and not the minority, as is usual when committees disagree on their report. 
Now, with all deference to the father, the proper way to bring in a report is, to 
bring it in as a document of that committee, asa unit, and then the minority may, 
if they choose, bring in a report. I think it is wrong for the chairman of a com- 
mittee to bring in a minority report, and make his remarks; and that is what has 
brought me to my feet. 

The majority did not wish to take advantage of any local currents to pledge 
this Convention, and give force to anti-slavery sentiments; for this reason: We 
have tongues to speak for ourselves. We have papers and pulpits, and we can 
give our opinions force according to our strength, and we do not ask any Con- 
vention to indorse anything to give authority to it. I do not want this Conyen- 
tion to give force to our sentiments on the subject of slavery. 

This was my object. There is in the West a large number of Christians 
whose minds are disaffected on the sole ground that the funds of the A. H. M_ 
S. went to slaveholding churches, where slaveholding for selfish purposes was no 
bar to communion. There was but one wish in my heart, which was, that the 
American Home Missionary Society might be helped by the report which should 
be brought before this body. We did not propose to take the H. M. 8. and 
make it the snow-plow, and put the abolition engine behind, clearing the track 
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with that. We saw that society was liable to lose some of its helpers that loved 
it—some on this side and some on that, and this was declared in the Committee. _ 
By the bye, I would excuse myself from anything said in committee. It is the 
first time that I ever knew the conversation in a committee brought up before a 
body and cut up and analyzed. It was our wish to bring out such a paper as 
would put those churches, which were dissatisfied, at rest, and bring them into a 
perfect agreement with the A.H. M.S. That being the object, the question 
was not whether we should make a declaration of our opinions abstractly on 
slavery ; for if our object had been to propagate these, then it would have been 
our business to draw up a paper and present them. But our object was to con- 
ciliate men and women. Anda paper for such a purpose ought to have the grace 
of explicitness. It ought to say nay, and mean nay; or say yes, and mean yes. 
All we wanted was to bring back those churches who through their anti-slavery 
partialities were in danger of going off. 

Now, brethren and fathers, I do not pretend that that was the best report 
which could be brought here. It did not suit me as I could prepare a paper to 
suit me, if I could sit down and deliberately draw it up. But we had a commit- 
tee of fifteen men, and we were crowded for time, and had to adopt the best we 
could agree upon. There was another reason which I will not state. But I 
could not take the minority report, because it seemed to express nothing or any- 
thing. It had an excellent appearance of saying something; but under that ap- 
pearance I could not find that it said anything. That is my trouble. There are 
churches in the West who say that if the H. M. Society do not do something 
they will wheel off. So we are told that slavery thrives under our contributions, 
and we do not wish to make the Gospel an understrapper for slavery. I wanted 
to say, not that slanderous thing, that we did not want to send the Gospel until 
the slaveholders were converted from slavery, because that point was made by 
me explicitly that we thought they needed the Gospel. And we thought that 
when anything was said, it should be something temperate, but something that 
had a practical application to the wants of those who objected to the operation 
of the H. M.S. It was our wish to say, that while slaveholders need the Gos- 
pel, it is not wise to give aid to churches, nor, all things considered, best to send 
missionaries to the South to churehes who receive slayeholders who use their fel- 
low-men for their own advantage. IfI have one wish in my heart it is this, to 
see how these banded brethren of the Lord Jesus Christ—such a band as I never 
expect to see again—could take the most fiery and dangerous subjects and come 
to a Christian assent upon them; and therefore I did not mean to urge anything. 
Now, it is as much your interest as mine that there should be peace all around. 
And I am not strenuous on that report. If, in the judgment of wiser men, it is 
best to substitute this minority report, so be it. All I want is, that it should 
not be misunderstood how these reports came before this body. 
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Dr. Bacoy. Iam not particularly desirous that this Convention should say 
anything on the subject now under consideration. I am not terrified, I will add, 
by the consideration which moved the brother who has just taken his seat, and 
who argues that the churches in the Northwest, unless we speak out in accord- 
ance with their views on this particular subject, will withdraw their contributions 
from the American Home Missionary Society. For my own part, I am willing 
that the American Missionary Association should prosper and be strong enough 
to extend its operations both abroad and in the Home field ; and what reason for 
alarm is there in the thought that all these discordant elements may adjust them- 
selves in that way? Even if half the churches of the Northwest should presently 
be found in connection with the Missionary Association, and should wholly with- 
draw from the Home Missionary Society, my hair would not grow gray any the 
sooner for that. The ark is the Lord’s; and if the cattle that draw it stumble, it 
is not of course my business to hold it up by putting my hand to it. If we, in 
this Convention, cannot agree in some strong and harmonious utterance on this 
matter of the relation between Home Missions and slavery, I am very willing not 
to say anything at all; nor have T any fear of what may be the result of our 
silence. 

As for the two reports which have come from the Committee, I am not quite 
satisfied with either of them. In the report of the majority, I dislike the phrase 
« slaveholding churches.” It is equivocal and indefinite. There are churches in 
Virginia, and perhaps in other states—at least there were such churches in Vir- 
ginia a few years ago, and it may be presumed there are now—which are literally 
“ slayeholding churches.” That is, they have an endowment or fund for the sup- 
port of publie worship, the endowment being invested in slaves—a half dozen, a 
half score, or a score of human beings black or yellow. These slaves are leased 
out from time to time, and the avails of their labor go into the treasury of the 
church. That is a “slaveholding church,” and I know no other. From such a 
church I am willing to withdraw all communion. Of such a church, holding fast 
its endowment and compelling a few poor people to defray the expenses of pub- 
lie worship by their labor, I am willing to say Anathema Maranatha ; and 1 be- 
lieve every heart here will say, Amen! [Many responded Amen.] But the 
phrase “ slaveholding churches” is used in the report, as I understand it, to sig- 
nify something very different from this. It is best to use language, in a subject 
of this kind, with the utmost precision; for force depends on precision. 

I feel too that the objection of the Chairman of the Committee against the reso- 
lution proposed by the majority, is entirely valid on this point, that instead of 
looking to the fitness and fidelity of the missionary whom the Missionary Society 
is to employ and commission, it looks to the state of discipline inthe church in 
which the missionary is to labor. Whether intended or not by the Committee, 
the language of the resolution does say, in effect, that we are not to send the 
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Gospel to a church in which there are members who hold and use slaves for their 
own advantage, till that church shall have first reformed its discipline and its mo- 
rals, That is the very point of the resolution, as reported. Let me ask, then, 
Are we not to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature ? 
But how shall we go into the state of Missouri and preach the Gospel, if we must 
needs insist that the churches to which we preach it shall first come right on that 
eardinal point of Christian morality on which, more perhaps than on any other 
point, they need to be instructed and enlightened ? 

At the same time, I am free to say that Iam not pleased with the language of 
the substitute proposed by the minority of the committee. Something stronger 
and more definite would be better. Before I sit down, { will read a form of a 
resolution which would please me better than either of the two now before us. 
I have written my own form, because on this subject I am somewhat in the habit 
of standing by myself. I have always found myself in a state of “ betweenity” 
in relation to parties on questions connected with slavery, so that, as Baxter said 
of himself in regard to the controversies of his day, where other men haye had 
one adversary Ihave had two. And I expect it will be so as long as I live—or 
as long as slavery lives, if I should happen to outlive it. 

The question of slavery has of late become—and it is destined still to be—a 
srand political question, not in the slavcholding states only, but throughout all 
the states. I use the term “ political” not in the low and vulgar sense of party 
politics, but in that true and high sense in which a political question is a question 
of public or national polity. The question of slavery has become a political ques- 
tion, in regard to which every elector, not to say every citizen, in these thirty-one 
sovereignties, has a distinct responsibility. Since the question of slavery was 
brought into thé arena of national polities by the annexation of Texas, there has 
been developed throughout the Christian community of these free states, an in- 
tense and unanimous opposition to slavery. It has been made manifest that the 
fire of other days, the true spirit of our fathers, is yet alive and glowing under 
the embers, Party managers may attempt to bury the question under their com- 
promises, and may proclaim that the vexed and vexing subject is finally disposed 
of; but the very men who make the compromises, know at the time that there js 
no possibility of keeping them, and have no expectation so absurd as the expec- 
tation that their compromises will be final. The self-same question is to come 
up again, a few months hence, with redoubled fire and excitement, in every arena 
of political debate. At whatever moment the question of the annexation of Cuba 
comes up, or the question of the acquisition of some other territory on the Gulf 
of Mexico, that thither the slaves of Virginia may be sent, from the temperate 
clime of their birth, to swelter and die under a tropical sun in the cultivation of 
sugar, the voices of millions will rise in one loud, stern protest, till the petty jug- 
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glery that passes for statesmanship shall contrive some new compromise to 
mystify and corrupt for a season the moral sense of the great American people. 
But unanimous as we are on the political question of establishing slavery by 
the power of the Union or of permitting its continued existence where the 
government of the Union has power to abolish it, we are not unanimous on the 
question of the application of Church discipline to slavery. The moment we 
raise that question, our voices become discordant ; and the force of our protest 
against slavery as a political institution is diminished. Some hold that the mas- 
ter of slaves should instantly abdicate his power without regard to consequences ; 
and that if he refuses or hesitates, the Church should exclude him from com- 
munion. Others hold that the Jaw of love may require him to retain for a 
season the power with which the law of the land has invested him, to stand be- 
tween them and the state that treats them as enemies, and to administer a kindly 
and civilizing government over them till they shall be able to govern themselves. 
It is undesirable that in such a meeting as this, we should undertake to decide 
these long disputed questions. And here I will say that I highly approve the 
discretion which the majority of the Committee have shown in the framing of 
the resolution which they have reported. They ask us to pronounce that the © 
discipline of Ahe Church should be infliected—not upon slaveholders simply as 
such, but—upon “those who, for their own advantage, hold and use their fellow- 
men as slaves.” Such a position is in no respect unreasonable. It is, in effect, the 
same with that which I have myself defended in our public meetings of Minis- 
ters for many years. The offense upon which it invokes the censures of the 
Church, is something which the moral sense of every human being recognizes 
as a crime. Doubtless the moral sense may be misled, blinded, or silenced. 
Doubtless men may do wickedly, without being at all aware of the wicked- 
ness they are doing. Thus there are many disputes about the moral sense; 
and some men—even some theologians, if I mistake not—deny that there 
is any such thing. But there is a moral sense among the elements of the human 
soul; and if any man does not know what it is, I will tell him where to find it, 
It is that faculty which gives you the idea or conception of wrong. It is that 
sense which, when a certain act is committed on yourself, makes you feel not 
only the painfulness of the thing but the wrongfulness of it. Here we have, as 
Dr. Chalmers has beautifully unfolded it, the genesis of the earliest knowledge 
of wrong and right in the mind of a child. The child of a year old begins to 
know when wrong is done to himself, and thus he comes to know when he 
does wrong to others. You know instinctively when you are wronged, as soon 
as you understand what has been done to you. You haye an immediate and un- 
taught perception of injustice perpetrated on yourself. To that instinet—to that 
law of which even selfishness is compelled to be the guardian, add the great 
precept of the Gospel—* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
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ye even so to them,”—and the revelation of the moral sense is complete. To 
this moral sense we must make an appeal against the wickedness of slavery. 
To this universal moral sense, every act of Church discipline, which has any 
bearing on slavery, must commend itself. The universal moral sense of human 
nature knows that it is wrong for me to seize upon a human being, however 
helpless he may be before the law, and, for my own advantage, to hold and use 
him as a slave. If any man can be found who has not moral sense enough 
to know that, it might be wise to sell him for a slave till he does know it. 
[Laughter.] I heartily approve, therefore, the guarded statement of the Com- 
mittee, “that those who for their own advantage hold and use their fellow-men 
as slaves, violate a cardinal principle of true religion, and ought not to be re- 
ceived into Christian Churches.” And yet there are reasons—the President inti- 
mates that I am in danger of transgressing my limits as to time, and therefore I 
cannot state the reasons which convince me that the Convention cannot agree 
upon that resolution, and ought not to adopt it. I will, therefore, if it be in 
order, propose the following as an amended form of the substitute introduced 
by the minority of the Committee :— 
ee Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the manifestation of Christ, 
wherever his gospel is preached, and preached in its purity, will destroy ‘the works of 
the devil” slavery not excepted: and that it is the duty of Missionary Societies to 
grant aid to Churches in slaveholding states, in the support of such Ministers only as 
shall endeavor, with simplicity of purpose, and by wise discretion in their Ministry, 
to preach the gospel, and to commend it to the hearts and consciences of men, that, 
with the blessing of God, it shall have its full effect in awakening and enlightening 
the moral sense in respect to slavery, and in bringing to pass the speedy abolition of 
that stupendous wrong; and furthermore, that where such Ministers of the Gospel 


have no freedom to speak their convictions, and will not be received or heard by the 


people, they should depart from that place, and wipe off the dust of their feet as 
they go.” 


Dr, Parton then took the floor and said, My object is not to make a speech in 
favor of or against slavery. The question to consider is, what will be the effect 
of such a measure on the A. H. M. Society? I apprehend there is much igno- 
rance on that subject, and that if the true fact were known it would relieve the: 
minds of many from much feverishness on that subject. The part of the report 
which we have adopted is, that we will go on as we have, in co-operation with 
that Society. The H. M. Society have said that they will not commission any 
slaveholding Missionary. This made a sensation at the time. But that man is 
not to be found on God’s earth who is a Missionary of the H. M. Society and a 
slaveholder, That position is now understood at the South. The moment a 
person who holds a commission as a Missionary of that Society becomes a 
slaveholder, his commission ceases. See how it works on the other side. A 
Missionary in Kentucky took it into his head that he would not have a person 
in communion in his Church who held a slave. The Synod write to the H. M. 
Society, “ You must dismiss that man.” They say, “ We cannot.” It is replied, 
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“ He ought not to hold your commission.” It is responded, “ Are you ready to 
table charges against him, and depose him from the Ministry? Until you are, 
you must not ask us not to sustain him.” The Society has thus two oppositions 
like two mighty mountains of strength. It is my opinion that if you leave the 
report as far as you have adopted it, and let the rest lie over, and leave the So- 
ciety to work out their way as their wisdom and piety will enable to do it best, 
it will be wiser than for us to legislate on the subject in this body. There has 
been no expression used here which conveys the deep abhorrence of my soul 
against slavery. No language can be used—Dr. Cox cannot make words big 
enough to express my feeling against it. But the question is not, how great a 
eurse or blessing it is. There are so few Churches in the slave states which are 
aided by the Society, while the immense mass are in the free states; why should 
we put shackles on the Society? It is best to let well enough alone. Let us 
express what we have adopted, and as to the rest, let us trust those men in the 
H. M.S. who have devoted their best years and strength to this good cause. I 
would postpone the majority report, the minority report, and Dr. Bacon’s rheto- 
rical report. 

Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, remarked that it had been said that the subject 
now before the Convention was the principal occasion of the calling of such a Con- 
vention. The statement is incorrect. In that unqualified form it must make a 
wrong impression, however unintentionally. This Convention was occasioned 
and brought about by a multitude of influences, The reasons impelling the 
General Association of New York to invite it were manifold. All the interests 
that have here been discussed, concerning the relations of Eastern and Western 
Congregationalists, concerning the Plan of Union, the best mode of helping 
Western Churches to build Church-edifices, ete., had been considered and dis- 
eussed by the Members of that Association before they decided to propose this 
Convention. The fact that this subject was one principal one discussed in the 
Association, at the time when the Committee was appointed to issue the Call, 
does not show at all that the Convention was called mainly on account of this. 
That was hardly more than an accidental coincidence. The existence of this 
body is a fact that has grown out of many roots; though that happened to 
be the one about which the Association was principally digging, just at that 
juncture. 

And now, as I have said a word that seemed needful on this matter, may Ibe 


permitted to add a few words on the general subject before us? It seems to me 
eling, here; that we do all agree 


that we may have some unnecessary heats of fe 
and will do good. 


more nearly than we think. Either of the Reports is good, 
I will begin with the Minority Report; indeed, I will not read the others, for 
they, as you know, take stronger ground than this on the matter of Slavery. 


But I am bound to say of this, after carefully reading it, that it seems to me to 
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express good, Christian ground, on this subject of aid to Churches containing 
slaveholders; and I am quite willing to have it go as the voice of this Conven- 
tion. I will read it: 

[Mr. S. read the Resolution. ] 

Now I do not say that that says all that it might say, and yet speak truthfully. 
I do not say that it says all that I should like to have it say, if only my views 
were to be consulted about it. But I do say that so far as it goes it speaks the 
Truth. It speaks Anti-Slavery Truth. The Gospel will remove error and 
wrong, where it is faithfully preached; and Missionary sid should be given onLY 
to such Ministers as will faithfully and wisely preach it, for the accomplishment 
of this end. Undoubtedly we may go a great deal further than this, if we 
choose, and if we are all agreed, and yet keep within the limits of justness. We 
may build out our piers into the rushing current of prejudice and error on this 
subject, a great way beyond this resolution. But why should we try to do it + 
when we cannot do it unanimously ; and when so far as we have built this, in this 
Report, it is firm, solid, durable, and has deep water enough before and all around 
it to float the largest Christian enterprise. For one, Sir, I must say, that the 
Report seems to me to have been undervalued, in respect to its Anti-Slavery 
character. It is thoroughly true and good, so far as it goes. 

Then, again, Sir, I am constrained to think that this Report states the true 
ground, and the other does not, in regard to the bestowment of Missionary aid. 
That aid is given to the Minister, not to the Church. It is to enable him to 
preach the Gospel ; not to enable the Church to get rich, or to build itself larger 
and more splendid edifices. And it is therefore to the character of the MAN, 
that the Society is to look, in appropriating its aid. 'Whomsoever God has called 
to the kingdom of his Son, and to the work of his Ministry, by the regenerating, 
enlightening and quickening influences of the Holy Spirit, Him I ought to own; 
the Churches and their Societies ought to own and accept him, and to aid him as 
he needs it. We cannot be absolved from this obligation. It is because of this 
obligation that Missionary Societies exist and are sustained. Wheresoever any 
man has Christ within him, his Wisdom, Righteousness, and his Hope of Glory 
—and wheresoever he is endeavouring, with his whole heart and mind, in the de- 
votion of his life, to carry to men the knowledge of this Christ, to make them 
sharers in this Redemption—I have no right to withhold from him my aid, my 
sympathies, my prayers, and my pecuniary contributions. I am bound, on the 
other hand, to give them all to him. And I never can say—in even that poor 
measure in which any mortal man may say it after Christ—I never can say, when 
Death comes to me, and I look back upon Life and the mission with which God 
has entrusted me in it, “It is finished ”—if I fail to do this. 

And, Sir, I think’we should be extremely cautious how we limit the scope of 
this Missionary aid. Of course we should not so extend it, as to establish error 
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or wrong-doing by our charities. But I think we should look upon differences 
of view, on this very subject of Slavery, with a great deal of forbearance; per- 
haps, I may say, with a pretty broad latitude of indulgence. Why, Sir, there 
have been times in my experience, and not long ago, either—when I could not 
for the life of me find it in my heart to say that I esteemed as Christian brethren 
Ministers, my neighbors, perhaps some of them in this house, for their views on 
this very matter of American Slavery. They have seemed to me to preach 
a doctrine most thoroughly anti-Christian; a doctrine from which my whole 
nature recoils, to its inmost depths. And yet if these men had applied to 
me for aid in preaching the Gospel—should I have been justified in with- 
holding it from them? Not so long as I had confidence in their Christian cha- 
racter, and in their capacity to preach. They may be greatly in error upon 
this subject. To my mind they are so; greatly and fearfully. But I could 
not withhold from even them my aid, so long as I was satisfied that they 
preached in substance, and with desire to bless men, the Gospel of the Mas- 
ter. Of course it will be a question, and a grave one, how far a man may go in 
ministering to a Church that has slaveholders in it, and retain our confidence in 
his wisdom and zeal, and his single-hearted devotion to the Master. That is a 
question for the Societies who sustain him to answer in its time. But so long 
as they respect and love him as a Christian Minister, they are bound to assist 
him, so far as he needs it. 

I will add, too, that it seems to me that now more than at any other time, it 
becomes us to be united, and most efficiently united, in this work of Home Mis- 
sions. Now when God is pouring the heathen upon us—is about to bring them 
from the shores of the Pacific over to our Eastern slope, to live in our very 
households and families—and when the population of our country is increasing 
and spreading with such unexampled rapidity—when it is sweeping out on every 
side with the speed of Steam, and I had almost said of the electric foree—now, 
more than ever, we ought to labor, together and most vigorously, to evangelize 
our Land. We should carry abroad the Gospel, wherever we can get place for 
it. We owe it to the country which God has given us; so rich, and vast, and 
populous, as it shall be. We owe it to the World; over whose affairs, and for 
whose good, this country is to be grandly and permanently influential. 1 feel, 
in every fibre of my being, that now it becomes us with new, unfainting, re- 
doubled zeal, to plant the Gospel everywhere in this country ; to plant it, and to 
maintain it, by the presence of the Preacher. We send the Word of God in the 
Bible, everywhere; to Slave-States, as to Free. Why not the Minister, then? 
who is to be the living, breathing, Word of God; who is 80, just so far as he 
feels and expresses the Spirit of his Master. Put him wherever men will receive 
and hear him, I say; without waiting till they are rid of their worse forms of Sin. 
Put him there, and keep him there, so long as you are satisfied of his Christian 
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character—and so long as they will let him remain. If he cannot do all the 
good we wish, let us be grateful for the goodhe cando. The Gospel is a Light ; 
and wherever it is placed, it will enlighten at least partially the surrounding 
darkness. And our aim must be to increase and multiply such centres of light, 
till the Land is full of their clear illumination. 

For these reasons, I, for one, am in favor of the Minority Report. I hope we 
shall take no action in this body, that will not be unanimous and hearty ; no ac- 
tion that will be divisive, and put us apart from each other, in regard to this 
great work of Christian philanthropy. Except for the strength of my convictions 
on this subject, I would not have spoken, but have left it to others to speak more 
ably, in this Presence. But I do feel, deeply, strongly, vilally, that we ought as 
Christian men to be agreed in this matter. And while, as an Anti-Slavery man, 
I might amend the Minority Report to suit my yiews more perfectly, I am sure 
that so far as it goes it states and maintains good, stable, Anti-Slavery, Curis- 
TIAN ground, 

Rey. Mr. Brancnarp said that though he did say, in the hurry of speaking, 
that this subject was the principal occasion of calling the Convention, he after- 
wards corrected it, and said it was one of the principal reasons for calling it. 

After some farther discussion, the whole subject was re-committed. 

After the Communion, the President called the Convention to order, when Dr. 
Peters reported that the Committee on Home Missions had come to a unani- 
mous and cordial agreement on the question that had been referred back to them. 
The report was read, and was at once unanimously adopted, without debate, as 


follows :— 
e 
THE CONCLUSION ON SLAVERY, 


On the subject of aid to Churches in the slaveholding states, the Committee present 
the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is the tendency of the Gospel, 
wherever it is preached in its purity, to correct all social evils, and to destroy sin in all 
its forms; and that it is the duty of Missionary Societies to grant aid to Churches in 
slaveholding states, in the support of such ministers only as shall so preach the Gospel, 
and inculcate the principles and application of Gospel discipline, that, with the bless- 
ing of God, it shall have its full effect in awakening and enlightening the moral sense 
in regard to slavery, and in bringing to pass the speedy abolition of that stupendous 
wrong; and that wherever a minister is not permitted so to preach, he should, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of Christ in such cases, “ depart out of that city.” 


So happy a result of a discussion, from which many had anticipated evil, called 
forth at once a devout expression of gratitude from the Convention, which closed 
the labors of the day. 
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V. CLOSING ADDRESSES. 


Rey. Mr. Horzroox, of Iowa, presented the following Resolution :— 


Resolved, That we gratefully and devoutly recognize the over-ruling providence of 
God in calling this Convention together, in the measures which have been adopted, 
and the entire harmony with which its results have been arrived at. 


Mr. H. said—Mr. President, You will bear in mind that Western brethren have 
occupied but a small portion of the time and attention of this Convention. It 
was not our design to do so. We felt a deep interest in the calling of this Con- 
vention, and in its proceedings. But we desired it more for the purpose of mutual 
acquaintance, and to enable our fathers and brethren of the East to give us ad- 
vice in regard to our course in the circumstances in which we are placed as Con- 
gregationalists, than for the purpose of bringing forward any plan of our own. 
Therefore, we are quite satisfied that others have occupied the attention of the 
Convention, and haye brought forward and given direction to its measures. Itis 
true that on one or two points we might have wished to ask a little time, to 
state some facts in order to impress this Convention with the importance of the 
measures which have been adopted. But we saw that everything was moving 
entirely to our satisfaction, and we were content. 

I wish to say in my own behalf, and I believe in behalf of every individual at 
the West, that we are perfectly satisfied, so far as we are concerned, with the de- 
cisions of this Convention, and the results to which it has come. In the first 
place, we have taken up the Plan of Union, and in accordance with the unanimous 
views of men who have lived in the West, and have seen the practical operation 
of that Plan, we have decided that whatever may have been the wisdom and 
propriety of adopting it, the day of its usefulness, if it ever had any, is gone by. 
We are unanimously of the opinion that this Convention has acted wisely, and 
in accordance, not only with the best interests of our denomination, but of the 
cause of Christ throughout the West, in declaring that it is not wise to attempt 
to carry out any longer this specific Plan of Union. We believe the attempt to 
do it would be productive of more collision than anything else. 

In the second place this Convention has decided that it will frown on all repre- 
sentations and charges against us at the West, unless those who make them will 
do it specifically, and hold themselves responsible for the truth of the allegations. 
We were desirous that some such action should be taken by this Convention for 
yarious reasons, one of which was, that it would encourage and strengthen West- 
ern brethren in their labors, and prevent their being disheartened as they have 
been by such reports as have been made before Associations at the East, and 
which were calculated to undermine our influence, and destroy your confidence in 
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us. There has been a systematic design in these reports, as some think, for the 
purpose of cutting off the bond of sympathy between the East and the West, 
so that that sympathy might be turned into another channel. There has been a 
great effort made to prove that the cause of Christ was safer in the hands of 
another denomination than in ours. I am rejoiced, and all the West unite with 
me in rejoicing, that this decisive course has been taken. We do not agree that 
the passage of this Resolution was of little or no importance; on the other hand, 
we regard its passage of as much importance as anything done by this Conven- 
tion. It will tell upon our Eastern brethren, and upon those who are desiring to 
throw obstacles in our way in our operations at the West. 

I regard the measures with respect to Church building as very important, and 
entirely satisfactory. 

In regard to the action of the Convention respecting the A. H. M. Society, we 
are all unanimously agreed. We have confidence, and have always said it in 
public and in private, in all the officers of the A. H. M.S. With reference to 
myself, I will say that I have been understood as having expressed some opinion 
that they were partial in their operation, or that the operation of the Society at the 
West tended to injure Congregationalism, and aid another denomination. I have 
never expressed, and never held such an opinion. We have confidence in the 
officers of that Society, that they have been wholly impartial in all their action; 
and we rejoice to have the opportunity, as we did in Iowa last spring, to ex- 
press our confidence in these brethren who manage that Society, and to declare 
our opinion that they have been entirely impartial in the administration of its 
affairs. 

And in regard to the subject of Slavery, I cannot express the gratitude that I 
feel to God, that we come to so happy a result upon it. There is a deep feeling 
in the Western Churches on the subject of Slavery; and I rejoice to say that the 
position taken last evening is precisely the position which I have advocated in 
our General Association, and in the newspapers; and I believe it is a decision 
which will commend itself heartily to all our Churches in the West, that the in- 
fluence of it will be to strengthen the influence of the H. M. Society beyond all 
calculation. It will prevent those who were hesitating about withdrawing from 
doing so now, and will, perhaps, be the means of drawing others into our organ- 
ization. The importance of holding Western Churches with these Boards is 
greater than most men are aware of. The day is not distant when vast sums of 
money, and I have no doubt many men, will be drawn from the Western 
Churches to aid these Boards in their work of evangelizing and saving the 
world. In my Church, which is on the frontier, we have five men converted and 
in colleges, preparing themselves to engage in the Missionary work at home and 
abroad. My Church has contributed during the past year nearly seven hundred 
dollars, It was a few years ago a Missionary Church. That is only one exam- 
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ple out of many that I could mention. Many more will do the same thing be- 
fore long. It is of vast importance that we act harmoniously, that Western 
Ministers and Churches be retained in connection with these great Boards which 
we love, and have been taught to love from our youth. I would sooner cut off 
my right hand than cut off my connection with either of these Boards, so long 
as I can act conscientiously with them. 

I have but a word more to say, which is, that the great object accomplished by 
this Convention after all, has been the bringing of us together here and making 
us acquainted with the views and feelings of each other with respect to the great 
measures which have been adopted by us. We feel, and our fathers and brethren 
from the East feel that we are one in sentiment, one in our great views of action ; 
and this, if nothing more had been accomplished, and we had not adopted one of 
the measures which have been before us, would have been sufficient to remu- 
nerate us for all the time and trouble and expense we have been at in coming. 
And I do most heartily thank God for the calling of this Convention and for the 
measures adopted. It is a great Convention; its influence will flow far and 
wide over this nation, and far down the stream of time, and I have no doubt 
our descendants will look back upon this Convention with something of the 
feeling with which we look back upon a similar Convention of our denomina- 
tion, held nearly two hundred years ago. 

Rey. J. B. Warxer said, he desired for himself and others to suggest a single 
modification or amendment in one passage of the remarks which had just been 
made. He supposed it was implied in the remarks, but he wished it to be dis- 
tinctly stated. He agreed to all things that had been said concerning the valuable 
results which would follow the doings of this Convention. But in regard to the 
statement that the action of this Convention would have the effect to prevent 
many Churches from withdrawing from the American Home Missionary Society, 
it should be added—provided that Society shall think proper to act upon the prin- 
ciples set forth in the report of this Convention. This Convention is not the 
American Home Missionary Society, and our report does not speak for it. If 
that Society shall continue to send out Missionaries who receive and retain 
members in their communion who hold and treat men as property—if they sus- 
tain men in slaveholding states, who preach the Gospel so that it will not have 
an effeet to bring to pass the “speedy abolition of the tremendous wrong of 
slavery’—if these principles of the report are not carried out by the old 
Boards, many Churches already disaffected both at the West and the East, will 
give their contributions to other Societies, and many not now disaffected will 
become so, 

Rey. J. Buancnarn, of Illinois, said, He wished likewise to acquiesce in the 
things spoken by Mr. Horsroox in behalf of the West, with the addition or 
suggestion just stated by Mr. Waker. 
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The resolution was then adopted. 

Dr. Hawes then rose and said, that in a remark made in his Sermon he was 
the author of a wrong impression in regard to the date of the last preceding 
General Convention of Congregationalists. He had been misled himself by a 
newspaper article on the subject, but had since learned that the last Convention 
was held in 1680. The one which he had in his mind when the statement was 
made in the Sermon, was held ir 1657. . 

Rey. Father Armstrone, of Ballston, N. Y., said—My Christian Fathers and 
Brethren, I stand before you as an anomaly in my generation, being now seventy- 
seven years of age, and having enjoyed through my long life perfect and uninter- 
rupted good health. I feel that I have been abundantly rewarded for coming up 
to this Convention. Iam the only Congregational Minister in all the counties in 
the region where I live. All the rest have gone over to Presbyterianism, and I 
am left alone. But I rejoice that I have been here, and I accord fully in my 
heart in all the doings of the Convention. I verily believe in my heart that, as 
it was said in the Scripture of Josiah, “ he did that which was right im the sight 
of the Lord,” so it may be said of you. That should always be our aim, either 
as individuals or in public assemblies. Now in closing I will say in the language 
of Divine Inspiration, “Whatsoever your hands find to do, do it with your 
might.” To glorify God, is the work our hands find to do, to serve our genera- 
tion and to set our house in order and prepare for death and eternity. And may 
the Lord God of heaven keep us and enable us to do it for the glory of His 
great name and the good of His Church and people on earth. 

Dr. Brecuer then said—I feel greatly relieved, greatly delighted, and highly 
grateful for the evidence we have had of the Divine presence in the counsels and 
deliberations of this meeting. Permit me to say that I have been conversant 
with this whole subject, having been half the time in the, Presbyterian Churches 
and half the time in the Congregational. God helping, I have been affectionate and 
faithful, and I have felt that just about as much good might be done in the one as 
in the other. With respect to this division, it is incidental to the circumstances 
in which we are found. With reference to the manner in which we were 
brought together, it is true there has been some scratching on both sides; but 
that is all gone now, and no matter for that. From the feelings shown and de- 
clarations made here, I think we are now cut off from all chafings incidental to 
a state of things which we had outgrown. Now there is a mutual understand- 
ing, and each can march onward under its own denominational colors, and happy 
is the man who can do the most good. We shall have no more letters of com- 
plaint nor ex parte statements, Home Missions and Foreign Missions will have 
our prayers and support. We shall “go ahead,” and we shall see the Millen- 
nium much quicker than if we had stood where we were when this Convention 
met. 
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An appropriate and solemn closing prayer was made by Rev. Dr. Catnovy, of 
Connecticut, after which the Convention united in singing the Christian Doxol- 
ogy. The President then, at half-past 10 o'clock, a.m., declared the Conven- 
tion adjourned, sine die, and the members parted in love to go to their several 
homes. 
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Ar a meeting of the Alumni, held Wednesday, August 6, the 
following Resolution was passed : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Alumni be given to Prof. 
Hopkins, for his Address, and that it, with the Speeches and Pro- 
ceedings of the Jubilee Celebration, be published in pamphlet form, 
and that a committee of three be appointed to superintend their 
publication. 


Whereupon the following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
for that purpose, viz. : 


Cuartes Demonp, Esq., Boston ; 
Hon. Emory Wasusurn, Cambridge, and 
Mr. Witt1am T. R. Marvin, Boston. 


The above is a true copy of the record. 


N. H. Garrrry, Secretary. 


The Committee are happy to be able to present this 
pamphlet at so early a day, for which they are much indebted 
to the various speakers, for the promptitude with which 
they furnished their addresses, and also to the Rev. Cavin 
Durres, for his valuable suggestions and efficient aid. 

In editing this memorial, they have taken the liberty of 
inserting such introductory and explanatory matter and notes, 
as seemed to them necessary to make the whole more intelli- 
gible, valuable and complete, as a permanent record of the 
proceedings of this most interesting day. 

They trust their labors will receive the indulgence and 
favorable consideration of their brethren of the Alumni. 


Boston, Serr. 10, 1856. 


MISSIONARY JUBILEE. 


Tue fact that a prayer meeting was held in 1806, 
by Mitzis, Ricuarps, and a few others, under a 
haystack in the fields near Williams College, in 
which the proposition was made to send the gospel to 
the heathen, which resulted in time in the formation 
of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, and the general awaking of Amer- 
ican Christians to their duty to obey the Saviour’s 
last command, has long been known and dwelt 
upon with interest by the friends of missions, and 
with pride by the Alumni of this College. 

The precise spot has not, till recently, been 
identified, though tradition had fixed it m a grove 
which formerly stood at the junction of the Hoo- 
sick and Green rivers; and the writer well remem- 
bers the deep interest with which he often visited 
that spot, and thought upon the great results which, 
in the providence of God, had followed the faith 
and self-consecration of those humble young men. 
In 1854, Hon. Byram Green, one of “the men 
of the haystack,” and the only one surviving, was 
in Williamstown, and identified the spot. At the 
ensuing Commencement in August, 1854, the 
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Alumni voted to purchase the grounds, and in 
pursuance thereof the following Circular, prepared 
by President Hoprxrns, was sent out. We insert 
it entire, as it states very clearly and forcibly the 
reasons for purchasing and adorning the grounds. 


Dear Str: 

At a meeting of the Society of the Alumni of this College in 
August last, the following Resolution, moved by Hon. D. D. Field, 
of New York, was passed : 

Resolved, That the grounds north of the West College, where 
Mills and his associates used to meet for prayer, and where the first 


American Missions were projected, be purchased by the Alumni of 
the College, and be called the Mission Park and Grounds. 


The above Resolution was introduced in consequence of a state- 
ment made by Prof. Hopkins, that the precise spot had been ascer- 
tained where the haystack stood, under which the first proposal to 
send out Foreign Missionaries from this country was made, and the 
first prayer meeting in behalf of such an object was held. 

For thirty years, or more, no one on this ground had known the 
spot. Inquiry was often made by strangers, and a desire expressed 
that it might be designated in some appropriate way ; but the hope 
of being able to do this had been nearly abandoned. As illustra- 
ting the state of feeling both among strangers and here, while tradi- 
tion was busy, and some supposed the spot known, the following 
letter, by an entire stranger, then and afterwards, to all connected 
with the College, may be given. 


South Williamstown, April 26, 1852. 
Miss 8. J. W., 

In making inquiries this afternoon, on my first visit to Wil- 
liamstown, in relation to the spot where the haystack stood, so famous 
in the history of Missions as the one behind which Mills and his asso- 
ciates prayed for the divine guidance and blessing while maturing 
their plans for preaching the gospel of the kingdom to the heathen 
world—plans which were carried out so successfully—I regretted to | 
learn that the place was unmarked by tree, shrub, stone, or monument 
of any kind. 

Having learned that the very spot was yet known, and that there 
had been among some Ladies—who are, the world over, always ready 
to every good work—some desire manifested to mark the sacred place 
before it was entirely forgotten, with some memorial, will you please 
take charge of the enclosed dollar, [a gold one,] and apply it in any 
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way you may deem best suited to effect the object. It is little, but 
rain-drops make the shower. If it does no more than purchase a 
cedar stake to mark the spot, it will not be in vain; for long ere that 
will have time to moulder, wealthy ones will have marked with marble 
the place where American Missions had their birth, and from whence 
went forth those who were chosen of God to commence the work of 
making every heathen heart bow at the blessed name of Jesus. 

You will pardon the liberty a stranger takes in addressing you, and 
kindly excuse the trouble he gives, and believe me, 


Respectfully and truly yours, 
Wo, ere); 


This dollar is now in the hands of the Committee for the purchase 
of the grounds. It remained as buried seed, and might have con- 
tinued to do so ; but last summer the Hon. Byram Green, of Sodus, 
N. Y., in passing through this place spent a night with his friends, 
and it was ascertained that he was present at that first prayer meet- 
ing, and could point out the spot. This he did, sticking a stake 
with his own hand. He then gave a full account of the circum- 
stances attending the meeting, and has since stated them in the 
following letter : 


Sodus, August 22, 1854. 
Prof. Apert Hopxins, 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 11th of July has been received. 
You request a statement of the facts in relation to a prayer meeting, 
which was held under a haystack, by some of the students of Williams 
College, in July or August, 1806. ‘That prayer meeting becomes inter- 
esting to the Christian community, because it was then and there first 
proposed to send the gospel to the Pagans of Asia, and to the disciples 
of Mohammed. The stack of hay stood northerly from the West 
College, near a maple grove, in a field that was then called Sloan’s 
meadow. 

Samuel J. Mills, James Richards, Francis L. Robbins,* Harvey 
Loomis and Byram Green were present. The afternoon was oppress- 
ively warm, which probably detained all those from the East College 
that usually attended, and some from the West. We first went to the 
grove, expecting to hold our prayer meeting there, but a dark cloud 


* There was another Robbins, at that time in College, Robert Chauncey 
Robbins, a classmate of Mills and Richards, of whom Rey. Justin Edwards, 
D. D., of the Class of 1810, spake, in an Address delivered in New York, 
February 11, 1835, as follows: “ Robbins is a name not often mentioned 
among missionaries; but in heart and soul, he was a great missionary, by 
whose mighty instrumentality, and that of others, was prayed into existence 
the whole system of American Missions. His bones slumber in a southern 
clime, and his spirit, we trust, mingles sweetly with that rapidly increasing 
band of perfect missionaries, before the throne of God.’ Rey. Robert 
Chauncey Robbins, died in 1825, aged 34. 
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was rising in the west, and it soon began to thunder and lighten, and 
we left the grove and went under the haystack to protect us from the 
approaching storm, which was soon realized. 

The subject of conversation under the stack, before and during 
the shower, was the moral darkness of Asia. Mills proposed to send 
the gospel to that dark and heathen land; and said that we could 
do it if we would. We were all agreed and delighted with the idea 
except Loomis,* who contended that it was premature; that if mis- 
sionaries should be sent to Asia they would be murdered ; that Chris- 
tian armies must subdue the country before the gospel could be sent 
to the Turks and Arabs. In reply to Loomis it was said, that God 
was always willing to have his gospel spread throughout the world ; 
that if the Christian public was willing and active, the work would be 
done; that on this subject the Roman adage would be true, “ Vox 
populi, vox Dei.” ‘Come,’ said Mills, ‘let us make it a subject of 
prayer, under this haystack, while the dark clouds are going, and the 
clear sky is coming.’ 

We all prayed, and made Foreign Missions a subject in our prayers, 
except Loomis. Mills made the last prayer, and was in somie degree 
enthusiastic ; he prayed that God would strike down the arm with the 
red artillery of heaven that should be raised against a herald of the 
cross. We then sang one stanza. It was as follows: 


Let all the heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book ; 

Great God, if once compared with thine, 
How mean their writings look ! 


« 

The prayer meetings were continued during the warm season of 
that year, in the groves somewhere between the village and the Hoo- 
sick,t and the subject of Foreign Missions was remembered in our 
prayers. The following is a list of names that usually attended, to 
wit: Jolin Nelson, Calvin Bushnell, Byram Green, Rufus Pomeroy, 


* Rey. Harvey Loomis, notwithstanding this, was a man of eminent 
piety, and died with his armor on, in a pulpit in Bangor, Maine, the first 
Sabbath of the year 1825. Though in feeble health, he had walked some 
distance to preach, but died in the midst of the exercises, having a sermon 
with him which he was about to deliver, upon the text, “This year thou 
shalt die.”’—Jeremiah xxviii. 16. 


t We add the following upon the authority of Rev. Ozro French, of 
Harpersfield, N. Y. 

When the weather became cold, Mills and his friends obtained, from 
a pious lady, leave to meet on Saturday evenings, in her kitchen, for 
prayer. Soon the good lady asked the privilege of having the door, which 
opened into her sitting-room, ajar, so that she might enjoy the devotion 
which pervaded their prayers. This was granted, and she soon gave them 
an invitation to meet in her sitting-room, which was accepted, and she 
allowed to invite a few of her neighbors. This was the origin of the 
Saturday night prayer meeting, at ‘old Mrs. Bardwell’s,’ which has been 
continued till the present time, being now held at the house of Mrs. 
Benjamin. 
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Francis L. Robbins, Samuel Ware, Edwin W. Dwight, Ezra Fisk, 
Harvey Loomis, Samuel J. Mills, and James Richards. Others 
attended occasionally. 

The next summer, 1807, the prayer meetings were again held in the 
grove; two were added to our number, to wit: Luther Rice and John 
Whittlesey. I have several times seen the names of Hall and Rice 
numbered among those who were at the prayer meeting under the 
haystack. ‘That is an error. Rice was not a member of College 
until October, 1806. Hall was not a professor of religion at that 
time, and did not attend our religious meetings. He was made a sub- 
ject of grace in the year 1808, about six or eight months before he 
graduated. After that he was active in the cause. 

B. Green. 


The rest is known. Nothing can be more certain and direct 
than the connection between this prayer meeting and the subsequent 
movements in this country respecting Foreign Missions. They con- 
tinued to be the subject of prayer, of conversation and discussion, 
until, two years after, the first Foreign Missionary Society in this 
country was formed in this College,—a Society for the purpose, not 
of sending others, but of core to the heathen. The following 
was the Constitution of that Society. 


“The object of this Society shall be to effect, in the person of its 
members, a mission to the heathen. 

“No person shall be admitted who is under an engagement of any 
kind which shall be incompatible with going on a mission to the 
heathen. 

“‘ Hach member shall keep absolutely free from every engagement, 
which, after his prayerful attention and after consultation with the 
brethren, shall be deemed incompatible with the objects of this 
Society; and shall hold himself ready to go on a mission when and 
where duty may call.” 


This Society, with a modified constitution, has been continued 
here from that time. From it emissaries were sent to other Colleges, 
to stir up a similar spirit in them. One took a dismission for that 
purpose. A similar Society, still flourishing, was founded by Mills 
and those who went with him, at Andover; and from that the 
proposition was made to the General Association of Massachusetts, 
which resulted in the formation of the American Board. 

In view of these facts, the foregoing Resolution was passed by the 
Alumni; and after visiting the ground, they voted to purchase 
twenty acres, leaving the matter, however, in the hands of a Com- 
mittee of five. That Committee, for reasons which they hope will 
satisfy the Alumni, have thought it best to purchase but ten acres. 
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This seems to them adequate, and less than this would put the 
place of the haystack in a corner, and would not sufficiently in- 
clude the grove where most of the prayer meetings were held. 


Shall then this ground be purchased? We think the great 
heart of the Christian public of all denominations will say, Yxs. 
Shall patriotism and genius have their monuments and consecrated 
grounds, and shall not religion? Shall a love wider than that of 
patriotism, a consecration nobler than genius, have no memorial ? 
Do any contend that the sentiments of the race, natural and deep- 
seated, should not find expression in connection with religion? We 
would point them to the commendation by our Saviour of the woman 
who brought the box of ointment very precious, and poured it 
forth, though it might have been sold for an hundred pence, and 
given to the poor. 

It is not supposed that there was, at that time, no missionary 
spirit elsewhere in the country—no general preparation for such a 
movement ; but the fact that there was patriotism in the country at 
large, only renders it the more fit that there should be a monument 
at Lexington and Bunker Hill. 


The account by Mr. Green modifies the conception usually enter- 
tained of the origin of the missionary enterprise in two respects ; 
and, as it seems to us, renders it more valuable. 

Ist. The prayer meeting was a stated one ; and we here see honor 
put by God upon a uniform course of Christian duty. It is a fact 
of great interest, that so many young men could be found at that 
day, who were willing to devote the leisure of Saturday afternoon, 
for two successive seasons, to prayer; and it was fitting that, in 
connection with such devotion, and under the broad canopy of 
heaven, this great and all-embracing idea should start into life. 

2d. It was stated by Mr. Green, in conversation, that Geography 
was at that time a College study, and that it was from impressions 
received in studying the Geography of Asia, that Mills was led to 
make the proposal he did. This shows the assimilative power of an 
ardent piety, and what may be the connection between ordinary 
studies and Christian enterprise. 


In raising the funds to purchase these grounds, which are highly 
beautiful, the Committee have presumed that they might apply with 
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success, to wealthy individuals; but they know that many would 
prefer to share in the purchase, and they would choose that it might 
be felt to be the property of the Christian public. The sum 
required to purchase the ten acres, is $2,500, or $250 per acre. 
Of these ten acres, the students now in College have agreed to pur- 
chase one ; and it is hoped the same may be done by individual 
States, or Cities, or Churches, or Institutions. There will be 
required, in addition, a fund to enclose and ornament the grounds, 
and to keep them in order. 

The above statement is sent to you, dear Sir, in the hope that 
you will approve of the object proposed, and will cause it to be laid : 
before Christians in your community, either at the monthly concert, 
or at such time, and in such manner, as you may judge best. 

Tt is suggested that the names of contributors should, so far as 
possible, be preserved. Communications may be addressed to 
Prof. Albert Hopkins. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
Very truly yours, 
Marx Hopkins. 

Williams College, February 5, 1856. 


At the Commencement in August, 1855, the 
necessary funds having been pledged, and the 
grounds purchased, the Society of the Alumni of 
Williams College held a meeting in ‘ Mission Park, 
August 15, 1855, and, on motion of David Dudley 
Field, passed the following Resolutions : 


‘«‘Resotvep, That, inasmuch as the year 1856 will complete the 
period of fifty years since the first meeting of Mills and his asso- 
ciates on this hallowed ground, it appears to us proper that there 
should be held a general Missionary Jubilee in this Park on the day 
preceding the next College Commencement. 

«‘Resotvep, That a Committee of five be appointed by the 
Chair, to make arrangements for this Jubilee, and that there be 
invited not only all the Alumni of this College, but all friends of 
missions, and representatives from every American Mission.”’ 


David Dudley Field, LL. D., of New York City, 
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Martin I. Townsend, Esq., of Troy, N. Y., George - 
N. Briggs, LL. D., of Pittsfield, Mass., Professor 
Albert Hopkins, of Williams College, and Henry 
L. Sabin, M. D., of Williamstown, Mass., were 
appointed the Committee. 

The Committee made preparations for the Jubilee 
exercises in the Park, where seats were arranged 
in the grove, a bungalow for missionaries, and a 
haystack, were prepared; but a severe and almost 
unprecedented storm, (the most severe that had 
been known at Commencement-time since 1806,— 
the year of the prayer meeting, as Prof. Chester 
Dewey said,—forcibly reminding us of the storm 
that drove Mills and his associates to the haystack,) 
rendered it necessary to take shelter in the church, 
where the exercises were held. 

Hon. David Dudley Field presided, and contrib- 
uted much to the interest of the occasion, and won 
golden opinions, by the dignity, tact and felicity 
with which he directed the exercises; which were 
six hours in length, and concluded while all would 
gladly have heard more, but time forbade. 
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JUBILEE EXERCISES. 


Hon. Davin Dupiey Fierp, LL. D., of New 
York, made the Introductory Address, as follows: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ; 


Fifty years ago, five students of this College, Samuel 
J. Mills, James Richards, Francis L. Robbins, Harvey 
Loomis and Byram Green, met for meditation and prayer 
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in the grove where we were to have assembled this morning, 
and within sight of this sacred house. While they were 
there, a thunder-storm arose, which drove them to the better 
shelter of a haystack in the adjoining field. Underneath 
this haystack, the conversation turned upon the moral con- 
dition of Asia, whose geography they were then studying. 
The thought then occurred to Mills, and was mentioned by 
him to his associates, that they might themselves carry the 
gospel to the people of that most ancient quarter of the 
world. All, or all but one, agreed to the: suggestion ; they 
joined in prayer, and sung a hymn ; and as the storm cleared 
away, and the rainbow of God appeared in the heavens, they 
separated, filled with this great idea. 

These men were young and poor. ‘They had small re- 
sources of their own for the accomplishment of their design, 
and little means of influencing the actions or opinions of 
others. ‘The times, moreover, were unpropitious. ‘Ihe earth 
was filled with war and carnage. Europe was covered with 
armed battalions from Gibraltar to Archangel. In that year 
the battle of Jena had prostrated Prussia at the feet of the 
French Emperor, whose beams thence “culminated from the 
Equator,” portending an universal military and irreligious 
domination. Our own country was about to be swept into 
the vortex of war. ‘The British orders in council, and the 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, were involving us in 
an angry controversy with both the belligerents, which re- 
sulted in hostilities with one of them. ‘There was but one 
propitious sign in all the horizon, the abolition of the slave- 
trade by America and England. 

But nothing daunted by the unpropitious signs, these 
young men went forth to a conquest more glorious than the 
conquests of Alexander. They saw their object, not as we 
see yonder Greylock, with its summit shrouded in cloud, but 
as it will appear when the cloud has passed away, and the 
whole mountain shines beneath an unclouded sun. They 
formed in this College the first Foreign Missionary Society 
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ever formed in this land. They sent delegates from their little 
Society to other Colleges, there to excite a kindred spirit ; and 
in four years afterwards, the time was ripe for the establish- 
ment in this Commonwealth of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

Mills and Richards perished as martyrs to the cause which 
they had undertaken. The former went down in the waters 
of the Atlantic, and the latter sleeps in the groves of India. 
But the cause in which they perished did not perish with 
them. The missionary spirit survived, and has been con- 
tinued, projecting and executing new enterprises, until the 
great missionary Corporation of which I have spoken has now 
more than a hundred stations under its control in different 
parts of the world. I have myself seen them in the heart 
of Greece, on the banks of the Meles, and upon the slopes 
of Lebanon. They are in the torrid zone, and under the 
Southern Cross, in the South Sea Islands, and upon the 
headlands of the Chinese seas, Time, which winnows all 
things, has winnowed the names of the men of 1806. 
Chieftains and statesmen have been blown away as chaff; 
but the names of these early founders of missions are gar- 
nered up as precious grains, to become more precious as the 
world grows older and wiser. 

The place where this haystack stood, though there was a 
tradition respecting it, was not precisely known, until two 
years ago, when the only survivor of those five students re- 
visited this valley, and pointed out the spot. ‘The Alumni of 
our College have purchased it, together with the adjoining 
grove, ten acres in all, and now dedicate them as a Mission 
Park for all time to come. They intend to plant here every 
tree which will grow in this soil, and beneath this sky ; and 
IT would also have, if by any means it be possible, a tree from 
every missionary station on the globe. You have been 
invited here this day to join in the solemnities of the dedi- 
cation. 

We welcome you, Friends of Missions, from whatever sect, 
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or State, or land you come ; we welcome you in the name of 
the Alumni, and of the Officers of this College ; we welcome 
you to this beautiful valley, to these everlasting hills, to this 
excellent seat of learning, to this hallowed Mission Ground. 

We dedicate this Park to the memory of the Founders of 
American Missions, and to the missionary cause and spirit. 
We hope that in all future time, the students of this College 
will come here for exercise and meditation ; that the officers 
of the College will seek here refreshment from their anxieties 
and toils ; we hope that the young missionary, about to de- 
part with a brave heart upon his glorious errand, will walk 
upon this ground to strengthen himself with the spirit of the 
place ; and that the returned missionary, wearied with labor, 
exposure and privation, will find here rest and consolation for 
the body and the spirit. May this grove be more sacred, if 
less famous, than the Academia of Plato; may its trees 
flourish like the Cedars of Lebanon, and its turf ever be 
green as the pastures “ beside the still waters.” 


The following stanza, which was sung at the 
close of the prayer meeting under the haystack, 
fifty years ago, was then sung to the tune of St. 
Martin’s, all the congregation joining : 


Let all the heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book ; 

Great God, if once compared with thine, 
How mean their writings look ! 


Rey. Isaac Ferris, D. D., Chancellor of the 
University of the city of New York, then read the 
following passage of Scripture, which was the text 
from which Rev. Dr. Woods preached the ordina- 
tion sermon of Samuel Newell, Adoniram Judson, 
Samuel Nott, Gordon Hall, and Luther Rice, the 
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first missionaries of the American Board, at Salem, 
February 6, 1811. 


God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to 
shine upon us. Selah. That thy way may be known upon earth, 
thy saving health among all nations. Let the people praise thee, 
O God ; let all the people praise thee. let the nations be glad 
and sing for joy: for thou shalt judge the people righteously, and 
govern the nations upon earth. Selah. Let the people praise thee, 
O God ; let all the people praise thee. Then shall the earth yield 
her increase ; and God, even our own God, shall bless us. God 
shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear him.—Psatm 
Ixvii. 


Rev. Trorny Woopzriver, D. D., of Spencer- 
town, N. Y., offered prayer, as follows: 


Amrenty anp Evrrtastrine Gop,—Thou art terrible in majesty, 
and infinite in tender mercy. Thy kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and thy dominion endureth throughout all generations ; and 
yet, amid this magnificence of unlimited empire, so assiduous is thy 
tenderness, that thou upholdest them that are fallen, and raisest up 
them that be bowed down. Glory to thy name, that thou hast 
stooped to our fallen race, and given us a Saviour to lift us up out 
of the ruins of the apostasy. ‘Thanks be unto God for this 
unspeakable gift.’ When we had broken off from our allegiance 
to God, and gone down into a land of exile, and involved ourselves 
in the bonds and fetters of a long night, thou didst not abandon this 
rebellious province of thy empire, but didst send down thy Son to 
seek and save the lost. We are penetrated with wonder and grati- 
tude at that love which constrained thy Son to speed his way out of 
the sanctuary of heayen, and descend into our world, every mountain 
and valley of which were smoking with the abominations of sacri- 
fices offered to idols. We are filled with wonder, that he should 
have pitched his tabernacle among men, that he should have gone 
in and out among us, that he should have opened his mouth wide to 
teach us the way to heaven, and that he should have at last breasted 
himself up to the agonies of the crogs, to expiate human guilt and 
make reconciliation for sin, and bring in an everlasting righteous- 
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ness. We adore thee for this stupendous transaction of grace and 
truth, which has taken place for our salvation. We adore thee that 
- thou hast had a church in the world from the earliest period in the 
history of sin, and we rejoice that thy church has been a righteous 
church, and that even in the darkest seasons she has been enabled, 
by strength derived from her living Head in heaven, to shed around 
her the light of her holy life and her holy doctrines far into the veil 
of the surrounding night. 

We bless thee that thou hast brought thy church into this land, 
and planted here a noble vine. Thou hast defended and watered 
this vine, and prospered it so that its boughs extend to the sea, and 
its branches to the rivers; the hills are covered with the goodly 
shade thereof, and the whole land filled with its fruit. We thank 
thee that our pious ancestors brought hither the ark of God, and 
guarded it with their tears and prayers ; and though they were not 
permitted, in thy providence, to lift up their mighty voices in the 
wilderness of the heathen world, they were guided to lay here, deep 
and strong, the foundations of many generations. Thanks to thy 
name, that when thy church had long slumbered over the miseries 
of the heathen world, thou wast graciously pleased to raise up a 
youthful band connected with this seat of learning, who pondered 
deeply on the command of their ascending Saviour, ‘ Go and preach 
the Gospel to all nations,’ and grasped by faith his gracious promise, 
‘Lo! I am with you alway, to the end of the world.’ 

We thank thee that thou didst give to these young men great 
enlargedness of heart, and great comprehension of purpose, and 
that with all their fervor of spirit, they combined soundness of judg- 
ment; and we recognize God’s good Spirit in inclining them to come 
to these grounds which we to-day dedicate, and commune with each 
other and with the God of Missions in earnest prayer for the spread 
of the Gospel to the ends of the earth. We thank thee that here, 
with God’s help and blessing, they prayed into existence the great 
cause of Missions to the Heathen. We thank thee for the holy 
associations and reminiscences which linger about these grounds 
which have been consecrated by the tears and prayers of men who 
would not let thee go except thou turned and blessed them. These 
grounds we set apart as a memorial of these men, and we consecrate 
them to the high interests of Missions. We glorify thee that thou 
didst endow these young men with indomitable resolution and perse- 
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verance, and inclined them to communicate their views and their 
feelings to others, and especially to their fathers in the ministry, so 
that, with thy blessing, the missionary fire spread from heart to 
heart, and was kindled in many a bosom. 

We render unto thee our earnest thanksgiving, that this youthful 
band found favor in the eyes of their fathers in the ministry, who, in 
solemn convocation, instituted an efficient organization to carry the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth; and we adore thee for the smile of 
thy providence which has rested on this great association. Thou 
hast greatly blessed it, by enlarging its resources and crowning its 
efforts with success. Thou hast furnished able and faithful mission- 
aries to go forth into benighted lands, and enabled them to move up 
and down in the dark places of the world as living columns of liy- 
ing light, and many a desert spot has been made verdant by their 
coming, and the wilderness and solitary place have budded and 
blossomed like the rose. We pray God to continue to bless this 
missionary institution, and its missionaries, who are now belting the 
globe. Wherever they tread, let light spring up in their footsteps ; 
and wherever they are seen, may they be eminent examples of the 
excellence of Christianity, and living epistles of the living God, 
plainly read of every man. Cheer and sustain every missionary in 
all his privations. Shield him from every danger and deliver him 
out of every trouble. 

Bless this literary institution which thou hast so often honored 
by the descent of thy Spirit, and made a school for training so many 
devoted ministers of the Gospel. Let it be glorious while the sun 
and moon shall endure, and let thy selectest influences visit and rest 
upon it. 

Again we commend to thee these hallowed grounds, which were 
long ago consecrated by prayers and tears. Make thema lasting 
blessing to thy Church by the memories and associations which 
linger around them ; and when, in coming time, pilgrims ghall visit 
them to refresh their hearts with the hallowed reminiscences which 
here throng around the mind, then sanctify to all such visitors these 
sacred recollections ; and when they go down from these heights in 
Zion, may their faces shine like the face of Moses when he descended 
from the mount of God. 

And now, Almighty Father, we pray thee to bless every associa- 
tion that exists in any department of the Church for the diffusion of 
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the Gospel. Let them all preach Christ and him crucified, mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds. Bless every effort 
to make known the Lord Jesus among men. Let all who hold 
Christ as their living head in all things, join their hands in an ever- 
lasting league of love and friendship, against the empire of sin and 
darkness ; and with God’s blessing upon their combined pressure, 
may every fabric of superstition and idolatry fall to the ground. 

Will God graciously smile on the occasion and purpose for which 
we are to-day assembled. Let a new impulse be given to the cause 
of Missions, and let this Jubilee constitute a new era in the progress 
of the Christian faith; and when the pale and thoughtful mission- 
ary, tending his watch-fire upon the dark frontiers, or down in the 
deep recesses of the heathen world, shall look back to this place and 
this day, may he be cheered and invigorated in his labor of love, 
and inspired with new confidence and energy by what God has done 
from the small beginnings on this hallowed scene, remembering how 
the handful of corn in the earth on the top of the mountains is made 
to shake like Lebanon. 

Oh! bring around that blessed time, which we know is coming, 
and which we believe by the lights of prophecy and the indications 
of thy providence is not afar off, when none shall have need to say 
to his neighbor or his brother, Know the Lord, for all shall know 
thee, from the least unto the greatest, and the shout of salvation 
shall thunder through the temple of God. Hasten onward the time 
when the song of victory and deliverance shall ascend from earth to 
heaven : ‘« Now is come salvation, and strength, and the kingdom of 
our God, and the power of his Christ ; Alleluiah, for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth for ever. Amen and Amen.”’ 


The following stanzas were sung to the tune 
of Pleyel’s Hymn: 
Saw ye not the cloud arise, 
Little as a human hand ? 


Now it spreads along the skies— 
Hangs o’er all the thirsty land. 


Lo! the promise of a shower, 
Drops already from above ; 
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But the Lord will shortly pour 
All the Spirit of his love. 


When he first the work begun, 
Small and feeble was the day ; 
Now the word doth swiftly run, 
Now it wins its widening way. 


See how great a flame aspires, 
Kindled by a spark of grace ! 
Jesus’ love the nations fires, 

Sets the kingdoms on a blaze. 


Mr. Fretp: “ The audience will now hear the 
Jubilee Address, prepared by Professor ALBERT 
Hopkins, of this College.” Prof. Hopkins then 
rose, and delivered the following 


ADDRESS. 


Ir was our purpose, Brethren and Friends, to celebrate this 
Jubilee in the grove, near whose margin Mills and his asso- 
ciates met to pray, and devise plans for the evangelization of 
the world. With this grove some of you are familiar ; some 
have now for the first time visited it; and a more propitious 
sky may enable others to do so before leaving the place. It 
seems providential, whilst the surrounding woodlands have 
been crowded back to the mountain slopes, that this grove 
should have survived in the midst of the valley. Though 
often changing hands, it has stood, like a sentinel still on 
duty, as though charged with some sacred trust. The secrets 
of the church are sometimes deposited with nature. Men 
fade away ; their footsteps make paths in the green grass, or 
rustle in autumn leaves, and are gone, whilst nature subsists, 
the mute depository of those scenes which have transpired 
in her silent fields, by her winding streams, or in her solemn 
shades. Hence it is that not the ‘storied urn’ alone has 
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power to recall the memory of the past, but woods and winds, 
among whose echoes and pulsations the prayers and songs of 
the pious dead are still living and breathing. Those prayers, 
uttered in whispers in solitary places, are not lost. ‘They are 
still in the atmosphere. All-comprehending nature has got 
them ; and when a moral purpose is to be answered by it, 
they will speak again. 

Said I to Mr. Green, Can you identify the spot where that 
prayer meeting was held? I can, said he, if a certain grove 
is standing. That grove, as has been already hinted, yet 
stands ; and the Alumni of this College have decreed that it 
shall continue to stand, not in its present form, but restored 
to its former estate, and more than restored. ‘This grove will 
remain till the millennium ; and if it may not abide the 
ordeal of that day which “shall be on all the cedars of Leb- 
anon, that are high and lifted up, and on all the oaks of 
Bashan,”—it will be sufficient for us that it stands as long as 
any of the groves stand. 

We turn now to an object of greater interest, viz., the 
haystack, which stood near the margin of the grove. ‘There 
were two of these, we are informed ; but it was under the 
northernmost one that Mills and his associates took sanctuary 
from the shower. ‘That south stack had a marketable value 
of so many dollars per ton—it was fodder, and nothing more ; 
but the north stack has acquired a wide fame, and is des- 
tined to acquire a fame still wider. It has already been 
mentioned in distant islands, and “in the lands that Kedar 
doth inhabit ;” and it will continue to be mentioned while 
the growing empire of Christ wins its widening way. It is 
destined to be more celebrated, probably, than any other hay- 
stack in the universe ; it is so now. 

This stack I shall be expected, I presume, to make the 
theme of my discourse. The occasion suggests the text ; 
and in handling it, I shall speak, first, of the times of the 
haystack ; secondly, of the men of the haystack ; thirdly, of 
the relation of those times and men to the problem of the 
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age ; and fourthly, of the position in which we stand, and 
our duties with reference to the same problem. 

By the tames of the haystack, we understand the closing 
years of the last century and the opening years of this. Of 
these times our fathers, who lived and acted in them, some of 
whom through a kind Providence are present, might tell us, 
and we trust will, before the day closes. With the leading 
features of those times, however, we are all, by tradition or 
history, to some extent familiar. And how shall we charac- 
terize them? They were evidently peculiar, critical, forma- 
tive. ‘The age was one of development, of bold experiments 
and startling combinations, both morally and socially. The 
political sky, too, was stormy and portentous, almost beyond 
precedent in the history of nations. The successful close of 
our own revolutionary struggle was inspiring men with hope 
for the future. The friends of human progress and human 
liberty began to feel that a better day was dawning. Their 
bright visions seemed now on the eve of being realized. 
They gathered strength to look fairly in the face those hoary 
forms of usurpation, both civil and ecclesiastical, which had 
hitherto shielded themselves under a divine right, and 
branded as sacrilege all questioning of their prerogatives. This 
spirit of free inquiry was one in itself of happy augury, which 
might have issued favorably both for the interests of religion 
and government. But to secure this result, a type of charac- 
ter was needed, which neither the leaders nor the subjects of 
that movement possessed. Where the education, the disci- 
pline and the moulding influence of this Bible are absent, a 
spirit of free inquiry in politics will degenerate into radical- 
ism; and the same spirit, applied to religion, will be liable’ 
and likely to issue in universal skepticism and downright infi- 
delity ; yes, and atheism itself. It was because Rome had 
failed to educate her children in the principles of this book, 
that the leaders of the first French Revolution were incom- 
petent to the solution of those problems which they proposed 
to themselves. A spirit which might have been directed to 
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salutary ends, had the requisite moral conditions been present, 
passed quite beyond the control of those who had excited 
and fanned it in its beginnings. It became contagious. It 
spread like an epidemic among the masses. It passed not 
only beyond the control of those who first evoked it, but all 
the restraints of law, and all the sanctions of religion became 
like straws darted against the trade-winds, to lay and quell 
this revolutionary storm. 

This crisis is one of the highest interest, whether regard- 
ed as an act in the grand drama of history, as the unrolling 
of a new scene in the scroll of Providence, or as the break- 
ing of a prophetic seal. In its threefold aspect, as a political, 
social and religious movement, it is not strange that the men 
of that day should have regarded it as symbolized by the 
three unclean spirits portrayed in the Revelation. 

For us, who are the Alumni of this institution, a peculiar 
interest attaches to this movement—this striking and event- 
ful crisis. Its opening year gave birth to our Alma Mater— 
this now venerable institution, whose adopted children we 
are. It is not without some emotion, and some degree of 
honest pride, that we see her launching her frail bark on 
such an unquiet sea. How adventurously and gallantly 
she pushes out, when the winds are rising, and the ele- 
ments entering into such new and fearful combinations ! 
We see, at once, that this little sail moves under the prompt- 
ings of a bold, self-reliant, and manly heart. The storm 
strikes her as she is leaving port ; it tests her timbers well ; 
but the experiment only proves her sea-worthy. Few of us 
are aware, probably, of the severity of the ordeal to which 
this institution was subjected, at its very outset, from those 
deadly principles then let loose upon society, and which 
were sapping every where the foundations of moral as well 
as political order. I have in my hands a document illus- 
trative of this point—a document of considerable historical 
interest, especially to the Alumni, and also of general inter- 
est, as illustrating the spirit of the times of which we are 
speaking. 
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«‘T entered Williams College,” says the writer, “the year 
it was incorporated. I entered the first Freshman Class ever 
in that College. Two classes, however, entered in advance 
at the same time that our class entered Freshman—a 
Sophomore of three members, and a Junior Class of four. 
Respecting the religious state of things in the College, 
during my residence in it, I have no very favorable account 
to give. It was the time of the French Revolution, which 
was, at that time, very popular with almost all the members 
of College, and with almost all people in that part of the 
country. French liberty and French philosophy poured in 

upon us like a deluge, and seemed to sweep almost every 
thing serious before it. The spirit of ridicule and abuse ran 
so high, that no one dared manifest seriousness, only those 
whom God had truly made serious.” 

This extract furnishes a striking commentary on the lan- 
guage of a recent and very able writer. Speaking of the 
first French Revolution, he says, “‘ Every vein and artery of 
the social system, and that in all lands, felt that tremendous 
throb at the heart of the world. Thrones, senates, churches 
felt it. Nay, to pursue the metaphor, we might say that 
every smallest capillary to which blood could circulate was 
affected, every unobserved assemblage, every college coterie, 
every family circle.” 

But parallel with this entire series of events, synchro- 
nizing with it in the outset, and keeping pace with it 
in its onward progress, was another series—a movement of 
a different order, diverse altogether in its spirit and in its 
issues. For the origin of this movement we are not to look 
to the great centres of civilization, or to the action of great 
bodies, civil or ecclesiastical. But we are to look to private 
individuals, to plain, humble men, little in the esteem of the 
world, and still less in their own esteem. We are to look 
to the quiet vales and hills of New England—to some 
sequestered country church, or to that still more humble 
and retired spot from which so many good influences 
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have emanated, the country school-house. The good peo- 
ple are assembling, at early candle-light, bringing their lights 
with them. ‘The meeting is full and very still ; there is that 
evidence and seal of the divine Presence which the Prophet 
witnessed at Horeb when he wrapped himself in his mantle 
and stood in the cave’s mouth. ‘There are no powerful reason- 
ings, no overwhelming appeals ; but there is an influence 
more penetrating than logic, more persuasive than eloquence. 
It is seen and felt in that lowly assembly, that the “ king- 
dom of God is not in word, but in power’’; the suppressed 
sigh, the anxious countenance, the gathering tear betoken 
the presence of that divine Agent whose office it is to 
reprove, convince and regenerate. 

It was whilst his claims were discarded, and his very being 
called in question, that God thus began to challenge his 
rights : 

“ Whilst the foe becomes more daring, 
Whilst he enters like a flood, 


God the Saviour is preparing 
Means to spread his truth abroad ; 


means, relatively to the end in view, like the barley-cake that 
tumbled into the host of Midian ; yet, as we shall presently 
see, “mighty to the pulling down of strongholds.” 
Commencing in Litchfield County, and the adjoining por- 
tions of this State, under the ministrations of the Vice Pres- 
ident of this College now present, the work spread rapidly in 
the western portion of New England ; was carried southward 
by Alexander (afterwards the venerable Dr. Alexander of 
Princeton) and others; and west and northward, in New 
York, and the new settlements of Vermont, by the individual 
to whom I have already referred as the first Freshman in this 
College, and who was also, I have reason to believe, the first 
missionary ever sent out in this country by a regularly organ- 
ized missionary society. If I am mistaken, probably some of 
the older brethren will correct me. The name of the indi- 
vidual was Jedediah Bushnell, better known as Father Bush- 
4 ‘ 
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nell. This excellent man, in connection with Seth Williston, 
received, so far as I can ascertain, the first appointment under 
the Connecticut Missionary Society. They were both under 
appointment at the beginning of this century. Indeed, one 
striking feature of the revival which was then spreading, was 
the missionary spirit which followed everywhere in its train.* 

Such, in brief, were the times of the haystack. In con- 
sulting the history of those times, you will look in vain to 
see portrayed the series of events last adverted to. You 
will find in those histories, adequately and graphically 
depicted, all that was outward, all that blazed and dazzled. 
The broad current and mighty sweep of the surface-tide is 
laid down in those charts ; but no note is taken of the deep 
under-current. Yet we now see, and the world is beginning 
to see, that it was the under-current—the spiritual and re- 
ligious element—which gave to those times their true signifi- 


* The great Revival towards the close of the last century was not sec- 
ond, probably, in power, and in its remote consequences far exceeded, that 
in Whitefield’s day. The time has now come when the history of that 
Revival should be written. In referring to its origin, I said that the young 
clergyman, under whose ministrations the work first became visible, was 
sitting upon the stage. Dr. Griffin, in describing the Revival under his 
ministrations at New Hartford, says that the attention of the people was 
first arrested by extraordinary appearances in West Simsbury. In the ac- 
count of this Revival in Simsbury, given by the pastor, Rey. Jeremiah 
Hallock, it is said that the work first appeared, visibly, in the forenoon of 
the Sabbath, a young clergyman of a neighboring State supplying the pul- 
pit, that day, by way of exchange,—In the life of Hallock by Yale, it is 
said that this young clergyman was Rey. T. M. Cooley, of Granville. That 
the leading instruments in this Revival, Mills, Gillet, Robbins, Hallock, 
Hyde and others should have had their attention directed to this institu- 
tion, remote and difficult of access to most of them—an institution then in 
its infancy, and offering very moderate facilities to those who resorted to 
it—is a fact which we can only refer to the sovereign ordering of God. 
Certain it is, that had their minds been otherwise directed, our Jubilee 
would not have been held. “In the spring of 1801,” says Dr, Griffin, 
‘the College received an important change, from the accession to the 
Freshman Class of four young men from the Revivals in Litchfield County. 
In this way the influence of the new era gradually crept upon the College ; 
which, from that time, began to rise up to the sacred distinction of being 
the birth-place of American missions,” 
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cance. As in those dissolving views which the artist shows us, 
there are two pictures on the canvas at once, but, while all 
eyes are gazing upon the one, it gradually fades, and gives 
place to that which underlies it, now brightening up and occu- 
pying the field of view ; so here, the visible glory of events, 
but lately so stirring, which seemed, in their day, to be 
the only events, is fast passing away, and that co-ordinate 
spiritual movement, too obscure to be noticed in its be- 
ginnings, seen then, if at all, only in dim outline, is growing 
in brightness, supplanting and eclipsing the scene which 
preceded it, and becoming the cynosure of all eyes. 

But times are of interest mainly through those who are 
actors in them. We come then to our second head,—the 
men of the haystack. It is not probable that these men 
have been over-estimated. We cannot think too highly of 
a really good man. But these were not only good men; 
they possessed also certain qualities which fitted them to act 
in a very critical and important juncture. In them were 
combined certain high virtues which rarely co-exist. They 
were remarkable for their zeal, and not less remarkable for 
their prudence. With great enthusiasm they united sound 
judgment. Asis usual with youthful minds, hope was strongly 
developed ; but it was balanced by caution. With native 
impulses prompting them to look for immediate results, they 
had the grace of patient waiting. Their powers of theorizing 
and planning were of a very high order ; particularly was 
this true of Mills, whose mind was evidently highly con- 
structive. The men of the haystack were remarkable for 
the comprehension and breadth of their views, and at the 
same time they were men of detail. With a lively and 
suggestive imagination, they possessed those qualities of 
sterling common sense, not the least precious part of that 
legacy which our New England youth have inherited from 
their Puritan ancestry. 

But in describing the men of the haystack, we must add 
something to all this ; yes, and a great deal, or our delinea- 
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tion will be sadly defective. I observe, then, that these 
were persons of enlarged philanthropy. The trammels of 
sect were too narrow to confine them. They held, in its 
broadest sense, the great doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
They had enlarged views of the capabilities of the gospel, 
of its moral adaptations as a universal remedy for the woes 
and guilt of man. They were men of faith. Their convic- 
tions were strong, not only in reference to the capabilities 
of Christianity, but in reference to its actual triumphs. The 
few rays which then gilded the distant summits, were to them 
ample pledges of day. Nay, had there been no visible 
pledges, a “ Thus saith the Lord” would have been a suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

But there is one crowning excellence wanting, which the 
men of the haystack possessed in an eminent degree. They 
were men of deeds. Others had sympathized with the 
heathen. They acted. Ever since the days of Doddridge 
it had been said in sacred song— 

O when shall Afric’s sable sons 

Enjoy the heavenly light? 
But Mills went to Africa! Many pious youth had prayed 
that God would give to his Son the heathen for his inherit- 
ance; but Hall, and Richards, and Rice, “executed a mis- 
sion to the heathen in their own persons.” * 

Such were the men of the haystack. Such in aim, and 
such in act, was that band of young men who, fifty years ago 


* The characteristic last referred to, might have been illustrated at greater 
length, had time allowed. Witness the measures they adopted to excite a 
missionary zeal in other colleges, also their efforts to arouse the community 
at large. Among the most effective and well-timed of these was the 
republication of Dr. Griffin’s Sermon before the General Assembly at Phila- 
delphia, preached just a year previous. They judged, and doubtless with 
good reason, that no more effective means of exciting general interest could 
be devised, than a wide circulation of that eloquent and powerful appeal. 
This step introduced them favorably to Dr. Griffin, who stood ready after- 
wards, at Andover, in connection with Drs. Worcester, Spring, Morse, and 
others, to give them the right hand of fellowship, and bid them Godspeed. 
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this very week,* as we believe, retiring from College walls, 
came over into this grove to pray. But an impending storm 
drove them under the haystack. There it was, as the show- 
ers were falling around them, and peals of thunder were 
echoing along these mountain ranges, that they bowed in 
prayer to Him who makes “the winds his messengers, 
and his ministers flames of fire,” and who had pledged his 
sacred word that he would “set his King upon his holy hill 
of Zion.” As the Lord’s remembrancers, they felt that they 
could not keep silence, nor give him any rest, till he should 
“ establish, and till he should make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth.” 


* As the date of the first prayer meeting has been called in question, the 
following extract of a letter from Hon. Byram Green, dated July 10, 1856, 
is subjoined. 

‘© When I was at Williamstown, two years ago last June, Mr. Smedley 
inquired of me if I knew the time and place, when and where, the prayer 
meeting was held under the haystack. The place was familiar to my 
mind; but I was not certain, as to the time; whether it was in the year 
1806 or 1807. But before I left the town, I came to the conclusion, that it 
was the latter part of July, or the former part of August, 1806. I came to 
that conclusion from the following memorials. 

‘Tt was the uniform practice, while { was at College, for the Freshman 
Class to occupy the first and second floors, in the West College, and the 
Sophomores, the third and fourth. Mills and Loomis, at that time, occu- 
pied a room next to the stairs, on the second floor, the east side of the 
College. Lyman Barrett and myself, occupied the north-west corner room, 
on the third floor. Hence I must have been, at that time, a Sophomore, 
and Mills, a Freshman. I am satisfied, from these memorials, that this is 
certainly the Jubilee of the haystack. 

“The Reyerend Doctors, whom you name, in your note of the Sth, 
must have formed their opinion of the date, in discussion, from an examina- 
tion of the annual catalogues of 1805 and 1806, Mills’s name is not in the 
catalogue of 1805; it first appeared in the catalogue which was printed in 
the autumn or winter of 1806. The Doctors have noticed that fact, and 
infer from it, that Mills entered College in the fall of 1806, and of course 
was not in Williamstown the previous summer; and hence very naturally 
conclude, that we are mistaken one year in our date. But Mills came to 
the College at the commencement of the summer term, June, 1806. He 
studied and recited with the Freshman Class, and at the August examina- 
tion, he was examined with that Class, and admitted as a member, and his 
name appeared in the next catalogue, 1806, for the first time.” 
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‘And who shall say that we do wrong in commemorating 
such faith, that we are guilty of hero-worship in coming 
out into this grove and meditating on such virtues. Such 
worship is not idolatry; it is yielding to an irrepressible 
dictate of our nature, which we may reason against, but can- 
not quell—a principle which forbids us to look with indiffer- 
ence on those scenes and places which have been the theatre 
of great struggles, the ,birth-place of great thoughts, and the 
cradle of great enterprises. God forbid that we should do 
violence to an impulse which leads us to clothe with sacred- 
ness even inanimate things, associated with deeds of charity 
and pity, with high sacrifices for the good of man and the 
glory of the Redeemer. 

The bearing of the times and the men of the haystack on 
the great problem of this age—the conversion of the entire 
world to Christ—is our third head. And the bearing is obvious 
and decisive. Most of the little band who met here to pray, 
as we are aware, were not permitted long to continue “ by 
reason of death.” ‘Their individual life was lost, and yet we 
feel the beating of their strong hearts here to-day. They 
live in the words which they uttered. A manuscript letter 
of Mills, kindly loaned for this occasion by the Society of 
Inquiry at Andover, well illustrates the spirit of the writer, 
and contains some of his memorable words. Intent on the 
object which lay nearest his heart, Mills visited New Haven, 
and there, at the room of his friend, Edwin Dwight, became 
acquainted with Henry Obookiah, who had lately arrived 
from the Sandwich Islands, and whom Mr. Dwight had 
befriended. Mills offered him a home at his father’s house. 
With this explanation the letter will speak for itself. 

“Obookiah was at this time without a home, without a 
place to eat or sleep. The poor and almost friendless Hawai- 
ian would sit down disconsolate, and the honest tears flowed 
freely down his sun-burnt face. Since this plan, already 
related, has been fixed upon, he has appeared cheerful, and 
feels quite at ease. I propose to leave town in two weeks 
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with this native of the South to accompany me to Torring- 
ford, where I intend to place him under the care of those 
whose benevolence is without a bond to check, or a limit to 
confine it. Here I intend he shall stay until next spring, if 
he is contented, and I trust he will be. ‘Thus, you see, he is 
likely to be fairly fixed by my side. What does this mean? 
Brother Hall, do you understand it? Shall he be sent back, 
unsupported, to attempt to reclaim his countrymen? Shall 
we not, rather, consider these Southern islands as a proper 
place for establishing a mission? Not that I would give up 
the heathen tribes to the Westward. I trust we shall be able 
to establish more than one’ mission in a short time, at least in 
a few years. I mean, that God will enable us to extend our 
views and labors farther than we have before contemplated. 
We ought not to look only to the heathen on our own conti- 
nent. We ought to direct our attention to that place where 
we may, to human appearance, do the most good, and where 
the difficulties are the least. We are to look to the climate, 
established prejudices, the acquirement of languages, means 
of subsistence, &c. &c. All these things, I apprehend, must 
be considered. 

«The field is almost boundless, in every part of which 
there ought to be missionaries. In the language of an emi- 
nent writer, but I must say he is of another country, ‘O that 
we could enter at a thousand gates, that every limb were a 
tongue, and every tongue a trumpet, to spread the joyful 
sound.’ The man of Macedonia cries, ‘Come over and help 
us.’ This voice is heard from the North and the South, from 
the East and the West. O that we might glow with an 
ardent desire to preach the gospel, altogether irresistible. 
The spirit of burning hath gone forth. The camp is in 
motion. The Levites, we trust, are about to bear the vessel, 
and the great Commander to say, ‘Go forward.’ Let us, my 
dear B., rely with the most impartial confidence on those 
great, eternal, precious promises, contained in the word of 


God, Mark x. 29. 
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“Be strong, therefore, and let not your hands be weak, for 
your work shall be rewarded. Gird thy sword upon thy 
thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory, and thy majesty, and 
in thy majesty ride prosperously, because of truth and meek- 
ness and righteousness,—for the heathen shall be given to 
Christ for an inheritance, &c. &c. Let us exclaim with the 
poet, 


“Come, then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy! It was thine 
By ancient covenant, e’er Nature’s birth ; 
And thou hast made it thine by purchase since ; 
And o’erpaid its value with thy blood.” Amen and Amen. ” * 


* The above extract was read by Mr. David Scudder, theological student 
at Andover. Our Society of Inquiry had no original manuscript of Mills 
to present on the occasion, much to their regret. But this lack is now 
supplied, in a manner somewhat singular and interesting. Last even- 
ing, (August 31,) a small package reached me from the Sandwich Islands, 
containing two manuscript sermons of Father Mills, of Torringford, also 
an original letter from the son, Samuel J. Mills, dated at Andover, in 
which is contained the germ of the American Bible Society. Thirdly, the 
Pocket Compass belonging to Mills. It was a matter of no small interest, 
on opening it, to see the little needle trending to the pole—not having been 
touched, probably, by a magnet, since it guided Mills in his wanderings 
in Africa nearly forty years ago. 

The donor, Rey. Samuel C. Damon, seaman’s chaplain at Honolulu, having 
heard of our Park and haystack movement, sent on these interesting relics 
to the Mills Society, together with jive dollars, constituting himself, his 
lady, and their three boys, stockholders in the Park. Our friends from 
abroad, who may see this pamphlet, need not be deterred from taking 
stock, under the idea that it is too late. For after the Park is paid for, 
($1,875 towards the $2,500 originally due, having been now paid in,) the 
no less needful work of planting end embellishing must go on, and that 
for a considerable time, if we intend to make it, as we do, the finest Park in 
America. 

It should, perhaps, have been mentioned above, that the Andover 
brethren sent up to the Jubilee, together with the letter of Mills, a copy of 
the Constitution of the Society, formed here by him ar 


nd his associates, and 
transferred, afterwards, to Andover. This document, written in cypher, 


was handed by the President of the day to Dr. Cox; but neither he nor 
any of the Daniels on the stage were able to decypher it. 
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Said Gordon Hall, on receiving a flattering invitation to 
settle in the ministry, (and never, remarks Dr. Porter, can I 
forget with what a glistening eye and firm accent this youth- 
ful pioneer of foreign missions, full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost, said it,) “No! I must not settle in any parish in 
Christendom. Others will be left, whose health or pre- 
engagements require them to stay at home; but I can sleep 
on the ground, can endure hunger and hardship ; Ged calls 
me to the heathen ;—wo to me if I preach not the gospel to 
the heathen.” Such language justifies the declaration of 
Mills, that « Hall was ordained and stamped to be a mission- 
ary by the sovereign hand of God.” 

I will now repeat to you some of the words of Richards. 
Richards came down to us from Plainfield, where his pastor, 
the venerable Mr. Hallock, for a series of years, fitted young 
men for College, giving them good mental training, and what 
was of greater value, the influence of a most excellent exam- 
ple. Such training will account, in part at least, for a char- 
acter like that of James Richards. He was one of the five 
under the haystack ; and in connection with Hall declined to 
affix his name to that celebrated document, presented by 
Judson, Nott, Mills and Newell, to the Association at Brad- 
ford, for fear that, if more than four candidates presented 
themselves, the churches would be intimidated, and thus 
might be led to withhold their aid altogether. 

The words of Richards, which I shall give, are few but 
precious. They are his dying words—not before repeated, 
so far as I know, in the hearing of American Christians. 
«J am writing,” says the Rev. Mr. Sanders, in a letter recently 
received, “ by the grave of James Richards. ‘Though I look 
upon it, and walk by its side every day, I always feel that I 
am upon hallowed ground. A whole generation has passed 
away since he rested from his labors. Even before I was 
born, the wild flowers of Tillipally had shed their fragrance 
upon his grave. Thirty-three years of wet season and dry, 
have thirty-three times clothed these fields with living green, 
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and as often have they been laid bare beneath a scorching 
sun. But the influence of the good man still remains. 
Only a few days ago, I was going from house to house, in 
our village, and met aman whom I asked if he remembered 
Mr. Richards. ‘Oh! yes,’ he replied, «I was present when 
he died, and heard his last words.’ ‘ What did he say”? 
‘Oh! what glories I see,’ was his reply. I was deeply inter- 
ested im a description of the death of Richards, at the meet- 
ing of the American Board at Oswego, by our late father 
Poor ; but I get a higher and nobler view of his character, 
when mingling with those for whom he labored, and in 
whose minds his last words are still fresh. His life and death 
were every way worthy an associate of Samuel J. Mills. 

“I see by American papers that you have found the iden- 
tical spot where Mills, Richards and company were wont to 
pray, and that it has become the property of Williams 
College. ‘Thinking that you would be interested in seeing 
the monument which stands upon Richards’s grave, I have 
had a sketch of it taken, and send it herewith. It is now 
our wet season, so that the grave is covered with green grass 
and wild flowers. The tree isa Margosa. ‘The monument 
itself is very ordinary, made of chunam, or common mortar, 
and did not probably exceed five dollars in expense. The 
drawing is not good, in every respect ; it gives, however, a 
better appearance than the original. Upon it is the follow- 
ing inscription, viz: 

IN MEMORY OF 
The Rev. JAMES RICHARDS, A. M. 
American Missionary, 

Who died August 3d, 1822, aged 36 years and 3 months. 
One of the projectors of the first missions from his country, 
He gave himself to the work. 

A physician both to the soul and body, 

He was 
In health laborious, 

In sickness patient, 

In death triumphant. 
He is not; for God took him. 
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“T enclose a leaf from the Margosa, and a tiny flower from 
the grave.” 

Those men live in their conservative influence on the 
churches at home. Without specifically intending it, they 
applied a corrective at the point of greatest exposure. 
«« Pride, idleness and fullness of bread,” these are the mill- 
stones which drag down a prosperous church. Our danger 
is from plethora and stagnation ; and had not the men of the 
haystack opened veins and sluices for our surplus wealth and 
means of luxury to flow off in fertilizing streams to others, 
moral congestion would have ensued as a matter of necessity. 
The medical faculty resort less to phlebotomy than they once 
did. This may be wise in them, but in the social body this 
practice cannot be dropped—cease to bleed here, and the 
patient dies. 

The men of whom we speak live in the seasoning effect 
which they exerted on our higher institutions of learning, 
We are told that the end of education is discipline, and 
under the shield of this plausible theory we come to feel that 
men are educated when they are well drilled, when we can 
turn out thorough linguists, able naturalists and astute meta- 
physicians; but if, whilst discipline is not relaxed, we can 
incorporate into our mental training the influence of great 
thoughts,—if, whilst the logical faculties and powers of ob- 
servation and discrimination are educated, and even taxed 
within proper limits, our youth can feel, at the same time, that 
great benevolent and holy enterprises await their support, and 
call loudly for their co-operation,—who does not perceive the 
immense advantage of an educational system combining such 
elements, regarded simply as a means of mental expansion. 
Exercise our young men to grapple with the great problems 
of the age, and let them feel that, if their education is good 
for any thing, it is to aid in the solution of these problems, 
and you have applied a mighty stimulus to the entire ma- 
chinery of the mind—the man feels, now, that he has found 
an object worthy of himself. You have not only secured 
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the highest development intellectually but morally. Dissua- 
sives from vice and idleness will not now be called for. In 
reaching the greater good, you have secured all that is subor- 
dinate. It is not by charters and legal instruments that we 
can inscribe on the walls of our institutions, “Christo et 
ecclesiz ;” but by filling their halls with young men imbued 
with a spirit of holy enterprise, the representatives and suc- 
cessors of those who, fifty years ago, on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, used to retire to this grove and the 
meadows by yonder stream, to pray for a perishing world. 
Woe be to our institutions when they come to feel that edu- 
cation consists in mere scholarship, when they cease to apply 
those elements of growth and mental expansion which have 
just been referred to, to those whom they profess to indoc- 
trinate and train for action in an age like this. 

The men of the haystack taught a dull, material age, the 
value of ideas ; that an age is glorious, not in proportion to 
its material wealth, but in proportion as it finds its life in 
thought and principles ; in proportion as it is swayed by 
them and is the exponent of them. With such examples to 
stimulate them, be not surprised if New England young 
men are found willing to traverse half a continent, and 
encounter bowie knives and border ruffians, for the sake of 
principles ! 

These men live in those forms of associated benevolence, 
now spreading like a net-work over the American church, 
and which have all ramified out from that slender filament 
woven under the haystack. 

It only remains, now, to apply the subject, which we pro- 
pose to do, fourthly, by considering our relation to the move- 
ment whose origin we have been contemplating. It is a 
fitting time to do this, brought as we are by a singular coin- 
cidence, it would now seem, to the very week, perhaps the 
very day which closes a period of fifty years, a cycle origi- 
nally of divine appointment, the oldest of all the cycles— 
old when the cycle of Meton and the Olympiads of the Greeks 
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were young. It was foreseen by the divine wisdom that 
various abuses would be liable to creep in, which would need 
to be rectified as often as once in fifty years. The machinery 
of society would then require to be looked over. It would 
be time to wind up the clock and start anew. The Jubilee 
thus set limits to the encroachments of selfishness, and 
revealed the judgment of God in reference to fraud, injustice 
and oppression. It wasa period of adjustment and rectifi- 
cation. It was more than this. It placed the succeeding 
age on higher vantage ground, whence the great experiment 
of human progress could be renewed under better auspices, 
with the lights of past experience to guide, and its beacons 
to warn. : 

Under what new aspects, then, does the problem of the 
haystack present itself, now that half a century has rolled 
away? From our present vantage ground, what new modes 
of attack are we prepared to recommend to those who are 
now preparing themselves for the conflict? ‘The problem 
remains the same—the question is, whether any new light can 
be thrown on the mode of its solution. Certainly there is 
new light. Every discovery in science is so much available 
power towards replenishing, subduing and subjugating the 
world to God. It is in vain for us, brethren, to suppose that 
we can unlink religion from the general cause of human 
progress and the arts of life—as though religion were an 
independent and heavenly power, disdaining all handmaids, 
and not needing the appliances of civilization to accelerate 
its march. If this were so, why did the wisdom of God 
select the crowning, culminating epoch of ancient civilization 
as the starting point of Christianity ’—and that, too, when 
there were gifts of healing, gifts of tongues, and interpreta- 
tion of tongues? We do not suppose, indeed, that the 
divine form of our blessed religion needs to be bolstered up 
by philosophy, science or art; to halt on crutches of human 
workmanship, or remain a helpless cripple. ‘There is in 
Christianity a vitalizing, central force, like that which reigns 
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in the human body, which seizes on the particles of ordinary 
matter, wrests them from the grasp of those chemical affini- 
ties which naturally bind them, and subordinates them to the 
various functions and ends of the animal; and yet this vital 
force, in which the dignity and power of man as a physical 
being may be said to reside, is not independent of materials 
and circumstances. We detract nothing from the mystery 
and dignity of this force when we allow that materials stinted 
in measure, or unduly combined, may give us a dwarfed or 
monstrous form, in place of the beautiful symmetry of a 
perfect body. So the honor of religion, the maintenance of 
its essential dignity and divinity, does not require an absolute 
independence of human agency. Indeed; every discovery 
which gives expansion to human agency, furnishes a new 
condition on which wider results may be predicated. What 
disparagement is it to Christianity to employ the printing 
press? Who does not see that this product of human 
invention, whilst it leaves the vital religious force intact, gives 
enlargement to the sphere over which it operates? The 
same may be said of steam. What was this gigantic power 
in the days of the haystack, and where was it? It was 
grinding in mills, and pumping in mines. The first rail-road 
car moved in 1806, (the summer of the haystack,) in Wales ; 
and it was in the latter part of the same year, that the engine 
was transported by Fulton, destined for his grand experi- 
ment on the Hudson, which settled the practicability of steam 
navigation, ‘This great revolutionizing force received its 
commission to break down the mountains and fil up the 
valleys just as “swift messengers”? were preparing to go 
forth among all nations. And if there are forces in nature, yet 
latent and occult, as doubtless there are many such in her vast 
laboratory, the time of their development will be when their 
energies are called for by the unfoldings of Providence, and 
the exigencies of the church. These forces, developed by 
human reason and applied by human skill, become potent 
engines of moral, as well as physical power. Those wonder- 
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ful achievements of the human intellect, embodied in the 
great circle of the exact sciences, the labor of rigid and 
profound analysts,—these are not to be set down for nothing, 
as not entering into the conditions of victory in the great 
struggle now waging with the empire of darkness. We 
must preach to the nations from that elevated stand-point 
to which we are raised by a profounder science than heathen- 
ism ever gave birth to, and by applications of science to art, 
in which we wield and control the great forces of nature to 
purposes of utility which they never dreamed of. It will 
not do to approach the astronomer of India with tables less 
perfect than his own. But if we can show him that ours 
come down to seconds, where his reach to hours—if the great 
dial-plate in the heavens tallies with our chronometers, he 
will come to us to get his regulated. He may not, at once ; 
we must give time for pride and vanity to die slowly and 
respectably—but he will be obliged to come. And so our 
natural philosophers and engineers must present not abstract 
principles, illustrated by diagrams, but working models, and 
the nations will come to respect our philosophy through 
our arts. This has occurred to some extent, already, as 
Mr. Winslow told us the other night. Those old stolid 
Brahmins, buried in their philosophic repose, affected to 
despise Europeans, till the snort of the steam-horse was heard 
among them, and they found they had to gather up their 
long togas and “ scamper out of the way.” Then they began 
to feel some respect for Christian civilization. 

These people need to be waked up. They need to have 
their minds galvanized. If a man does’nt know that the 
world turns on its axis—if he supposes it is poised on a 
turtle’s back—if he imagines thunder to be the yawling and 
scratching of a great black cat, and lightning the flashing of 
her eyes, as we are told the Japanese do,—such a man needs 
to be taken hold of, and have his intellects shaken to pieces ; 
or at least shaken to purpose. What can you make out of 
men wedded to such puerilities and crudities—such degrad- 
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ing theories, in reference to this sublime and beautiful system 
—this “Cosmos!” 

Now in what way—and this is the problem we wish to 
propose—in what way can we make our entire civilization, 
the outgrowth of our Christianity, our science, our art, our 
refinement, our perfected systems of civil and social order, 
with the domestic virtues, yes, all the holy charities of 
home,—how can we bring these great teachers together, so 
that the nations can learn their lessons and profit by them ? 

The way is simple. It is to go forth in an associated 
capacity, bearing all these things in our hands ; to transport 
a working model of what we recommend, and what we 
would re-produce ; set it down where it can be examined, 
and let it tell its own story. When we wish to annex a 
broad realm to the area of freedom, what do we do? Do 
we send a few ministers to explain the principles of liberty 
there? No! we send colonies of men, women and children 
there, who hate slavery. This is good policy. It is not only 
good policy, but it is absolutely vital to the success of the 
enterprise. And the same policy will be found not less 
good, when applied to an enterprise infinitely more arduous. 
We must make the whole force of our civilization bear on 
the conversion of the world to God. Our steam engines and 
our ploughs must preach ; but, if they do so, they must be 
wielded and managed by skillful hands. Patient, dexterous 
and pious young men must volunteer to use them. Abbott 
Lawrence said, that what Cambridge wanted was the sons of 
the yeomanry. Yes, and one who has a higher claim, the 
Lord of Cambridge and our Lord, wants them, and they are 
well qualified to go. Understand me, my friends, I do not 
hold it necessary that men should study ten years before they 
are fit to teach the heathen. Any of our good New Ene- 
land farmers or tradesmen, with a thorough common school 
education, are qualified to be missionaries, and the best kind 
of missionaries too ; especially in Papal and Mohammedan 
countries, where the cloth of a man’s coat renders him an 
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object of suspicion, and every benevolent effort is resolved, 
at once, into a spirit of proselytism. Such persons, if they 
are pious, are qualified not only to teach, but to preach in a 
very high sense; they are qualified to preach by example, 
and that is the most effective kind of preaching. How many 
of us were converted by preaching in the technical sense ? 
Very few. It was through the effects which we saw wrought 
by religion embodied in character, rather than inculcated by 
precept, that we were won over. Why was Paul so anxious 
to work at tent-making, and earn his living by handicraft ? 
Why, but because he saw the immense influence of such a 
course? When we preach through our industry, our frugality, 
and our honesty, this is loud preaching, and men do not need 
to go to College to preach in this way. Let it be seen, let the 
nations see, that the religion which we inculcate makes much 
of the homely, every-day virtues, that charity, benevolence, 
humanity and kindness are among its common, every-day 
fruits. Let them witness the order of a well-regulated 
Christian family. Let them see a model kitchen, (and such a 
woman asI could name moving about in it,) and much would 
be gained. If good housewifery is not a part of religion, 
neatness, tidiness, economy and all the little numberless com- 
forts of home,—if they are not a part of Christianity, why 
do they not abound among the heathen nations These, too, 
should enter into our means ; every thing which is the legiti- 
mate outgrowth of Christianity should preach. It has come 
to be fashionable to speak of civilization and Christianity as 
antagonistical forces. A greater mistake could not be made ; 
as though Christian civilization were not a part of Christian- 
ity itself—the natural outgrowth and expression of it. The 
times demand an expansion in our methods like that now 
suggested. Such a movement would no more than meet the 
language of Mills, who, in a letter I think to Hall, says, “ I 
wish we could break out upon the heathen like the Irish 
rebellion, forty thousand strong.” So much did this idea of 
an independent associated movement interest the minds of 
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our young men three years ago, that they were willing to 
raise five hundred dollars, out of their abundant poverty, to 
send out a suitable person to explore and locate for them. 
Do we propose then, it may be asked, to dispense with 
missionaries expressly trained and educated for the work. 
This is not proposed; such men we must have. We would 
have men, and the means of training them for their work, 
which we have not now. The Seminary at Andover was 
originally intended to meet this case. This Seminary sprung 
up in the days of the haystack. It was only a few months 
after the meeting held here, in the month of December, 1806, 
that Dr. Spring, having received some pledges in favor of 
a Theological Academy, went to Salem to present the cause 
to Mr. Norris, a rich merchant residing there. Mr. Norris 
at first declined giving. Having made his wealth in India, 
he felt bound to contribute something in that direction. On 
being told, however, that in giving to Andover he was virtu- 
ally giving to the cause of missions, (for how could they 
hear without a preacher?) he gave ten thousand dollars on 
the spot ; to which thirty thousand dollars were afterwards 
added by Mrs. Norris. It seems to have been zeal for the 
cause of missions, primarily and mainly, which prompted 
these large benefactions. It was soon found, however, that 
Andover, so far from meeting the wants of the heathen 
world, was quite inadequate to supply the home demand. 
Other kindred seminaries sprung up, and the missionary 
revival losing by degrees its strength, the theological element 
predominated, and the missionary element became less prom- 
inent. So that, now, no one of these institutions, that I am 
aware, professes to furnish any specific preparation to those 
having the missionary work in view. Look, for a moment, 
at the operation of the present system. A student, whose 
heart God has touched, and who feels like Hall, “Woe is me 
if I preach not the gospel to the heathen,” spends two or 
three years in his preparatory course—then four years in 
College—then three years in Seminary—and in all this not 
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one particle of discipline or instruction has he received, 
different from that of a candidate for a church in Boston or 
Brooklyn. 

Now he repairs to some distant, perhaps to some tropical 
clime. He finds himself afar off in a heathen land, ignorant 


of the people with whom he is to labor, ignorant of the 


language in which he is to speak and preach. Now his 
specific preparation to be a missionary commences ; and it 
commences under very unfavorable circumstances. His 
health, originally perhaps not firm, is suffering from the 
wear and tear of a long and tedious voyage. A debilitating 
climate makes new draughts on his constitution. He com- 
mences the study of a language, the acquisition of which is 
the work of years; and before he is able fluently to speak it, 
the seeds of disease are deeply imbedded in his frame. He 
drags through his work with difficulty, or perhaps, yields 
a quick and easy prey to death. What I have now said, 
supposes that he finds the accommodations of home where 
he is to commence his labors ; but often this is not so. 

Says a devoted missionary, now in the African field, «I 
know not how it is in other countries; but, here, we are 
obliged to spend a great amount of our time and strength in 
secular affairs. We must be ‘ Jack at all trades,’ carpenter, 
blacksmith, cabinet maker, miller, farmer, tailor, harness 
maker, and every thing else. When do we get any time for 
study? We do not find it. We now wear out lives away, 
doing, for the most part, those things any uneducated man 
might do as well or better than we. i hla 
not the worst evils of the present system. We are in this 
country, alone, in the midst of heathen, in culture, in man- 
ners, in feelings and actions, scarce above the beasts of the 
field. We long for, we need society. We are, perhaps, 
discouraged and in despair, because we need to see congenial 
faces, and hear familiar voices. From what I have seen of 
mission-life, I am persuaded that more missionaries lose their 
health, return home, or go down to an early grave from this 
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cause, than from almost any other. You will make your 
own inferences from these statements. You will see they 
have a bearing on your scheme.” One would be quite 
surprised to count up the number of missionaries who have 
been compelled to return, either from a failure of their own 
health, or that of their families. 

Now can a remedy be applied to the evils which have been 
referred to? The remedy for one important class of them 
lies in the colonization scheme, which is thus recommended 
not only by all the reasons above stated, but by this urgent 
one, brought out in the letter I have just read. The remedy 
for another portion of the embarrassments incidental to the 
missionary work, which seems to me to be possible, I will 
now explain ; and in order to do this, let me lay before you 
some facts—facts which are patent, but which may not have 
been pondered in their bearing on the missionary enterprise. 
I remark, then, that men are to be found in the midst of us, 
who are well versed in the languages of the unconverted na- 
tions. he Chinese and the Japanese languages and dialects, 
spoken by a third of the human family, might be thoroughly 
taught among us. The Burmese and cognate tongues, the 
Tamil, the Sanscrit and the Arabic have been mastered, not 
merely as written, but what is still more important, as spoken 
languages. The same is true of many tongues less widely 
spoken ; and not only is this so, but those who have this 
knowledge, are familiar with the manners, and customs, and 
religious systems of all these nations, They have entered 
into these points practically, and made them matter of pro- 
found study. 

Who are the persons referred to, do you ask? They are 
missionaries driven back by stress of weather. The knowl- 
edge of these men is not theoretical, like that of the dead 
languages, acquired in the schools, but knowledge obtained 
at the fountain-head, acquired by familiar intercourse, during 
half a lifetime, with heathen nations. I take it upon myself 
to say, that there is abroad in the land more profound ac- 
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quaintance with the living nations and the living tongues, 
than Oxford, or Cambridge, or any foreign University can 
boast of. 

And where are these men, the depositories of all this 
learning? They are keeping small boarding-schools. No 
longer fit for full service, they are supplying vacant palpits, 
here and there; they are eking out a precarious living for 
themselves and families, in second and third-rate parishes. 
They are moving in spheres where their acquisitions, made 
at such cost of treasure and of time, are actually buried! 

If these statements are correct, are we not ripe for a new 
movement? Is there not room, is there not a call for com- 
munities organized with this intent, independent and self- 
supporting, to go forth bearing with them all the incidental 
blessings of Christianity, domestic, civil and social, but 
especially bearing with them Christianity itself? And, as 
subsidiary to this, might we not bring together a vast amount 
of available knowledge and experience, to aid, at least, the 
leading members of such communities or colonies, in prepa- 
ration for their work? The time seems to have come, when 
the great missionary work should be inaugurated as first and 
foremost in its claims. It should not be subordinated to 
systems of speculative theology. It should assume the dig- 
nity of an independent movement, and command the means 
and facilities requisite to its own development. The light 
now diffused throughout the land should be concentrated at 
some point. It should no longer be hid under a bushel, but 
shine for those who need its guidance and its warmth. 

Let me sketch, briefly, the outlines of an institution such as 
the exigencies of the time seem to demand. Aiming at special 
and peculiar ends, it would not take its type precisely from 
any existing model. Such an institution should be an expo- 
nent of the living present, in contradistinction from the dead 
past. It should teach all the living tongues. These tongues 
are speedily to become the vehicle of Christian thought ; 
praises are to be sung, prayers offered and Christian ideas 
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expounded in them. A great company of nations is shortly 
to be introduced to our fellowship—as says the Prophet, 
« Who are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to their 
windows?” We are concerned to know them, to know 
their institutions, their systems of philosophy and religion, of 
metaphysics and of science, their habits and temperaments, 
their geography and forms of government. ‘There ought to 
be, somewhere in Christendom, near the great central heart 
which is to throw its pulses of life out among the nations, a 
grand depository of knowledge, in everything which pertains 
to the living present, of those nations on whom we are to act 
—whose errors we are to combat, whose false science we are 
to expose, and whose false systems we are to supplant by a 
purer faith. 

Secondly. In such an institution, not only should there 
be instruction in the points just referred to, but Nature, as a 
part of the living present, should be taught. Some of our 
theological students know less of the works of God at the 
end, than they did at the beginning of their course. The 
development, in such cases, is unhealthy and one-sided ; and 
it is well if it is not skeptical. Such need to come in con- 
tact with great Nature—to feel the beatings of her large 
heart, and thus keep their minds healthy, as well as their 
bodies. We should need a chair (if any one could fill it) 
whose province it should be to interpret Nature as a system 
of law, especially in its religious aspects. The nicer adapta- 
tions of matter, and the higher relations of science, should 
now be made familiar, as a means not merely of intellectual, 
but of religious expansion. 

Thirdly. ‘The theology demanded by the times, the only 
theology consonant with the spirit of the present movement, 
is the theology of the Bible. We want a school for teaching 
the word of God. And the teachers in this school should 
be men like Apollos, “ mighty in the Scriptures ;” and like 
him who, “while Apollos abode at Corinth, having passed 
through the upper coasts, came to Ephesus, and finding cer- 
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tain disciples there, said to them, Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost ?”—Bible men ; men filled with the Holy Ghost. Such 
teachers are needed, and such an institution is needed. ‘No 
one,” says Professor Stuart, in his last address, “ No one, who 
has any adequate sense of the dangers of the church in this 
country, can refrain from the most sincere and ardent wish 
that some wealthy and noble-hearted Christians would make 
themselves immortal in the churches, by founding and estab- 
lishing a Seminary, on an adequate pecuniary basis, the sole 
object of which should be to teach, to explain, and to defend 
the word of God. Let there be a sacred spot found, where 
the richest contributions of wealth and science shall aid the 
student, in his efforts to scan the Infinite mind.” 

In such an institution there would be a prophetical chair. 
That portion of the Scripture, which takes such immediate 
hold of the living present and the immediate future, would 
not be neglected as it now is. Who would fill such a chair ? 
Who would be competent to show the interlacings of current 
events with those that are shortly to come to pass? Who 
would apply the key of experience to the lock of prophecy, 
unfolding to us the great doors of the opening age, and giv- 
ing us a view of the scenes which he next in order in the 
grand march and mystery of Providence? This is a prac- 
tical question, a question appropriate to the hour, standing, 
as we do, just at the eve of important and high prophetic 
dates. “How is it,” says Christ, “that ye do not discern 
this time?” As much as to say, it concerns you to do so. 
If you are to meet its demands, you must not confound it 
with other times—times whose characteristics, and conse- 
quently whose responsibilities, are widely different. ‘The 
wise men of Issachar “had understanding of the times,” to 
know what Israel ought to do. But who will locate this 
time? If a crisis is approaching, who will define its charac- 
ter? Every thing indicates impending change. Never was 
the world farther from an equilibrium than now ; or, if you 
please, never was its equilibrium more unstable. What 
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irreconcilable theories of social order ; what angry clouds 
skirt the political sky! How widely different those systems 
of faith which divide the Christian world! What accumu- 
lated materials of conflict, change and revolution are garnered 
up in the elements around us! We need now, if ever, men 
of discernment in “the times,” guided to a right interpreta- 
tion of them ; not by the false beacons of profane history, or 
the flickering light of mere outward signs; but by the 
“testimony of Jesus, which is the spirit of prophecy ; unto 
which we do well to take heed, as unto a light shining in a 
dark place.” 

The plans above suggested will require of course, in their 
details, much consideration and much wisdom ; if, however, 
the suggestions, in the main, meet your approval, would it 
not be well to take some measures, on the spot, with a view 
to give body and form to them. We are assembled, not to 
“build the tombs of the prophets,” but to carry out their 
principles ; to give permanence and, if it may be, expansion 
to their thoughts. If we have caught their falling mantles, 
let us, as the men of the haystack did, anticipate the demands 
of the age about to open on us, an age which seems likely to 
be eventful and critical beyond any that has gone before it. 

Let us mark the occasion, if not by this, at least by some 
great charity, worthy of the hour, worthy of the men whose 
representatives we are, and worthy of that growing empire 
whose completed triumphs wwe hope to share, when the great 
trumpet is blown, announcing a higher Jubilee than this—a 
joyful gathering of the long-lost, disinherited tribes, with the 
fullness of the Gentile nations—a day when not the affairs of 
a single commonwealth only, but «all things”* shall be 
adjusted and rectified. 


* Acts iii. 21. 
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The following hymn was sung to the tune of 
Lenox : 


Blow ye the trumpet, blow 
The gladly solemn sound ; 
Let all the nations know, 
To earth’s remotest bound, 
The year of jubilee is come ; 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home. 


Exalt the Lamb of God, 
The sin-atoning Lamb ; 
Redemption through his blood 
Through all the world proclaim ! 
The year of jubilee is come ; 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home. 


The gospel trumpet hear, 
The news of pardoning grace ; 
Ye happy souls draw near, 
Behold your Saviour’s face ; 
The year of jubilee is come ; 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home. 


Jesus, our great High Priest, 
Has full atonement made ; 
Ye weary spirits rest, 
Ye mourning souls, be glad. 
The year of jubilee is come ; 
Return, yé ransomed sinners, home. 


A recess of fifteen minutes. 


The exercises were recommenced by singing the 
following stanzas, to the tune of Coronation : 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name ; 
Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him-—Lord of all. 
a 
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Ye chosen seed of Israel’s race, 
Ye ransomed from the fall, 

Hail him who saves you by his grace, 
And crown him—Lord of all. 


Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall ; 

Go, spread your trophies at his feet, 
And crown him—Lord of all. 


Let every kindred, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball, 

To him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Rey. Cuester Dewey, D. D., LL. D., of Rochester, 
N. Y., who was a teacher in Williams College from 
1808 to 1827, led in prayer. 


Mr. Fietp. “ The speakers whom we have in- 
vited to address you, are representative men. The 
first to be heard is, of course, the representative 
of our Alma Mater. You will therefore now hear 
the honored President of this cherished institution, 
Mark Hopkins.” Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
spoke as follows: 


This occasion, Mr. Chairman, draws its life from its con- 
nection with the kingdom of Christ, and must mark an era 
in the progress of the missionary cause. It shows the hold 
which that cause has on the sentiments and the affections of 
men. ‘The consecration of a memorial such as we set apart 
to-day, has no respect to the more immediate and coarser 
utilities of life. It is a flowering out of the inner and more 
subtle life ; it is the perfume of that life; it is the offering 
up of incense; it is the breaking of an alabaster box of 
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ointment, very precious, and pouring it out in sympathy with 
the Saviour and in honor of him. Him we rejoice that we 
may thus honor. Only as we honor Him will this¢ occasion 
avail anything. Not, we trust, with any spirit of pride, or 
of vainglory, is this offering made ; but with gratitude, with 
humility, with adoring wonder at the ways of Him who, 
from the mustard-seed planted here fifty years ago, has 
caused to grow so great a tree ; who, with the little leaven 
that here began to work, has so leavened the nations. 

But while the great interest of the occasion is thus drawn 
from its connection with the kingdom of Christ, it yet has a 
connection with this College ; and that is the special ground 
on which I am now called to address you. 

No service can be rendered to education so great as to 
bring it into a closer and more vital connection with religion, 
and through that, with some form of great and heroic action. 
But the educating power of an institution is not solely 
from what that institution is at any given moment—from its 
buildings, its apparatus, its libraries, its teachers ; it also lies 
much in the influences of nature and of society around it ; 
in the memories of the past, and in its connection with great 
interests and events. No rhan worth educating, ever passed 
through this College without being in part educated by these 
great mountains. Greylock is an educator. ‘They are of a 
style and an order of architecture that is very ancient, and, 
though they cost nothing, are worth more than any ever de- 
vised by man. We do not wish to educate merely the 
intellect, but also the moral nature ; to control the associations 
and to reach the springs of action. Surely there must be a 
legitimate use of association in education, not superstitious or 
idolatrous ; and we wish to associate literature and science 
with all that is beautiful and grand in nature, and all that is 
pure and elevating in religion. We wish to link in minds of 
the highest culture, sentiments of veneration and honor with 
humble prayer, and with devotion to the cause of Christ. 
Oh, Sir, if this could but be, if indolence and vice could but 
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be banished from this College, if there could be here two 
hundred and twenty young men, fully receiving the influ- 
ences of *hature which God has spread around them, and fully 
yielding themselves to the power of that religion which he 
has revealed, I would not exchange my position for any one 
upon earth. 

All this we may not hope, but something we may; and 
whence, if not from linking more and more, as we here hope 
to do, educated mind with Christian effort ? 

Let, then, this memorial be permanent. Let the plan that 
has been drawn be realized. Let there be here an Arbore- 
tum with every tree and shrub that will grow in this latitude. 
Let every missionary station have a memorial, of some kind, 
on some part of these grounds. Let the beauties of nature, 
and the attractions of science, and the associations connected 
with the missionary work, be here combined as they may be, 
as they can be on scarcely any other spot, and we may surely 
hope there will be in all this an educating power. Who can 
tell what thronging thoughts, what clustering associations, what 
high resolves there may be, as these walks shall be trodden, 
now by the solitary muser, and now by those whose hearts 
shall burn within them as they commune together concerning 
the things of the kingdom of Christ? May we not hope that 
here the purpose shall be formed by many to take up the 
sickle and reap in that harvest whose field is the world ? 
May there not be many who shall kneel on yonder spot, and 
pray as Mills and his associates prayed, and devote them- 
selves to the cause of God and man as they devoted them- 
selves? So may it be. The cause of Christ is the great 
central interest in this world. For that I wish this College 
to stand. Because of this memorial I hope it may better 
serve that cause—may be more what a College ought to be— 
and therefore it is, that, im the name of the College, I thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, and you, brethren Alumni, for what 
you have now so generously done. I thank all the donors 
and friends, for what they have done. As an investment for 
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education, it will be worth more than it has cost ; as an out- 
pouring of affectionate regard for the missionary work, as the 
solitary public memorial on the face of the earth in honor of 
the highest form of self-sacrifice and heroic effort, its value 
and its power cannot be estimated. Its influence will be felt 
to the remotest missionary station, and will mingle, not im- 
perceptibly, with those that shall swell the ultimate triumphs 
of the Redeemer. 


Mr. Frenp. “ Next in order is the Rev. Rurus 
Anperson, Senior Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the representative of that great Missionary Corpo- 
ration which had its origin in the influences here 
begun, and which, having since gone on steadily 
increasing year by year, has now its posts in every 
part of the habitable globe; posts more powerful 
than frowning fortresses; posts of Christian war- 
fare, centres of knowledge and civilization ; points 
of radiating light.” Rev. Dr. Anderson responded 


as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman:—Less than a year ago, it was my 
privilege to stand on the site of Antioch, where the first 
foreign missionaries received their special designation from 
the Holy Ghost. This historical association was to me the 
principal charm of that beautiful and interesting spot. Next 
to Jerusalem, and the Sea of Galilee, I have most pleasure 
in the recollection of Antioch. But where am I now? The 
mountains yonder are not ranges of Lebanon, nor is yonder 
stream the Orontes. We are met in the new world. The 
historical events we commemorate occurred within the mem- 
ory of some of us. Nevertheless they are important, and 
have and will have a place on the historic page. And they 
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make this, rather than any and all other places, the Antioch 
of our western hemisphere. 

We may not claim, that the foreign missionary spirit in 
our American churches had its first development here. The 
proof is ample that it had not. But, so far as my own 
researches have gone, the first personal consecrations to the 
work of effecting missions among foreign heathen nations, 
were here. Here the Holy Ghost made the first visible 
separations of men in this country, for the foreign work 
whereto he had called them. The first observable rill of the 
stream of American missionaries, which has gone on swell- 
ing until now, issued just on this spot ; and I am thankful 
the spot has been so well identified, and is so convenient of 
access, and withal so beautiful; and that it has now been 
secured and consecrated as a permanent memorial. 

The development and result of this movement meet our 
reasonable wishes. Samuel J. Mills rests near the shores of 
Africa. The grave of James Richards I saw in Ceylon. 
Gordon Hall sleeps among the Mahrattas of Western India. 
Hall died young ; but a life of rare and consistent devoted- 
ness, illustrated by noble exhibitions of talent, give him a 
place in the highest rank of missionaries. 

The American Boarp or Commissioners FoR Forrtan 
Misstons had its origin in the desire and request of young 
men of the Andover Seminary, including those just named, 
to be sent abroad as missionaries. These two things stand 
in the immediate relation of cause and effect. I am also 
persuaded, that the forming of the < Society of BrerurEn’ 
here in this College, in September, 1808,—before even the 
conversion of Dr. Judson,—and its removal to the Andover 
Seminary early in 1810, or sooner, had much to do, by its 
weekly conferences and prayers, in maturing the plans of its 
members. Its leading object, indeed, as we are assured, 
“was so to operate on the public mind as to lead to the 
formation of a Missionary Society.” And its members cor- 
responded on this subject with the men, who actually became 
the founders of the American Board. 
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In my exploration of the archives of this Board, nothing 
has impressed me more forcibly, than the evidence they 
furnish of the want of visible openings for missionaries in 
the heathen world, less than fifty years ago. No positive 
Instructions had the five brethren first sent forth, as to their 
fields of labor. Their designation was simply to Inpra, with 
the hope of their gaining a foothold somewhere on its broad 
surface. I presume that now we could designate five hun- 
dred missionaries in different parts of India, easier than our 
fathers could those five, with the world of heathendom 
before them. 

And this leads me to say, that, as yet, the prospects of the 
missionary enterprise are more favorably affected by the 
openings, facilities, and means for doing the work, (that is, 
by the direct results of God’s providence,) than by the actual 
planting of churches; though we are not without promising 
results of this nature. Almost every war and revolution, 
for the past fifty years, every discovery and invention, steam- 
boats, railroads, telegraphs, involving together the cost of 
millions of lives and thousands of millions of money, have 
in some form or other been used by Providence to prepare 
the way to enlighten and conyert the world. The embarrass- 
ment of Missionary Societies now, is not to find places for 
missionaries, but men for the places. 

Since the 10th of February, 1812, the American Board 
has sent forth into the heathen world 358 ordained mission- 
aries, 26 medical missionaries not ordained, 138 lay helpers, 
and 616 female assistants ; making one thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight sent from this country. The native 
helpers employed would swell the number, from the begin- 
ning, to 1,738. 

The missionaries of the Board, now in the field, are 167 
ordained ministers, 29 laymen, and 224 females ; making 
420 in all. Adding the native helpers, the number exceeds 
700. 

The receipts of the Board in its first year (1811) were 
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$1,000. Last year, they were $310,000. The amount 
contributed from the beginning to this Board, exceeds 
$6,800,000. 

Following the lead of Providence, how widely have these 

. Iissionaries been dispersed over the world! We find them 
among the tribes of our western wilderness,—on the Sand- 
wich Islands,—in Micronesia,—along the coast of China,— 
in Ceylon,—in Southern and Western India,—among the 
Nestorians of Persia,—the Syrians of Mesopotamia,—the 
Arabs of Lebanon,—the Armenians of Turkey,—the Greeks, 
—and in Southern and Western Africa. 

There is not time even to glance at the history of any of 
these missions. ‘They stand connected with the great system 
of efforts prosecuted by evangelical Christians of every 
name,—a greater and more powerful evangelical body, than* 
was ever before on the earth, and a mightier system of evan- 
gelical means, than was ever before put in operation by the 
Christian church. The missions of this Board are part and 
parcel of this great and mighty system. And, with rare 
exceptions, the whole are one in object, one in operation, one 
in spirit ; with barely enough of the animus of sectarianism 
to propagate the sects ; building up a growing denomination 
of Christians,—the only denomination, as I am informed, for 
which the language of the Sandwich Islands has yet a 
name,—the kingdom of Christ. That, Sir, is what our now 
glorified brethren prayed for under the haystack ; and God 
grant that that kingdom may soon fill the whole world. 

I have alluded to the remarkable and most expressive 
bearing, which God’s providential government is seen to 
have on the missionary enterprise. We are not to suppose, 
that the Most High has in any degree relaxed his hand, 
since the Old Testament times, in the government of the 
world. He now controls the movements of the nations so 
as to help, and not to hinder, his people in their efforts to 
extend his kingdom ; and a close observation of diplomatic, 
commercial and civil history, since the events occurred which 
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we are this day commemorating, will leave no need of some 
inspired sage to show the world to be full of this controlling 
influence. 

Now that the ‘fullness of time’ is drawing near, we 
begin to see more and more of those grand operations of the 
divine Spirit, which characterized the first age of the Chris- 
tian church. For an instance, the Acts of the Apostles 
furnish no more remarkable triumph of the cross, than is 
presented to our admiring view at the Sandwich Islands. 
Why, Sir, this very year, the government of that young 
Christian nation, after paying some $40,000 for the support 
of schools for the native youth and children, pledged $10,000 
towards the endowment of a College at those Islands, for the 
children of missionaries and other foreign residents. And 
so ready are those native Christians to help us in sending 
the gospel to the insular world beyond them, defraying 
indeed the greater part of the expense, that the Prudential 
Committee have felt obliged to begin the building of a mis- 
sionary ship, to be sent out and wholly employed in this 
seryice. And the call in the Armenian mission is not now 
met by an appropriation even of $60,000 for the year. I 
remember, when walking with the venerated JEREMIAH 
Evarts, many years ago, he said, with emphasis of manner, 
«Some of us may live to see the time when the receipts of 
the Board shall be ten thousand dollars a month!” My 
own feeling then was, it will be long first. But it was not. 
And now, more than half of that sum is demanded by a 
single prosperous mission, which was not in existence when 
the remark was made. The Board has come to need con- 
siderably more than $25,000 a month, in order merely to 
live. I suppose, Sir, we shall seem to those who come after 
us to be advancing with but a slow progress. But, looking 
simply at what has been accomplished, we must all feel like 
exclaiming, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ There is no longer 
need of praying, that the valleys may be exalted and the 
mountains and hills brought low, but that the Spirit may 
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be poured out upon all flesh. Sir, when the next Jubilee 
of Fifty Years is celebrated here,—and it doubtless will 
be,—how delightful to think what wonders of grace will 
then be recorded ! 


Me. Fievp. “One of the most numerous denom- 
inations of Christians in the United States, if not 
the most numerous of all, is the Baptist. This body 
is distinguished not only by its piety, but by its 
missionary spirit, it having always maintained its 
independent missionary establishments. Its repre- 
sentative here to-day is a former Governor of this 
Commonwealth, known to you all, Gxzorcre N. 
Briaes.” 

Hon. George N. Briggs, LL. D., of Pittsfield, 
Mass., commenced by alluding to his connection 
with the American Baptist Missionary Union, of 
which he is President; and expressed his interest 
in all missionary enterprises, by whatever denomi- 
nation of Christians prosecuted. He continued 
and said : 


A day or two ago, taking up a programme of these pro- 
ceedings, I was surprised to find my name among the 
prophets. But as this was strictly a religious affair, and as 
I was a layman, I was quite content that it should be so. 
I am satisfied that in the performance of public Christian 
duties it has become too much the custom to put every thing 
upon the clergy. ‘This is not as it should be. By partici- 
pating with them on such occasions, we should aid and 
strengthen them in the peformance of their high and appro- 
priate duties. ‘The layman as well as the clergyman should 
daily, by precept and example, preach the gospel. This is 
the appropriate mission of every disciple of Christ. The 
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lawyer should preach at the bar, the physician at the bedside 
of his patient, the mechanic in his shop, the farmer in his 
field, and the laborer at his work. Each should visibly bear 
the yoke of his Master, and testify devotion to his service by 
imitating him in ‘ going about, and doing good.’ 

This is an impressive Christian occasion, widely different in 
its character from those which welcome the conqueror, or rend 
the air with shouts to the party leader. Fifty years ago, those 
five young men whose names have been uttered here with such 
affectionate pathos, met on that retired spot in the Hoosick 
valley to pray. The mention of those prayers has touched 
me more than all things else which have been said here 
to-day. How deeply, O how deeply the destiny of those 
young and faithful disciples of Jesus was involved in the 
prayers which went up from their hearts to the Ruler of the 
Universe. And who can tell what, in the economy of divine 
Providence, will be the influence of those earnest and sincere 
prayers upon the destiny of the human race. Their names, 
then humble and obscure, have been given to immortality. 

The wish to be remembered and the love of fame, are 
innate in the heart of man. I would address myself to the 
young men of this College now before me, who are anxious 
for a name that shall live when they are gone, and ask them 
to turn their thoughts to the scenes around that haystack, 
which have been the theme of this day’s discussion. Let 
them reflect what an intelligent and fixed resolution to obey 
God, and be useful to man, strengthened by ardent, humble 
prayer, have done for those who participated in them. Let 
them recollect that the Bible declares, “The righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance,” “but the name of the wicked 
shall rot.” 

The names of Mills, and Richards, and their associates, 
will live and be revered by the wise and good amongst men, 
when the name of Napoleon and the bloody list of conquer- 
ors to which he belongs, will be remembered only as the 
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Mr. Fietp. “In the foremost rank of churches 
which have firmly maintained the right of con- 
science, is the Church of Holland. Its history is 
full of interest and instruction. In the fatherland 
it struggled, suffered and triumphed. In our 
country its branches have flourished and borne 
good fruit. It is honored of all for its doctrines 
and its disciples. And we honor it, also, because 
it took by the beard Philip the Second and the 
Duke of Alva. ‘That church is not absent from 
our ceremonies to-day. We have with us one of its 
honored ministers, the Rev. Isaac N. Wyckorr, 
of Albany, who will now speak for it.” Rev. Dr. 
Wyckoff responded as follows: 


Mr. CuarrMan :—In the midst of such a galaxy of talent 
and piety, and such a full representation of the interest and 
spirit of missions—particularly as the time appropriated to 
these interesting exercises is necessarily so brief—and more 
especially as there are several brethren here who ought to be 
heard, because they belong to that noble corps who haye 
fought the battle of truth on the territory of error and false- 
hood—I have felt, and do feel, as if my little contribution 
might easily be dispensed with ; and I would do nothing but 
listen and enjoy. Nevertheless, as a worthy friend of mine, 
and your fellow-laborer on the Committee, claimed some tes- 
timony from me, as a representative of the good old Dutch 
Church in America, I accept the charge of the Committee 
with all appropriate acknowledgment. And, Sir, I may 
humbly claim, that the church of my fathers has not only a 
deep stake in the peculiar relations of this occasion, but had, 
perhaps, quite a distinguished instrumentality in producing 


them. If that instrumentality did not suggest, it doubtless 
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greatly promoted the purpose of that enterprise which was 
formed under the shelter of the haystack. Among the 
exercises of that remarkable occasion, a sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. John H. Livingston, of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, on the subject of the coming glory of the gos- 
pel, from the glorious text, “I saw a mighty angel flying 
through the midst of heaven,” &c., was read and earnestly 
meditated. This sermon, which in force and beauty has 
perhaps no superior in the English language, greatly en- 
couraged and fired the minds of Mills and his companions. 
Asa pupil of that venerable professor, and as a Dutchman 
“to the manor born,” I feel that it is both a right and a priv- 
ilege to lift up my voice in the midst of those who magnify 
this providence. 

But, Sir, what can one say, on such an occasion as this, 
but echo the expression of the universal feeling, that this is 
the greatest day, and the grandest scene, and the most spirit- 
stirring association, that we have ever seen, or may hope to 
see for a long time to come. This day, Sir, if I am rightly 
informed, is the semi-centennial anniversary of the glorious 
inception of our American Foreign Missionary enterprise. 
Fifty years ago, there were watchers in this valley of hope, 
who were peering over the dark mountains to see whether 
any sign of heavenly light began to appear. ‘These hearts 
were startled and fired as they saw, or thought they saw, a 
feeble dawn of the day of salvation to the heathen breaking 
athwart the gloomy skies. It was a star of hope to their 
minds, and they could not rest till they went and told their 
brethren what things they had seen, and besought that they 
might be sent to explore the dark places of the earth. Their 
enthusiasm kindled some confidence in the minds of others ; 
and they were sent, a feeble band, to contend with the mighty 
forces of heathenism. The marvelous effect of that spark 
of missionary fire, both at home and abroad, we are met to 
celebrate this day. And, Sir, what can we do, what can we 
say this day, but to lift up our hands with wonder and grat- 
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itude, and cry, “ What hath God wrought?” “A little one 
has become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation.” 

Behold the effect at home! Then a few young men, un- 
known to fame, meditated the sublime enterprise of destroy- 
ing the kingdom of Satan on earth. Touched by the kin- 
dling, spreading impulse, we have here, to-day, representatives 
from many States, from many denominations, from many mis- 
sions. We have here the sages and great men of the coun- 
try, the advocates of law, the doctors of divinity, the mighty 
minds of the nation. Abroad, we have shaken the founda- 
tions of the Satanic empire; we have made Moloch to trem- 
ble ; we have broken the adamantine chain of caste; we 
have set up beacon-lights on the shores of perdition, and on 
the mountains of error. We have, at least, made the dark- 
ness visible every where, and created beautiful centres of 
light in some places that before were dark as Erebus. We 
have seen the presages of victory. We have heard voices, 
as from heaven, saying, Go forward and conquer. Yes, 
Sir, there are already kingdoms redeemed and Christianized 
by this instrumentality—a great Christian literature created 
in the once unwritten jargon of heathen accents. We have 
conquered the primary difficulties. Our Jonathans and their 
armor-bearers have reached the summit of the rock, and the 
enemy must fall. 

Oh, Sir, if God has wrought such things by us in the 
incipient half-century when all was doubtful experiment, 
what will we do in the next half-century, now the tactics are 
well learned and the forces are well drilled. If, to-day, you 
need a tent to cover ten thousand people who rejoice in what 
the Lord has done, you will then need a tent that shall cover 
all the Mission Park, to accommodate the thronging multi- 
tudes who will gather here, to join in the shout, 


“ Jehovah has triumph’d, the people are free.” 


If another fifty years shall widen the missionary field in the 
same geometrical ratio as the past fifty years has done, then 
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shall heathenism and false religion scarcely retain a province 
in the whole wide world. And, Mr. President, why may 
we not expect that the ratio of our missionary expansion 
shall be even more than geometrical. Its spirit is creative 
and heliocentric. Oh it carries man upward to the source of 
light. It is amazingly attractive and provocative. Think, 
again, What has it already done? As from Jerusalem the 
glad tidings of redemption flew throughout all the countries, 
so from this consecrated missionary field has gone forth an 
influence that waked up the dormant energies of many 
churches and innumerable souls. Without presenting exact 
statistics, I may venture to affirm, that the mighty and praise- 
worthy hosts of Presbyterianism, the multitudes of Baptist 
brethren, the armies of Methodist pioneers, and religionists 
of all names and stripes in our country, have either been set 
in motion, or received a tenfold impetus from the spirit and 
labors of our American Board. 

And I take particular occasion to rejoice and thank God, 
that this example has reached the steady and unexcitable 
heart of my own ancient, blessed Dutch denomination, and 
given to my church an impulse that will never cease to be 
felt. Standing aloof and inaccessible to the many wild isms 
of the day, she felt that there was neither superstition nor 
fanaticism, in concurring with the missionary spirit of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Sir, we feel that we owe much to the American Board. 
Never should we have rejoiced over our Scudders, Pohlmans, 
Dotys and Talmages, had not your Mills, Judsons, N ewells, 
set the great example of missionary abnegation and zeal. 
For long years would it have been impracticable for our small 
division of the sacramental host to march out to the field of 
battle, had she not been pioneered and protected by your 
advance-guard, and to a considerable degree provisioned from 
your military chest. Yes, Sir, we are happy in recording 
our acknowledgment to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 
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But, Sir, your zeal and success have stirred up new 
thoughts in the minds of some ardent brethren among us. 
What think you? Taught by your wisdom and inspired by 
your courage, they talk, even now, of going alone into the 
wilderness of heathendom, or somewhere in sight of your 
watch-tires, to pitch a camp on their own account. For my- 
self, | have not yet consented to this bold adventure. I am 
not persuaded that it would be good policy. I prefer to 
remain in good company. A child should not even seem to 
be ungrateful to its mother. But I know and am persuaded, 
that you would say with the utmost cordiality, in the view of 
such a bold adventure, «If you can do more good among the 
heathen ; if you can hew a wider path abroad; or if you 
can raise a more numerous company, or a bolder and more 
zealous spirit at home, by going alone, or separately into the 
work, then, in the name of souls that are perishing, in the 
name of our common Lord and Master, go in peace ; and 
may Heaven prosper your enterprise.’ I echo, Sir, God’s 
will be done, and I will go with my brethren ; their God is 
my God, and their work my work. 

But while this missionary flotilla of the American Board 
has its machinery so sound and perfect, and while under the 
great Commander of the winds and waves, aynoble son of 
my church is the commodore, I do not wish to cut the cable 
that holds our craft in company. And I would fervently 
add, beloved brethren, whether alongside or not, I will 
always look with veneration and love wpon the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and will 
never cease to cry, 

Good old ship, freighted with the world’s salvation, On, 
fly before the wind; Heaven favor thee with an open sea 
and a smacking breeze. AMEN. 


Mr. Fietp. “There are no sects here to-day. 
There are branches of the one Christian church, 
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whose members are scattered throughout the Chris- 
tian world. Of these churches are the Church 
of England, and its daughter in the United States. 
One of their clergy is here, the Rev. Srepuen H. 
Tyne, who will now address you; a minister of 
that ancient church, at whose altars our forefathers 
wedded their brides, and at whose fonts their chil- 
dren received the holy rite of baptism.” Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, of New York replied: 


I am much obliged to you, Sir, for your friendly notice of 
the Episcopal Church as the “ancient Church.” But I do 
not appear in any sense before you as a representative of 
that Church. I much doubt whether I should be generally 
considered by them as a suitable representative of their body 
at any time, and particularly now. The T'yngs are rather at 
a discount there just now. But I trust I may come asa 
member and representative of that much more ancient 
Church, the elect, spiritual Church of the Lord Jesus, estab- 
lished in the ancient settlements of his own covenant; that 
Church which excludes none who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity ; that Church which embraces all in every nation 
who fear God and work righteousness. ‘This would seem to 
be an occasion on which we might all forget that we belong 
to any other body than this. 

Iam happy to make my first visit to this beautiful valley 
on such an occasion as this, and rejoiced when I received 
your unexpected invitation to embrace the opportunity of 
meeting so many Christian brethren on this spot. ‘Though 
the weather has driven us out of the park where we expected 
to meet, I could not allow it to prevent my visiting the spot 
this morning. I went there to contemplate for myself the 
beautiful scene, and strive to awaken myself with some of 
its recollections. It struck me there was something highly 
illustrative in a missionary park for a missionary memorial. 
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It seems a clear type of that free salvation in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is especially the theme and the power of the 
missionary work. A field enclosed, but open to the entrance 
of all, in which all have an equal right; and the beauties 
and comforts of which, all who please may equally enjoy. 
This free salvation—open, unconditional pardon for all who 
will receive it—is the great missionary message. It is to be 
connected in this work with no Church authorities or sepa- 
rations, with no Gerizims or Jerusalems. We are to go out 
and proclaim to all mankind unlimited deliverance in the 
blood of Christ to all who will accept it. The Missionary 
Gospel is “a garden enclosed,” but not exclusive ; inviting 
everybody, shutting out nobody. Your park will be an 
appropriate memorial of the fact. And well might all im- 
prove its use and enjoyment in the thought, My right to the 
blessings of the Gospel is just as free, and the Gospel that I 
am to proclaim ought to be just as freely offered. I may 
have it, and everybody may have it, without money and 
without price. The Father seeketh such to worship him. 

I was much interested in the thought which you suggested, 
Sir, in your opening address this morning, of the planting 
there of a specimen tree from every clime in which the mis- 
slonary message is delivered, that will grow in our climate. 
This is also our great work, to plant for the Lord, in every 
land, “trees of righteousness, that he may be glorified.” I 
trust that all our work may be the planting of the Lord. But 
when you suggested this thought, it recalled the disappoint- 
ment to my mind which I felt this morning on the ground. 
I had thought your park extended to the river-side, and, like 
the walks on the Cherwell and the Cam in our motherland, 
your future youth were to have the river beauties before 
them too. But I see you have shut the river out, and have 
left no chance for water-plants ; no token that the abundance 
of the sea is to be converted unto Christ. Now, Sir, I would 
say, Go buy the residue of this field down to the margin of 
the river, before your own improvements have aroused the 
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selfish cupidity of the property-holders around you. Spread 
out an ample surface for your memorial trees, and an ample 
provision for the walks and meditations of your future mis- 
sionaries. 

I was quite struck, too, with the thought, while your jubilee 
orator was addressing us, of the propriety of the haystack as 
a memorial of our missionary work. I would keep the hay- 
stack always there. Not an iron haystack, as my reverend 
friend, Dr. Wyckoff, proposes. He must remember, that for 
iron the Lord will bring silver. There is no iron in the 
kingdom of God. I would have a real haystack, renewed 
when needful. It is a beautiful emblem. The missionary 
work is the harvest-work of the world. We are gathering 
in the Lord’s harvest. We are building the Lord’s haystack. 
We gather from every field, to combine in one common 
assemblage. And, ah, who can tell from what field the vari- 
ous straws come, but the Lord alone. ‘They are all alike. 
George Whitefield called out once, “ Father Abraham, have 
you any Episcopalians in heaven? No. Have you any 
Methodists there? No. Have you any Baptists there? No. 
What have you then? Nothing but Christians.” This is 
the character of our work. Missionaries belong to no 
Church, but the Lord’s whole Church. Who ever thinks in 
reading the Life of Martyn, for whom a Congregationalist 
has now furnished a sepulchre, that he was an Episcopalian ? 
or the Life of Judson, that he was a Baptist? We feel a 
common property in this harvest-work. ‘The straws are all 
alike when they get into the haystack. Let us never be sat- 
isfied to cock up our little rakings of hay, and leave them in 
the field to mould and mildew in separation. No, Sir! A 
final haystack, but no separate haycocks! Bring it all home, 
and let us build our haystack together, gathered from every 
field, by every hand, in sunshine and in rain, and sing our 
harvest-song over the finished work which the Lord has been 
pleased to do for us all. We have no differences in this 
work. We have one great message to deliver, one great 
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work to accomplish, one great harvest to reap. A free salva- 
tion for sinners in the blood of Jesus, the only-begotten Son 
of God, is our message. ‘The gathering of converted souls 
to Christ is our work. The building of a spiritual Church 
with new-born souls, in the enclosures of grace and glory, is 
our final harvest. It is a glorious work. And your memo- 
rials of it are here most appropriate and striking. 

But the peculiar purpose of this day’s celebration leads us 
all to a consideration of the history connected with it. Every 
class of Christians in this country must acknowledge their 
obligations to the noble Association whose missionary work 
is particularly remembered here. It was the first, the orig- 
inal foreign missionary work in our land, and it gave induce- 
ment and reason for all the rest. We also acknowledge, in 
the Episcopal Church, our engagement in the great work to 
have been excited and awakened by it. But I cannot forget, 
either, the obligations under which that Society is to the pre- 
vious efforts of the Church of England. I remember Dr. 
Porter, of Andover, said in his sermon before the American 
Education Society, in a beautiful reference to this subject,— 
“‘ Had not her Horne, with trumpet tongue, aroused the ener- 
gies of a slumbering Church, and her Buchanan lifted the 
pall which covered the millions of India, your Millses and 
your Warrens would never have set foot on pagan ground.” 
This is a work in which all the people of God are so inter- 
woven and united together, that it is very difficult to strike 
the proportion of their mutual obligations. The past has 
been thus far most encouraging and triumphant. The pros- 
pect of the future is still more so. We have a range of 
openings before us, and an accumulation of opportunities 
for successful exertion, which will tax all the energies of the 
whole Christian body. Let us be faithful, earnest, and 
united in the work before us. This dim but cheerful day 
isa happy emblem for us. If it is not clear sunshine, neither 
is it darkness. And rich and full clouds of blessings are 
hanging over us, ready to fertilize and bless our whole scene 
and labors. 
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I was much interested in the prospective views of tbe 
problem to be solved by us, as presented by the orator of 
this day. I acknowledge with him the importance of spread- 
ing a Christian civilization, and of not dissevering Christian- 
ity from civilization. I will not deny that there is a danger 
of this separation, against which we are to guard. But I 
much more fear the confounding of the two, and the mistak- 
ing of civilization for Christianity. I think there is an alarm- 
ing tendency to this—a disposition to look at the temporal 
elevation of a savage community, and a melioration of the 
outward and social evils of the present life, as a real exten- 
sion and operation of the Gospel. The preacher at home, 
and the missionary abroad, are both exposed to this delusion ; 
and we must guard against it. Let us never mistake the 
progress of outward advancement in the present life, for that 
real conversion of soul which is still indispensable for the 
salvation of another. The slumbers of the sinful soul can- 
not be “awakened by the snorting of the iron horse.” I 
would agree to the importance of spreading what our orator 
has called “a model kitchen.’? And since he says he knows 
a woman who could show them how to work it, I will say I 
know one too, for I have tried her for these near five-and- 
twenty years. Christian female influence, in all its depart- 
ments, is most important in our work. But I would espe- 
cially have that influence which David says is “ bubbling up 
of a good matter, and speaks of the things concerning the 
King,” as naturally and as easily as the steam arises from the 
spout of her own tea-kettle in the model kitchen. We can- 
not overvalue the importance of Christian family influence. 
I have wondered that no speaker to-day has thought of Mills’s 
answer to his father’s remonstrance against his missionary 
plans: “Father, your prayers have led me to it? 

But we must watch especially over a pure and simple mes- 
sage of the life-giving Gospel. The word of power, the 
word which giveth life to the soul, is the message of a crucl- 
fied Christ—* the faithful saying, that Christ Jesus came into 
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the world to save sinners ;” that which the dying Dr. Alex- 
ander said was now “all his theology.”” We want a far more 
simple and constant preaching of the Gospel every where. 
And this is especially the missionary message. Let our mis- 
sionary societies urge and guard this point with increasing 
earnestness. We shall never triumph in our Master’s cause 
but in preaching simply our Master’s word. This is the 
message which the Holy Ghost will bless for the conversion 
of the world, and this alone. My judgment of the solution 
of our problem would be, to call back the whole Christian 
Church to the Acts of the Apostles, and send the message 
out again in the simplicity of Christ, and with the demonstra- 
tion of the power of the Holy Ghost ; and then expect and 
allow all possible advancement of civilization to follow in the 
train of this divine truth. I hope I may not be considered 
wanting in respect, in this expression of opinion. But I felt, 
while I listened to the earnest eloquence of to-day, that there 
was a danger of mistake on that other side also, which ought 
not to be forgotten. In listening to-day to the interesting 
history of the haystack meeting, my mind recalled a similar 
meeting which was held at Andover in 1811. On a Fast day, 
six young men, members of the Academy, went together dur- 
ing the hour’s intermission into a wood behind the Old South 
meeting-house, and there, around an old stump of a tree, knelt 
down together in united prayer. The meeting was without 
forethought or appointment. ‘These young men had no par- 
ticular connection with each other. But their history has 
been interesting in their subsequent course. They were 
Samuel Green, who early died in the ministry at Boston ; 
Daniel Temple, who passed _ his ministry in the Mediterra- 
nean, and a few years since came home to die at Woburn, in 
the room in which he was born; Asa Cummings, so long the 
editor of the Christian Mirror, who has lately departed in 
the State of Maine; William Goodell, now the faithful and 
beloved missionary in Constantinople; Alva Woods, late 
President of the University of Alabama, and Professor in 
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Brown University ; and myself, still surviving—that is, four 
Congregationalists, a Baptist, and an Episcopalian. We knelt 
together in love and prayer on that day. We have tried, I 
trust, to glorify our common Master in our different minis- 
tries since. All of us have ministered the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ according to our opportunities, I humbly 
trust, acceptably in his sight. And thus, when our earthly 
work shall have been completed, I doubt not we shall meet 
in perfect harmony and love before his throne. There may 
we all meet, to give all the glory of our work to Him who 
sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 
And I am persuaded, Sir, that the more we cultivate this 
spirit of union and love, the more we shall imitate our Mas- 
ter’s pattern, and the happier, and the holier, and the more 
useful we shall be in his service. The promotion of this 
spirit, I trust, will be one of the tendencies of the celebration 
of this day. 


The following lines, composed for the occasion 
by Mrs. Mary Bensamiy, widow of the late Nathan 
Benjamin, long*a missionary at Constantinople, 
were then sung to the tune of the Missionary 


Hymn. 


Just fifty years are numbered, 
Since, where we meet to-day, 
A little band of Christians 
Were gathered oft to pray ; 
A youthful band and feeble, 
Nor wealth nor fame was theirs ; 
Yet here with God they wrestled, 
And mighty were their prayers. 


No earthly schemes or wishes 
Those young disciples swayed, 

And led their feet so frequent 
To seek this quiet shade ; 
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But deep within their bosoms, 
A holy flame burned bright, 

Which soon ’round earth’s broad circle 
Should shed its glorious light. 


The love that moved the Saviour, 
That drew him from the sky, 
Moved them with tenderest pity, 
O’er heathen woes to sigh ; 
They yearned with quenchless ardor, 
Their Master’s steps to tread, 
And bear his parting message 
To lands with death o’erspread. 


Now pause we here a moment 
That sacred group to see ; 
Not bending ’neath the covert 
Of some o’erarching tree ; 
A haystack forms their shadow, 
From careless eyes to screen, 
Their roof ’s the clear blue heaven, 
Their carpet, earth’s broad green. 


Do not glad angels hover 
On folded wing around ? 
Bends not the Saviour’s presence 
Above this hallowed ground ? 
Are not the prayers here uttered, 
So fervent and sincere, 
Breathed from each pleader’s spirit 
Into his listening ear ? 


Where ’s now that band of brothers? 
Some found an early grave 
Afar from home and kindred, 
Where India’s palm trees wave ; 
But Ocean’s pitying surges 
A requiem long have wept 
Above the dreary chamber 
Where Mills’s dust has slept. 
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Let ws inscribe their tablet 

In holy thoughts and aim, 
In high and earnest effort 

To spread the Saviour’s name ; 
To keep the sacred beacon 

They kindled, burning bright, 
Till lesser flames shall vanish 

In full Millennial light. 


O! watch there not around us 
A glorious train to-day, 
Of those who caught their mantle 
And walked their holy way ? 
And hear we not their voices 
Call us from sloth to rise, 
To follow in their footsteps, 
And meet them in the skies ? 


Mr. Fretp. “The Commonwealth of Massacthu- 
setts, the venerable mother of noble men and noble 
institutions, is represented here by one of her 
former Governors, himself an example of her best 
sons. Emory Wasusurn, of Worcester, an alum- 
nus of this institution, will now, I trust, let us 
hear something from him, on behalf of his State.” 


Hon. Emory Washburn, LL. D., then replied: 


Mr. Cuarirman :—In yielding to your call to say some- 
thing in behalf of Massachusetts, I feel half inclined to 
complain that she has been postponed to the Empire State, 
after the eloquent address from one of her most gifted sons, 
to which we have just listened with so much delight. [Dr. 
Tyne. The gentleman ought to remember that he is alluding 
to one as much a native of Massachusetts as himself.]—I 
accept the correction, Mr. Chairman; but it by no means 
relieves my embarrassment, when I remember that I am 
obliged to follow a gentleman who, like yourself, has added 
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to the native qualities of a Massachusetts man the training 
and accomplishments of the great metropolis of our country. 

But, Sir, standing upon this spot, surrounded by its 
hallowed associations, with all the memories which the day 
and the occasion are calculated to awaken, one can hardly 
keep silent in the presence of this crowded assembly, even 
at the hazard of doing injustice to the subject and himself. 

No one can contemplate, for a moment, the history of the 
missionary enterprise in this country, without being struck 
by the economy of divine Providence in the instruments by 
which the great work of Christianizing the Pagan world was 
here conceived and undertaken. Friendless, feeble, unknown 
to the world, yet urged on by a power and an inspiration of 
which history only here and there furnishes examples, they 
gave the first impulse to an enterprise, compared with which 
the conquests of an Alexander or a Genghis Khan were but 
the work of a day. It was Providence working out anew its 
great designs, by the humblest of instrumentalities. It was 
Moses tending Jethro’s flock on Mount Horeb. It was a 
son of Zebedee casting his net upon the Sea of Galilee. It 
was Peter the Hermit at the Council of Clermont. 

And as we trace the progress of this enterprise, we are 
struck by the mighty truth that, few and feeble as were the 
men who went forth in what the world looked upon as a 
vain effort to arouse the nations of heathendom, they were 
able to accomplish what could never have been done by the 
entire nation itself, with all its treasures and navies and 
armies. ‘They meddled not with the power of crowned 
heads. ‘They threatened no revolution by violence. They 
awakened no jealousies of the civil power. They penetrated 
where our armies could not march. They planted institu- 
tions, and reared the fruits of moral culture, among nations 
which war might decimate, but could never conquer into 
Christianity. 

I know it is often asked, What have our missionaries, in 
fact, accomplished ? Where are the fruits of so much labor, 
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and so much treasure expended? As if old nations were 
to be educated, old prejudices eradicated, old superstitions 
banished in a day! Let me compare this missionary enter- 
prise with some of the most renowned schemes of ambition 
which are recorded on the pages of history, and see with 
how much truth men speak of failure and disappointment 
in view of it. There is a coincidence, at least in time, 
between it and one of these historic events, that must strike 
the most casual observer. 

In the memorable year 1812, on the 24th of February, 
that treaty was entered into between Bonaparte and Prussia, 
that had for its object the conquest of Russia with its sixty 
millions of people. Five days only previous to that event, 
two young men embarked, with their wives, at Salem, to go 
forth as soldiers of the cross to war with the powers of 
darkness among the hundred millions that thronged the 
plains and cities of the East. ach were preparing for a war 
of conquest ; one by the sword, the other by the Bible. 

Let us follow, for a moment, the career of these two 
forces, if indeed one of them be not too powerless to be put 
in contrast with the other. It is the 23d of June. The 
united armies of France and Spain, of Italy and Germany, 
are assembled on the banks of the Neimen. Language fails 
to describe, in adequate terms, the splendor and magnificence 
of that array of armed men. Five hundred thousand of the 
choicest troops in the world, who had gathered laurels at 
the Pyramids, or at Wagram and Austerlitz and Jena, are 
to pass that river on the morrow, with pennons flying, with 
arms glittering in the sunlight, and, moving at the measure 
of bugle and trumpet and swelling note of martial music, 
under the lead of the greatest soldier the world had ever 
seen, resolved upon conquest and victory. Six days only 
before that, the little vessel that bore Newell and Judson let 
go her anchor in the harbor of Calcutta. On the shore of 
the Neimen stood a few scattered troops of Russia, to oppose 
the passage of the grand army. On the shore of India 
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stood a Christian Governor, backed by the whole power of 
the East India Company, to repel the invasion of these two 
tempest-tost, toil-worn missionaries of the cross. 

Now, Sir, let us close the volume of history here, and 
read from the lessons of human experience the fate of these 
two expeditions. Victory has undoubtedly again perched 
upon the standard of this conqueror in a hundred battles, 
while discomfiture and defeat only await this wild and vis- 
ionary scheme of overthrowing the idols of a pagan world. 

I open that volume again, at the end of eight months. It 
is February, 1813. One of the two whom we had left at 
Calcutta, after escaping to the Isle of France, where that 
noble-hearted wife, so worthy to be the pioneer in the 
mission cause, had put on the robes of immortality, has at 
last returned and set down, solitary and alone, to begin his 
work amidst the thronging dwellers in Ceylon. 

But where is that army that, eight months ago, had en- 
tered the Russian empire, to conquer and possess it? I look 
for it in vain. Scattered, broken, discomfited, destroyed, 
the last straggler of all that mighty host has followed in their 
retreat the scarce twenty thousand panic-stricken wretches, 
whom cold and hunger and the sword of the Cossack have 
spared to tell their dismal tale of suffering and defeat. 

This brief chapter of the history of a single year, needs no 
comment to enforce its own moral. Nor does it stop here. 
I look again for that leader and his army, and I see him 
brought home from his prison, in the midst of the ocean, to 
repose in state beneath the dome of the church of the Inva- 
lids, while here and there some old and decrepid soldier of 
his grand army is listlessly sitting and musing over the mem- 
ories of the past. 

I turn, again, to the other of these two enterprises; and 
though the early pioneers in the work are sleeping, Mills in 
the bosom of the mighty deep, some beneath the palm groves 
of India, and some in the green valleys of the Pacific isles, 
I see the enterprise which they inaugurated still going on in 
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triumph. It has become the enterprise of the age, while yet 
some of its early champions are spared to witness its widen- 
ing field of influence and success. I cast my eyes over the 
field of missionary operations, and I find nearly seven hun- 
dred laborers stationed in more than one hundred and eighty 
different localities, under the guidance of a Board possessing 
neither official rank nor power, who in 1812 could command 
an income of only twelve thousand dollars, now wielding a 
revenue greater than that of some of the European States, 
and making their cause felt and respected in every quarter of 
the globe. Well, then, may the sons of Williams dedicate 
this spot to the memory of their associates, Mills and Rich- 
ards and Hall. Well may American Christians gather 
around it. Well may the returned missionary come up 
hither, to rekindle his zeal, and renew his vows of fidelity 
in the work in which he is engaged. We rear here, it is 
true, no monument of art. The men and the occasion need 
none. ‘This scene, this spot, are in far better harmony as 
monuments, than bronze or marble, though moulded by the 
hand of art and genius. ‘The leaf-buds, in yonder grove, 
where those pioneers met and prayed, bursting, when the 
winter is over, into the rich verdure of Summer, and putting 
on, at length, the gorgeous livery of Autumn with its nipen- 
ing fruits, are far more fitting emblems of that enterprise 
whose earliest bud was developed here, but the last of whose 
immortal fruits shall be gathered only when the Cross shall 
wave in triumph over a redeemed world. 


Mr. Fretp. “ Napoleon once said that Constan- 
tinople was the centre of the world. ‘The Ameri- 
can Board has done well to make it a missionary 
station, and we shall hear of it from one of its 
missionaries, the Rey. Er1as Riaas, who has been 
there in the service. That city has been the centre 
of vast naval and military operations during the 
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past two years, and great results have followed 
from them. But of all the influences at work 
among the eastern populations, that of the Chris- 
tian missionary is certainly none of the least, and 
time, I think, will show that it is one of the 
greatest.” Rev. Elias Riggs, D. D., of Constan- 
tinople, who for twenty-four years has been a 
missionary to the Armenians, then said: 


Mr. CHatrman :—When the ancient people of God had 
been brought safely to the eastern shore of the Red Sea, 
there went up a joyous song from the thousands of Israel, 
saying, 


«Sing ye unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 


But before they could be permitted to sing that song of 
triumph, they must stand in very different circumstances on 
the western shore of the same sea. Behold them there, in 
straits and terror; a mountain barrier on their right, the 
wilderness on their left, the sea before them, and the chariots 
and horsemen of Pharaoh behind! But what was the word 
of the Lord by Moses to that terror-stricken host? «Stand 
still, and see the salvation of our God, which he will show 
you to-day.” 

Similar has been the experience of the mission with which 
it is my privilege to be connected; in the beginning, straits, 
anxieties and dangers; subsequently, enlargement, deliver- 
ance and rejoicing ; and at every step we could only say, “It 
is the Lord’s doing.” 

We have, indeed, been permitted, and we account it our 
highest privilege, to work together with Him ; to preach the 
glorious gospel, to translate and publish the Bible, tracts and 
evangelical books, and to train some “ faithful men who may 
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be able to teach others also.” But after all, we have felt, 
and have often exclaimed, that the work was of God. One 
illustration of this truth is found in the fact, that the most 
rapid development of the great reformation going on among 
the Armenians, has been at some of our newest stations. 
The largest church and the largest congregation, within the 
bounds of our mission, are at Aintab, a city two days’ jour- 
ney north of Aleppo, and scarcely known to our churches in 
this country, until recently, even by name. Well do I 
remember when, in our mission meeting at Constantinople, 
only nine or ten years ago, discussing the subject of occu- 
pying that station, we seriously doubted whether the first 
missionary should venture to reside in that wild and appa- 
rently unsafe region, or should take up his residence at 
Aleppo, and reach over as best he might, and labor at arm’s 
length for the dwellers in Aintab! And now, what do we 
see? In that same place, although the first missionary who 
went there was driven away with stoning, there is now a 
living church of one hundred and sixty-seven members, in 
the judgment of charity new creatures in Christ Jesus, a 
stated congregation of seven hundred or eight hundred, and 
a church edifice capable of containing a thousand hearers, 
and often filled to overflowing with serious and attentive 
listeners to the words of eternal life ! 

The question has been asked whether the progress of the 
recent war affected the missionaries or their work unfavorably. 
To this I reply, that personally we were not exposed to dan- 
ger. We looked on and saw the immense preparations of 
the allied powers. We saw the passage of fleets and armies 
to the scene of combat. We witnessed reviews of the allied 
forces, and saw their regiments depart in their completeness 
and pride; and in some instances we saw their shattered 
fragments return after the campaign. But in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital there was no fighting. In respect to 
our work I should say that, on the whole, the progress of the 
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war rather promoted than hindered it, and that in many ways 
which time forbids me even to enumerate. 

You have heard, Sir, with interest and with hope, of the 
publication of an edict last Spring, by the Sultan of Turkey, 
announcing a variety of reforms in the administration of his 
government, and especially proclaiming the principle of 
entire religious toleration. All these reforms were proposed 
by the Ambassadors of Great Britain, France and Austria, 
and accepted and adopted by the government of Turkey. 
When some of my associates called, soon after the promul- 
gation of that edict, on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the 
British Ambassador, to congratulate him on the success of 
his efforts in the cause of religious liberty, he evinced sincere 
and profound emotion ; and, raising his hands toward heaven 
in thankful acknowledgment, said, “God has done it.” 
, “ When,” said he, “ we proposed those twenty points of 
reform, I anticipated that some of them would be accepted, 
some rejected, and some debated and delayed ; in short, that 
we should see some progress. But they were all adopted, 
without exception and without delay. God has done it.” 

I need not add, Sir, that we heartily sympathize in this 
view with the honored representative of Great Britain, whose 
untiring efforts have been given for so many years to the 
cause of religious liberty in Turkey. 

One of the reforms inaugurated by the recent edict, is the 
admission of the testimony of non-mussulmans in courts of 
Justice. Hitherto the murderer even, might escape the ven- 
geance due to his crime, if only he were a Mohammedan 
and the witnesses against him not. I have myself known 
an instance of this kind. But an escape from justice on such 
technical grounds will no longer be tolerated. 

But, Sir, towering high above all the other points in 
importance, stands the grand principle of religious liberty. 
The edict plainly declares that no man shall be molested on 
account of his religious opinions, or on account of changing 
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his religion. And here permit me to remark, that an error 
has been committed in the French and English versions of 
the very sentence of this edict, more important than all the 
rest put together. In those translations that sentence is 
made tamely to read, « No man shall be compelled to change 
his religion.” And many of our English and American 
editors have said, after reading the document, that the death 
penalty was not expressly abrogated. Now the fact is that 
the original Turkish of this passage reads literally thus: 
«In the matter of a man’s changing his sect or his religion, 
no compulsion shall be used toward him.” It was designedly 
so worded as to mean that neither could any man be com- 
pelled to change, nor prevented by violence from changing 
his religion or his sect. And it is universally so understood 
by Mussulman readers. 

I have myself seen, Sir, years ago, the head of a man 
severed from his body and both exposed for three days to the 
gaze of the populace in a public street of Constantinople, for 
the crime of having left the Mohammedan and professed the 
Christian religion ; and an official notice was posted on the 
wall near by, declaring that he had suffered the penalty of 
apostasy. I trust such a sight will not again be witnessed in 
that city. 

Now, Sir, when we reflect that this awful penalty was 
inflicted in pursuance of a settled policy of the Mohamme- 
dan system, a policy founded in unmistakable declarations of 
the Koran itself, we may well attribute the recent change to 
the wonder-working power of Him who ruleth among the 
nations. 

The question has been asked, whether the reforms thus 
promulgated will be carried out. I reply, Sir, that in my 
opinion the government of the Sultan is entirely sincere in 
this matter, being fully persuaded that no other course 
remains for Turkey but to pursue and complete a system of 
European reform. It is no doubt equally true, that the great 
mass of governmeiit officers throughout the country do not 
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understand and love these reforms. As an instrument under 
Providence for carrying them into practice, I look with most 
hope to the steady vigilance and co-operation of the British 
Ambassador. However, a great point has been gained in 
the promulgation of these principles before the ‘Turkish com- 
munity and before the world. 

One remark more. The Austrian and French Ambassa- 
dors united with the British in proposing these reforms. 
You cannot fail, Sir, to have remarked that in doing so they 
were demanding a wider and more complete religious tolera- 
tion in Turkey than either of their emperors is willing to 
concede in his own dominions. Can we refuse to see, in the 
providence which has led them to take this step, the hand of 
Him who governs all for his church, and who said to Zion 
two thousand five hundred years ago, ‘“ The sons of strangers 
shall build up thy walls, and their kings shall minister unto 
thee} 


Mr. Fietp. ‘“ We have heard the report of a 
missionary. I will now ask the Rev. Mr. Poor 
to chant some verses in the Tamil, that we may 
hear the language spoken by the people among 
whom Richards labored and died.” Rey. D. W. 
Poor, of Newark, N. J., son of the Rev. Dr. 
Poor, so long a missionary in Ceylon, came for- 
ward and said: 


Mr. Cuarrman:—In accepting your invitation, I wish to 
protest, at the outset, against being considered as offering 
myself a candidate for the Professorship of Tamil in that 
new institution which we have heard so eloquently delin- 
eated by the orator of the day. Jam no Tamil scholar; and 
I conceive my duty will be fully discharged, if I contribute 
to the entertainment of this audience a specimen or two of 
my native tongue, which memory still préserves among the 
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reminiscences of my boyhood. The first I will repeat is a 
bit of poetry, quoted from a Hindoo work in a tract we used 
to circulate. It is a curious illustration of analogical reason- 
ing, which I would commend to the special attention of the 
President of this College, as connected with the themes he 
is wont to discourse upon. The purport of it is to disprove 
the after existence of the soul. 


Here the verse was repeated. 


The meaning of the verse is as follows:—As milk once 
drawn never enters the udder again, as butter once churned 
never turns to milk again, as a. broken conch-shell never can 
be made to sound again, so man, once dead, never returns to 
life again! This is heathen ‘Tamil. 

As a specimen of Christian Tamil, I will give the Dox- 
ology with which our services were sometimes concluded. 


This being sung, was followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, at the special request of the Chairman. 


Mr. Firtp. “ There is a missionary station, as 
you well know, on the island of Ceylon. The Rey. 
Mrron Winstow was long a laborious and devyo- 
ted missionary there; and as he is now returned 
from that island of cinnamon groves, I must beg 
him to give you his report.” Mr. Winslow, who 
has been among the heathen of India for thirty- 
seven years, responded: 


Mr. Cuarrman:—I appear principally as a witness, to 
give my testimony. This has been my chief employment 
for nearly thirty-seven years among the heathen. We have 
heard of the men of the haystack. I had the privilege 
of personal acquaintance with two of them, Mills and 


Richards. 
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It has been mentioned here, that Mills was a missionary 
because of his father’s prayers. It may be known to many, 
that he was a Christian in answer to the prayers of his 
mother. If there were men of the haystack, there were 
women of the closet. Mills was a careless youth of sixteen, 
at school. He returned home at a vacation. His mother 
had prayed much for him, and was pained to see in him no 
evidence of real anxiety concerning his soul. She spoke 
with him most earnestly as well as affectionately. When he 
left one morning to return to school, she went to her closet, 
resolving that, God giving her grace, she would persevere in 
prayer until she had evidence that her petition was accepted. 
There is such a thing as the “ prayer of faith,” indited by 
God, when he is about to grant the blessing asked. Such a 
prayer was offered by this Christian mother, who prayed as 
only such a mother can pray, and again “ travailed in birth ” 
for her son, that Christ might be formed in him. She at 
length left her closet with the assurance that her supplication 
had entered into the ears of her Father in heayen. 

At that very hour, her before thoughtless son was passing 
a grove, and suddenly felt constrained to turn into it, and 
pray. He did so; and, as it would seem, for the first time 
in his life poured out his heart before God, in the name of 
his great Intercessor. From that time he began a new life 
—the life of an incipient Christian missionary. This is 
mentioned for the encouragement of mothers, for they are 
called upon to give up their children to the Lord, as did the 
mother of Mills, even should he call son or daughter to go 
far away to the Gentiles. 

I also knew James Richards, and for nearly four years had 
the privilege of laboring with him in the same mission-field. 
His worth has not been fully understood. It was my privi- 
lege to write the epitaph upon his tomb, which has been 
read here to-day ; and I can testify it contains no e 
ration. 

In him appeared, emphatically, the « beauty of holiness.” 
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I stood by when a sweet infant of his, nine months old, 
breathed its last. With the utmost composure he said, as he 
saw the last struggle of the precious darling, “ It now fills 
just the place designed for it from all eternity.” He could 
ask no more. 

On his own dying bed, not many hours before his depart- 
ure, he said to me, in speaking of the duty and privilege of 
praising God, “I have sometimes had as much joy in prais- 
ing God here, as this poor body could bear, yes, as much as 
this poor body could bear ; but when I see Jesus, then I shall 
sing, Oh, then I shall sing;” and with his eyes turned 
upward, so as almost to penetrate the world of spirits, and 
his countenance beaming with celestial radiance, he raised his 
weak frame from the bed, as though struggling to fly to 
heaven. 

Such was the spirit of praise of one of the men of the 
haystack ; and such is the spirit we all need. It was their 
prayerful, thankful spirit which brought down the blessing of 
Heaven on their humble efforts. They felt that the heavens 
above them were a great whispering gallery, in which every 
note rising from their hearts to their lips was concentrated, 
and would enter the ear of the Lord of Sabbaoth. 

We have now reached a new era. “The year of Jubilee 
is come.” ‘Then let us anew our journey pursue.” I 
trust a new impulse will be given to the cause of missions 
this day. We all need a new baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and of fire, that we may really live for the conversion of the 
world—that each one may bear in mind that he is to be in 
the world as Christ was in the world, for the very purpose of 
bringing it back to God. We need to feel a present duty. 
This is the great want of humanity. It is the foundation of 
idolatry, for the heathen must have a god whom they can see. 

We have a God who has been seen in human flesh. Oh, 
how unlike the idols of the heathen ; and he has said to his 
church, “ Lo, I am with you alway.” I can testify that He 
is faithful that promised. « Not one thing hath failed of all 
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the good things which the Lord God spake concerning us ; 
all have come to pass.” I have found in returning home, 
the hundredfold promised for this life—a hundred fathers 
and mothers and brothers and sisters, in place of those left ; 
and every where open houses and open hearts. I would, 
therefore, encourage all to believe that we have a God at 
hand and not afar off. A God around us and in us.. Oh, let 
us be strong in him, and in the power of his might. Let us 
really live as believing that every thing here is to be esti- 
mated by its influence on our everlasting destinies—as it 
takes hold on eternity. 

In reference to the missionary work in India, there is not 
time to speak. The obstacles are great. There is a heredi- 
tary priesthood ; an ancient and extended literature ; imme- 
morial and time-indurated custom; the iron and adamantine 
barrier of caste; a cruel, but fascinating superstition, con- 
trollmg every action; and inconceivable love of sin. But 
prayer has been made. The good done has been in full 
proportion to the means employed. There are more than 
one hundred thousand nominal Christians in India, and 
many of them, no doubt, are real Christians. In the mis- 
sions of the American Board there are about four thousand 
in the congregations, and more than one thousand in the 
churches, and many of them have come through great per- 
secution. I have had some taken from me by force, and put 
into irons and imprisoned. But I have seen the Spirit of 
God poured out upon the schools there, as manifestly as 
here, and the same grace operating in the conversion of the 
Hindoo, which has been effectual in my native country. We 
have received at Madras more than one hundred to the 
church, have built two convenient church edifices, by sub- 
scription ; have a high school of two hundred and fifty lads 
in English, and male and female vernacular schools, with 
nearly twice as many more. About twelve have been bap- 
tized from the schools, including those taken away by force 
and received to the church at other stations. Many not con- 
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verted have been useful, and some not baptized have, we 
hope, been saved in a dying hour. I have the privilege of 
preaching in Madras to more than five hundred, on Sabbath 
mornings, and have a Sunday school of nearly four hundred 
children and youth. In other places are rural congregations 
which any of you would like to join, though seated on the 
ground. Great changes have taken place in the weakening 
of the bands of caste, and lessening the influence of the 
brahminic superstition. There is an extended preparatory 
work. The masses of ice have lost much of their con- 
genial frost, and are honey-combed. They need only the 
breath of heaven to dissolve them at any moment. 

I would say, then, to the graduating class of this College, 
and to other members of it, “Come with us, and we will 
show you good.” We need men, in the conflict. A ser- 
geant’s guard could not have taken Sevastopol. If half the 
pastors in New England should leave their people and go 
to India, it would be an immense gain there ; perhaps in the 
end, with the blessing of God to bring forward others to 
supply their place, it would be no loss here, At any rate, 
we need to go forth in much greater numbers than hereto- 
fore ; as we have been told that Mills said, “like the Irish 
rebellion, forty thousand strong.” I do not know whether 
the entire plan, so ably set before us by Professor Hopkins, 
is feasible or not; but something must be done more worthy 
of the object than has yet been attempted. As Miss Mary 
Lyon used to say, we should help in four ways, all indi- 
cated by words beginning with the letter p ; by prayer, by 
the purse, by proxy, and in person. 


Mr. Fretp. “ Gordon Hall, a graduate of this 
College, and one of the earliest missionaries, 
perished in the service, leaving us the example 
of a well-spent missionary life. His son, the 
Rev. Gorpon Hatt, is here, and I shall ask him 
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to address you as the representative of his father.” 
Rev. Gordon Hall, of Northampton, Mass., then 
said : 


Mr. Cuairman :—lIt is not my privilege to appear before 
you as an alumnus of Williams College, and yet I cannot 
but think that an institution which is the Alma Mater of the 
father, must own some relationship to the son. 

While appreciating, therefore, the courtesy which has 
invited me here, and remembering that I am here not for 
my own sake, but as the representative of one whom this 
College is pleased to number among her sons—here perhaps, 
because a question has been asked like that of David, “Is 
there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I may 
show him kindness for Jonathan’s sake ?’—while thus fully 
sensible that Iam here by courtesy, still, may I not claim a 
certain right to be here? It seems to me that I have a right 
to mingle in these scenes which would have rejoiced the 
heart of him whose name I bear. Methinks I have a right 
to look upon these hills and fields which were dear to him, 
to tread where he trod, to love those grounds and walls 
where his name still lingers, to love my father’s brethren, 
and call them my kindred, to claim adoption from his Alma 
Mater, (which I gratefully acknowledge as tendered to me 
this day,) and as his heir, to claim that portion of her bene- 
diction to which he would be entitled. 

May I not urge another claim, also, to participate in the 
festivities of this your high day,—this day which brings to 
mind the origin of the American Board? Doubtless it must 
be conceded that I am connected with the American Board, as 
the son of one who helped to pray it into existence and 
strength, who prayed for it, and gave to it his services and 
his life, until his Master called him to a mission above and 
to the ministries of heaven. Honored and blessed be those 
men in whose hearts God planted the germ of this great 
undertaking. The secret of the Lord was with them, and 
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all nations shall yet call them blessed. But blessed also 
those who tended and nurtured this enterprise in its feeble- 
ness, who identified themselves with it when even churches 
and pastors deemed it premature and visionary. Blessed 
those who were true to it in its humiliation and struggles ; 
who then loved it, hoped for it, prayed for it, acted and 
suffered for it, unto whom the Lord could say, “ Ye did it 
unto me.” Blessed then many whose names have not been 
mentioned here to-day ; many a lowly man of faith, many a 
humble, praying female whom the world knoweth not, but 
whose record is on high. 

I am not here, to-day, from any foreign missionary field. 
The providence of God appeared, in my view, to bid me do 
what my constitution and health might allow in this Chris- 
tian land. And perhaps, for this very reason, that I have 
never gone abroad, I may the more appropriately speak a 
word to those who are among us from a foreign service. As 
we mark your frames, complexions and features, giving evi- 
dence of toil and exposure in unfriendly climes, we thank 
you for these seals of your discipleship and fidelity to Christ, 
these marks of the Lord Jesus which you bear about in your 
bodies, incurred, not by toil for mammon in some land of 
gold, but by following the unselfish, benevolent life of Him 
who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many. I am sure that I express 
the sentiments of my brethren in the ministry, when I say, 
We thank you for your example of devotion and persever- 
ance. We thank you for your presence here to-day, and 
your earnest words. After hearing these words, and looking 
into your faces, and taking you by the hand, we will go to 
our fields of labor, stimulated by your example, to remember 
you more earnestly, to pray for you more fervently, to com- 
mend your cause more faithfully to the sympathy and aid of 
our churches. And as you return to your distant homes, 
you shall scarce know which is the greater, the blessing 
you carry to the heathen, or the benediction of quickened 
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love and zeal you leave behind you among your brethren of 
these churches. 

It may well be supposed that I am interested in the move- 
ment which is making to purchase the meadow where Mills 
and his associates prayed, and to preserve it as consecrated 
eround. If Bunker Hill deserves its monument as one of 
the opening scenes of the revolutionary conflict, then should 
this spot be marked, whither is traced an organization des- 
tined to revolutionize nations. If the Turk and the Russian 
will contend for their holy places, then should we vie with 
each other in our love and reverence for this hallowed spot. 
This is one of earth’s holy places. From here has gone 
forth a power greater than from any battle-field or council- 
chamber. Let these acres be the possession of Williams 
College, whose sons have consecrated them. Let them be 
enclosed and held sacred ; and let some fitting monument set 
forth that which gives them glory. Let the students of this 
institution, in coming years, tread these grounds to breathe 
a hallowed atmosphere, to be sensible of high communings 
and heavenly sympathies. Nay, pardon me, Trustees of this 
College, and gentlemen of the Faculty, and honored Alumni, 
pardon me when I say that this is not your property— 
not wholly yours, and it never can be. Every missionary 
and every lover of missions will claim that they have prop- 
erty here ; that this is Christ’s ground, and they are joint- 
heirs with Christ. The graduate of Yale and of Amherst 
shall tread these grounds, and claim that they have property 
here. ‘The Christian scholar from our Eastern and from our 
Western institutions, and many from the old world, shall yet 
tread these grounds and claim that they have property here. 
The Christian student shall open his heart to the associations 
of this place, and go hence a holier and a stronger man. 
And the weary missionary, revisiting his native land, after 
meditating here, shall go away refreshed and strengthened. 
Here, doubtless, will a missionary spirit be breathed into 
many a heart, and upon many a heart will a new baptism of 
that spirit be here poured out. 
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Bear with me while I add one thought more. We are 
not here to glorify men or places or institutions—but God. 
Those holy, praying men, whose names are so prominent 
before us to-day, could they speak in our ears, would say, 
‘ Not unto us, not unto us, to God give glory.’ 

And that meadow—beautiful as it is, there are others that 
might challenge comparison with it in respect to natural 
features. Why then should that be the favored and chosen 
spot to which the origin of the American Board must be 
traced? °* Even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.’ 

And the American Board itself—‘ From a little one it has 
become a thousand, and from a small one a strong nation.’ 
‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.’ 

And this seat of learning—Why should it be among her 
sons that this immense and growing evangelical enterprise 
took its rise? Because here God gave his unction from on 
high. 

To God, then, we commend this ground, that it may 
ever yield a harvest of sanctifying memories and quickening 
impulses. 

To God we commend this honored and beloved institution, 
that it may raise up a long succession of able and faithful 
men to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

To God we commend the American Board, that it may do 
its work with ever-increasing devotion and success, till the 
promised day come, when none shall say to his neighbor, 
‘ Know ye the Lord,’ for all shall know him from the least 
unto the greatest. 


Mr. Frevp. “A friend of Samuel J. Mills, who 
forty years ago was in frequent intercourse with 
him, has come to join us im our services to-day, 
and brought with him notes of conversations he 
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then had with his friend, which I am sure will 
interest you. I shall ask him to come forward and 
give us these notes, and some account of Mills.” 
Henry Hitz, Esq., of Boston, for thirty-two years 
Treasurer of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, said: 


Mr. Cuarrman:—Instead of occupying five minutes, I 
ought to apologize for standing here one moment; for I have 
not the honor to be a graduate nor a returned missionary ; 
although, through the favor of God, I have had the honor 
and the privilege and the happiness, in years past, from time 
to time, of extending a cup of cold water to one and another 
of the noble missionary band. 

It did not occur to me, until quite recently, that I had 
ever had any connection whatever with any one of the men 
of the haystack. But I hold in my hand a copy of a few 
words which I noted down about forty years ago. ‘They 
relate to Samuel J. Mills, and are as follows: 


«* New York,’’—where I then resided,—‘‘ Oct. 10, 1816. I 
called on Mr. Mills a few evenings since; and after sitting some 
time with him at his boarding-house, we walked in Broadway until 
half-past ten. The burden of his discourse was missionary exer- 
tions, missionary services, missionary labors. 

«This evening, on our way from prayer meeting, my sister and [ 
called on him, and he handed me some papers which he had previ- 
ously offered for my perusal. Among others was, ‘ A Word for 
Christ and the Heathen.’ 

«“New York, Noy. 19, 1816. Mr. Mills has returned to the 
city and handed me a Report. He will, in a few days, commence 
another tour to the South and West. 

‘<¢ Baltimore, Dec. 19, 1816. Ihave found Mr. Mills and spent 
the evening with him. He goes to Washington to-morrow morning.” 


The object of Mr. Mills, in our interviews, was to press 
upon my conscience the question of my becoming a mission- 
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ary. And he did his work thoroughly. But he found me 
with some mercantile entanglements. I was then twenty- 
two years of age, and I was about to embark for South Amer- 
ica, for commercial purposes. So, before we parted, he said 
to me, with a sweet smile which I well remember, “I hope 
you will be a missionary man.” And, Sir, I have not been 
entirely disobedient to what now seems to me to have been a 
sort of heavenly vision. And my life has been made so 
happy by endeavoring, in some measure, to act in accordance 
with the hope expressed by him, that I would recommend, 
most heartily, to these young men, and to those who are 
older, and to all, to follow the advice and imitate the example 
of Samuel J. Mills, who was himself emphatically a mzsston- 
ary man. 


Mr. Fretp. “The Sandwich Islands mission has 
been one of the most successful of all the missions 
undertaken from America. Its resulfs are most 
palpable, in the. social and political condition of 
that interesting group of islands, so near our own 
shores, and so likely at some future time to become 
a part of our political system. Let me ask you 
now to hear the Rev. E. W. Crark, one of their 
missionaries.” Mr. Clark, for the last twenty-nine 
years a missionary at the Sandwich Islands, re- 
sponded as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman:—lI need not say that my feelings have 
been deeply interested on this occasion. Nearly a year ago, 
when, in the distant islands of the sea, I first heard of this 
intended gathering, my heart beat with a desire to be present 
on this occasion ; but, separated as I then was many thou- 
sand miles from this consecrated spot, I little expected that 
such a privilege would be granted. 

It is now more than thirty years since I first became con- 
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nected with the little ‘Society of Brethren’ which was first 
formed here, and whose existence was, for many years, un- 
known to the outer world. It was a society formed, not to 
aid in sending the gospel to the heathen, but to effect a mis- 
sion to the heathen in its own members. All who united 
with it became pledged to go personally to the heathen, un- 
less Providence hedged up the way. 

While a member of the Seminary at Andover, if any one 
thing more than another impelled me strongly towards the 
work, in which it has been my privilege so long to labor, 
and in which I hope still to labor until called to a higher 
sphere, it was reading the manuscript records and corres- 
pondence of this Society of Brethren. Among this corres- 
pondence was the letter which has been read before us to-day. 
These records and a part of this correspondence were first 
written in cipher, as the Brethren did not think the time had 
come to divulge fully their plans to the world. 

What do we already behold, as the result of these small 
beginnings? It has been my privilege to witness some of 
these results in the islands of the great Pacific. Time will 
not allow me to go into detail. I can only say, that I have 
there witnessed a nation of barbarians transformed into a 
state of comparative Christian civilization. The bloody keau 
has been exchanged for the Christian temple, and the imple- 
ments of savage warfare for the implements of civilized life. 
And the nation is now fast advancing in the graces of the 
Christian religion, and in every kind of useful knowledge. 

And more than this, they have caught the spirit which 
animated the brethren who met at the haystack, and are going 
forth to regions beyond, diffusing abroad to other islands the 
same blessings which they have received in answer to the 
prayers and efforts here set in motion. 

It is fitting that there should be here some memorial to 
commemorate the beginnings of this great work, which is to 
go on, until every island and every continent shall be vocal 
with the praises of Him whom to know is life eternal ! 
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Mr. Fretp. “ We have another missionary re- 
turned from Ceylon, the Rev. Mr. Horsineron, 
who will, I trust, speak for himself.” Rev. Henry 
R. Hoisington, of Williamstown, Mass., who has 
labored as a missionary in Ceylon some twenty 
years, said: 


Mr. Cuarrman:—We have spoken of the stream that 
had its rise in these heights of Zion. I have been down 
into the low lands of earth, and stood on the banks of that 
stream as it flowed far hence. Not like the sacred, the fabled 
Ganges, which flows from Siva’s locks, in his own Kailasam, 
and thence makes its way across our crescent moon, and 
bursts forth from the snow-capped Himalaya of Northern 
India. No,—it is “the river of God,” on the banks of 
which grow the trees whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. ‘There, under its transforming influence, have I 
seen the little heathen girl, wild in her appearance as the 
goats of the desert mountain, tamed and converted ; and 
have seen her develop into the beauty and loveliness of 
Christian life—shining in the centre of a Christian family as a 
light ina dark place. There, too, have I seen the little Tamil 
lad rise up into Christian and civilized life; and, in a few 
short years, stand forth as a herald of the cross, or the advo- 
cate of right, in a way that would do honor to our pulpits, 
or to any bar of justice in this land. Did time permit, I 
should like to speak more particularly of the blessed influ- 
ences of this stream as it flows onward. Its results shall be 
seen in that glorious Jubilee in the New Jerusalem above. 
May you, Sir,—may we all be there, to share in that blessed 
Jubilee. 


Mr. Fievp. “The Oberlin Institute, a well 
known literary institution of Ohio, is fitly repre- 
sented on this occasion by a beloved and distin- 
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guished alumnus of our College, the Rev. Joun 
Morcan, of whom I may speak as the friend of 
many years, and whose presence with us is most 
grateful to more than one. We hope now to hear 
from him.” Professor Morgan said in answer : 


Mr. Cuarrman :—lIn answer to your too friendly call, I 
should count it a high privilege to say a few words ; but the 
interest of this great occasion, and the brilliancy and great- 
ness of the ideas to which we have all listened with breath- 
less attention, have really almost extinguished what litle 
light belonged to my thoughts, and even driven them quite 
out of my mind. And so affecting a pathos has wrought in 
the utterances of the speakers that I feel overwhelmed—have 
experienced annihilation—or rather, as our brethren from 
India might say, absorption. 

My friend, the President, has called me out as one among 
the representatives of other institutions. An alumnus of this 
College, I have been engaged for twenty years in laying the 
foundations of an institution whose fundamental principle in 
the education of youth is, to make religion paramount ; liter- 
ature and science, not the less valued, subordinate ; in short, 
to educate youth into such men as the humble heroes of the 
haystack. Perhaps we may have somewhat indulged the 
supposition that we were trying to do this more devotedly 
and more thoroughly than most other schools and colleges ; 
but the spirit that has manifested itself to-day, in the officers 
and friends of my Alma Mater, will send me back to my 
western work with no conceit of superiority, but stronger in 
the purpose to make the promotion of piety supreme in the 
business of education. And when I tell my colleagues of 
the scenes of this day, I shall with satisfaction see them 
inspired with renewed zeal by a generous emulation. It is 
fit that the young Western emigrant child should learn of 
the venerable Eastern mother. 
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Mr. Fretp then called upon Rev. W. FrepEric 
Wittrams, who has been a missionary in Assyria 
for seven years, and he responded by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer in Arabic. 


Mr. Frexp asked the attention of the audience to 
the singing of Bishop Heber’s Missionary Hymn, 
in the language of the Sandwich Islands, by Rey. 
Hiram Binewam, one of the pioneers of the Ha- 
waiian Mission. Mr. Bingham said: 


Mr. Cuarrman :—A single stanza will probably suffice. 
A delightful part of the duty of the foreign missionary is to 
teach the heathen to sing the songs of Zion, in honor of the 
glorious Redeemer of the nations, who justly claims the 
songs of all the earth. I propose to sing a part of the 
Misssionary Hymn, translated into the Hawaiian language, 
and often sung by the people there, at their Monthly Con- 
cert meetings, when they pray for the prosperity of this 
cause, and contribute freely for extending the gospel to other 
countries. I will give you the third verse. 


He then sung in Hawaiian, much to the ac- 
ceptance of the audience, the verse commencing, 
“Shall we, whose souls are lighted,” to the tune 


of the Missionary Hymn. 


Pe-hea la ke ho-o-le 
Ka-kou i ao-la mai, 
I ka-na-ka po-u-li, 
Ta la-ma e o-la’i ; 
Ke O-la, o ke O-la 
Hoo6-la-ha ae ka-kou, 
I lo-he i ka Me-si-a, 
A e hu-li ko ke ao. 
13 
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At this period, time failed, though speakers 
abounded, and the audience were in the spirit ; 
and all joined in singing to the tune of “ Old Hun- 
dred” the following: 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, 
Does his successive journeys run ; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


Behold the islands with their kings ; 
And Europe her best tribute brings ; 
From North to South the princes meet, 
To pay their homage at his feet. 


There Persia, glorious to behold— 
There India shines in Eastern gold ; 
And barbarous nations, at his word, 
Submit and bow, and own their Lord. 


Let every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honors to their King ; 

Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth repeat the long Amen. 


The Benediction was pronounced by the Rev. 
SamugEL H. Cox, D. D., of Owego, N. Y. 


NOTICE. 


Witu the leave of Providence, there will be a Missionary 
Prayer-meeting at the Haystack, on the morning of Commence- 
ment day, August, 1857, at sunrise. Friends of missions are 
invited to be present. This is intended to be the first in a series 
of meetings, to be held annually at the same hour and place. 
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APPENDIX. 


Wr insert the following Letter from Hon. Cuarins A. 
Dewey, LL. D., who has been a Trustee of Williams Col- 
lege for thirty-two years, containing a tribute to Rev. Dr. 
Grirrin, which he intended to have given, had his health 
permitted. 


Hon. D. D. Fret, 


Dear Sir,—I deeply regret that I am unable to be present at 
the meeting of the Alumni of the College, to be held on the 
morrow, and to comply with the request, that, as one of the “older 
graduates,”’ I would address the meeting. 

This Missionary Jubilee, and the events it is designed to com- 
memorate, are matters of deep interest to every Christian philan- 
thropist. But to those long connected with Williams College, and 
who feel deeply interested in all that appertains to its past history, 
as well as its future usefulness, this day is of special interest, 
commemorating, as it does, events directly connected with this 
institution. These incidents, hardly known in their day, and 
certainly little noticed, are now the acknowledged germ of that 
great instrumentality in civilizing and Christianizing the heathen 
world, the ‘‘ American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions.”’ 

The warm spirit of devotion to their Alma Mater, which now 
so generally pervades the hearts of the Alumni of Williams 
College, is doing for her a noble work, and one destined to tell 
on her future progress. 

You have, at your recent annual gathering of the Alumni and 
friends of the institution, performed a duty too long neglected, 
that of securing the erection of a monument to the memory of the 
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gallant Colonel Witrrams, the founder of the College, upon the 
spot where he fell in the service of his country. This has been 
done, and will ever be a remembrance, alike of the patriotic 
founder, and the College that bears his honored name. 

As friends of the College, and on the broader ground of friends 
of the great cause of missions to the heathen world, we are now 
called to another duty, that of perpetuating the memory of the 
men, and their deeds, who at this institution, and on this ground, 
commenced those movements which have resulted in the extended 
missionary operations of the American Board. Here, if any where, 
should the names of our own Mitts, Hat and Ricuarps be held 
in grateful remembrance. 

In contemplating these early days in the history of our Foreign 
Missions, another honored name is never to be forgotten. Such 
was the direct connection of Rey. Dr. Grirrry, with the move- 
ments of Mills and Hall, that the history of these incipient steps 
of this youthful band would be but imperfectly written, without 
alluding to the influence resulting from his counsels and his pen. 
He was one of the fathers of the church, to whom they went for 
counsel, to whom they breathed forth those thoughts yet concealed 
from the world, and by whom they were strengthened and encouraged 
in the great work they were meditating. When they would pre- 
pare the minds of their fellow-men for this noble work of benevo- 
lence, they republished, and circulated extensively the ‘ Missionary 
Sermon” of Dr. Griffin. The association of Dr. Griffin with this 
Christian enterprise in its earlier stages, and his knowledge of the 
place and the scenes that occurred here in 1806-7, were subse- 
quently of great moment to this institution. 

In 1821, Dr. Griffin was invited to the presidency of this 
institution. It was not then, as now, all sunshine and prosperity. 
Others more timid, and less acquainted with its early history, 
would have declined the responsibilities he assumed in the state of 
the College at that time. But Dr. Griffin had the full belief that 
this College was not an institution to become extinct, or to shine 
with a dim light—that on the contrary, in its early history, he 
had the evidence of the divine favor upon the institution, and that 
it was destined greatly to prosper, and to be the acknowledged 
instrument of great good to the cause of Christianity and sound 
learning. 
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How fully has this been already realized, and how great the 
occasion for a day of Jubilee for our Alma Mater, and especially 
for the good she has been instrumental in accomplishing, through 
her sons, Mills, Hall and Richards, those pioneers in the great 
work of Foreign Missions. 

Yours very truly, 


Cuartes A. Duwey. 
Northampton, August 4, 1856. 


We also take the liberty of adding the following extracts 
from a letter of the Rey. Dr. Cox, which appeared in the 
New York Evangelist, soon after the Jubilee, at which he 
was present. 


** * * «Tt is my own opinion, that, under God, Grirrin 
was the proper author, the real originator, of the whole matter of 
commemoration, in reference to the scenes and the men of the 
Haystack! But for him, the whole of it would have been 
serenely anchored amid the sunk reefs of oblivion. * * * 

“That Institution [Williams College] was born, I think, in my 
own natal year, 1793. It has had, if I mistake not, four Presidents 
—all men of note and mark—Rev. Drs. Fitch, Moore, Griffin, Hop- 
kins. Moore alone, I knew not. With Griffin, my friend, my pa- 
ternal counsellor,—that man whose gifted magnanimity of character 
was appropriately symbolized in the gigantic proportions of his per- 
son,—with him I was intimate, with reason I esteemed and loved 
him. If I preached for him often, he paid me for it—in censures 
and criticisms, that left me his grateful debtor; as I never saw 
any thing in them worse than love and wisdom and learning, the 
kind faithfulness of a patriarchal oversight, eminently Paulian and 
good! He conferred with me in 1821, when about acceding to 
the Presidency of Williams College. And what so swayed him in 
its favor? He had other offers, in different and distant directions. 
It was—religion in general ; and the memories of the Haysrack 
in particular! From the time of his accession, it was his frequent 
theme, if not his hobby, in public and in private. To myself, 
not to speak of many others, he was full, frequent, and fresh, on 
that topic, always. He religiously viewed missrons with almost 
prophetic vision ; and wrote of them, as it were with a quill 
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plucked from the pinion of the Apocalyptic angel, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach, and soaring in mid-heaven as he 
pursued his flight. At the Commencement in 1828, I was present, 
and heard him preach—in his sermon adverting to Mills, and his 
prayers, and the haystack, and the resulting American Board of 
Missions. Griffin it was that rescued it all from inevitable Lethe, 
else its early tomb. * * * * Ye sons of Williams, be sure to 
remember, by the next semi-centennial publication occurrent, and 
mention it too, that Grrrrin it was that started to posterity the 
salutary memories of the men of the haystack.” 


There were many returned missionaries present, who could 
not take part in the exercises, for want of time. We have 
not been able to get a full list:—among them were Rey. 
Cyrus T. Mills, from Ceylon; Rev. Ozro French, from 
Bombay ; and Rev. Henry Rankin, from China, a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Board. 

The following account of a meeting of some of them may 
be of interest. It was drawn up by one of those present. 


After the close of Commencement exercises, on the sixth of 
August, by invitation of Prof. Lincoln, the returned missionaries 
met at his house, and enjoyed an hour of social and religious inter- 
course, reviewing scenes of missionary life, looking forward to 
future labors and trials, and imploring the divine blessing on the 
missionary enterprise. They were obligingly entertained by Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Still later, the same evening, there was a meeting of missionaries 
from the Sandwich Islands, and their children who were then in 
the place. They met and spent the evening at the house of Mrs. 
Crane. Asa remarkable fact, the number present amounted to 
twenty-three, viz. 

Mr. Bingham and daughter, and a daughter of Mr. Thurston, or 
the two youngest daughters of the first two ordained missionaries 
sent to the Sandwich Islands in 1819. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark, about to return, and a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, soon to return, and a son and daughter. 

Mrs. Dr. Judd, a son and two daughters about to return. 

Mrs. Diell, formerly of the Seamen’s Chaplaincy there. 
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A daughter of Mr. Richards. 

A son and daughter of Mr. Coan. 

A son of Mr. Lyman. 

A son of Mr. Lyons. 

A son of Mr. Alexander. 

A son of Mr. Gulick, brother of Dr. Gulick of Micronesia ; and 

A son of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Rey. Miron Winslow, from India, and other friends were also 
present. 

These children of the missionaries, all arrived at maturity, are most 
of them endeavoring to finish their education at our schools and 
Colleges, with a view to active usefulness, at the Islands or else- 
where. Some, however, were well educated at the Islands, where 
a College is now established, for the children of missionaries and 
others in that quarter. This was a delightful interview. There 
was speaking and agreeable singing in Hawaiian and English, one 
of the Misses Judd presiding at the piano-forte, and the others 
carrying three or four parts. Letters were read and communica- 
tions made from the Sandwich Islands and Micronesia ; and meas- 
ures were taken to secure a correspondence and co-operation be- 
tween the class of the missionary sons and daughters who are in this 
country from the Islands, and those who remain there and are united 
in a “‘ missionary society’’ for supporting some one or more of their 
own number, in carrying the gospel to heathen tribes. The next 
annual meeting of this kind is expected to be at New Haven, Ct., 
at the time of the Yale College Commencement, 1857. The mis- 
sion and the nation were commended by prayer to the great Bene- 
factor who has ever borne that mission as on eagle’s wings, and 
whose word to the propagators of his gospel, ‘‘ Go, teach all na- 
tions ””—*‘ Lo, I am with you always,”’ is of divine authority and 
unchanging truth. 
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ADDRESS. 


THERE is no greater or more striking contrast, than exists 
between a thing that is alive, and a thing that is dead; be- 
tween a product of nature, and a product of mechanism ; be- 
tween a thing which has a principle within it, and a “thing 
of shreds and patches.” The human mind notices this con- 
trast between the various objects that come before it, the 
quicker and the more sharply, because it is itself a living 
thing, and because its own operations are unifying, organizing, 
and vivifying, in their nature. We sometimes speak of the 
mechanism of the human understanding, and of a mechani- 
zing process as going on within it. But this language is 
metaphorical, and employed to denote the uniformity and 
certainty of intellectual processes, rather than their real na- 
ture. Man is a living soul, and there is no action anywhere, 
or in any thing, that is more truly and purely vital, more en- 
tirely diverse from and hostile to the mechanical and the 
dead, than the genuine action of the human mind. Tence it 
is, that the mind notices this contrary quality and charac- 
teristic in an object, with the rapidity of instinct, and starts 
back from it with a sort of organic recoil. Life detects death, 
and shrinks from death instantaneously. Nature abhors Art 
and artifice, as decidedly as, according to the old philosophy, 
it abhors a vacuum. 

This distinction between the natural and the artificial, fur- 
nishes a clue to the difference which runs through all the 
productions of man, and reveals the secret of their excellence 
or their defects. How often and how spontaneously do we 
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sum up our whole admiration of a work by saying, “‘it is nat- 
ural,” and our whole dislike by the words, “it is artificial ?” 
The naturalness and life-likeness in the one case, are the 
spring of all that has pleased us; the formality and artifice in 
the other, are the source of all that has repelled or disgusted 
us. Even when we go no further in our criticism, this gen- 
eral statement of conformity or oppugnancy to Nature, seems 
to be a sufficient criticism. And with good reason. For, if 
a production has nature, has life in it, it has real and perma- 
nent excellence. It has the germ and root of all excellencies. 
And if it has not nature or life in it—if it is a mechanical, or 
artificial, or a formal thing—it has the elements of all defects 
and all faults in it. 
” It will be noticed here, that we have used the term Art in 
its more common and bad sense of contrariety to Nature, and 
not in that technical and best signification of the word, which 
implies the oneness and unison of the two. For, true Art— 
Fine Art—has Nature in it, and the genuine artist, be he 
painter, or poet, or orator, is one who paints, or sings, or 
speaks, with a natural freedom and freshness. Hence it is, 
that we are impressed by the great productions of Fine Art, 
in the same way that we are by the works of Nature. A 
painting, warm from the easel of Claude Lorraine, appeals to 
what is alive in us, in the same genial way that a vernal 
landscape does. An oration from a clear brain, a beating 
heart, and a glowing lip, produces effects analogous to those 
of light, and fire, and the electric currents. In this way, a 
mysterious union is found to exist between outward nature 
and that inward nature in the soul of man, which we call 
genius; and in this way we see that there is no essential dif 
ference between Nature and Art. 

But in the other and more common sense of the term Art— 
and the sense in which we shall employ it at this time—there 
is no such mystic union and unison between it and Nature. 
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It is its very contrary ; so much so, that the one kills and expels 
the other; so much so, that, as we have said, the one affords 
a universal test of the faultiness, and the other of the excel- 
lence of the productions of the human mind, in all depart- 
ments of effort. For the Natural is the true, while the Arti- 
ficial is the false. Truth is the inmost essence of that principle 
by which a production of the human mind is so organized 
and vitalized, as to make a fresh and powerful impression. 
Whenever, in any department of effort, the human mind has 
reached the truth, and is able to give a simple and sincere 
expression to it, we find the product full of nature, full of life, 
full of freshness, full of impression. This, and this ultimately, 
is the plain secret of the charm in every work of genius and 
of power. In every instance, the influence which sways the 
observer, or the hearer, or the reader, is the influence of the ver- 
itable reality—of the real and the simple truth. The Artificial, 
on the contrary, is the false. Examine any formal production 
whatever, and we shall be brought back in the end to a pre- 
tence —to a falsehood. The mind of the author is not filled 
with the truth, and yet he pretends to an utterance of the 
truth. Its working is not genial and spontaneous like that of 
nature, and yet he must give out that it is. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the process, therefore, an artificial produc- 
tion is essentially untrue, unreal, and hence unnatural. 

We have thus briefly directed attention to this very com- 
mon distinction between the Natural and the Artificial, and 
to the ground of it, for the purpose of introducing the general 
topic upon which we propose to speak on this occasion: 
which is, 


THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF A NATURAL Ruerorioc, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE WORK OF THE PREACHER. 


There is no branch of knowledge so liable to an artificial 
method, as that of Rhetoric. Strictly defined, it is, indeed, 
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as Milton calls it, an instrumental art, and hence, from its 
very nature, its appropriate subject-matter is the form of a 
discourse. While Philosophy, and History, and Theology, 
are properly occupied with the substance of human composi- 
tion— with truth itself and thought itself—to Rhetoric is left 
the humbler task of putting this material into a form suited 
to it. Hence, it is evident, that by the very nature and defi- 
_ nition of Rhetoric, this department of knowledge and of dis- 
cipline is liable to formalism and artificiality. While the 
mind is carried by the solid, material branches of educa- 
tion, further and further into the very substance of truth 
itself—while History, and Philosophy, and Theology, by 
their very structure and contents, tend to deepen and 
strengthen the mental processes, Rhetoric, in common with 
the whole department of Fine Art, seems to induce superfici- 
ality and formality. And when a bad tendency seems to 
receive aid from a legitimate department of human know- 
ledge, it is no wonder that it should gain ground until it con- 
vert the whole department into its own nature. Hence, as 
matter of fact, there is no branch of knowledge—no part of 
a general system of education—so much infected, in all ages, 
with the merely formal, the merely hollow, the merely arti- 
ficial, and the totally lifeless, as Rhetoric. The epigram 
which Ausonius wrote under the portrait of the Rhetorician, 
Rufus, might, with too much truth, be applied to the Rheto- 
rician generally ; 
Ipse rhetor, est imago imaginis.* 

The need, therefore, of a Rhetoric that educates like na- 
ture, and not artificially —a Rhetoric that organizes and 
vitalizes the material that is made over to it for purposes of 
form—is apparent at first glance. Without such a method 
of expression, the influence of the solid branches of educa- 


* Ausonii Epig. u. 
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tion themselves, is neutralized. However full of fresh and 
original thought the mind may be, if it has been trained up 
in a mode of presenting it, that is in its own nature artificial 
and destructive of life, the freshness and originality will all 
disappear in the process of imparting it to another mind. <A 
Rhetoric that is conformed to nature and to truth, is needed, 
therefore, in order that the department itself, may be co- 
ordinate with those higher departments of knowledge in 
which the foundation of mental education is laid. Without 
such a concurrence with the material branches of education, 
such a merely formal and instrumental branch as that of 
Rhetoric, is useless, and worse than useless. For it only 
diverts the mind from the thought to the expression, without 
any gain to the latter, and to the positive detriment of the 
former. 

Rhetoric, therefore, can be a truly educating and influen- 
tial department, only in proportion as it is organizing in its 
fundamental character. In order to this, it must be grounded 
first of all in logic, or the laws of thinking, and so become 
not a mere collection of rules for the structure and decoration 
of single sentences, but a habit and process of the human 
mind. The Rhetorician must make his first sacrifice to the 
austerer muses. In an emblematic series by one of the early 
Florentine engravers, Rhetoric is represented by a female 
figure of dignified and commanding deportment, witha helmet 
surmounted by a regal crown on her head, and a naked 
sword in her right hand. And so it should be. Softness and 
grace, and beauty, must be supported by strength and prowess ; 
the golden and jewelled crown must be defended by the iron 
helmet and the steel sword. A rhetorical mind, therefore, 
in the best and proper sense of the term, is at bottom a con- 
structive mind—a mind capable of methodizing and organ- 
izing its acquisitions and reflections into forms of symmetry 
and strength, and in a greater or less degree of beauty. It 
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is a mind which, in the effort to express itself, begins from 
within and works outward, and whose product is, for this 
reason, characterized by the unity and thorough organization 
of a product of Nature. Such an example, was the mind of 
Demosthenes, and such a product.is the Oration for the Crown. 
The oratorical power of this great master is primarily a 
constructive ability—an ability to arrange and methodize. 
Take away this deeply-running and vigorous force by which 
the various parts of the discourse—the whole materiel of the 
plan and division—are compelled and compacted together, 
and this orator falls into the same class with the Gorgiases 
and the false Rhetoricians of all ages. Take away the organ- 
ization of the Oration for the Crown, and a style and diction 
a hundred fold more brilliant and gorgeous than that which 
now clothes it, would not save it from the fate of the false 
Rhetoric of all ages. 

Such again, for example, was the mind of the Apostle 
Paul, and such the character of his Rhetoric. Those short 
epistles, which like godliness are profitable for all things, 
and ought to be as closely studied by the sermonizer as they 
are by the theologian —are as jointed and linked in their parts 
as the human frame itself, and as continuous in the flow of 
their trains of thought, as the current of a river. The mind 
of this great first preacher to the Gentiles—this great first 
sermonizer to cultivated and sceptical Paganism—was also 
an organizing mind. How naturally does Christian doctrine, 
as it comes forth from this intellect, whose native character- 
istics were not destroyed, but only heightened and purified by 
inspiration—how naturally and inevitably does Christian 
truth take on forms that are fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, statements that 
are at. once logic and Rhetoric—and satisfy both the reason 
and the feelings. For does not the profoundest theologian 
study the Epistle to the Romans to find ultimate and absolute 
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statements in sacred science, and does not the most unlettered 
Christian read and pray over this same epistle, that his devo- 
tions may be kindled and his heart made better? Does not, 
to use the illustration of the Christian Father— does not the 
lamb find a fording place and the elephant a swimming place 
in this mighty unremitting stream ? 

This thoroughness in the elaboration of the principal ideas 
of a discourse, and this closeness in compacting them into 
the unity of a plan, is, therefore, a prime power in eloquence, 
and it is that which connects Rhetoric with all the other de- 
partments of human knowledge, or rather makes it the organ 
by and through which these find a full and noble expression. 
For, contemplated from this point of view, what is the orator 
but a man of culture, who is able to ¢ed/ in round and full 
tones what he knows; and what is oratory but the art whereby 
the acquisitions and reflections of the general human mind 
are communicated to the present and the future. We cannot, 
therefore, taking this view of the nature of Rhetoric, as 
essentially organizing in its character, separate it from the 
higher departments of History, or Philosophy, or Theology, 
but must regard it as co-ordinate and concurrent with them. 
The rhetorical process is to go on in education, along with 
these other processes of acquisition and information and 
reflection, so that the final result shall be a mind not only 
disciplined inwardly, but manifested outwardly to other 
minds —so that there shall be not only an intellect full of 
thought, and a heart beating with feeling, and an imagina- 
tion glowing with imagery, but a living expression of them 
all, in forms of unity and simplicity, and beauty and gran- 
deur. In this way, Rhetoric really becomes what it was 
once claimed to be, the very crown and completion of all 
culture, and the rhetorical discipline, the last accomplish- 
ment in the process of education, when the man becomes 
prepared to take the stand on the orator’s bema— before his 
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fellow men, and dares to attempt a transfer of his conscious- 
ness into them. 

A second characteristic of a natural Rhetoric is the amplc- 
Fying power. If Rhetoric should stop with the mere organ- 
izing of thought, it might be difficult to distinguish it from 
logic. But this organizing power in the Rhetorician, is ac- 
companied by another ability which is more purely orator- 
ical. We mean the ability to dwell amply upon an idea 
until it has unfolded all its folds, and lays off richly in broad, 
full view. We mean the ability to melt the hard solid ore 
with so thorough and glowing a heat, that it will run and 
spread like water. We mean the ability to enlarge and 
illustrate upon a condensed and cubic idea, until its contents 
spread out into a wide expanse for the career of the imagin- 
ation and the play of the feelings. 

This union of an organizing with an amplifying power, 
may be said to be the whole of Rhetoric. He who should 
combine both in perfect proportions, would be the ideal orator 
of Cicero. For while the former—power presents truth in its 
clear and connected form for the understanding, the latter 
transmutes it into its imaginative and impassioned forms, and 
the product of these two powers, when they are blended into 
one living energy, is Eloquence. For Eloquence, among the 
many definitions that have been given, is the union of Phi- 
losophy and Poetry, in order to a practical end. When, 
therefore, the logical organization is clothed upon with the 
imaginative and impassioned amplification, there arises “a 
combination and a form indeed” —a mental product adapted 
more than all others, to move and influence the human mind. 

But we shall see still more clearly into the essential char- 
acteristics of a Natural Rhetoric, by passing, as we now do, 
after this brief analysis, to the second part of our discourse, 
which proposes to treat of the worth and importance of such 
a Ithetoric to the preacher. 
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I. And in the first place, a natural as distinguished from 
an artificial Rhetoric, is of the highest worth to the preacher, 
because it is fruitful. 

The preacher is one who, from the nature of his calling, is 
obliged to originate a certain amount of thought within a lim- 
ited period of time, which is constantly and uniformly recur- 
ring. One day in every seven, as regularly as the motion of 
the globe brings it around, he is compelled to address his fel- 
low men upon the very highest themes, in a manner and to an 
extent that will secure their attention and interest. No pro- 
fession, consequently makes such a steady and unintermittent 
draught upon the resources of the mind as the clerical, and 
no man so much needs the aid of a fertile and fruitful method 
of discoursing as the Christian preacher. Besides this great 
amount of thinking and composition that is required of him, 
he is moreover shut up to a comparatively small number of 
topics, and. cannot derive that assistance from variety of sub- 
jects, and novelty in circumstances, which the secular orator 
avails himself of so readily. The truths of Christianity are 
few and simple, and though they are richer and more in- 
exhaustible than all others; they furnish little that is novel 
or striking. The power that is in them to interest and move 
men, must be educed from their simple and solid substance, 
and not from their great number or variety. The preacher 
may, it is true, be able to maintain a sort of interest in his 
hearers by the biographical, or geographical, or archaeological 
or historical, or literary accompaniments of the Scriptures, 
but his permanent influence and power over them as a preach- 
er, must come from his ability to develop clearly, profound- 
ly and freshly, a few simple and unadorned doctrines. [ar 
be it from me to undervalue the importance of that training 
and study by which we are introduced into that elder and orien- 
tal world, in which the Bible had its origin, and with whose 
scenery, manners and customs, and modes of living and 
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thinking, it will be connected to the end of time. N o student 
of the Scriptures, and especially no sacred orator, can make 
himself too much at home in the gorgeous East; too famil- 
iar with that Hebrew spirit which colors like blood the whole 
Bible — New Testament as well as Old Testament— but at the 
same time he should remember that all this knowledge is but 
a means to an end—that he cannot as a preacher of the 
Word, rely upon this as the last source whence he is to de- 
rive subject matter for his thinking and discourse year 
after year, but must by it all be carried down to deeper and 
more perennial fountains—to the few infinite facts and the 
few infinite truths of Christianity. 

The need, therefore, of a Rhetorical method, that is in its 
own nature fertile and fruitful, is plain. And what other 
ability can succeed but that organizing and amplifying power 
which we have seen to be the substance of the Rhetoric of 
Nature as the contrary of Art. Through the former of these, 
the preacher’s mind is led into the inmost structure and fab- 
ric of the individual doctrine, and so of the whole Christian 
system ; and through the latter he is enabled tounroll and 
display the endless richness of the contents. It is safe to say 
that a mind which has once acquired this natural method of 
developing and presenting Christian truth, cannot be exhaust- 
ed. No matter how much drain may be made upon it—no 
matter how often it may be called upon to preach the “ things 
new and old”? —it cannot be made dry. The more it is drawn 
from, the more salient and bulging is the fullness with which 
it wells up and pours over. For this organic method is the 
key and the clue. He whois master of it—he with whom it 
has become a mental habit and process— will find the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge in the Scriptures, opening 
readily and richly to him. He will find his mind habitually 
in the vein. 
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II. And this brings us to a second characteristic of a Nat- 
ural Rhetoric, whereby it is of the greatest worth to the preach- 
er, viz, that it is a genial and invigorating method, All 
the discipline of the human mind ought to minister to its 
enjoyment and its strength. That is a false method of disci- 
pline, by which the human mind is made to work by an un- 
genial effort, much more by spasms and convulsively. It was 
made to work like nature itself, calmly, cautiously, strongly, 
and happily. When, therefore, we find a system of training, 
resulting in a labored, anxious, intermittent and irksome ac- 
tivity, we may be sure that something is wrong in it. The 
fruits of all methods of discipline that conform to the nature 
of the human mind and the nature of truth, are freedom, 
boldness, continuety, and pleasure of execution. In this con- 
nection weakness and tedium are faults —sickness is sin. 

But the mental method for which we are pleading, while 
making the most severe and constant draft upon the mental 
faculties, at the same time braces them and inspires them 
with power. The mind of the orator, in this slow organiza- 
tion and continuous amplification of the materials with 
which itis laboring, is itself affected by a reflex action. That 
truth — that divine truth— which the preacher is endeavoring 
to throw out, that it may renovate and edify the soul of a fel- 
low being at the same time strikes in and invigorates his own 
mind, and swells his own heart with joy. 

This feature—this genial vigor—in what we have styled 
a Natural Rhetoric, acquires additional importance, when we 
recur to the fact that has already been mentioned, viz, that 
inasmuch as Rhetoric is a formal or instrumental department, 
its influence _is liable to become and too often has become, de- 
bilitating to the human mind. When this branch of disci- 
pline becomes artificial and mechanical in its character, by 
being severed too much from those profounder and more solid 
departments of human knowledge from whose root and fatness 
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it must derive all its nourishment and circulating juices — 
when Rhetoric degenerates into a mere collection of rules for 
the structure of sentences and the finish of expression—no 
studies or training will do more to diminish the resources of 
the mind, and to benumb and kill the vitality of the soul, 
than the Rhetorical. The eye is kept upon the form merely, 
and no mind individual or national, was ever made strong or 
fertile by the contemplation of mere form. The mind under 
such a tutorage works by rote instead of from an inward influ- 
ence and an organic law. In reality, its action is a surface- 
action, which only irritates and tires out its powers. Perhaps 
the strongest objections that have been advanced against a 
Rhetorical course of instruction, find their support and force 
here. Men complain of the dryness and the want of genial- 
ity of a professed Rhetorician. The common mind is not 
satisfied with his studious artifice and his measured move- 
ments, but craves something more—it craves a robust and 
hearty utterance, a hale and lifesome method. Notice that 
it is not positively displeased with this precision and finish of 
the Rhetorician, but only with the lack of a genial impulse 
under it. It is its sins of omission that have brought Rheto- 
ric into disrepute. 

But when the training, under consideration, results in a 
genial and invigorating process, by which the profoundest 
thinking and the best feeling of the soul are discharged to 
the utmost, and yet the mind feels the more buoyant for it, 
and the stronger for it, allsuch objections vanish. There is, we 
are confident—there is a method of disciplining the mind 
in the direction of Rhetoric, and for the purposes of form and 
style, that does not in the least diminish the vigor and the 
healthiness of its natural processes. If there is not, then the 
department should be annihilated. If there can be no Rhe- 
torical training in the schools, but such as is destructive of 
the freshness, and originality, and geniality of native impul- 
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ses and native utterances, then it were far better to leave the 
mind to its unpruned and tangled luxuriance —to let it wan- 
der at its own sweet will, and bear with its tedious windings and 
its endless eddies. Here and there, at least, there would be an 
onward movement, and the inspiration of a forward motion. 
But it isnot so. For says Shakspeare :— 
There is an Art which * * * shares 
With great creating Nature. 

There is a close and elaborate discipline which is in harmony 
with the poetry and the feeling and the eloquence of the hu- 
man soul, and which, therefore, may be employed to evoke and 
express it. There is a Rhetoric which, when it has been 
wrought into the mind, and has become a spontaneous method 
and an instinctive habit with it, does not in the least impair 
the elasticity and vigor of nature, because in the phrase of 
the same great poet and master of form, from whom we 
have just quoted, “It is an Art that N ature makes, or 
rather an Art which itselfis Nature.” Such a Rhetoric may, 
indeed, be defined to be an Art, or discipline, which enables 
man to be natural—an Art that simply develops the gen- 
uine and hearty qualities of the man himself—of the mind 
itself. For the purpose of all discipline in this direction is 
not to impose upon the mind a style of thought and ex- 
pression unnatural and alien to it, but simply to aid the mind 
to be itself, and to show itself out in the most genuine and 
sincere manner. The Rhetorical Art is to join on upon the 
nature and constitution of the individual man, so that what 
is given by creation, and what is acquired by culture shall be 
homogeneous, mutually aiding and aided, reciprocally influ- 
encing and influenced. And let not this mental veracity — 
this truthfulness to a man’s individuality and mental struc- 
ture—be thought to be an easy acquisition. It is really the 
last and highest accomplishment. It is a very difficult thing for 
a discourser to be himself, genuinely and without affectation. 
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It is a still more difficult thing for an orator—a man who has 
come out before a listening and criticising auditory — to be 
himself, genuinely, fearlessly and without mannerism com- 
municating himself to his auditors precisely as he really is. A 
simple and natural style, says Pascal, always strikes us witha 
sort of surprise—for while we are on the lookout for an qu- 
thor, we find a man—while we are expecting a formal art, 
we find a throbbing heart. This is really the highest grade 
of culture, and the point toward which it should always aim 
to bring Nature out, by means of art; and Rhetorical disci- 
pline, instead of leaving the pupil ten fold more formal and 
artificial than it found him, ought to send him out among 
men, the most artless, the most hearty, and the most genuine 
man of them all. 

Now of what untold worth is such a mental method and 
habit to the preacher of the Word! On this method, literal- 
ly and without a metaphor, the more he works the stronger 
he becomes ; the more he toils the happier he is. He finds 
the invention and composition of discourse a means of self- 
culture and of self-enjoyment. He finds that that labor to 
which he has devoted his life, and to which, perhaps, in the 
outset, he went with something of a hireling’s feeling, is no 
irksome task, but the source of the noblest and most buoyant 
happiness. That steady unintermittent drain upon his thought 
and his feeling, which he feared would soon exsiccate his 
brain and leave his heart dry as powder, he finds is only an 
outlet for the ever accumulating waters ! 

This invigorating and genial influence of the Rhetorical 
method, now under consideration, furthermore, is of special 
worth in the present state of the world. There never was a 
time when the general mind was so impatient of dullness as 
now. He who addresses audiences at the present day must 
be vigorous and invigorating, or he is nothing. Hence the 
temptation, which is too often yielded to by the sacred orator 
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to leave the legitimate field of Christian discourse and to 
range in that border land which skirts it, or perhaps to pass 
into a region of thought that is really profane and secular. 
The preacher feels the need of saying something fresh, vigor- 
ous and genial, and not being able to discourse in this style 
upon the old and standing themes of the Bible, he endeavors 
to christianize those secular and temporal themes with which 
the general mind is already too intensely occupied, that he 
may find in them subjects for entertaining and, as he thinks, 
original discourse. But this course, on the part of the Chris- 
tian minister, must always end in the decline of spiritual reli- 
gion, both in his own heart, and in that of the Church. No- 
thing, in the long run, is truly edifying to the Christian man 
or the Christian Church, that is not really religious. N othing 
can renovate and sanctify the earthly mind, but that which is 
in its own nature spiritual and religious. Not that which re- 
sembles Christian truth, or which may be modified or affect- 
ed by Christian truth, can convict of sin and convert to God, 
but only the substantial and real Christian truth itself. No- 
thing but material fire can be relied upon as a central sun— 
as a radiating centre. 

The Christian preacher is thus shut up to the old and uni- 
form system of Christianity in an age when, more than in any 
other, men are seeking for some new thing— when they are 
seeking and demanding stimulation, invigoration, animation, 
and impression. THis only true course, therefore, is to find 
the new in the old—to become so penetrated with the spirit 
of Christianity, that he shall breathe it out from his own 
mind and heart, upon his congregation, in as fresh and fiery 
a tongue of flame as that which rested upon the disciples on 
the day of Pentecost—to enter so thoroughly into the genius 
and spirit of the Christian system, that it shall exhibit itself 
through him, with an originality and newness kindred to that 
of its first inspired preachers, and precisely like that which 
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characterizes the sermonizing of the Augustines and the Ber- 
nards, the Luthers and the Calvins, the Leightons, the lowes 
and the Edwardses, of the Church. What renders the ser- 
mons of these men s0 vivific and so invigorating to those who 
study them, and to the audiences who heard them? Not the 
variety or striking character of the topics, but the thorough- 
ness with which the truth was conceived and elaborated in 
their minds—not an artificial Rhetoric, polishing and gar- 
nishing the outside of a subject in which the mind has no 
interest, and into the interior of which it has not penetrated— 
but an organizing Rhetoric, whereby the sermon shot up out 
of the great Christian system, like a bud out of the side of a 
great trunk, or a great limb, part and particle of the great 
whole —an amplifying Rhetoric whereby the sermon was the 
mere evolution of an involution— the swelling, bursting, leaf- 
ing out, blossoming and fructuation of this bud. 


Tit. And this brings us, in the third place, to the worth of 
this Rhetorical method to the preacher, because it is so closely 
connected with his theological training and discipline. 

It is plain, from what has been said, that eloquent preach- 
ing cannot originate without profound theological knowledge. 
The eloquent preacher is simply the thorough theologian who 
has now gone out of his study, and up into the pulpit. In 
other words, eloquence in this, as well as in every other in- 
stance, is founded in knowledge. Cicero says that Socrates 
was wont to say that all men are eloquent enough on subjects 
whereon they have knowledge: a saying which re-appears in 
the common and homely rule for eloquence, “//ave something 
to say, and then say it.” 

Hence a Rhetorical training which does not sustain inti- 
mate relations to the general training and discipline of the 
pupil is worthless. At no point does an artificial Rhetoric 
betray itself so quickly and so certainly as here. We feel 
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that it has no intercommunication with the character and-aé- 
quisitions of the individual. It is a foreign method, which 
he has adopted by a volition, and not a spontaneous one 
which has sprung up out of his character and culture and is 
in perfect sympathy with it. But the Rhetoric of nature has 
all the theological training of the preacher back of it as its 
support — beneath it, as its soil and nutriment. All that he 
has become by long years of study and reflection, goes to 
maintain him as a Rhetorician, so that his oratory is really 
the full and powerful display of what he is and has become 
by vigorous professional study. The Rhetoric is the man 
himself. 

In this way, a showy and tawdry manner is inevitably 
avoided, as it always should be, by the preacher. It cannot 
be said of him, as it can of too many, “ He is a mere Iheto- 
rician.” For this professional study—this lofty and calm 
theological discipline, this solemn care of human souls, 
this sacred professional character —will all show themselves 
in his general style and manner, and preclude every thing 
ostentatious or gaudy, much more, every thing scenic or 
theatrical. The form will correspond to the matter. The 
matter being the most solemn and most weighty truth of God, 
the form will be the most chastened, the most symmetrical, 
and the most commanding manner of man. 

And in this way, again, the rhetorical training of the 
preacher will exert a reflex influence upon his theological 
training. A true sacred Rhetoric is a sort of practical the- 
ology, and is so styled in some nomenclatures. It is a prac- 
tical expansion and exhibition of a scientific system for the 
purpose of influencing the popular mind. When, therefore, 
it is well conceived and well handled, it exerts a reflex influ- 
ence upon theological science itself, that is beneficial in the 
highest degree. It cannot, it is true, change the character 
and substance of the truth, but it can bring it out into dis- 
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tinct consciousness. The effort to popularize scientific know- 
ledge—the endeavor to put logic into the form of Rhetoric 
—imparts a clearness to conceptions, and a determination to 
opinions, that cannot be attained in the closet of the mere 
speculatist. Not until a man has endeavored to transfer his 
conceptions —not until he has pushed his way through the 
confusion and misunderstandings of another man’s mind, 
and has tried to lodge his views in it—does he know the full 
significance and scope of even his own knowledge. 

But especially is this action and re-action between theology 
and sacred Rhetoric of the highest worth to the preacher, be- 
cause it results ina due mingling of the theoretic and the 
practical in his preaching. The desideratum in a sermon is 
such an exact proportion between doctrine and practice— 
such thorough fusion of these two elements—that the dis- 
course at once instructs and impels; and he who sup- 
plies this desideratum in his sermonizing, is a powerful, in- 
fluential and eloquent preacher. He may lack many other 
minor things, but he has the main thing; and in time these 
other minor things shall all be added unto him. In employ- 
ing a Rhetoric that is at once organizing and amplifying in 
its nature and influence, the theological discipline and culture 
of the preacher are kept constantly growing and vigorous. 
Every sermon that is composed on this method, sets the whole 
body of his acquisitions into motion, and, like a bucket con- 
tinually plunged down into a well and continually drawn up 
full and dripping, aerates a mass that would otherwise grow 
stagnant and putrid. 


IV. Fourthly and finally, the worth of a N atural, as distin- 
guished from an Artificial Rhetoric, is seen in the fact that 
it is connected, most intimately, with the vital religion of the . 
man and the preacher. For no Rhetoric can be organizing 
and vivifying, that is not itself organic and alive. Only that 
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which has itself a living principle, can communicate life. 
Only that which is itself vigorous, can invigorate. The in- 
most essential principle, therefore, of a Rhetoric that is to be 
employed in the service of religion, must be this very religion 
itself: deep, vital piety in the soul of the sacred orator. 
Even the pagan Cato, and the pagan Quinctilian after him, 
made goodness, integrity and uprightness of character the 
foundation of eloquence in a secular sphere, and for secular 
purposes. The orator, they said, is an upright man —first 
of all an upright man—who understands speaking. How 
much more true then is it, that Christian character is the 
font and origin of all Christian eloquence: that the sacred 
orator is a holy man—first of all a holy man—who under- 
stands speaking. 

We shall not, surely, be suspected of wishing to undervalue 
or disparage a department to which we propose to consecrate 
our whole time and attention, and, therefore, we may with 
the more boldness say, that we have always cherished a 
proper respect for that theory which has been more in vogue 
in some other denominations than in our own—that the 
preacher is to speak as the spirit moves him. There is a 
great and solid truth at the bottom of it, and though the the- 
ory unquestionably does not need to be held up very partic- 
ularly before an uneducated ministry, we think there is 
comparatively little danger in reminding the educated man— 
the man who has been trained by the rules and maxims of a 
formal and systematic culture—that the spring of all his 
power, as a Christian preacher, is a living spring. It is well 
for the sacred orator, who has passed through a long collegi- 
ate and professional training, and has been taught sermonizing 
as an art, to be reminded that the living principle which is 
to render all this culture of use for purposes of practical im- 
pression is vital godliness —that he will be able to assimilate 
all this material of Christian eloquence only in proportion as 
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he is a devout and holy man. Without this interior religious 
life in his soul, all his resources of intellect, of memory, and 
of imagination, will be unimpressive and ineffectual—the 
mere iron shields and gold ornaments that crush the power- 
less Tarpeia. 

For the first and indispensable thing in every instance is 
power. Given an inward and a living power, and a basis 
for motion, action and impression is given. In every in- 
stance we come back to this ultimate point. There is a the- 
ory among philosophers, that this hard, material world, over 
which we stumble, and against which we strike, is at bottom 
two forces or powers, held in equilibrium ; that when we get 
back to the reality of the hard and dull clod, upon which “ the 
swain treads with clouted shoon,” we find it to be just as im- 
material, just as mobile, and just as nimble, just as much a 
living energy, as the soul of man itself. Whether this be 
truth or not, within the sphere of matter, one thing is certain, 
that within the sphere of mind, we are brought back to 
forces—to fresh and living energies—in every instance in 
which the human soul makes an eloquent impression, or re- 
ceives one. Examine an oration, secular or sacred, that ac- 
tually moved the minds of men—a speech that obtained 
votes, or a sermon that, as we say, saved souls, and you find 
the ultimate cause of this eloquence, so far as man is con- 


cerned, to be a vital power in the orator. The same amount 
of instruction might have been imparted—the same general 
style and diction might have been employed in both cases — 
but if that eloquent power in the man had been wanting, 
there would have been no actuation of the hearer, and conse- 
quently, no eloquence. 

It is, therefore, a great and crowning excellence of the 
Rhetorical method which we have been describing, that its 
lowest and longest roots strike down into the Christian char- 
acter itself. It does not propose or expect to render the 
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preacher eloquent without personal religion. It tells him on 
the contrary, that although God is the creator and sovereign 
of the human soul, and can therefore render the truth 
preached by an unregenerate man, and in the most unfeeling 
irreligious manner, effectual to salvation, yet that the preacher 
must expect to see men moved by his discourses only in pro- 
portion as he is himself a spiritually-minded, solemn, and 
devout man. Here is the power, and here is its hiding place, 
so far as the finite agent is concerned. In that holy love of 
God and of the human soul, which Christianity enjoins and 
produces —in that religious affection of the soul, which takes 
its origin in the soul’s regeneration—the preacher is to find 
the source of all his eloquence and impression as an orator, 
just as much as of his usefulness and happiness as a man and 
a Christian. Back to this last centre of all, do we trace all 
that is genuine, and powerful, and influential, in Pulpit Elo- 
quence. 

But by this is not meant merely that the preacher must be 
a man of zealous and fervid emotions. There is a species of 
eloquence, which springs out of easily excited sensjbilities, 
and which oftentimes produces a great sensation in audiences 
of peculiar characteristics, and in some particular moods. 
But this eloquence of the flesh and the blood, without the 
brain —this eloquence of the animal, without the intellectual 
spirits —is very different from that deep-toned, that solemn, 
that commanding eloquence, which springs from the life of 


God in the soul of man. We feel the difference all men 


feel the difference—between the impression made by an ar- 
dent but superficial emotion, and that made by a deep feel- 
ing; by the sustained, equable, and strong pulsation of 
religious affections, as distinguished from religious sensibili- 
ties. When aman of the latter stamp feels, we know that 
he feels upon good grounds and in reality —that this stir and 
movement of the affections is central and all-pervading in 
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him —that the eternal truth has taken hold of his emotive 
nature, moving the whole of it, as the trees of the wood are 
moved with the wind. It is this moral earnestness of a man 
who habitually feels that religion is the chief concern for mor- 
tals here below— it is this profound consciousness of the per- 
fections of God and of the worth of the human soul, which is 
the inmost principle of sacred eloquence—the wis vida 
vite of the sacred orator. 


I have thus, as briefly as possible, exhibited the principal 
features of what is conceived to be a true method in rhetorical 
instruction and discipline; not because they are new, or dif- 
ferent from the views of the best Rhetoricians of all ages, 
but merely to vindicate the general spirit in which I would 
hope, by the blessing of God, to conduct the department of 
instruction committed to my care by the guardians of this 
Seminary. The department of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral 
Theology, is one that from the nature of the case, is not called 
upon to impart very much positive information. Its function 
is rather to induce an intellectual method, to form a men- 
tal habit, to communicate a general spirit to the future 
clergyman. It is, therefore, a department of growing im- 
portance in this country, and in the present state of society 
and the Church. Perhaps the general tone and temper of the 
clerical profession was never a matter of more importance 
than now. The world, and this country especially, is guided 
more and more by the general tendencies of particular classes 
and professions. In politics, a party or class, that really has 
a tendency and maintains it persistently for a length of time, 
is sure in the end to draw large masses after it. In reforms, 
a class that is pervaded by a distinctive spirit which it sedu- 
lously preserves and maintains, is sure of a wide influence, 
finally. In literature, or philosophy, or theology, a school 
that has a marked and determined character of its own, and 
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keeps faith with it, will in the course of time be rewarded 
for its self-consistency by an increase in numbers and in 
power. In all these cases, and in all other cases, the steady 
continuous stream of a general tendency, sucks into its own 
volume all the float and drift, and carries it along with it. 
And the eye of the reflecting observer, as it ranges over the 
ocean of American society, can see these currents and ten- 
dencies, as plainly as the eye of the mariner sees the Gulf- 
stream. 

How important then is any position which makes the oc- 
cupant to contribute to the formation of a general spirit and 
temper, in so influential a class of men as the clerical! Well 
may such an one say —who is sufficient for this thing? For 
myself, I should shrink altogether from this toil, and this re- 
sponsibility, did Inot dare to hope that the providence of that 
Being, who is the sovereign controller of all tendencies and 
all movements in the universe, has led me hither. In his 
strength would I labor, and to Him would I reverently com- 
mend myself and this institution. 


CHARGE. 


BY REV. ky ES LATHROP, De: 


My Dear Brorner :— 

By your induction into the Professorship of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology in the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, your position is, as doubtless you feel it to be, one 
of profound interest and of high responsibility. The occasion 
is certainly appropriate for the utterance of words of coun- 
sel and encouragement from those by whom you have been 
designated to sustain the responsibilities which this position 
involves. 

The choice which has been made implies a full conviction 
on the part of those who made it of your competency for the 
place you are called to occupy. 

In giving you a special charge in relation to the depart- 
ment of instruction which is assigned to you, we would not 
be understood as assuming the prerogative of prescribing the 
exact course of instruction, or mode of teaching, you shall 
pursue, but as solemnly inculeating a faithful discharge of the 
duties of the office with which you have just been invested. 
Its privileges, prerogatives and emoluments are henceforth 
yours. Its results will be seen in the future developments of 
character which the sacred ministry shall assume, as moulded 
and modified in this institution which is to be the scene of 
your future labors. We hesitate not to say that the charac- 
ter of the ministry is very much depending upon the ability 
and success with which this department of instruction is con- 
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ducted. It is one of great prominence and importance in the 
training of the Christian ministry. It demands high quali- 
fications, and involves solemn responsibilities. 

The appellation which is given to it, is that of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology. This is the prescribed and 
definite sphere of action which you are called to pursue. 

And definiteness of aim in relation to it, is of much im- 
portance. Theology as a science, Biblical Criticism, Eccle- 
siastical History and Church Polity, are here to be taught 
by others. Yet an acquaintance with the subjects which be- 
long to each of these great departments of instruction is of 
unquestionable importance in subserviency to a high degree 
of usefulness and success in this. But it is not in those de- 
partments that you are to give instruction, and it is not ex- 
pected that you will encroach upon the prerogatives of those 
who are called to occupy them, but that you will devote your 
time and your efforts to the specific objects of what is made 
by your appointment, and by this ceremony of induction, to 
be henceforth your own appropriate sphere of action. The 
composition and delivery of sermons, and the manner of dis- 
charging the duties of the pastoral office, and all that apper- 
tains to the practical accomplishment of the work of the min- 
istry, will be the objects of your immediate supervision and 
care. 

The materiel for the ministry may be gathered from the 
other departments of instruction, while the training for the 
actual execution of the work, to a large extent, belongs to 
this. The others make the theologian and the Biblical expos- 
itor and critic, while this makes the minister. Its object is 
to teach how to use the materials already gathered from the 
other departments, with the greatest usefulness and eflicien- 
cy. It is to conduct the candidate for the ministry through 
a preparatory course of training and discipline in what the 
excellent Doddridge was pleased to call the art of preaching. 
Although this might seem to describe the work as partaking 
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too much of a mechanical aspect, yet it is nevertheless true 
that a work of such magnitude, demanding such high quali- 
fications, and involving such solemn responsibilities as the 
Christian ministry, must necessarily require a careful and 
diligent training and preparation. 

To prepare the ministry to make the most effectual present- 
ation, or to give the most effective utterance to the truth, is 
the legitimate province of Sacred Rhetoric as a department 
of instruction. It involves the necessity of a right appre- 
hension of the work to be accomplished by the ministry—of 
the truth to be proclaimed—and the manner in which it should 
be done. 

The great end of the Christian ministry is to pursuade men 
to become reconciled unto God; to obtain salvation by Je- 
sus Christ and to glorify God by a life of devotion to his ser- 
vice. It is to increase the holiness and the consequent hap- 
piness of a race destined to immortality. The legitimate, 
paramount aim of the Christian pulpit is the glory of God in 
the salvation of men, whatever subordinate ends may be se- 
cured by it. ‘Never forget,” says one of high renown in 
the sacred office, ‘that the end of a sermon is the salvation 
of the people.” It was the first object of the ministry of the 
Apostles to make men Christians and so it should be now. It 
was with them an object of deep solicitude that men should 
become well informed, stable and useful Christians, and it 
should be equally so with the ministry of the present day. 

The truth to be proclaimed is the truth of the Bible; given 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in the 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth. “Give me,” says 
one of the most gifted and experienced occupants of the pul- 
pit in our country, “give me the power of illustrating and 
enforcing God’s truth, and I care not who has the treasures 
of human learning.” Great advances in science and the arts 
do indeed distinguish this age, and these advances may fur- 
nish matter for new and more varied illustrations of religious 
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truth, and erect new fortresses of defence against the attacks of 
infidelity, and put into the hands of the ministry new weap- 
ons of aggression and assault. The ministry should be able 
to make these advances available for the furtherance of their 
great work. Yet it should be remembered that such progress 
has not added and cannot add anything to the power of the 
Gospel itself. It has disclosed no new way of enforcing its 
truths —it has discovered no new way to the kingdom of 
God. It is the Gospel itself, which is in advance of all other 
advances, that is to be preached among all nations, and is to 
be the power of God unto salvation. 

The manner in which this truth is to be proclaimed, and in 
which these duties of the pastoral office are to be performed, 
belongs to the sphere of instruction in the department which 
you are to fill. It may not be your province to make men 
eloquent, but you may teach them what eloquence is and 
what itis not. There is much of truth in the language of 
one who says, ‘True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in 
speech. It cannot be brought from far. Labor and learning 
may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phra- 
ses may be marshalled in every way, but they cannot com- 
pass it. It must exist in the man, in the subject and in the 
occasion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of 
declamation, all may conspire after it, they cannot reach it. 
It comes, if it comes at all, like the outbursting of a fountain 
from the earth —or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force.” 

You may cultivate a graceful and effective elocution as 
greatly subservient to the high purposes of the ministry. 
This is one of the objects of your special regard, and ought 
not to be undervalued. We all know its importance, and we 
speak of it to indicate our conviction of its value, and our 
desire that all the attention should be given to it which its 
intrinsic and relative importance demands. 

We do not dissuade from, but would rather inculcate es- 
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thetic culture and an adaptation to the taste and spirit and pro- 
gress of the times. The adornments of Rhetoric are not to 
be rejected; the play of the imagination is not to be discard- 
ed; the figures and the flowers of a chastened and disci- 
plined fancy may be legitimately employed, if done in sub- 
serviency to a higher object. They may secure attention, and 
open the way for the play of amore potent enginery which is 
to assail the heart andto bring it into subjection to the Prince 
of Peace. 

While it is generally supposed that other professions are in 
a state of progression, it has been thought and often inti- 
mated, that the pulpit declines—that while more beautiful 
things are uttered from it than were once uttered, it has been 
declining in energy — that it has more touches of the German 
that it has more of 


artists, but less of tenderness and love 
transcendentalism and less of Christianity. If these things 
are so, and if it be true that while, in some respects, the 
pulpit has made great and rapid advances, its strength has 
been insensibly and gradually decaying, it isa state of things 
which truly demands sober reflection, and it is a state of 
things which may demand your careful investigation, and 
a timely and diligent effort in your particular sphere of in- 
struction for the application of a remedy. 

Much has been said about elevating the standard of preach- 
ing, and of rendering it accordant with the spirit of the age. 
The attempt to do this, should be sedulously guarded with 
reference to an attending liability to depression instead of 
elevation. For, under this head, there is too much reason to 
believe that popular harangues and philosophical disquisi- 
tions have taken the place of a sober and earnest exhibition 


of divine truth— and a lax theology has supplanted the old 
landmarks of sound doctrine, and discourses affording men 
intellectual entertainment have been substituted for earnest 
and fervid appeals to the conscience and the heart. And 


hence the preaching of the times, it is often remarked, is less 
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scriptural than it has been in times past. This we regard as 
a defect of no inconsiderable magnitude, and has a claim upon 
your particular attention and regard. This is not the adapta- 
tion to the spirit of the age which is demanded, and which is 
legitimate and right, but is a mere accommodation to public 
taste and popular predilections. 

At the same time, you will keep in view the difference 
between the nineteenth century and the centuries which have 
preceded it. You will bear it in mind that there is an ele- 
ment in preaching which is permanent and universal, and 
another which is variable and national. The former is 
founded upon the unchangeableness of the Gospel, and re- 
quires the same precepts to be delivered in all times and in 
all places. The other requires an adaptation to the necessi- 
ties of our own age and country. Opinions and dispositions, 
favorable or unfavorable to the reception of the Gospel, belong 
to every age and people. The Christian orator is bound to 
study the innumerable wants of men, varying with time, 
place and other circumstances, and to adapt his instructions 
accordingly. 

Materials for the confirmation of Christianity, may accu- 
mulate in every generation. Events in the history of individ- 
uals and families and nations, illustrative of the truth of 
Christianity, may be known to us, which were unknown to 
those who lived in an earlier day. Our ministry should be 
taught to avail themselves of the benefit to be derived from 
them. 

The vices and passions of men acquire a force and promi- 
nence in one age which they do not in another. In all times 
there may be observed too much of a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, which admits no superiority, and disregards salutary 
and healthful restraint—a spirit of innovation which over- 
throws everything, and builds up nothing—and a turbulent 
spirit which makes man love constant and feverish excite- 
ment, because he cannot live peaceably with himself. These 
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and other topics may deserve the attention of those who are 
in training for the sacred ministry, and to be exhibited with 
a direct reference to the opinions and manners of the age. 

I will not here expatiate farther upon topics which have 
either a direct or more remote bearing upon the duties which 
belong to the sphere of action, upon which you are now en- 
tering. Icannot well do so, without seeming to encroach 
upon that field and the time which more appropriately be- 
long to yourself. Let it be your object and your aim, to train 
the ministry which shall be here educated for their great 
work, to be an evangelical, a scriptural and earnest ministry, 
thoroughly furnished by that Word which is given by the in- 
spiration of God. 

We welcome you to this field of labor with the utmost cor- 
diality, and pray that your devotion to it may be attended 
with a large measure of success. We welcome you to our 
sanctuaries and our pulpits—and the ministers and churches 
here represented invite your effective co-operation in build- 
ing up the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

In behalf of the Faculty, Commissioners and Trustees of the 
Seminary, and of the brethren in the ministry, I give to you 
an assurance of their friendly and firm support in all appro- 
priate circumstances. Irom an experience of fifteen years, 
while ministering in the place in which I now stand, I do not 
hesitate to congratulate you on the prospect of being as- 
sociated with a community of ministerial brethren and a body 
of christians of so much excellence and worth. Sustained 
and cheered by the sympathies and prayers of an honored 
Christian brotherhood, and looking up for guidance and 
strength to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, the re- 
sults of your labors, we confidently trust, will be seen in the 
production of a useful and effective ministry, and in the edi- 
fication of the Church of the living God. 
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ADDRESS. 


Ir is with much satisfaction, Fathers and Brethren, that, at 
the close of an annual round of labor with the school over 
whose interests you watch, | undertake to fulfil the task as- 
signed me a year ago by the Commissioners. The Future 
rests with God. The Past, with its experiences, its acquisi- 
tions, and its honest endeavors, is our-own. We may thank 
God and take courage, if we find that any such moderate and 
reasonable success as might fairly have been hoped for, has 
attended our efforts. With something of trial, and with much 
of mercy and Divine help we have been brought through to the 
end of the year. The end of the year brings us very near the 
close of the first half of the XIXth century; and in view of 
the great events affecting the progress of Christianity in EKu- 
‘rope, that have occurred since we last met for these anniver- 
sary services, I have thought we might appropriately turn 
our attention at this time, to the attitude and prospects of 
Protestantism just at this period of the world’s history. Ido 
not propose any detailed notice of the last year’s events re- 
ferred to. They are familiar to all the readers of current pe- 
riodical literature. Their significance does not consist in the 
establishment of any good: political organization in Europe on 
a permanent basis.. It does not consist in the downfall of 
those despotic sovereigns who were allied with the Papacy. 
It does not even consist in the very extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented catastrophe that has befallen the Papacy itself. It 
will not be neutralized by temporary reactions or temporary 
successful efforts of Despotism to rivet the broken chain. It 
consists in the evidence of a strong common sympathy 
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throughout a large part of Europe in favor of constitutional 
government—in a more thorough waking up of the masses to 
a sense of their strength—in the marked progress in the popu- 
lar mind towards just ideas in respect to all those things in 
which Papal States differ, to their own hurt, from Protestant. 
The nations of Europe have not been asleep during these last 
twenty years. The highest aspirations of liberalism in 1830 
were for a popular monarchy, surrounded with republican in- 
stitutions—hereditary monarchy still. They have got beyond 
all that, this time. It takes people, bred in the school of abso- 
lutism, a great while to find out that after all this world was 
not made for Caesar; when they do, they will not easily for- 
getit. Since we were last met all Europe has rung from side to 
side with the sound of the warlike tools with which the nations 
were putting up the scaffolding for a genuine Republicanism. 

It will easily be admitted that to find a more significant 
year we must either look forwards, or else some ways behind 
us. It cannot claim indeed to stand for the commencement 
of an era; but it is one of those very decisive periods in the 
progress of an era which develop new forces and indicate 
more clearly the direction things are taking. The scale dips 
at once with a more positive inclination. The moving mass 
reaches a point where it plunges forward with an impulse 
that makes wide and sudden prostration of obstacles. New 
materials come in to swell the aggregate; and a continent, 
with all its thrones, jars and trembles to the progress of the 
ruin. 

In these latter days in which it is our happiness to live, the 
tide of events necessarily pours along with increasing volume. 
It is like some great river approaching the ocean. Every 
year in the future must be eventful. The time grows short- 
Causes that have been collecting their might in pent up. si- 
lence, now explode with shattering energy. Results crowd 
thick upon each other. We have reached the Saturday even- 
ing of the world—the later hours of the day of preparation, 
and the Sabbath draws on. In the time that remains there 
are great changes to be effected in the economy of this hu- 
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man habitation—displacements, replacements—overthrow and 
construction: and these changes are to be wrought, not by 
any new agencies, but only by the invigoration and concen- 
trated energy of powers already in operation. The forces be- 
tween which the last great struggle is to take place are drawn 
out. The great antagonisms Christianity is ever to en- 
counter are in the field. The Church, the press, the min- 
istry, the Bible, the school, all the native and all the allied 
strength of Protestantism is arrayed ; and the events of the 
last year have opened a field for their operation in Europe 
which barriers, like the gates of Hell, have heretofore closed. 

What is Protestantism ? Simply Christianity purged from 
the corruptions of the Romish Church: the religion of the 
Bible, drawn from the Bible, and rejecting every thing that is 
not contained in, or by necessary inference, deduced from the 
Bible. It is the name by which Christianity is designated in 
its relation to the Romish system—just as what is in ordinary 
speech called the Bible is distinctively called canonical Scrip- 
ture. When wesay Bible we mean God’s revelation of his will 
toman: when we say canonical Scripture we mean the Bible 
as discriminated from those apocryphal Scriptures which the 
Church of Rome has intruded into the Sacred Volume. 

Protestantism has one relation to Romish Christianity, and 
another to every other false religious system extant. Eixist- 
ing Paganism, for example, is only the dead shell of the old 
colossal superstitions that have for centuries suffocated the 
human mind. Paganism is never aggressive. It has no 
spring or vitality to lead it out, towards foreign conquest. It 
can make no attempt to retaliate its losses upon Christianity. 
Paganism is the mere inert mass upon which Christianity has 
to operate—the field for Christian enterprise ; but like a field 
long neglected and given over to nature, making a dead, 
heavy, passive resistance to regeneration. 

Islamism, for nine hundred years the terror and scourge of 
a corrupt Church, has long lost its elasticity. Starting with 
the simple assertion of the unity and spirituality of God, and 
the divine mission of his apostle, sent to restore this lost truth 
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to mankind, the religion of Mohammed grew in one genera- 
tion into a formidable adversary to the religion of the Empire. 
It was not merely the terror of the sword that recommended 
the Koran; it was the simplicity and comparative purity of 
its theology and worship. It was better to believe in one 
God whose prophet was Mohammed, than it was to believe in 
a God whose mother held over him the rod of authority—who 
tamely consented to divide the worship of Elis creatures, and 
leave more than a just part of Heaven to the favorite demi- 
gods of the Church. It was better to worship towards the 
Caaba than to worship in temples defiled with idolatrous sym- ° 
bols and ceremonies: and the pilgrimage to Mecca was, in 
every respect, as favorable to morals, to civilization, and to 
piety, as the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulcher. 

So bald an imposture as that of Mohammed, unsupported 
even by the pretense of a miracle, never could have shot up 
into portentous dimensions unless favored by the degradation 
of the dominant faith. The religion of the Koran, we are to 
remember, proceeded on the acknowledged truth of both Ju- 
daism and Christianity. It was neither Paganism nor Infidel- 
ity ; it was Islam—devotion to the spiritual worship of God, 
with honor to those eminent prophets, Moses and Jesus. Mo- 
hammed, so far from being an enemy to Christ, was his lineal 
successor—the Paraclete He had: promised to send for the bet- 
ter instruction of his people ; and this instruction the corrupt 
state of Christianity required should take the shape of vigor- 
ous compulsory reform. Against a purer faith and a worship 
more worthy of God, Islam could have made no head. An evan- 
gelical Christianity would have given no occasion to its fanat- 
icism ; or would have met that fanaticism, when roused, by a 
hatred of idolatry as earnest as its own—by as fervent a 
piety—by as simple a worship—and by a genuine benevolence 
which would have effectually disarmed it. God made use of 
it to protect the infancy of just such a Christianity in the 
West, when it had buried under the ruins of Constantinople 
the corrupt Christianity of the East. The Turk in the XVIth 
century more than once saved the Gospel from the Pope. It 
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was the waving horsetails and clashing cymbals of the great 
Ottoman Pashas, pressing towards Vienna, that broke off the 
designs of the enemies of the Reformation. God held these 
mailed and helmeted locusts in his hands on the frontiers of 
Europe, and let them forth on the empire whenever the drag- 
on roared too fiercely against the Church. Having accom- 
plished these ends by the Ottoman power, God cast it away 
to wither. Islam has made no conquests, nor scarce any at- 
tempts at conquest, since that time. Even the despicable 
character of oriental Christianity has no power to revive its 
original spirit of reform. It lies mainly passive for the re- 
ception of influences from Christian lands. 

Both Heathenism and Islam, in short, are simply unchris- 
tian. Romanism is anti-christian. All other systems of be- 
lief are worn out, and have lost their hold on the popular 
mind. This rears itself up with the old dragon malignity 
against the Church of God. The struggle, as between active 
opposing elements, is confined to Christianity and Popery ; 
and Popery concentrates in itself the venom of all the other 
unchristian systems—the godless idolatry, and the Christless 
reliance upon rites and penances, and a priesthood character- 
istic of Paganism—the fanatical propagandist zeal of the Mos- 
lem,—and the bitter intelligent hate of Infidelity against the 
peculiarities of the Gospel system. Popery 1s simply Infidel- 
ity, with the sword which Islamism brandished in the right 
hand, and the image which Islamism trod upon in the left. 

The great religious war, ending with the peace of West- 
phalia, just two hundred years ago, terminated the active 
struggle between Christianity and Romanism, which had 
begun with the Reformation. One hundred and thirty years, 
therefore, after Luther began to preach, Popery and Protest- 
antism sat down by the side of each other in Europe, with 
the line of division strongly and permanently drawn between 
them. The latter had run its career for the time, and after 
passing through a series of bloody persecutions and desolating 
wars, gave up the idea of further aggression upon the domains 
of Rome. Rome, baffled after every effort, gave up the idea 
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of extirpating Christianity by force. The treaty of Westpha- 
lia adjusted the balance of power between the Protestant and 
Catholic States of Europe. In the two hundred years that 
have elapsed since then, no State, if we except France during 
the Revolution, has changed its relations to the Romish See. 
No State since then has abolished the celebration of mass. 
No one has wholly renounced obedience to the Pope. 

The reasons why Protestantism, so salient at first, stopped 
at this point, are as instructive as they are obvious. Rome 
had left as her testamentary curse upon the nations from 
which she withdrew a deep-seated conviction of the necessary 
union between the ecclesiastical and the civil power. The 
early Protestants, who had been educated in Romish ideas, 
never thought of questioning the right and duty of the magis- 
trate to defend the Church; to appoint and salary its teach- 
ers ; to discourage or destroy its enemies. The magistrate 
himself had just as little doubt respecting the extent of his own 
prerogatives. The result was that Protestantism everywhere 
became political. It was embraced or rejected by States as 
such; and that one State admitted the Reformation was a 
reason why another State should exclude it. Especially when 
the nations embracing opposite sides of the great dispute had 
become inflamed by mutual suspicions and injuries; when a 
religious war of unexampled duration and atrocity had left 
them exhausted, breathless, but unsated with revenge, it be- 
came unavoidable that both Romanism and the Reformation 
should sit down in intrenched camps, aiming at nothing fur- 
ther for the time than self-preservation. 

Indeed, though it was only after the close of the Thirty 
Years’ war that the spent combatants finally desisted from the 
struggle, yet nearly a century earlier the line between Papal 
and Protestant Europe was drawn very much as it has 
remained up to the present day. In less than fifty years after 
Luther published his Theses against indulgences, the States of 
Europe had made their choice, and finally taken sides for or 
against the dominant Church. By the year 1560, or a little 
after, it was clear what Rome had lost in the great uprising, 
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and what she had been able still to retain. The tide which 
had threatened to sweep over Europe and prostrate the Papal 
throne itself was stayed; but the Papacy was left a shattered 
wreck ; half of Switzerland and more than half of Germany 
gone; the rising northern powers, Denmark and Sweden, 
lost; England and Scotland lost; the vigorous Protestant 
republic of Holland created by the Reformation ; France, 
though her kings remained the slaves of Rome, was filled with 
the Presbyteries and Synods of the reformed; Spain and 
Italy oscillated towards Protestantism, and were only saved 
by the prompt vigor with which the Pope flung into the scale 
the sword of the mercenary and the faggot of the inquisitor. 

In general the northern nations belonging to the great 
Saxon family embraced the Reformation; and the Celtic 
races of the south, after more or less of a struggle, maintain- 
ed their allegiance to the Romish See. And yet it is not true 
that the line of religious division coincided so strictly with 
the ethnological line as to give any strong support to the idea 
that the power of appreciating the simple Gospel is at all 
connected with peculiarities of race. True Christianity is a 
religion for mankind in all their families, and is no less suited 
to the passionate, imaginative Celt than to the calmer, more 
resolute and persevering Tedescan. Mr. Macaulay thinks it 
“a. most significant circumstance that no large society of 
which the tongue is not Teutonic has ever turned Protestant ; 
and that, wherever a language derived from that of ancient 
Rome is spoken, the religion of modern Rome to this day pre- 
vails.”* But this circumstance loses much of its significancy 
when it is remembered that the nations of Northern Kurope, 
who, with the exception of the Irish, belonged to the Teu- 
tonic family, had special reasons, political, financial, and _his- 
torical, for renouncing their subjection to Rome; and that 
the southern nations, who were generally Celtic, had corres- 
ponding reasons for maintaining it. For example, the politi- 
cal interests of the Germanic States ; the need of some strong 
common sympathy to unite them for mutual protection 
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against the emperor; their growing impoverishment by the 
insatiable ‘greediness of the Romish See; the recollection 
of the ancient struggle in which their monarchs had engaged 
against the arrogant pontiffs of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies ; their national antipathy to the degenerate Italians ; 
and the circumstance of the Reformation originating among 
themselves in a man of the people, all inclined them strongly 
to join in the revolt against the Catholic Church. The Ger- 
mans at the beginning of the sixteenth century could count 
up their centum gravamina—their list of the hundred intoler- 
able wrongs they were enduring from the church and the 
clergy. 

On the other hand, the Celtic races occupying the southern 
peninsulas of Europe had special reasons for adhering to the 
Romish See, entirely unconnected with their. ethnographic 
relations. At the period of the Reformation, the Spaniard, 
for instance, had been for centuries confronting as the ad- 
vanced guard of Christendom the two great sections of mis- 
believers, the Jew and the Saracen. His national pride had 
come to be identified with his position as an “ old Catholic ”— 
an unimpeachable son of the Church, free from any suspicion 
of unbelieving or misbelieving attainder. The great.imperial 
bulwark of the faith, Charles V, was his own king. The 
great Papal engine for the rooting out of heretical pravity 
was born and domiciled in Spain. The familiars of the Holy 
Office thronged in Valladolid and Seville, where the German 
plague first began to break out. Spain, in fact, more than 
any other nation, stood armed at all points for the prompt 
suppression of heresy. Accordingly, though the revived 
Christianity of the sixteenth century gained a footing and for 
a while ran like fire, it was nowhere, not even in the Pontifi- 
cal States, so speedily and so thoroughly crushed as in Spain. 

The case of the Irish, however, as a northern people, who 
in the great schism stood by their southern Celtic relations, 
might seem to give considerable color to the idea of the pre- 
dominant influence of family in religion. But there were 
reasons peculiar to themselves why the Irish should adhere to 
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the Church of Rome. They were barbarous and ignorant 
beyond any other European people. They shared in none 
of the influences of the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
century. There was no Irish scholar to stand by the side of 
Erasmus ; no theologian to mate with Cajetan or Melancthon ; 
no preacher like Zuingle or Bernardo Ochino. There was 
no liberal-minded Irish traveler to do the office Patrick Ham- 
ilton did for Scotland ; to catch a spark from Wittemburg or 
Zurich, and bear it back to light up the Emerald Isle. The 
great men of Ireland who shone as lights in the world had 
belonged to an ecrlier age, and had set during the darkest 
portion of the medieval period. She had no translation of 
the Scriptures. She had no trade or intercourse with other 
nations. She had no universities like those of Leipsic. and 
Paris, to serve as lenses for collecting and distributing the 
rays of science. 

These moral causes were sufficient of themselves to render 
it certain that Ireland could not march abreast of Saxony 
and Scotland in the career of ‘Reformation. | 

It is to be noticed also that Ireland had little of that expe- 
rience of the oppressive and demoralizing character of the 
Romish system which made other States welcome the notes 
of spiritual freedom. Among any rude and poor people 
Romanism appeared comparatively to advantage. The 
priesthood and monastic orders were filled from the children 
of the soil, because there was nothing to tempt greedy Italians 
to swarm in and devour the substance of the land. The 
priests being poor were more generally than elsewhere vir- 
tuous. The rapacious mendicancy and spoliation of the 
Church of Rome found no room for development. Ireland 
having nothing to lose, could not be plundered. In the larger 
British kingdom, on the other hand, an alien priesthood of a 
very low grade of moral character ; an unceasing exaction of 
gold, under one pretence or another, by all orders of Papal 
ecclesiastics, were felt as some of the heaviest grievances of 
the Roman domination. In such States as Ireland and the 
rude forest cantons of Switzerland these grievances went out 
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for want of fuel. Romanism put on a kindly, humane, and 
moral aspect by the force of a very disagreeable necessity. 
But in addition to this there was a political reason, which 
is operating with undiminished vigor at the present day, to 
repel the Irish from embracing the Reformation. In the 
twelfth century an English Pope gave Ireland to the Nor- 
mans; “For Erin fair,’ to quote from one of our own pro- 
phets more deservedly honored for statesmanship and fear- 
less advocacy of right than for the vision and faculty divine— 
‘Wor Erin fairit was by all agreed 

Did to His Holiness the Pope belong: 

Nor was there mortal dared dispute the creed, 

St. Peter’s keys had made the title strong; 

And Constantine had granted him by deed 

All islands; so ’twas broad as it was long : 

Of both the grants she fell within the scope— 

Fee simple to His Holiness the Pope.’* 


So Adrian gave Ireland to King Henry the Second; and 
this act introduced that inveterate struggle between the races 
which is breaking out afresh in fire and blood with each suc- 
ceeding generation. The side of the Reformation was em- 
braced by their English invaders. Protestantism was the 
religion of the Saxon. This was enough to make it detested 
by the hunted victim of sword law, who came naturally to 
regard Protestant and oppressor as identical terms. Celti- 
berian as they were, had the Irish possessed equal culture 
with the Scotch, and suffered only a common misgovernment 
with the English, there is no reason to doubt that they would 
have thrown themselves with characteristic energy into the 
great religious movement of the age. 

In addition to this it is to be observed that all the States of 
the Teutonic family did not join the party of the Reforma- 
tion ; nor all the communities speaking a tongue derived from 
the ancient Roman adhere to the Romish Church. Bavaria, 
Austria, and the Waldstette of Switzerland remained among 
the staunchest servants of the Papacy. On the other hand, 
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the Waldenses, who in the sixteenth century spoke Italian 
and now speak French, were evangelical before the Reforma- 
tion. In France, before’ the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
there were two thousand organized Presbyterian churches ; 
and it is perfectly certain that but for the summary violence 
which destroyed the infant reformation in Italy, a large por- 
tion of that peninsula would have broken off from the See of 
Rome. It was not, in short, that the genius of the southern 
nations of Kurope made a pompous. and ritual religion pecu- 
liarly suitable to them; not that their Celtic blood unfitted 
them to appreciate a pure Gospel; but that these nations lay 
more within the scope of that “devilish enginery ” which 
Rome had at command for crushing a nascent heresy. Had 
Rome been in Germany, the Reformation might have started 
up in Tuscany or Naples; and Wittemburg might have sent 
forth her Ecks, Cajetans, and Bellarmines to champion the 
cause of the Pope. 

Still it is generally true, with the exceptions stated, that, 
drawing a line through Europe nearly coincident with the 
fiftieth parallel of ‘latitude, the Catholic States north of that 
line joined the Reformation, and those south of it adhered to 
the Romish Church. This line was firmly drawn at the con- 
clusion of the Thirty Years’ war, and has remained without 
variation since. No State south of Bavaria has for two 
hundred years abandoned Catholicism. No State north of it 
has abandoned the Reformation. But it would be a great 
error to infer from this that the balance of strength between 
Protestantism and Popery stands just as it did in 1648. The 
Reformation has grown stronger and the Romish system 
has grown weaker by all that society has gained of knowledge 
and experience since that time ; by all the influence of suc- 
cessful colonization, of successful self-government, of more 
general education, of an improved art of printing, of vastly 
increased facilities for travel and intercommunication. ‘Two 
hundred years ago France, rising to the zenith of her strength, 
was just coming under the government of a most formidable 
and absolute monarch, bigoted in his attachment to the Rom- 
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ish Church, and who afterwards. regarded it as the glory of 
his reign to have crushed and driven from his kingdom a mil- 
lion of his Protestant subjects. France has just now retali- 
ated this treatment upon a comparatively harmless and con- 
stitutional monarch, one great cause of whose ruin was that 
he was too much governed by his wife, who was too much 
governed by the Roman Catholic clergy. 

In 1648, Spain, the most fanatical of Catholic States, still 
presented an imposing aspect of strength. That great chain 
of tropical islands where she has now but a slight and preca- 
rious footing was then mostly her own. Half of the terri- 
tory now included within the limits of our own confederacy 
was hers. All central and equatorial South America was 
hers. Her huge galleons, freighted with the treasures of the 
new world, breasted the Atlantic billows, yet unscared by the 
thunders of Blake and of Anson. Spain is now the basest of 
kingdoms ; degraded and impoverished by the Church to 
which she has clung, and perfectly insignificant in the diplo- 
macy or in the arms of Europe. The loftiest flight of her 
enterprise during the half century has been her late charac- 
teristic loan of Spanish bayonets to force back the Papal 
despotism on the people of Rome. 

England in 1648 was just entering upon the commonwealth 
and the Protectorate; that great period when she stood at 
the head of the Protestant political interest, and awed the 
bigot princes of the continent into toleration. With all ber 
faults, England is now far more pervadingly Protestant— 
more imbued with the power of true Christianity than she 
was in the seventeenth century. And now by the side of 
Great Britain stands America, the most thoroughly Protest- 
ant nation on the face of the earth, unpolluted by a religious 
establishment or a single disqualifying religious statute ; and, 
together with England, exerting a more active influence in 
sowing the seeds of future changes, and putting life into the 
inert mass of the human mind, than the whole community of 
civilized nations beside. In 1648, this vigorous Protestant 
nation, whose citizens are now found in the forefront of en- 
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terprise wherever man can find subsistence, and whose name 
is a passport in the four quarters of the earth, was mainly 
represented by three small colonies between the Connecticut 

river and the ocean, whose chief worldly anxiety was to pro- 
tect their rude home from the torch of the savage. 

Looking then at the balance of strength between Protest- 
antism and Romanism, so far as States are concerned, we 
find that Rome can count upon that meagre shadow of a 
once great name, Spain; upon Naples, one-sixth of whose 
population consists of Romish ecclesiastics—a State which 
moves the disgust and derision of all the rest of Europe : 
upon France, simply so far as the rulers of France for the 
time being think it profitable to play the part of good Catho- 
lics ; upon Austria, so far as that great carcase, about which 
the eagles are fast gathering, can help or hurt anything ; upon 
Belgium, perhaps, and a few other insignificant European 
kingdoms. 

On the other side are all those continental States which, at 
the close of the Thirty Years’ war, were left permanently 
alienated from the Romish Church, and which, though little 
imbued with vital Christianity, are still as decidedly Protest- 
ant in their policy as they were two hundred years ago. To 
these are to be added England and America, the two nations 
which are now influencing the destinies of mankind more 
than all continental Europe together; whose commercial 
marine exceeds that of the civilized world beside, and who 
hold in their hands, under God, the destinies of the uncivil- 
ized nations. ‘Sink Spain, Belgium, and Austria, like Sodom, 
entombing all their wealth and influence, their armies and 
navies, their men of political and religious activity, and 
scarce a ripple would break on the shores of Asia, Africa, 
or Oceanica to bear the tidings. But strike Protestant Eng- 
land out of existence, and there is not a port nor sea-board 
nation but would reel under the catastrophe ; a gloom like 
the dimness of an eclipse would go swiftly darkening over 
the waters, and the shadow fall back ten degrees on the dial 
that marks the stages of human progress. 
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There is one other striking point of contrast. In 1648, 
that great society which had been raised up expressly to do 
battle with the Reformation, had just begun to decline from 
its primitive energy. Jesuit teachers directed the studies of 
educated youth in all the Catholic States of Europe. Jesuit 
confessors directed the consciences of all Catholic princes. 
Jesuit missionaries were laboring with extraordinary energy 
and perseverance amid the forests of South America, under 
the withering sun of India, by the banks of the Hoang Ho 
and the St. Lawrence. The order of Loyola had still a full 
century to run before the nations should rise up against it for 
the first time, and compel the Roman pontiff himself to lock 
the door on this hydra-headed abomination ; and this at a 
time when not one Protestant institution of any sort existed 
for the diffusion of Christianity.* What are the Jesuits 
now? A name of contempt and hatred throughout Europe ; 
the staunch “oarsmen of St. Peter’s bark” (as the Pope 
loved to call them), whose careful pilotage and indefatigable 
zeal has fairly set the ship within the swing of the Mael- 
strom ; whose fidelity has been more disastrous to Rome than 
the enmity of all Protestantism. The Jesuits of the six- 
teenth century, aided by the unhappy dissensions among Pro- 
testants themselves, arrested the Reformation in mid career, 
and hurled it ‘back from the slope of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. 


Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless at Gaza, in the mill with slaves. 


Feared and hated for his invincible spirit of intrigue and 
plotting; for his notorious alliance with despotism, and his 
labors in the work of counter-revolution, the Jesuit finds no 
civilized State, properly so called, where he can show his 


head except this, the great home of a pure and genuine Pro- 
testantism. 


So much for the numerical strength of the Protestant and 
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the Papal divisions of the world. And now if we ask for 
the vital power and resources of the two religious systems, we 
find the Church of Rome relying as of old upon her means of 
impressing the imagination and imposing upon the judgment, 
while she tempts the natural heart with a way of salvation 
which is the very reflection of itself. Unbroken prescription 
as opposed to novelty; unity contrasted with variation, and 
an authority in matters of faith which dispenses with all 
inquiry and forbids all doubt, constitute the great boast of the 
Papal church. On the other hand, Protestantism has the 
strength of reason ‘as. against authority, of liberty against 
prescription, and of a vital unity against a dead mechanical 
uniformity. Undoubtedly the spectacle of one great united 
Church, with an acknowledged visible center of unity, would 
have in it something imposing and calculated to awe super- 
ficial observation. It is a pleasant and profitable theme for 
Romanists to dwell on; but a little acquaintance with the 
actual character and history of the Church of Rome dissi- 
pates the illusion. The great and terrible image seen by 
Nebuchadnezzar in vision would no‘doubt have been, if 
actually existing in rerum natura, a very imposing object. 
Bearing the human form in colossal proportions, the head 
blazing with gold, the breast and arms dazzling the sight 
with reflected silver, it might have seemed to a spectator at a 
little distance the very ideal-of grandeur and symmetry and 
compact articulation. But a closer view would have shown 
that the body was of a baser metal than the breast and arms ; 
that the legs were iron, and the feet part iron and part clay, 
substances not blending with each other, nor forming a solid 
mass by interfusion, but simply in contact without coales- 
cence, maintained in apparent union by pressure, and ready 
to fall apart when any sufficient shock should smite between 
the discordant materials. 

The unity which the Romish communion boasts, and which 
she makes the first and principal mark of the true Church, is 
aunity that will bear no examination ; that frowns on liberty 
and takes away the key of knowledge. The variations in 
the great body of evangelical Protestantism are variations that 
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consist with a common appeal to Scripture as the sole and 
sufficient Rule of Faith ; that concern chiefly the lesser mat- 
ters of rites or of polity, and that operate as provocatives to 
joint or several efforts for the diffusion of pure Christianity. 
With partial and temporary exceptions they make no schism 
in the body. _ They invest the Church of Christ with a robe 
of many colors, but they leave the garment unrent. Such 
variations are better than an outward mechanical unity. 
They are the offspring of freedom: they are the nurse of 
charity : they are the friends of human progress. 

Why should not Pius IX have improved a portion of his 
learned leisure at Gaeta, in enlightening the Romans respect- 
ing the variations of constitutional government? It would 
not be difficult for so ingenious a Pontiff to draw a tolerably 
unflattering portrait of the community of free States. Look 
at your boasted Republics, he might say. Since you have 
cast loose from wholesome restraint, you are driving about on 
a sea of experiment, no two of you taking the same course. 
You have no common political chart ; you seem to agree only 
in your hatred of a vigorous Patriarchal Absolutism. Some 
of you are governed by Presidents ; some by military Dicta- 
tors; and some by Triumvirs. Some States have two legis- 
lative bodies; others but one. Some unite the Legislative and 
Judicial functions ; others separate them. Some of your pre- 
tended free States are the great maintainers of domestic oppres- 
sion. Some concede universal suffrage: others restrict the 
rights of citizenship to the wealthy and privileged few. Be- 
sides these constitutional variations, you have no sooner broken 
loose from your legitimate, heaven-appointed keepers, than you 
begin to prey upon each other.. The strong natural appetite of 
Republics for conquest and plunder breaks out among you. 
Your swords are already at each other’s throats. Such con- 
tradictions of your great principles, Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity, prove your notion of self-government a delusion. Aban- 
don, then, your impious revolutionary attitude. Bow your 
necks meekly under the paternal yoke of Despotism, and be 
happy. 

This may not seem very conclusive against Liberty ; but 
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it isjust as conclusive as the celebrated argument of that 
great but dishonest writer, Bossuet, against Protestantism. 
The Roman people would, I imagine, be very little at a loss 
for an answer. It is true (they might say) that Despotism 
is one and uniform, and that Liberty is multiform, according 
to the variety of circumstances under which she grows up. 
It is true that her development is far from being in all cases 
as harmonious and healthy as might be desired: it is true that 
scarce any two of us agree.in the details of our organization ; 
but we are all agreed in one thing; that the masses were not 
born to be slaves either to kings or priests; that the power 
necessary to administer government resides originally, under 
God, in the people; and that government is instituted for the 
benefit of the people; and not for the benefit of the rulers. 
Having an eye to the fruitful consequences of these proposi- 
tions, we conclude that our diversity is enough better than 
your uniformity. We had rather be driven by the healthy 
gales of freedom on a sea of experimental self-government 
than to lie like rotting hulks, moored head and stern in the 
Tiber, under the careful supervision of the cannon of St. 
Angelo. 

Whatever may be the immediate political consequences of 
the agitations in Europe, one thing ts clear—that the bar- 
riers which have stayed the advance of Protestantism for two 
hundred years are broken up. A blow has been struck at the 
power of the Papacy such as it never received in any schism, 
in any revolution, in any external assault since it hada 
being. The Roman people rising up against the government 
of the Church as an intolerable oppression; the successor of 
Gregory VIL and Innocent IL flying in a mean disguise at the 
first note of alarm; the Papal sovereignty declared for ever 
abolished; the spiritual thunders which once dashed kingdoms 
to pieces like a potter’s vessel, now ridiculed, caricatured by the 
Pope’s own special people ; the excommunication carried in 
ludicrous processions and. burned; the Pope blackened in 
Rome itself with the title of anti-Christ, as freely as ever he 
was by Luther; and even those who were more moderate 
only objected that the reproach should fall not so much on the 
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individual as on the system. “Personally (they said) Pius IX 
has deserved better of his people. His downfall is rather the 
judgment of God upon the Re crimes have for so 
many centuries cursed all Europe.” 

This indeed is one of the most encouraging features in the 
uprising against the Papal rule. Compared with almost any 
of the long series of despots who have misgoverned the States 
of the Church, Pius IX was an eminently humane, wise, and 
virtuous ruler. Had he been like the most of them—not to 
say the worst—the outbreak would have been imputed to the 
man. Give them a better Pontiff (it would have been said). 
Give them Mastai Feretti, and they will sit down contented 
and hug their chains. But when it is under the mild govern- 
ment of Mastai Feretti himself that the people with extraor- 
dinary determination reject the Papal rule, there is no such 
apology to make. It is the intolerable viciousness of the sys- 
tem that makes it tumble like the French monarchy in the 
last century, crushing the most respectable and inoffensive of 
despots under the ruins. 

In short, there is freedom of speech; Recon of the press, 
freedom of worship in all that part of Italy not subject to 
the King of Naples. There is now again for the first time 
since the fall of Napoleon, perfect religious toleration in 
France. There is inevitable toleration at the doors of Spain 
and Naples. The sword of persecution is broken throughout . 
Europe. Truth and falsehood may once more grapple on 
equal terms ; an ordeal of battle which religion has vainly 
challenged this thousand years. And now the day long 
dreaded by spiritual wickedness in high places, and put off as 
late as possible, Has come; when superstition and lies must 
descend to the arena with naked hands, and stand the issue 
of an appeal to reason and Scripture. 

The futility of any attempt to resuscitate the spirit of Ro- 
manism is beginning to be very clear in the events that are 
passing under our eyes. No intelligent Protestant is ignorant 
of the energy with which in the half century just closing, the 
Church of Rome has rallied herself to repair the losses the 
century preceding. No one but is aware of the well-directed 
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and sustained combinations with which in England, in Amer- 
ica, on the continent of Europe, she has re-assumed the ag- 
gressive against Protestantism. The Jesuits, restored in 
1814, after a suppression of near fifty years, started up into 
fresh vigor, like the earth-born giant from his fall. Great mis- 
sionary associations for propagating the Faith were established, 
conducted as all who have read their reports will admit, with con- 
summate ability. The absolute and reactionary governments 
of Europe conspired to strengthen their own hands by the 
re-establishment of the Romish Church. Great sums were 
contributed by religious and political zeal to help on that un- 
dertaking. Priests, seminaries, and churches were rapidly 
multiplied. All this was part of the great movement which 
has presented Romanism for a while in an attitude so ram- 
pant and formidable. 

It is beginning now to appear that these seeming signs of a 
vigorous renascent life, were but the spasmodic struggles that 
sometimes accompany extreme depletion. The system has 
been strained to its utmost tension, and the shudder of a near 
and inevitable collapse passes over it. The whole thing begins 
to fallin. The kingdoms that lent their power to Rome for 
this late effort, have been or are being revolutionized. The 
friendship of the priests dragged down Charles X. The 
priests largely contributed to the fall of Louis Philippe. The 
jesuits caused the humiliating defeat of the Romish Swiss 
Cantons. They discrowned the King of Bavaria. There 
has come to be a fatality about an attempt to build up Rome, 
reminding one of that which attended the setting up the 
walls and gates of accursed Jericho. And if there were not, 
the kingdoms of Europe have other interests to occupy them 
at present, than the propagation of Catholicism. There is 
scarce a crowned head but sees that his own or his next 
neighbor’s house is on fire. The fortunes that paid a large 
tribute to the Propaganda, have been ruined by thousands in 
the late or passing convulsions. ‘The alms that might con- 
tribute towards the conversion of heretics, must be diverted 
in part to maintain his impoverished holiness at Gaeta or 
Rome. The prestige of liberalism which threw a halo around 
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Pius IX, a year ago, has all departed. His Italian subjects 
openly curse him. The most bigoted of our own Catholic 
population mention him, under shots breath, with reproach and 
mortification. 

Romanism is infallibly arrested in Europe. In this coun- 
try the alarm at first produced by the mass of Catholicism se 
suddenly poured upon us, has disappeared. In its place has 
come a cheerful courage—a firm confidence in the power of 
a free Bible, a free press, and a free pulpit. We have weigh- 
ed and measured the kingdom of Babylon and found it want- 
ing. There is a power in truth and love to burst through the 
gates of brass, and cut the bars of iron in sunder. The 
Church has settled down upon the conviction, that if true to 
herself, these millions of Catholic heathen have been sent to 
us not only to be educated and fed, but to be converted. 
There is no single particular of her whole appliances, in which ~ 
when set down, in a Protestant land like this, under the eye 
of a fearless unshackled press, under the light of a widely dif- 
fused intelligence, within the scope of an earnest practical 
ministry, confronted with all: those influences to which Pro- 
testantism has given birth,—there is no single particular in 
which the Romish system is not insufferably damaged by the 
collision. 

On the basis of these facts, we may confidently anticipate 
the resumption of the march of Protestant Christianity 
throughout the civilized world. Two centuries and more of 
arrest may seem long; but it is not long to Him with whom 
a thousand years are as one day. It is not so long as He left 
His chosen people for their discipline and eras: in Egypt. 
It is not so long as the period during which he was gradually 
bringing about the fulness of times for the manifestation of 
the Redeemer. It is not as long as the centuries during which 
he withheld the art of Printing and the discovery of a new 
Continent as antecedents to the Reformation. During thesé 
two hundred years the Most High, who is not slack concern- 
ing His promise, has been, in accordance with the invariable 
plan of His administration, accumulating those forces which, 
when developed, are to act with wide and sudden energy. 

These forces ‘are found— 
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I. In the increased harmony and union among Protestants. 
It cannot be denied that with all our substantial agreement 
respecting the vitalities of the Christian system, our unchari- 
table dealing about lesser matters has beyond measure scan- 
dalized the Protestant cause. The right of private judgment, 
which we all boast as against the claim that Fathers and 
Councils should interpret Scripture for us, has betrayed us 
into magnifying beyond all just proportion our several pecu- 
liarities. It has not been enough that we should speak the 
same language to be recognized as fellow citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God. We must speak the same 
dialect. There is no allowance for theological provincialisms. 
We have too much taken the different aspects which the 
great truths of Christianity present as viewed from different 
positions for the insignia of hostile camps. ‘This is like mak- 
ing the wheat-sheaf (shibboleth), which should be an emblem 
of peace and plenty, the password by a fortess or a river. 
The man of Judah or Benjamin said Shibboleth, and went 
free. The Ephraimite said Szbboleth, and the sword of ex- 
ecution fell on his neck. 

“ When Jepthah’s prowess quell’d their pride 
In that sore battle where so many died 


Without reprieve condemned to death 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth.” 


So one Evangelical Christian pronounces Bishop or Baptism, 
Sin or Grace, with an accent which any alien from the com- 
monwealth of Israel could scarce distinguish from our own, 
and we draw out the sword and stop the way with a chal- 
lenge of distrust or of defiance. It has not been enough that 
there was one body: there must be one costume. ‘The pos- 
session of one spirit in common is no good argument for har- 
mony, unless that spirit utter itself in identical terms in all 
parts of the Church. One Lord, one faith, one common 
hope—this has presented a less stringent motive to union than 
two politics, two ceremonies, two philosophies of theology 
have for separation. 


Pudet haec opprobria dici 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refulli. 
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Happily we have a refutation at hand. The large increase 
of charity and mutual helpfulness among Christians which 
has characterized the last quarter of a century has shown 
that those who were at odds are still brethren. The threat- 
ening attitude of a common enemy have led Christians of dif- 
ferent names to look more at their harmony and less at their 
disagreements. Parties among men who love their common 
country serve, in times of peace, to guard the equilibrium of 
freedom. In the day of trial the partizan is merged in the 
patriot. If this look like aggregating Christians on the basis 
not of a mutual love but merely of a common hostility, I reply 
that the common danger serves to bring out in relief their 
actual harmony. The points about which they agree are 
unspeakably greater and more vital than those about. which 
they differ; and an assault on the common salvation reminds 
them of it. It is no time to dispute sharply about the nature 
of Baptism when it comes to be a question whether you shall 
have any Scriptural sacrament left you or not.. The contro- 
versy respecting the Perseverance of the Saints may be ad- 
journed when a desperate Anti-Christian rally is made to 
strike away the very ground-work of a sinner’s hopes. 

This urgency is recognized in all those undertakings in 
which Protestants are working together or working harmo- 
niously, side by side, to push out falsehood by filling the world 
with truth; and this has developed an elasticity and power of 
expansion in Protestant Christianity heretofore unparalleled. 
Catholic piety at its best estate was a poor motive power 
compared with a true reverence for Christ’s commands, and 

.a true love to the souls for whom He died. - The Jesuit was a 
mere fool compared with the Christian missionary. He built 
on foundations that could not possibly last; on popular ignor- 
ance, credulity and prejudice. The Romish priest could not 
preach the Gospel, not knowing what it was. He could 
not circulate the Scriptures. He could not teach in 
his schools anything that tended to stir and awaken the 
mind. He could organize no Bible-classes nor Sabbath- 
schools. He could do nothing in any one almost of the lines 
of influence that make up the aggressive activity of Protest- 
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antism. It is hazarding little to say that the work of evan- 
gelizing the world is conducted with tenfold the energy and 
true success by Protestant Christians at the present day that 
ever attended the efforts of the Church of Rome. 

In this condition of things it eminently becomes the duty 
of all Evangelical Protestants to endeavor to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. We have given full play 
in the very nature of Protestantism to freedom of private 
judgment. We have followed this up with great industry in 
building and keeping in repair the division fences between 
the private judgment which ran north and the private judg- 
ment which ran north-west. No doubt Romanism came in 
like-a flood; but we found strong consolation in the fact that 
this and the other form of Protestantism was kept out. It is 
true that Purity goes before Peace; but so does Charity by 
an equal law go before perfect agreement. It is an ill work 
in these days, for a man to be engaged in magnifying the 
differences between Christians who hold the same great truths 
in common. Our contest too often has been that between 
the bramble and thistle, which should be closest set with a 
bristly defense. It is our own peculiar felicity to see the 
time when the main contest between the different parts of 
the Christian body is that between the vine and the olive 
which shall be most richly productive; when we can afford 
to pluck away the ashlars that have been piled between our- 
selves to build them into the outworks of our common Chris- 


tianity. 


Il. The union of the ecclesiastic with the magistrate, which 
has been so disastrous in its influence on the character of all 
concerned, which has tended so universally to make one a 
hypocrite, and both tyrants, and the people slaves, is now 
plainly doomed. Rome with her usual policy has clung to 
this adulterous connexion to the last ; despotic * governments, 
meaning to bring in superstition to the help of the sword, 
have paid the Church to amuse and overawe the people. The 
natural result has been the sentiment, wide spread and deep 
seated where this corrupt alliance exists, that government is 
but a conspiracy between the priest and the magistrate to 
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extinguish the liberties of mankind. An equally natural 
result has. been an intense popular hatred of both the conspir- 
ators. The reluctant masses overmatched. by their spiritual 
and their temporal rulers have sat crouching like Issachar 
between two burdens. But the struggles of Enuladus have 
been heard below the great pile of state-church oppression. 
The mountain rocks with his efforts. His breath bursts out 
in fire and lava. The throne and the confessional tumble 
into ruin together; and the savage wish of D’Alembert may 
be substantially very near its accomplishment when the out- 
raged people will take terrible vengeance, 


Et des boyaux du dernier Pretre 
Serrer le con du dernier Roi. 


That the exclusive hierarchal establishments still existing 
in Europe can permanently stand, is what no one can imagine. 
They are an inverted pyramid propped up by interested power. 
The higher clergy clothed in purple and fine linen and faring 
sumptuously every day, an order of nobility by themselves, 
at a vast actual remove from the people who directly or in- 
directly pay the cost; intrusted in the maintenance of abuses, 
in the strengthening of power ; essentially intolerant and per- 
secuting, and mutually using and being used by the State to 
promote designs hostile to progress; this presents a state of 
things that cannot last. Men infallibly come to understand 
the rights of conscience and of worship. They will under- 
stand that religion should be cheap and should be free. His- 
tory will instruct them ; successful voluntaryism will instruct 

‘them ; the journalist .and popular lecturer will instruct them ; 
and what example and journalism leave incomplete, the tax- 
gatherer and custom-house officer will no doubt take care to 
supply. The dominant Established Churches in Europe are 
too rich to travel safely in these wild times even under the 
escort of government. It is not forgotten how useful the 
hoarded wealth of the monasteries proved to the States that 
embraced the Reformation; what a revenue their suppression 
brought into Henry VIII; how the confiscated estates of the 
clergy helped to pay off national debts; what a spring the 
distribution of so much capital gave to enterprize; and how 
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much was gained to industry by transubstantiating consuming 
monks into producing operatives. It will not be forgotten 
how convenient the Roman republic has found the wealth of 
the clergy in sustaining itself on the perilous edge between 
despotism and anarchy. | 

Other Catholic states have debts to pay ; annihilated com- 
merce to regenerate ; depressed industry to revive ; essential 
reforms to effect in order to bring themselves anywhere near 
the line along which free Protestant States are advancing. 
They cannot fail to see that an established hierarchy in league 
with hereditary misrule is strangling their energies like the 
old goblin of the sea on the neck of Sinbad. It is the de- 
pressing influence of a bad religious system and a corrupt 
hierarchy that keeps Spain and Mexico and Naples poor ; that 
drives away capital, shuts out emigration, discourages indus- 
try, and amuses the people like children to keep them from 
thinking and acting like men. 

Let this corrupt system of Church and State alliance fall, 
and Protestantism asks no more. Her challenge is ever the 
same which that old father of the second century made to 
the hierarchy of Pagan Rome, Tollatur lex, ut fiat certamen ; 
Take away your persecuting edicts that we may fairly try 
the matter out with argument. Let governments simply 
stand one side and leave religion free, and truth asks no 
other advantage ; and this will become the case as fast as the 
people become the government. A true popular representa- 
tion cannot long be deferred in any part of Europe ; and when 
the masses, so long dispraised by high authorities as a miscel- 
laneous rabble and a swinish multitude, come to understand 
their rights, then farewell to a despotic and monopolizing 
hierarchy. The violent cross wind of popular opinion, so 
long pent up, will blow them transverse out of their seats. 

é Then may we see 
Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers tost 
And fluttered into rags; their relics, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 


The sport of winds; all these upwhirled aloft 
Fly o’er the backside of the world far off. 


-The backside of the world will be the. only place for them. 
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TIL A circumstance of great encouragement in its bearing 
on the resumed advance of Protestantism in Europe, is the 
just appreciation of the line of influence along which Protest- 
antism should operate. The Reformation, by an unhappy 
necessity growing out of the blood-intoxicated ferocity of 
Rome, assumed everywhere a political complexion. It could 
hope to survive only in one of two ways: either by the gov- 
ernment entering into it, in which case the union of Church 
and State still existed, only under modified relations ; or by 
. its becoming strong enough to set the government at defiance, 
which gave it the character of faction. In either case it 
became political. The great question was, Does the sovereign 
embrace the Reformation? If so the state was Protestant ; 
if otherwise the state remained Catholic. 

From this idea of converting governments or majorities, 
and using them for the legal establishment of Christianity, the 
Protestant mind is now fully emancipated. The sphere of 
Christianity is the soul of man ; the individual, the family. It 
is no Jonger expected to operate as an outward constraint. It 
is to operate as an inward pervading principle. It is not to 
come with observation. It is to come by a silent internal 
efficacy. The truth is to light down unperceived like the 
dew at thousands of points of contact by the labors of the 
pastor, the missionary, the colporteur; by the agency of the 
Bible and of the tract. It is one of those great but simple 
truths that are richly laden with consequences, that Chris- 
tianity is truly extended only by the conversion of individual 
men ; that it spreads through the world only by catching from 
soul to soul. 


IV. The actual infidelity of the more intelligent and culti- 
vated classes in Catholic countries is a fact perfectly well 
known to all persons of any information. This has necessa- 
rily resulted from the fact that they have known Christianity 
only under the form of Romanism. The peasantry, whom 
the Romish system has kept so long degraded and ignorant, 
are no doubt pious in their way. But let the European Ro- 
manist become a reading, reasoning man, and there is only 
one result. He becomes an unbeliever. The hard alterna- 
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tive has been laid upon him of either having no Christianity 
or taking Christianity in the shape of the Council of Trent. 
He has rightly judged that such a Gospel was unworthy of 
God. All that was godlike in him has required him to disown it. 

Protestant Christianity he has known of only as the heresy 
of some foreign States with which he had little sympathy, or 
as the enthusiasm of a few low people of no consideration, his 
own countrymen. Of the Bible he has had no knowledge 
whatever ; scarce even of the existence of such a thing. Far 
the’ larger part even of the intelligent Catholics of Europe 
have never seen a Bible. 

Now the circumstance of encouragement here is that true 
Christianity is beginning to present itself in an attitude to 
command the attention of this influential class of persons, 
Protestant ministers of learning and eloquence are beginning 
to shine out like the first stars of the evening. Protestant 
missionaries are laboring at points of influence. A religious 
literature is growing up. The Bible is pressing into circula- 
tion. The fact cannot longer be shut out that there is some- 
thing to choose besides the dismal alternative of Romish 
Christianity or none. _We may hope that hereafter serious- 
minded and inquiring Catholics may reach the Canaan of true 
religion without wandering or perishing in the wide desert of 
unbelief. 


V. All the great inventions and improvements that signal- 
ize the age bear favorably on the progress of Protestantism. 
Whatever awakens mind extends the popular horizon, or fur- 
nishes helps for that multitudinous running to and fro by 
which knowledge is increased, is an ally of true Christianity. 
Every such influence is correspondingly dreaded by the rulers 
of the darkness of this world. “We must kill this printing 
(said a wise preaching Friar four hundred years ago), or 
printing will kill us.” But friars turned out to have a much 
less tenacious vitality than types. Vita brevis, ars longa. 
The art killed off the ecclesiastic. It has been sapping at the 
foundations of the whole Hierarchal system from that time 
onwards; and various other influences have come in from 
time to time, preéminently in our own day, to help on the 
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inevitable result. The great names that should be particularly 
hateful to the Papacy are not those commonly identified with 
the beginning and progress of the Reformation. It has been 
the inventors, the explorers, the men who have facilitated 
travel and the interchange of thought, who have shaken 
the Roman system into a wreck. It has been Guttem- 
berg and De Gama; Fulton, and Stevenson, and Morse ; 
the men who multiply books, who bring distant re- 
gions into near neighborhood, who pour light into the dark- 
ness that has proved so friendly to Romanism. Popular 
ignorance, and priestly rule, and steam presses, locomotives, 
and telegraphs, are deadly antagonisms; and since the last can’t 
very well be destroyed, it seems altogether likely the first must. 

It has been in the times passing immediately under our own 
eyes that these agents of Protestantism have begun to invade 
the Catholic States of Europe. Liberty of preaching, and 
printing, and travelling, are strangers of the freshest introduc- 
tion into Popedom. Once introduced they infallibly go for- 
ward like the man with the iron flail, and beat down whatever 
either the priest or the magistrate has erected to curb human 
progress. 


Vi. The power of prayer is enlisted to an unprecedented 
extent for the success of Christianity in its bearing on the 
Romish system. I know there is special prayer too for the 
conversion of Protestants ; but it'is prayer to one who though 
blessed among women is neither queen nor mediator, and 
who is dishonored by the idolatries of which she is made the 
object. The prayer that goes up without ceasing for ven- 
geance on the blood-stained harlot of Rome, and for the 
deliverance of God’s own elect who may still be entangled in 
her net, is prayer which fulfils the conditions of success. It 
is built on a promise. It is offered in the name of the sole 
mediator. It goes up therefore in faith. For much of the 
time since the Reformation the Romish Church has been 
almost exclusively an object of fear and of hatred. Luther 
whose heart yearned over his countrymen still blinded by the 
sorceries of Rome could not say his prayers without. turning 
each petition into a curse against the Papacy. 
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We are permitted to cherish somewhat different sentiments. 
As the fear has subsided the pity has increased; and while 
looking for nothing but the signal overthrow of the system, 
and the ruin of the large body of those who have the mark of 
the beast in their foreheads, there has been a more earnest 
disposition to have compassion on others making a difference, 
and pulling them out of the fire. 

The conspicuous punishment of the Anti-Christian Church 
of Rome is believed to be as clearly revealed in the Scriptures 
as any future event whatever. The time was when that 
synagogue of Satan was still, though corrupted, a Church of 
Christ, and might, humanly speaking, have been reformed. 
This might have been, for instance, in the sixth or seventh 
century, before the Bishop of Rome assumed to be in terms 
autocrat of universal Christendom. It might have been in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, when Charlemagne with his 
ubiquitous energy infused such new life into what was fast 
becoming a mere dead shell of formalism. Why might she 
not have been reformed throughout at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as she was reformed in part? It is true 
that her doom was written by the pen of inspiration long 
before ; but there was a contingency in this as in every other 
case which made the predestinated ruin depend on an obdu- 
rate persistency in wickedness. So Nineveh was doomed, and 
yet repented and was spared. So Jerusalem was doomed, 
and yet had a day of visitation when she might have known 
the things that belonged to her peace ; and so mystical Baby- 
lon was doomed, and yet might have been healed if she would, 
before the day of her visitation passed away. 

l regard that day as having closed at the Council of Trent. 
Deeply as she had corrupted the simplicity of the Gospel, and 
crimsoned as she was with the blood of the saints, it may be 
that the times of this ignorance God would have winked 
at. The crimes and corruptions of the long medieval night 
might have been forgiven. A new light had now dawned on 
the world. The Scriptures were circulated. The Gospel 
stood forth revealed. The characteristic doctrines and 
usages of the Romish Church though well ascertained were 


not so fixed that the Council of Trent might not have changed 
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them. A strong tendency to radical reforms manifested itself 
in the council. Bishops and Cardinals, backed by leading 
Catholic Princes, demanded marriage for the clergy, vernacu- 
lar translations and the cup for the people; the establishment of 
schools for the poor ; plain, familiar catechisms, congregational 
singing, the mass in the vulgar tongue, and a preaching ministry. 

-These were sweeping reforms to ask. Their concession 
would no doubt have left much still to do; but it would have 
set the Romish Church much farther along the path of reform 
than the English Church was at the death of Henry the 
Eighth. Other changes would have naturally followed, di- 
vesting the Romish communion still more of its Anti-Chris- 
tian and idolatrous character; and she might now have been 
like the English Church in a regular process of amelioration 
towards a simpler and a purer Christianity. But this was not 
to be. At Trent the Church of Rome with her eyes open 
chose imposture and idolatry as her portion. Thenceforward 
her character is unchangeably fixed; till Christ who is even 
now consuming her by the breath of His mouth shall signally 
destroy her by the brightness of his coming. We would have 
healed Babylon but she is not healed ; forsake her and let us 
go every one to his own country; for her judgment reacheth 
unto Heaven, and is lifted up even to the skies. 


Lastly. The loss of the Pope’s sovereignty, which seems 
now to be a “fied fact,” may probably draw after it conse- 
quences which will leave Rome itself a monument of God’s 
revenge against the Papacy. The older Protestant commen- 
tators express the expectation that Italy itself, undermined 
with volcanoes, and heaving on an ocean of lava, will one 
day sink like a millstone and disappear. 


So when the years shall have revolved’the date 
The inevitable hour of Naples’ fate, 

Her sapped foundations shall with thunder shake, 
And heave and toss upon the sulphurous lake ; 
Earth’s womb at once the fiery flood shall rend 
And in the abyss her plunging towers descend. 


But not to prophecy for Rome the sudden catastrophe 
which Gay anticipated for Naples, there are well known phy- 
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sical causes at work that may easily bring upon her the fate 
of Babylon or of Nineveh. It is the Papal court that has 
kept together the population of Rome. Nature indignantly 
wars against her. She stands alone in the midst of surround- 
ing desolation, without enterprise, without trade, without 
industry, her only life has been rooted in her spiritual and her 
architectural death. Her Pontiff and her ruins have been the 
great attraction of the Niobe of nations; and time is making 
relentless war upon both of them. Cut down the former to a 
simple Bishop, living subject to the laws, and supported by an 
adequate salary assigned him by the liberality of the State, and 
half the charm of Rome will be gone. The pomp of the car- 
dinals will disappear. The hosts of adventurers and foreign 
menials of all descriptions who have subsisted around the 
Roman curia will migrate to more tempting regions. The 
population of Rome, though more fluctuating at some periods 
than at others, has always partaken largely of a changeable 
and transient character. During the Babylonish captivity, 
as they termed it, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
when the Papal residence was in France, it sank to the grade 
of an inconsiderable provincial town. The city itself fell into 
a state of almost ruinous decay. The famous hills on which 
ancient Rome stood were deserted, and the wretched popula- 
tion that was left had huddled itself into a filthy and narrow 
suburb along the windings of the Tiber. The parks and pub- 
lic places reverted into swamps; cattle wandered about the 
streets. A few years more would have served for the depop- 
ulation of Rome.* It seems probable enough that a similar 
decay, unchecked by any timely return of the Papal splendor, 
may await the city of the Caesars. The attractions of the 
court of the Pontiff retain a large fluctuating population in a 
city poisoned with filth, and in an atmosphere laden with the 
seeds of fearful diseases. The pestilent malaria of the Cam- 
pagna is slowly but certainly driving the inhabitants even 
within narrower limits. Stealing in invisibly at the gates, 


* Ranke’s History; Sixtus V. 


Behold by Tiber’s flood where modern Rome 

Couches beneath the ruins; there of old 

With arms and trophies gleamed the field of Mars. 
Dyer. Ruins of Rome. 
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creeping along one side of a street, and occupying one quar- 
ter after another, it has already hung the flag of death over 
considerable portions of the city. Let the malaria pursue its 
march and Rome infallibly becomes a solitude.* This is the 
hornet in the hand of the Lord to drive out the idolater from 
the land. But God may use the sword as well as the pesti- 
lence, and storm and pillage may come in to make his ven- 
geance more speedy. Babylon hath been a golden cup in the 
hand of the Lord that made all the nations of the earth 
drunken. Put yourselves in array against her round about ; 
all ye that bend the bow shoot at her; spare no arrows for 
she hath sinned against the Lord. Because of the wrath of 
the Lord it shall not be inhabited ; it shall be wholly desolate ; 
every one that goeth by Babylon shali be astonished, and shall 
hiss at her plagues. 

Rejoice over her thou Heaven! and ye holy Apostles and 
Prophets! for God hath avenged you on her.t+ 


I cannot but regard it as a very peculiar felicity to be per- 
mitted to live and act just at this juncture of events. We 
are looking upon the beginning of the end. We have entered 
upon that day for which the souls under the altar have waited, 
crying How long, O Lord! holy and true, dost Thou not 
avenge our blood upon them that dwell on the Earth! We 
are seeing the passionate aspiration of Milton realized: the 
martyred blood and ashes of Christ’s witnesses sown o’er all 
the Italian fields, and shooting forth an hundred fold of those 
who shall fly the Babylonian woe. It is a signal privilege to 
live and labor and pray at a time like this. Let us quit us 
like men and be strong. I see already the kings of the earth 
standing afar off from the smoke of the burning of Babylon, 
and from the fear of her torment, saying, alas! alas! that 
great city Babylon! that mighty city! for in one hour is 
thy judgment come! I hear already the preludings of that — 
mighty chorus which is ready to burst forth as the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as the — 
voice of mighty thunderings, saying Alleluia; for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth. 

* See Sir James Johnston on Change of Air. 
t Jeremiah 51. Revelations 20. 
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Curistran Turonoey, as opposed to Natural Theology, ex- 
hibits in a systematic form the doctrines of Christ and his 
apostles. They are contained in the inspired word of God. 
The instructor in this department of sacred learning is an ex- 
pounder of the principles set forth in the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. It is his office to classify and arrange 
revealed truths, rather than to exhibit his own views. 

And the duty of the Christian Theologian is not confined to 
systematic exposition: he will inculcate on his pupils the be- 
lief of scripture doctrines on the ground of divine authority. 
Never man spake like Jesus Christ: the apostles were mirac- 
ulously qualified to teach in his name. The theology which 
is fairly deducible from their instructions is no mere matter of 
historic interest, but it is binding on our consciences. The 
student should embrace it, not because it is coincident with 
his reason, but because it emanated from such a source. 

The recognition and belief of certain supernatural facts is 
therefore implied in Christian Theology. It presupposes the 
credibility of the statements made in the scriptures to the 
effect that God has interposed 1 in an extraordinary manner for 
our spiritual good, and has given miraculous proof of such in- 
terposition. 

But we are met with an objection to this v iew of Christianity 
as a system resting its claims on divine authority. It is some- 
times affirmed, and oftener tacitly assumed, that it is unreason- 
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able to believe in a supernatural revelation, or any other su- 
pernatural fact. 

Avowed infidels do not hesitate to declare that miracles are 
incredible simply because they are deviations from the course 
of nature, and not for the reason, which indeed they allege, 
that miracles are not necessary for our moral welfare. 

Many who are unwilling to incur the odium that attaches 
to the name infidel, and who profess themselves believers in 
Christianity “as they understand it,” do yet deny the super- 
natural facts of the New Testament as being repugnant to rea- 
son. They pretend that they hold the essentials of our faith, 
while refusing to believe that Christ was more than man, and 
even that he was a man divinely sent, and, as will be seen 
hereafter, while advocating an opinion which is subversive of 
a.1 religion. 

And it is to be feared that scepticism on this subject exists 
among many who do not venture to take an attitude of posi- 
tive disbelief. Is not the feeling too generally prevalent, that 
facts are sufficiently explained when they are referred to the 
established course of nature, and that the course of nature 
itself requires no explanation, but stands and produces effects 
by its own power? But if the continuance of the things that 
are made does not depend every moment on the good plea- 
sure of God, but their various properties and relations exist 
without him, it must be a question whether the order of events 
is at all under his control. He who does not believe that na- 
ture itself is a miracle, can hardly think that any individual 
miraculous event is possible. 

The course of argument usually pursued with these unbe- 
lievers and rational Christians, is to accumulate from every 
source the proof of the supernatural facts of the gospel, and also 
to show that no satisfactory account can be given of the man- 
ner in which Christianity has obtained a footing in the world, 
if it be supposed a deception or an illusion. The truth, and 
the God of truth, it has been said, could overcome the preju- 
dices against the gospel from pre-occupation of the mind with 
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other beliefs and from the depravity of the human heart. But 
it is to the last degree improbable, that the sacred writers 
should have been able to impose on the credulity of Jew and 
Gentile a fable, which was alike repugnant to the feelings of 
both. This should be a consideration of overwhelming weight 
with those who are willing to be determined in this case, as 
in others, by the force of evidence. But the unbelievers of 
whom I am speaking are not prepared to listen to an argument 
of this kind, because they do not admit that a supernatural 
fact is possible. They are, therefore, compelled to accept the 
alternative, beset as it is with difficulties, that the sacred wri- 
ters were either self-deceived or conscious impostors. If they 
would abandon their rationalistic objection, they would feel 
that they must, in candor, receive the natural explanation of 
the spread and power of the gospel, that it truly describes the 
person and life of our Lord. 

Is it not the duty of the believers ina revealed theology to 
endeavor to dislodge them from their present position? If 
this could be accomplished, but little further argument would 
seem to be necessary in support of the credibility and divine 
authority of the scriptures. Perhaps I might go further, and 
say that little more is wanting to the defence of what is com. 
monly designated as orthodoxy. Jor, according to the latest 
phase of infidelity, there is no question of interpretation be- 
tween the unbeliever and the evangelical Christian. The un- 
believer admits that the Bible is an orthodox book. But he 
holds that the sacred writers were themselves deceived; for 
he denies that there can be any infallible divine guidance in 
religion, or that a miracle can ever have been performed. 
Could he believe it possible that the evangelical history is 
true, he would be in a position to feel the force of the Chris- 
tian evidences, and then also to embrace the faith of evangeli- 
cal Christians, that Jesus is the Son of God and Savior of 
the world. 

The defenders of the gospel have urged against this class of 
unbelievers the probability of a miraculous interposition for 
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the moral welfare of mankind. They have said that this is 
needful, and that a benevolent God who loves our happiness, 
and avighteous God who desires our holiness, may be expect- 
ed to do for us what our spiritual necessities require. But 
this argument supposes, what the rationalistic unbeliever de- 
nies, the possibility of a deviation from the established course 
of nature. Evangelical Christianity is unreasonable, as he 
pretends, not because it professes to do for us that which is 
not needed, but because it is inconsistent with the nature of 
things and absurd. It is on this ground that Strauss, the au- 
thor of the amended “ rational” Life of Jesus, which is cireu- 
lating among us in an English translation, and which presents 
us with the latest form of infidelity, has undertaken the im- 
practicable task of showing how the narrative of the evangel- 
ists, though false, could have been believed to be true by them- 
selves and the Christian world. 

Infidelity now offers to the defenders of a revealed theology 
this issue, that the supernatural facts of the Bible are incon- 
sistent with the laws of nature; and we should not fear to ac- 
cept the issue. Is it unsuitable to the occasion which calls us 
together, that I should ask your attentién to some remarks on 
the relation of the laws of nature to Christian Theology? A 
teacher in this department of instruction may be expected, if 
occasion seems to require it of any one, to defend the ground 
on which he stands, and maintain his right to live and labor 
in the vocation to which he has been called. 

I shall speak first, and more at large, of the possibility of 
supernatural events, and then refer, briefly, to some undeniable 
facts of our moral nature which should lead us to believe in 
those recorded in fhe New Testament. 


I. Are the facts of Christian Theology, then, inconsistent 
with the laws of nature? Is it absurd to believe that a phe- 
nomenon which has occurred in numberless instances only un- 
der certain circumstances, can in any other instance have hap- 
pened under a different set of circumstances? For exemple, 
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the million anticipate the future solely through their knowl- 
edge of the past; is it absurd to suppose that a few individuals, 
have been able, by. other means, to predict coming events ? 
According to the uniform course of nature, dead bodies return 
to the dust. Are we at liberty to believe, upon any evidence 
whatever, that one man, after lying in the grave three days, 
rose from the dead ? 

In answer to these inquiries, I remark, first, that the advo- 
cate of naturalism cannot pretend to see in these facts any 
necessity that they should occur in the usual mode. He knows 
not wherefore corruption is a natural consequence of the ex- 
tinction of life, and can give us no reason why, in every in- 
stance, men should not rise from the dead after three days. He 
knows the general fact, and that is all. Should he profess that 
he was able to determine why certain phenomena appear un- 
der certain conditions, as a dissolution of the body in connec- 
tion with the loss of life, he would class himself with that school 
in philosophy, not now in the highest repute, that flourished 
before the time of Bacon, who occupied themselves with the 
inquiry, how the world ought to be constructed according to 
their ideas, instead of attempting to discover the actual rela- 
tions of things by observation. The speculations of this school, 
though not by any means worthy of our contempt, were not 
so eminently conducive to the advancement of knowledge, as 
to evince the correctness of their method. The principle of 
the great reformer in philosophy, that “man, the servant and 
interpreter of nature, understands and reduces to practice just 
so much as he has actually experienced of nature’s laws: 
more he can neither know nor achieve,” now so generally re- 
ceived, is undeniably true. The wisest philosopher, if asked 
why a stone falls when left unsupported, can only say that 
other bodies fall in like circumstances. If further inquired of, 
why other bodies fall, he has to confess his ignorance. The 
wisest philosopher would not know beforehand that a lump of 
sugar would dissolve in his. tea. And now he can anticipate 
such a result only because he has already observed its likes 
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He is now just as ignorant of the reason why he should have 
had such an experience, as he was before that it was to be ex- 
pected. : 

The rationalist can therefore see nothing in the nature of 
any given miracle which must forbid its occurrence. He can- 
not know that the miraculous power of predicting the future 
otherwise than by means of the existing causes out of which 
the future will be developed, is impossible in itself. He has 
no such acquaintance with the conditions of human knowl- 
edge, as to be able to affirm that all mankind, if God had so 
pleased, could not have been informed of the future after the 
manner of the prophets, so that a fact which is now a wonder 
should have been a common event. He is incompetent to de- 
clare from any information he possesses, that the bodies of all 
the dead, after having slumbered three days in the grave, could 
not be raised immortal, and ascend to some other world, there 
to commence their eternal existence. 

Tt appears, thus, that the rationalist must believe, on some 
other ground than any insight he has, or can pretend to, into 
the objects of our knowledge—the minds and material sub- 
stances whose phenomena we observe—that there cannot be 
any deviation from the laws of nature. If he Aas that pro- 
found knowledge of possibilities, which he alleges, it is not 
from his penetrating glance into the essences of the things 
which compose the natural world. He does not know that 
mind from its nature as mind, or matter in general, or any 
kind of matter, must, from its very constitution, always act 
and be acted on in precisely the same manner as now, or in 
any other uniform manner. So far as it regards the matter of 
the facts which fall under the laws of nature, his information 
is confined within very narrow limits. He knows what phe- 
nomena this matter has exhibited, but not that it could not 
have been made to exhibit different phenomena. 

I therefore remark, secondly, that the rationalist, if he is 
indeed so deeply read in the mysteries of nature, as his denial 
of the possibility of a miracle supposes, must perceive that nat- 
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ural law, as such, irrespective of the matter in which it is ex- 
emplified, is immutable and eternal. For this is the only alter- 
native. He must see that an unvarying uniformity is an attri- 
bute of natural law in itself. He must hold that no violation or 
suspension of a law of nature, or deviation from it, is credible, 
for the sole reason that immutability enters into its idea. To 
recur to a former illustration, he must think that a return to 
life of a single individual, after having been three days dead, is 
impossible, not because this could not have been the natural 
order of sequence, but because not being the natural order, ex- 
ceptions are not to beadmitted. The reason, it must be main- 
tained, can tolerate no singularities ; it must require that the 
rules of action in the physical world be not merely general, with 
occasional deviations, but absolutely universal. Ifa dead man 
was to be restored to life in a single instance, the whole con- 
stitution of nature must have been different. 

Before such a view as this is entertained, a reflecting man, 
such as the rationalistic infidel would be thought, should pon- 
der well the consequences which it involves. If the laws of 
nature are absolutely universal, there can be no phenomenon 
which was not preceded by a natural cause, and no creation is 
possible. The first plant of any kind, being like others of its 
class, mnst have been produced like them from a seed; and 
the seed must, as a natural product, have been the fruit of a 
previous plant. Thus no beginning of nature will be allowa- 
able. And again, as every cause in nature has a certain effect, 
the causes existing in the most remote future must be followed 
by their consequents, and the system of nature can never 
come to an end. Nature must therefore be eternal, and if 
eternal, then also self-existent, and absolutely independent, 
and consequently God. For there can be no other God but 
the self-existent and absolutely independent Being. We are 
parts of nature, and thus parts of God, on this supposition ; 
and we are also free from all moral responsibility, unless we 
can be said to be accountable to ourselves. But, in truth, nei- 
ther we, the human developments of Deity, nor the universe 
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taken as a whole, could have a moral character, since all things 
would come to pass by a fatal necessity. So incompatible is 
the rationalistic assertion of an absolute uniformity of events 
with any religion. 

And yet there are some professedly Christian teachers in 
this country, and more abroad, who deny the possibility of 
the supernatural, with a clear apprehension of the legitimate 
consequences of their unbelief. With them Christianity has 
come to be synonymous with the rejection of all possible 
grounds of religious faith. They have rectified the gospel, and 
obtained from it the quintescence of spiritualism, which is that 
the world is God. These Christians, if they ever overcome 
the world, place their God beneath their feet. 

But let us examine this position, that laws of nature must 
be absolutely invariable, if they are to retain the character of 
laws, and learn whether it be impregnable. Is it as certain 
that nature is without beginning, interruption, or end, as that 
there are any physical laws? If it is a general fact that the 
sun shines, must it be admitted that the sun shines from ever- 
lasting to everlasting? Is pantheistic infidelity as undeniable, 
at least, if it be not so clear as the shining of the sun ? 

The remarks that we have already made will help us to an 
answer. Our philosophy does not inform us why any given 
phenomenon should occur—why, for example, there should be 
a sun to shine, or why the emission of light should be a prop- 
erty of that luminary. We simply know the fact. But the 
rationalist contends that the fact being once established, were 
it precisely the reverse of what we observe it to be, as that 
the sun were a dark body, it must be an everlasting fact. If 
the sun ever shines it must shine on without end. The par- 
ticular phenomenon is contingent; reason would not be out- 
raged if we should suppose its non-existence. And yet the 
law. as the rationalist affirms, is necessary: 7¢ could not cease 
to be. ; 

What now are we to understand by the necessity of law, it 
being granted that the matter submitted to its control is con- 
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tingent? What, for instance, can be meant when it is said 
that there might be, so far as we conceive, no bodies to fall, 
yet the law of gravitation is necessary and eternal? In what 
sense is it true that the Zaws of mind and matter are unchange- 
able, while at the same time the facts of both could differ from 
what they are at present, or matter and finite mind could be 
non-existent? To the apprehension of the speaker it seems so 
far from a dictate of reason to believe in the necessity of laws, 
the contingency of facts being granted, as to be self-contradic- 
tory and absurd. Actually operative laws without phenome- 
na subject to their regulation, gravitation without bodies, and 
emission of light without luminous matter, seem to us quite 
as inconceivable as vallies without contiguous hills, or triangles 
without sides. 

But is there not something which gives plausibility to this 
dictum of pantheistic infidelity, it may be asked. There is. 
The uniformity of nature is a well known principle of science. 
So far as there 7s a system of nature, its laws are invariable. 
In a natural order of. things phenomena are subject to fixed 
rules. But this statement is by no means equivalent to the 
principle of the rationalist, that there is nothing actual or pos- 
sible besides an order of nature—no supernatural fact—no Be- 
ing who controls all things according to his own pleasure, and 
who is able for wise reasons, of which he is the judge, to de- 
viate from his uniform course in the physical world. Our 
yeason enables us to form an idea of some of the most general 
conditions of a nature of things. One of these is, that the re- . 
lations which are established are uniform, Reason tells us 
that this is necessary, ¢/, and so far as, there is a system of 
nature. The necessity affirmed by reason does not pertain to 
nature itself, but to the attributes which serve to define it. 
Certain conditions are necessary to it, just as certain condi- 
tions must be fulfilled in the construction of a watch. One 
could not be understood to assert that the mechanism of a 
watch must actually exist, when he described the principles 
which enter into it, much less that there could be nothing in 
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the wide universe but mechanism. So likewise the dictate of 
our reason that in nature uniformity of action is necessary, 
should not be interpreted to declare that there can be no phe- 
nomena out of nature. 

The baseless assumption of the pantheistic infidel, that a 
supernatural fact is impossible, also derives plausibility from 
another consideration. It is, that uniformity of action is a 
necessary condition of our knowledge of the physical world. 
Our experience is a guide to our future conduct under the 
laws of nature, only so far as that which we have observed of 
the properties and relations of things shall hold true in time 
tocome. An absolute uniformity of nature would be neces- 
sary to an absolute knowledge of it. And the rationalist mis- 
interprets this necessary condition of knowletlge, as if it were 
a condition of extstence. He affirms that a principle which is 
essential to our reasonings concerning the future, is essential 
to the future itself. We reason from the existing relations of 
things on the supposition that they will continue. A consid- 
erable fall in the mercury of the barometer indicates a storm 
to our reason, only on the presumption that the circumstances 
on which that event depends remain unchanged. Reason can 
not pronounce with certainty on the conclusion that there will 
be astorm in the case supposed, unless the premiss be grant- 
ed, that the established order of sequence will not be changed. 
And in general, our experience cannot be valid for all the fa- 
ture, unless it is certainly known that there will be no inter- 
ruption of the existing relations of things. This is a postulate 
or necessary assumption in reasoning. But it is quite a con- 
siderable blunder to suppose that a premiss is true, because 
it is necessary to a conclusion we wish to prove. This, how- 
ever, is just the mistake of the pantheistic infidel, who would 
cenvert the indispensable condition of our inferences concern- 
ing facts, into an absolute truth. He asserts, that the merel y 
logical relation of premiss to conclusion, is a real relation of 
an eternal law to a fact, when he insists that the uniformity 
which we presume as a basis for reasoning can not but exist,— 
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when, for example, he says that the laws of the weather must 
ever be the same as they have been, and can not change, de- 
cause they must be the same, zf the barometer is to fulfill its 
end. 

But not to delay for the purpose of accounting for any show 
of reason the denial of the possibility of supernatural facts 
may have, it may be observed, thirdly, in further confutation 
of this species of infidelity, that the rationalist would convert 
his own ideas into eternal verities. For, as I have said before, 
he does not pretend to see any necessity for the actual course 
of nature. Men could as well have been born to crawl upon 
their hands and feet as to walk erect; brutes could have been 
endowed with powers of reason and discourse, regard being 
had only to that which is possible and not to that which is 
wisest and best. The assumed impossibility of a change in 
the order of nature, can not be discovered in the existing con- 
stitution of the world, and hence if it be found any where, it 
must be in the 7deas ot the unbeliever. Because it is contra- 
ry to his ideas that there should be ,any change in the estab- 
lished course of events, he must insist that it is contrary to fact. 
The necessity of a fixed and unchangeable order of nature, 
not being in objects, can be no where else but in ideas. And 
if these are the grounds of a reality so substantial as an endless 
series of iacts, they must themselves be eternal realities, and 
not merely the mind’s view of the properties and relations of 
things. 

This will be better understood, and will be acknowledged 
to be no misrepresentation, if we will consider what we mean. 
by a law of nature. A law of nature, then, as we conceive, is 
not some force that acts upon objects, but it is a uniform mode of 
action. If we say that it is by a law of nature that the acorn 
produces an oak, we do not mean that any thing else besides 
the acorn, namely, a mysterious law, is the cause of the effect. 
The law is but the uniform mode of action of ¢his cause. If 
there were no acorn, there could be no oak, the law continu- 
ing: for this product, by the established order of sequence, 
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springs from that germ, and from nothing else. The cause ot 
action, the acorn, being absent, there is no action, no mode of 
action, and therefore no law. Law, in that case, becomes but 
an idea of the mode in which action might occur. Apart 
from the particular facts in which it is illustrated, it is but a 
conceivable form of action. 

The objector against the possibility of supernatural events 
on the ground that nature is unchangeable and eternal, must 
therefore regard our general view or idea of the mode of physi- 
cal action as having a necessary existence. He grants that all 
the obs-rved matter of fact in which a law is illustrated is con- 
tingent. Whether any individual acorn shall produce an oak is 
problematical. The necessity which he predicates of nature 
will thus pertain to its mere forms of action, which are nothing 
but ideas, separated from the contingent matter in which they 
are realized. ‘The objector converts ideas into eternal verities. 
He must first ascribe dbjective reality to his own abstractions, 
before he can deny creation, and miracles, and the being of 
a personal God :—not the most -ubstantial foundation, it must 
be confessed, on which to build up a system of infidelity! 

One could retort upon the infidel his own objection. Are 
the laws of nature absolutely invariable, and can no miracle 
be performed? Then no finite mind can conclude, from its 
own ideas, without light from abroad, what the course of things 
must have been in the eternal past, and what they will be in 
the everlasting future. We have good historical evidence 
that miracles were wrought by our Lord and his apostles. 

The pantheistic rationalist opposes to this evidence the light 
of his far-seeing ideas. He rebuts the historical testimony in 
favor of miracles, by setting up the miracle of a supernatural 
knowledge of the course of nature against our natural means 
of information. Having been driven from all other positions, 
infidelity now takes its stand here. In order to show the im- 
possibility of a miracle, it alleges its own exemption from the 
necessity of acquiring information by natural means. It even 
refuses its confidence to the best testimony, (our only method 
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of possessing ourselves of the distant in time and place, under 
the established laws of nature,) for the reason that 2¢ has mi- 
raculous evidence that no miracle was ever wrought. The 
infidel has entrenched himself, at last, behind the rampart of 
omniscient ideas. The weight of the argument is confessedly 
on the side of the believer, when he urges the importance of a 
divine interposition for our moral welfare, the great prepon- 
derance of the historical and internal evidence in its favor, the 
impossibility of explaining satisfactorily the prevalence of 
Christianity supposing it to be a fable, and even the correct- 
ness of the orthodox interpretation. In all these respects an 
unobstructed way is open to faith. She meets with only one 
obstacle—the belief of miracles is inconsistent with the mirac- 
ulous ideas of the unbeliever. 

Would it be uncharitable, if we suspected that, in this age 
of the world, when it is not judged to be the most philosoph- 
ical mode of procedure to construct and explode facts by dint 
of pure metaphysics, there must be some moral bias, inclining 
the unbeliever to deny that the facts of nature are under the 
control of a personal God? True, the infidel does not believe 
in amoral bias. His system will no more allow him to grant 
the possibility of moral, than of miraculous facts. But not to 
turn aside here to break a lance, I may express my fear that 
it is a moral dislike to the truth which inclines the unbeliever 
to this abuse of metaphysics. 

The mode of argument he has adopted is the more incon- 
sistent with the method of philosophizing now approved, in 
that it would establish facts by the use of metaphysics in that 
department of inquiry, the natural world, where this proceed- 
ing has been the most pointedly condemned. 

An inquiry concerning the ideas which belong to the con- 
stitution of-nature, is certainly not unphilosophical. Some 
immaterial principles must be supposed inherent in all bodies, 
as, for example, that of cohesion. Nature cannot be conceived 
to exist without them. The attempt to determine what and 
how many they are, is not to be rebuked. But the error of 
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which I complain is that of giving unlimited extension to na- 
ture on the ground of these ideas. A reference to one or two 
of them will explain my meaning. 

One of these ideas is that of cause and effect. We con- 
ceive the facts of nature to be so united in this relation, that a 
fact of a given class is in like circumstances always followed 
by another fact of a certain kind. The support of a body be- 
ing removed, it always falls; the soul having taken its depar- 
ture from its present abode, the decay of the unoccupied 
dwelling is always the consequence. We do not suppose the 
succession of facts to be accidental, but to be fixed for all time, 
so that when an event appears we can predict the event which 
will follow it, and determine, without sight, the event which 
must have preceded. This is one of the ideas we have of a 
natural order of things. We do not conceive that facts must 
occur ina natural order, but if they are thus to occur, we con- 
ceive that they will sustain to one another an invariable rela- 
tion of causation. A system of nature is not necessary in the 
view of reason, but if there is to be such a system, reason re- 
quires, as one of its conditions, a uniform succession of phe- 
nomena, 

But the objector to a supernatural fact, as a thing impossi- 
ble, presumes to give unlimited extension to nature in the 
past and the future on the ground of this idea of cause and 
effect. The recorded experience of mankind embraces but a 
few short years. The divine testimony carries us back only 
sixty centuries. But the idea of the rationalist, being regard- 
ed not merely as an idea in the light of which the physical 
world may be comprehended, a mode in which its phenome- 
na may be viewed when they present themselves—but as a 
real and necessary existence, reveals to him an eternity past 
and to come! He not only knows what would be true in an 
endless duration, provided the existing relations of thing 
should continue, which would be a harmless position, but he 
knows that they we continue, and that there is no power 
above nature that can bring it toan end. All this he knows 
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from his idea. Like the philosophers of the dark ages, he 
founds conclusions concerning matters of fact on his ee 

It cannot be maintained that the idea of cause and effect is 
without significance, unless it is conceived applicable to an 
endless succession of events in nature. It cannot be affirmed 
that it either means this or it means nothing, and is so much 
useless lumber in our rainds. We do not necessarily intend 
by the word cause, if we understand ourselves, that which pro- 
duces a certain aes through unnumbered ages. We can des- 
ignate by the term as well that which, oe to the course 
of nature, and so long as the course of nature continues, is 
followed by a given result. It is a name under which all facts 
that precede and bring in other facts uniformly, may be classed; 
but it does not determine the number of facts which it covers, 
any more than the common name man comprehends an infinite 
number ofactual men. It is as absurd tosay that we must mean 
by the word cause a fact which has from eternity been produ- 
cing a certain effect, as to contend that by man we must mean 
an infinite number of individuals. Every general term is by 
its nature capable of embracing an infinite number of particu- 
lars. The word steamboat, in its idea, designates as many ob- 
jects as cause; for it denotes an unlimited number of individual 
things. And it would be as perverse reasoning to infer, from 
the comprehensiveness of the word cause in its idea, that there 
is no end to the number of actual natural causes, as to conclude 
from the extent of the word steamboat that the world is filled 
with this kind of craft. It would be a crowded universe, if 
there were as many real objects as the boundless capacity of 
our ideas would comprehend. 

But reason, the objector insists, requires us to believe that 
all facts are the effects of natural causes, and therefore that no 
creation, and no miracle, can be acknowledged. When the 
child burns its finger, it immediately searches for the cause of 
the injury, without having been taught to do so by previous 
experience, from the dictate of its reason. And having ascer- 
tained the cause, it knows it, not as that which in the given 
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case produced the injury, but as that which always will pro- 
duce it. It therefore knows how to take care of itself ever af- 
terwards. And it acquires this knowledge without a long 
and bitter experience, because the principle assumed is true, 
namely, that every effect may be traced to a natural cause. 
All our reasonings concerning nature, and all our science, it 
is further urged, proceed on the same assumption. We are 
no more certain that a stone thrown into the air will return 
again to the earth, than we are that every cause is connected 
with a certain effect, and every fact may be traced to a natu- 
ral cause. We can absolutely know nothing respecting na- 
ture, except that which we or others have witnessed, unless 
we can know that its laws are invariable, and that every fact 
is the consequent of a natural antecedent. If there may have 
been a single exception at the time of the asserted beginning 
of the world, or in the progress of its events, our science of 
nature is uncertain. The absolute certainty of any event, as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow, or, if it rises, that it will give 
light, must depend upon the invariability of the natural 
laws. 

Now I should have no difficulty in admitting that we have 
no absolute certainty that the sun will give light another hour, 
or that any natural event which we anticipate with the great- 
est confidence will occur, as that we shall all die before we 
are two hundred years old, or that we shall not all die before 
we leave this house. The certainty of natural science regards 
not the duration of the system, but the principles on which it 
is constructed. Science teaches us what belongs to the idea 
of a thing, and it loses none of its certainty if the thing is sup- 
posed non-existent. The principles of the watch would not be 
altered if all watches should go wrong or be destroyed. So 
likewise the laws of this divine piece of mechanism, the world, 
are certain, albeit the facts should not all accord with the 
laws in consequence of some interference, or the maker should 
choose to reconstruct the machine or commit it to the flames. 
When we assert the general facts, that man must die and see 
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corruption, that he must use certain means for the supply of 
his earthly wants, that his prosperity depends on his observance 
of certain rules of conduct, we state that which is certain and 
necessary according to the course of nature, but not that which 
is absolutely necessary. And we do not therefore contradict 
the statement of the scriptures that Enoch walked with God, 
and was not, for God took him, and that Elijah was fed by 
ravens, and the barrel of meal and the cruise of oil from which 
he was nourished did not waste. For the scriptures do not 
speak of these facts as happening according to nature. 

Noah Webster tells us that the clock is ‘‘a machine so con- 
structed that, by a uniform vibration of a pendulum, it meas- 
ures time, and its divisions, hours, minutes and seconds, with 
great exactness.” Must error be imputed tothe lexicographer, 
if many of the Connecticut clocks should be found not ‘to be 
the most accurate time-keepers? And why should such devi- 
ations from the course of nature as are recorded in the scrip- 
tures, be regarded as inconsistent with the science of nature ? 
The absolute certainty which pertains to the idea of a system 
is not incumpatible with uncertainty in respect to the actual 
working of the system. If the natural cause of a fact is not 
discovered, so long as there is a single event 7m nature of the 
same kind that cannot be referred to the supposed cause ; it 
does not follow that there can be no event oué of nature. 
There are no natural exceptions to natural laws, certainly, for 
exceptions declare natural laws to be as yet undiscovered ; 
there may be supernatural exceptions. 

The infidel presumes that our knowledge of the facts which ac- 
tually occur in the history of the world is demonstrably certain, 
and not merely probable—that our conclusions in regard to 
actual events are as necessary as our mathematical conclusions. 
He reasons as one might reason concerning the performance of 
a machine from his idea. The connection between the idea of 
the machine and his conclusion would be demonstrably cer- 
tain, and he might have a right to maintain it against all the 
world. But now, if he should insist that his idea must be per- 
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fectly realized, and that because it 2s his idea, and not from 
his knowledge of the skillful construction of the machine, and 
that his expectations can not fail to be fulfilled, however blun- 
dering the artist may have been, or whatever variation he 
may have been pleased to introduce from the original plan, 
a commission of lunacy might properly issue to place him un- 
der keepers till he should return to his sober senses. Yet the 
infidel reasons precisely in this way concerning the facts which 
occur in the world’s history. Every event in the natural 
course of things is connected with a certain cause, he insists 
very truly, and he therefore concludes it to be as certain as 
Euclid’s forty-seventh, that it can be produced by no other 
cause, and hence that there can be no Creator and no deviation 
from the established laws of nature. I beg leave to say that 
there is a yawning hiatus between the conclusion and the 
premiss. 

The position in which the rationalistic opponent of a super- 
natural revelation has entrenched himself behind an abstrac- 
tion, does not then appear to be impregnable. Reason does 
not require that we should believe the natural world to be 
eternal, and to exclude supernatural agency. That which fol- 
lows by logical deduction from the edea of nature, the con- 
nection of each particular event with a certain antecedent in 
time, may not be true in fact, because the idea of nature may 
not have been realized through an unlimited duration and in 
every case. A logical consequence from an abstraction can, 
itself, be nothing but an abstraction. 

If these principles are sound, they will justify me in some 
criticisms which I shall offer on the manner in which this 
species of infidelity is sometimes treated. 

The supposition of some of the friends of religion that a 
miracle may be but a part of the natural order of things, 
seems to concede to the rationalist his principle, that all events 
must be subject to laws of nature. It is sometimes said that 
an apparent interference with the uniform course of-things in 
nature, may have been provided for by the system of nature 
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itself, This seems. to be an admission, on the part of the 
friends of religion, that there would be force in the rationalis- 
tic objection to the supernatural, if it could not be resolved 
into the natural. Is this a wise concession? Does it not 
yield the whole matter in dispute, and that too without the 
shadow of a reason? If God cannot act otherwise than by 
natural laws—if, for example, he can produce no effect other- 
wise than by a natural cause, he cannot create. For to speak 
of creating by a natural cause is absurd, since it supposes 
nature, his instrument in creation, Aare In existence and 
therefore uncreated and epee of Him. So also is 
it absurd to refer a miracle to a natural cause, because this 
cause must either be directly dependent on the will of God, 
(in which case you only place the immediate agency of God a 
step further back, and you might as well connect it with the 
miracle itself,) or the natural cause of the miracle must be 
independent of him, and self-existent, and God will perform 
no wonder, but we shall merely see a new natural cause come 
into play. What do we gain, when we get an acknowledge- 
ment of the possibility of miracles from the ‘infidel by so de- 
fining the meaning of the word miracle as to exclude from its 
idea that which distinguishes it from a natural event? Con- 
versions to Christianity effected by means of such a device 
very much resemble the conversions from heathenism achieved 
by Popery, in which the former idolatries are retained under 
new names. The real change is from Christianity to infi- 
delity. 

The friends of religion also yield more than an amiable can- 
dor requires, when they admit that every natural appearance 
which the world exhibits must have resulted from the agency 
of a natural cause. When the system of nature was created, 
it may have had the same natural appearance as it would have 
attained in hundreds, or thousands, or hundreds of thousands 
of years, under the operation of nature’s laws. Indeed, the 
world must have appeared to have been previously in exist- 
ence at the very beginning. When the work of creation was 
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just completed, the effects of the word that spoke it into exist- 
ence must have resembled exactly the effects of second causes. 
It must have been, at the start, under just such laws, and ex- 
hibited just such natural appearances, as after it waxed older. 
A Humboldt placed among the scenes then presented by na- 
ture, and conjecturing, as such a mind would conjecture, by 
the aid of natural indications, the origin of its phenomena, 
would have traced them back to other phenomena in the past. 
There was the sun in the heavens, just as if it had been there 
always. The philosopher would have made it rise and set on 
the day before creation just as it did afterwards. The moon 
would have seemed to know her appointed course as well in 
those first months as now. The heavenly bodies discoursed 
as harmonious music then as at the present. The philoso- 
pher, if supposed acquainted with astronomy, would have 
calculated eclipses backwards into non-entity, taking for the 
basis of his computation the existing relations of the sun, moon, 
and earth. By counting the rings formed by the annual ad- 
ditions to the trees, he would have determined how long they 
aust have been growing before God said, “let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.” 
The plants which first grew would not, of themselves, have 
indicated that they did not spring from seeds, like those after- 
wards propagated from these. Our philosopher, if supposed 
to be the first man, could not have known by his phelosophy 
that he was the son of God, but must rather have denied it, 
if the philosophy of nature was to be his sole guide. And if 
the soil was then first formed by the word of God, it would 
have been judged to be the result of depositions made through 
long periods of time, by one acquainted with the process em- 
ployed by nature for this purpose. The world must have had 
the appearance of being an old work when it was first made. 
It must have looked as if it was the effect of the natural agen- 
cies operating in times past. 

And if it must be admitted that God could create an old 
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looking world, it is immaterial how old it might seem to have 
been in the beginning. We could receive a “ thus saith the 
Lord,” in regard to the time of creation, if it should oblige us 
to believe that the world, at the time when it came from the 
forming hand of Deity, exhibited the appearance of having 
been millions of years in existence. Philosophy could not 
contradict the teachings of revelation, if they were of this pur- 
port. For philosophy can inform us only of that which is 
agreeable to the course of nature, but cannot tell us how long 
the course of nature must have continued. And if you take 
her as your guide in this last inquiry, you will have to con- 
clude that nature had no beginning. For the world must ever 
have indicated a connection with the past, if you will judge 
of its duration by natural appearances. Whatever beginning 
of natural phenomena you assume, the philosophy of nature 
will refer them to previous natural causes. Insist on taking 
a point for a beginning where philosophy would find one, and 
you must deny a beginning, and hold the account of a crea- 
tion given by Moses to be fabulous. But if you are not pre- 
pared for this, and will assume the possibility of a beginning, 
all natural appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, you 
can as easily take your stand at one point as another, so far 
as it regards any supposed conflict with philosophy. If philos- 
ophy would account for natural phenomena by the supposition 
of a duration of the world through endless age3, the same ob- 
jection will lie against a beginning wherever revelation may 
place it, namely, that at that time the world must have ap- 
peared to be an old world. The objection is in fact altoge:h- 
er groundless. For it is the business of philosophy to tell us 
what the laws of nature are, not how long they have been in 
operation. Philosophy cannot observe and testify, it can only 
explain. Philosophy cannot see the facts in an endless past 
or an endless future, it can only account for the facts which 
the senses have brought within its cognizance. Philosophy 
can furnish principles for facts, but it cannot furnish facts. 

I do not by any means affirm that the scriptures, when fairly 
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interpreted, oblige us to believe that the earth was made only 
six thousand years ago, with the appearance of having stood for 
ages. But I maintain that if they did, they would not con- 
tradict the laws of science. For science can only teach us 
how phenomena must occur under the established order of na- 
ture, but cannot deny that the same phenomena may be 
brought into existence otherwise than by the fixed course of 
nature. Science is out of its place when it tells us how God 
must work, and ventures to affirm that he cannot deviate from 
a uniform course. It can show us what must happen accord- 
ing to his constitution of things, but cannot prescribe a law to 
him. And this is nota restriction of the boundaries of science 
by the speaker. It is generally admitted, at the present day, 
that man is only nature’s interpreter. He can determine the 
order of events in nature. But he cannot take his stand out 
of nature, in a past eternity, and thence speculate upon the 
beginning of nature. For he then leaves the facts which it is 
his province to observe and explain, in order to imagine how 
these facts could begin to exist. He ceases to be an interpreter 
of the language of nature, humbly applying his understanding 
to the truths which she declares, in order to dogmatise con- 
cerning a subject respecting which nature gives him not the 
slightest information. All that he affirms about the beginning 
of the world is the merest conjecture. Je can see in the 
facts exposed to his observation how the system of nature 
works, but not how it was introduced. It is the province of 
religion to discover to us the state of things when the world be- 
gan. Does Moses declire that the world had its beginning at 
the time when man was made? Unbelievers affirm that he 
does, and that he is plainly inconsistent with known facts. 
Both assertions, in our view, may be false. The unbeliever 
does not know them to be true. He may be in error regard- 
ing the true interpretation of Moses ; he may also be in error 
concerning the alleged inconsistency of Ads own interpretation 
of Moses with facts. For he presumes that there could have 
been no appearance of age in the globe at the very moment 
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of its creation. The known facts with which, as he asserts, 
the sacred writer is at variance, are that the world must have 
had the appearance six thousand years ago of having been 
long extant. We can admit it, and yet believe that it was 
then created. For whenever created, it must have had, at the 
very first moment, the appearance of age. It had no more 
the marks of asupernatural fact then than it hasnow. Natu- 
rally it must have seemed at that very moment, to a finite 
intelligence which comprehended the relation of cause and 
effect, if there was any such, to have had a past. But the 
consideration that effects do not now come to pass without 
second causes, is not at all to the purpose as urged against the 
creation of an old looking world. For the real question is: 
whether the supposed time of creatioh was not the time when 
the order of nature commenced, and whether the apparently 
natural phenomena of that time, (such phenomena as must 
have existed wherever you fix the date of creation,) were not 
produced by a supernatural cause. I do not say or believe 
that this is the assertion of the Author of the Pentateuch. 
Fair interpretation must decide. But ¢f it is, and if, as I be- 
lieve, Moses wrote by divine inspiration, then that authority 
which alone is competent to inform us respecting the creation 
of the world has spoken, and natural science, which treats of 
the relations among physical facts since the creation, but not 
of the relation of the world with all its phenomena to the Crea- 
tor, can interpose no conclusive objection. When we cleave 
to the word of God as our guide in regard to the origin of all 
things, we do not set ourselves in opposition to the teachings 
of science. We would by no means forbid investigation of 
the laws of science, lest the knowledge of God’s works should 
beget a profane contempt of God’s word. We would not 
cherish a superstitious regard for the oracles of God at the 
expense of human intelligence. We can believe the testimony 
of the scriptures, at the same time that we acquaint ourselves 
with the principles of science, and avail ourselves practically 
of their benefits. Mankind need not become more ungodly 
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in proportion as their knowledge increases of those works in 
which the glory of God is displayed. 

Is it insisted that reason must be employed in scientific in- 
vestigation, and that it is the province of reason to conclude, 
from that which we now behold, what the phenomena of the 
world must have been in past time, and what they will be in 
future. Is it argued that science runs through all time, and 
that its conclusions are universal, embracing ail the phenome- 
na that have existed and can exist? I cheerfully grant that 
the conclusions of reason from observed facts extend to all the 
system of nature. But I deny that reason can give unlimited 
extent to nature itself, that it can not only compreliend the 
whole system of nature, but that it can also enlarge that sys- 
tem infinitely, in the direction of the past and the future. All 
our knowledge of reality founded on reason has conditioned, 
not absolute certainty: it supposes, what may not in fact be 
true, that the laws of nature were, or, if our knowledge re- 
gards the future, will be unchanged. It is not reason, but 
mere will and imagination, that ascribes an endless duration 
to the system of nature. There is doubtless a true metaphys- 
ics of nature. But it is valid for nothing but nature ; and na- 
ture is not eternal. 

Paley illustrates the design of the Creator by the supposi- 
tion that a watch was so constructed as to produce another 
watch, as well as to keep time, and also to add to the second 
watch, the machinery for producing a third, so that watches 
should have the power of perpetuating themselves. And he 
argues, very justly, that our admiration of the inventor would 
be greatly increased by the circumstance that each watch, after 
the first, was capable of producing another. The attempt to 
defraud the author of the contrivance of the consideration 
which was his due by the suggestion that the first watch may 
have been produced, like all the rest, by a preceding watch, 
would be simply ridiculous. The knowledge of the principles 
of the machinery would not authorize one to determine in how 
many watches those principles must have been realized, much 
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less that the number of watches must have beeninfinite. Yet 
this absurd mode of reasoning is adopted by infidels in oppo- 
sition to the scripture account of creation. The first natural 
products being like their successors, it is insisted that they 
must have been produced in the same manner, that is, that 
the scriptures were erroneous in asserting that there was a first. 
And this mode of reasoning is not regarded as altogether un- 
sound by many Christians. They allow its validity to so 
great an extent as to be inconsistent with themselves in not 
carrying it all lengths with the infidel. They grant that if the 
objects of nature had the appearance at any supposed time of 
creation of having come into their existing state by natural 
causes, the work of creation must have been performed before 
that time. Now all the plants, (to speak of one class of crea- 
ted objects,) which God spake into existence at the beginning, 
must have been like their successors, and must have had the 
appearance, like them, of having sprung from other plants. 
It must therefore be denied that God created plants. And, 
again, the seeds of plants are the end as well as the germ of 
growth. We could not believe that God created seeds, if we 
should hold it unreasonable to think that he would create such 
objects as had the appearance of having been produced by a 
natural process. Thus, if it be supposed that we must find a 
time for creation when nothing should begin to be by the fiat 
of the Almighty, that might seem to have been developed by 
a natural process, it must be denied that the vegetable world 
is a part of his works. And this principle ¢s assumed to be 
trre by many defenders of the scripture account of creation. 
They are very far from intending to deny its credibility. But 
the circumstances in which, as they admit, the power of the 
Creator must have been exerted, are such as could never exist. 
He could not create the natural world without giving it the 
appearance of having been developed out of a previous state 
of nature. And this is the condition of creation that is insist- 
ed on. Geological writers, who are by no mean enemies of 
Christianity, affirm the necessity of going back for a time of 
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creation, to where there shall be no appearance of a connec- 
tion witha past. They demand an impossible condition ; and 
therefore, with the pantheistic infidel, virtually deny the pos- 
sibility of creation. 

If we will reason concerning possibilities on natural princi- 
ples, we must concede that the pantheistic rationalist has the 
best of the argument. Nature in its idea is a chain that haa 
no end. ‘The seed springs from the plant, and the plant again 
from the seed; neither the one nor the other is a first link. 
Every son has a father, and every father isalso a son. Every 
compound is the result of a previous combination ; and every 
elementary substance which has entered into a compound, 
was previously separated from its connection with some other 
compound. Neither a state of isolation, nor a state of combi- 
nation; can be said to have existed at first; but the one must 
be explained by a previous dissolution, and the other by a 
previous union. Is it unreasonable to think that God would 
create any thing which should bear the marks of age and de- 
cay? But what is decay, but a preparatory step to renova- 
tion? The decay of this year precedes naturally the germina- 
tion of the next. Do you say that God could reasonably be 
expected to create only first things? But decay precedes as 
well as follows growth, and by this rule, he could as well cre- 
ate things in their dissolving as their springing time. In a 
natural order of sequence, you are as near the beginning of 
things at one point as another. Assume that the metaphysics 
of nature should be our guide in determining when creation 
should begin, and you will in effect declare the impossibility 
of creation. 

We might consider the world itself as an object in nature, 
and attempt to trace its development from the beginning to 
the present time, as we do the progress of the plant from the 
germ. Dut if we regard it as having been produced thus by 
a law of development, we must suppose it to be one of a series 
of worlds. The germ or seed of a world would, in this way 
of viewing the subject, have been the produce of another 
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world now gone to decay. A natural development is not one 
which occurs only in a single instance. One example of de- 
velopment of a bird from an egg, or of an egg from formless 
matter, would be a miracle, and not a natural phenomenon. 
The frequent repetition of a fact in the same manner is neces- 
sary to constitute it a natural phenomenon. We can regard 
this world as having sprung from a germ by a natural develop- 
ment, provided it can be shown by an induction of particular 
instances, that worlds do commonly spring from germs, as 
given plants grow from certain seeds, and particular species 
of birds from eggs of a determinate kind. But then, if the re- 
lation of worlds to their elementary principles or germs is a 
uniform relation, the germs or seeds of worlds will themselves 
be natural products, and will have been developed by natural 
means. Following analogies, we may suppose that the seed, 
or, if you please, the egg out of which this world has sprung, 
was produced by a previous world. We are no nearer to the 
creation of the world, when we have referred it to such an 
origin, than we were before. If we will insist on going back 
thus to the beginning of all things by the light of our reason, 
where it will be necessary to find a God as a first cause, we 
may go back without end. 

The eminent naturalist, Guyot, (by no means inclined to infi- 
delity,) in his “ Earth ain Man, ” represents the process of 
world-development to be essentially the same as that which 
occurs in incubation. He first describes the changes which 
take place in the egg, and then proceeds: ‘* We have recog- 
nized, in the life of all that develops itself, three successive 
states, three grand phases, three evolutions, identically repeat- 
ed in every order of existence ; a chaos where all is confound- 
ed together, a development where all is separating, a unity 
where all is binding itself together and organizing. We have 
observed that here is the law of dhdntienGuil life, the formula 
of Core OnE SUs whether in inorganic nature, or in organized 
nature.” And he adds: “If such is the law of all beings, it 
ought equally to be the law of life in our entire globe, collec- 
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tively considered as an individual.” According to this state- 
ment, the globe as a whole sprang out of chaos as naturally as 
the objects, mineral, vegetable, and animal, which this globe 
sustains. It bears, to the formless matter from which it was 
developed, the same relation essentially as the bird to the cha- 
otic mass from which the egg and the bird were produced. 
And if this is so, then it is just as necessary to find a natural 
origin for the germ of the world as for the world itself. The 
little chaos from which the egg is formed is as much a natural 
product as the egg. So likewise the larger chaos at the begin- 
ning of the world must be conceived to have resulted from a 
pre-existing state of things. We are no nearer to the end of 
the chain at this point than at the following link. 

If it be an objection of any weight to the creation of an ap- 
parently old world, that it cannot be thought God would 
make a world in which there was already decay and death, it 
is still more weighty as against the creation of a chaos. For 
this is the natural result of a complete dissolution and disor- 
ganization of all things. If infinite Wisdom would not begin 
his work in the middle, as it is contended, much less would he 
begin it at the end. We are incompetent to determine, on 
purely rational grounds, where he must begin. The rule which 
we would prescribe to Deity, that the world as it came from 
his forming hand should seem to sustain no relation to the past, 
is unreasonable and absurd. 

The question here, it will be noticed, is not when the course 
of nature commenced according to the Scriptures, but it re- 
gards the competency of reason to correct the teachings of the 
word of God. Let it be believed that our globe was in exist- 
ence hundreds of thousands or millions of years before man 
was created, if there is nothing in the word of God, fairly in- 
terpreted, to contradict the supposition. But let not interpre- 
tation force upon the Scriptures a meaning which they can- 
not bear, in order to accommodate them to the reasonings of 
naturalists concerning the age of the world. or then the in- 
terpreter would assume with the naturalist, that such natural 
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phenomena as the world has at any time exhibited, must, per- 
force, be referred to previously existing second causes, and 
cannot be ascribed to the immediate agency of the Most 
High. And this assumption would evidently allow no place 
any where in the endless chain of nature for the work of crea- 
tion, and would deny the existence of the Creator, and of a 
revelation, and brand with folly our sacred regard for the 
Scriptures, and our anxious endeavors to render it consistent 
with nature by forced interpretation. The teachings of nature 
and of the Word of God must agree, it is said, and in this it 
is presumed that we can judge, solely by natural indications, 
how long the matter of this globe must have been in existence, 
and that the Bible must authenticate the record thus made of 
the age of the world. If this is true, then as no time can be 
found in the chain of events where: there will not be indica- 
tions of a past, the Bible must be made to harmonize with the 
teachings of science by being interpreted so as to declare that 
this globe was never created, but is the result of a process of 
eternal development. 

Here are two different regions in which wholly diverse phe- 
nomena prevail. In one of them are exhibited the phenome- 
na of freedom, the direct agency of God and of man: in the 
other, are seen the phenomena of nature, the effects of physical 
causes. In the first, the pleasure of the mind determines each 
particular phenomenon, unfettered by the principle of unifor- 
mity ; in the second, all the phenomena are governed by an 
invariable rule. The two regions may be compared to two 
countries, in one of which the dress, the manners, the civil re- 
lations—al/ the actions of the people, should be governed by 
nothing but a sense of propriety; while in the other every 
thing was regulated by habit, custom, precedent, and legisla- 
tive enactment. Now it would be the duty of a philusopher, 
residing in the country last described, and studying its various 
prescribed modes of action, to state only what he there obser- 
ved and knew to betrue. Should he allow himself to presume 
that what was true in that region must be true every where, 
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and that action must be regulated by the same laws in the 
land of freedom, he would do just what those natural philoso- 
phers do, who impose the laws of nature on the God of nature 
and his responsible creatures—he would found his conclusions 
on prejudice, rather than on observation, experience, and well 
accredited testimony. Travelers sometimes form their judg- 
ments concerning that which is reasonable and proper, from 
the characteristics with which they have always been familiar 
at home. They imagine that such modes of address as they 
have not been accustomed to are rude or even ridiculous, that 
any style of apparel but chat of their own country is uncouth, 
that any institutions but those under which they were born 
must make the people unhappy. Of the same nature, pre- 
cisely, is that prejudice of the naturalist, which will not suffer 
him to believe that there ean be a region of freedom; where the 
natural laws here established have no control. For how does 
he know that the phenomena he sees in the natural world 
must always have been produced by second causes? What 
reason can he give for this opinion, but that it is so in the nat- 
ural world? Like the prejudiced traveler, he will admit the’ 
reasonableness of nothing but that to which he has been ac- 
customed. As the inhabitant of a country where law regulates 
every thing, is struck with horror at the thought of freedom of 
speech and action, so he supposes that every thing must be in 
a state of wild confusion, if natural law does not control all 
events. liven God himself becomes, in his view, but another 
name for natural law. 

I have spoken of the error committed by such of the friends 
of christianity as concede that the world must have stood long 
enough for all its phenomena to have been produced by second 
causes. I will observe, further, that the friendly attempt to 
prove the existence of a First Cause from the natural relation 
of an effect to its cause, is to be discouraged. If God stands 
related to this universe as particular effects to their causes, 80 
that we may properly reason from the one to the other, and 
say that, as each effect must have had its cause go all the ef- 
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fects in the universe taken, as a whole, must have had their 
cause, and this is God, then God must have produced the uni- 
verse by a fatal necessity ; in like circumstances he must pro- 
duce the universe again; and he must produce exactly such a 
universe a thousand times, if he should be so often in a situa- 
tion to act as a cause, for natural causes produce invariably the 
same effects. Furthermore, natural causes produce no new 
matter, they do not create. Nor, finally, do natural causes op- 
erate self-moved ; they act only when they are acted on. 

Tue friendly attempt to defend the truth, that there is a su- 
pernatural cause, by means ofan idea of causation taken from 
the metaphysics of nature, is just as injurious, as the unfriend- 
ly attempt te disprove it in the same manner. And we are 
sometimes called to witness the sad spectacle of the friends and 
enemies of religion leagued together unconsciously to under- 
mine its foundations by the use of the same instrument. The 
pantheistic infidel carries out the principle of natural cause 
and effect beyond its true province, that he may prove the non- 
existence of a first cause ; the believer, that he may prove his 
existence; but both with the same result. The principles of 
our reasoning are stubborn things; they will not lend them- 
selves to the establishment of every conclusion that may be 
agreeable to our wishes. The infidel and his fellow-laborer, 
the mistaken friend of religion, must be met by denying the 
right of doth to reason concerning free agents as we reason about 
the phenomena of nature. The metaphysics of nature are not 
valid beyond her domains. Reasoning from the uniform rela- 
tion of cause and effect we are able to defend ourselves against 
accidents from fire and flood. We can properly extend our 
experience among facts of this description to all times and 
places. A disaster by fire is an effect, according to the meaning 
of that word, when we reason from the relation of cause and 
effect, and we may conclude that if we would escape such a dis- 
aster we must shun the previously ascertained cause. Duta 
work of creative power, is not, in that sense, an effect ; and to 
argue from it to a First Cause, is to found a conclusion on an 
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ambiguous use ofaterm. One might as logically argue that a 
thiefin a garretis an honest man because he is above stealing. 

The argument against the existence of a God, who is a free 
personal Being, from the idea of the relation of cause and ef- 
fect, is equally fallacious, inasmuch as it extends to phenomena 
of one kind, those of freedom, a principle of reasoning which 
is only valid for those of another kind, namely the phenomena 
of the natural world. There is nothing to be said in favor of 
this application of the metaphysics of nature. Our reason is 
furnished with the idea of causation in order that we may em- 
brace under it all physical facts, and may thus extend the 
boundaries of our knowledge of the physical world. This is 
all its significance and use. It is the merest presumption to 
contend that there can be no fact or being to which the idea 
does not apply. 

I have dwelt the longer on this principle of causation, be- 
cause it is one with which we are all familiar. It is another 
principle of the metaphysics of nature, that no absolutely new 
substance can be formed by natural means, and none can be 
destroyed. Should a substance new to science be discovered, 
the chemist would not suppose that it was in fact more recent 
than any other substance, but only that now, for the first time, 
it had become known. So far as substances are made to as- ~ 
sume a new appearance by any means, whether chemical or 
mechanical, the naturalist does not believe that they lose their 
identity or become extinct. He holds the indestructibility of 
substance, however, as a naturalist. The science of nature 
cannot carry one out of nature. Anend of nature can never 
be found on natural principles; but every state of the world 
must lead on to a succeeding state, if some supernatural pow- 
er does not intervene; which science, founded as it is on uni- 
form relations, cannot at all anticipate. So, also, an absolute 
beginning of a new*substance would be a new creation, and 
not a nataral effect ; and therefore not cognizable by science. 
For a naturalist, as such, the world has neither beginning nor 
end. But he does not assert the impossibility of the creation 
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or destruction of matter by the power of God. On that sub- 
ject he, as a naturalist, has not a word to say. The laws of 
nature, which it his office to discover and explain, declare 
nothing respecting the supernatural one way or the other. If, 
therefore, the theologian testifies that he has good reason to 
believe the world was made by the power of God, and 
that the same power has occasionally changed the nature of 
substances, he does not and cannot join issue with the natural. 
ist. Their statements relate to different subjects. Onespeaks 
of the course of nature, the other of the power of the God of 
nature. 

The conception of substance is a part of the metaphysics of 
nature. It must be tormed to render nature intelligible. All 
our assertions, all our thoughts even, respecting any physical 
fact, as of the fluidity of water, presuppose this metaphysical 
idea. For by the fluidity of water I mean a property which 
always has been, and always will be connected with that sub- 
stance. I should have no knowledge of substances, if my as- 
sertions concerning. them were limited to a single moment. 
That which is not for one moment true of nature is never true. 
Truth and science suppose continuance. Without it, nature 
would be non-existent. And there is only so much of a nature 
of things as there isa duration. It is not necessary that there 
should be a nature of finite things. ut if there is to be, per- 
manence must enter into its idea. This is what is meant by 
the necessity of substance. The duration of the matter of ob- 
jects is not absolutely necessary, but it is necessary provided 
there is to be an established order of things. But if it be the 
pleasure of Deity that there shall be no established order of 
nature, this abstraction of substance cannot oppose his will. 

Te pantheistic infidel, who holds that because there is a 
physical world with its indispensable conditions, therefore there 
is nothing but a physical universe, no Creator and Moral Go- 
vernor, no responsible creature, no divine revelation—is as 
inconclusive in his reasoning as would be a naturalist in fany 
one department who should insist that his department covered 
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all nature and all existence, for example, the botanist, who 
should aver that all mineral substances, all animals, and men, 
and angels, and even the Great First Cause, if there could be 
any, were plants; as inconclusive, as the bigoted American, 
who should insist, that since men shake hands in this country 
by way of salutation, there can be no people so absurd as to 
press their noses together in token of friendly greeting. 

Other ideas pertaining to physics, might be mentioned, be- 
sides those of cause and substance, from which it has been il- 
logically argued that a supernatural fact is impossible. Every 
attack of this kind may be repelled, by showing that our ideas 
of the physical world enable us to comprehend the facts of na- 
ture, when, by other means, besides our ideas, namely by the 
observation of the senses, they are known to exist ; but that 
ideas cannot of themselves give us assurance of the existence 
of an actual world. Our idea of a cause does not inform us 
that there is any actual cause agreeing with it. How then 
can this same idea prove to.us the eternal existence of the or- 
der of nature? Our ideas do not discover facts: they merely 
aid us in ¢nterpreting them. 

And if there is no conflict between our ideas of the course of 
nature and supernatural events, it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve in such events when they are well authenticated. For 
the unreasonableness of a belief in creation, miracles and in- 
spiration can be alleged, as I have endeavored to show, only 
on the ground that the ideas of the unbeliever are incompati- 
ble with it. He cannot pretend to see in the matter of any 
essential facts of this description a repugnance to reason. It 
is not these peculiar facts,—the formation of this globe, the 
healing of the sick and raising of the dead, the giving to men 
of instruction regarding a future state—it is not these facts, 
from some peculiarity in them, which reason insists must be 
produced in a natural way, according to the unbeliever. It is 
not the nature of objects as discovered by observation, but the 
nature of things as conceived in his mind, nature according to 
his ideas, that embraces all actual and possible facts. When 
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Hume said that miracles were contrary to experience, he may 
have meant what infidelity of a later type explicitly declares, 
that miracles were contrary to Ads notions of experience. The 
asserted unreasonableness of faith in a supernatural revelation 
appears thus to be equivalent to the inconsistency of any thing 
miraculous with our ideas. If there is clearly no contradic- 
tion between these and the supernatural facts of the Scriptures, 
the christian faith is not irrational. If the whole use and sig- 
nificance of our ideas of nature can be acknowledged without 
denying the possibility of a miracle, as I have endeavored to 
show, reason can admit the credibility of well-authenticated 
testimony to the effect that miracles have been performed. 
And if nature is not necessarily eternal and omnipresent, but 
will suffer the infidel to believe that there can be found a place 
for a personal Almighty Being to create facts by the word of 
his power, then, as I have intimated already, the way is open 
to bring home to his mind with effect the christian evidences, 
as they have b<en often exhibited, in the most convincing man- 
ner, by the friends of the gospel. These evidences are of suf- 
ficient weight to command the assent of every unprejudiced 
mind. Ifobjections can be still raised against them, particu- 
larly from the difficulty of harmonizing all the statements of 
facts in the evangelical narratives, yet the objections are far 
more serious to the supposition that the accounts of the New 
Testament writers are fabulous. The infidel cannot explain 
how a religion which started in weakness and contempt, and 
excited against itself, both in the mind of Jew and Gentile, 
natural, national, and religious prejudices, overcame all oppo- 
sition, and in the course of three centuries became the religion 
of the Roman Empire,.if it was either an imposture or a delu- 
sion. The hypothesis that it was a conscions imposture is now 
generally abandoned. But that which is now patronized by infi- 
delity is equally untenable, that our Lord was a mere man, but 
a man of so great wisdom and virtue, that his disciples were be- 
trayed by their excited imaginations into the belief that he was 
more than man and performed supernatural works. For it is un- 
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accountable, in the first place, that the disciples should have beea 
so greatly deceived as to think they verily saw the wonderful 
facts they have recorded, or that their earthly minds could 
have been so wrought upon as to create a character so unlike 
themselves, and so elevated above themselves, both as Jews and 
as men—a character co admirable and so consistent—as that 
of our Lord. And if this difficulty could be got. over, it is 
unaccountable, in the second place, that such statements as 
these writings contain of miracles publicly performedand gen- 
erally known, should have so imposed on the imaginations of 
the people where they are alleged to have been done, that they 
could have really believed the events passed before their eyes ; 
and that the world of that day, not being predisposed, as we 
know, to faith in such a divine personage as is here set forth, but 
rather very decidedly prejudiced against him, should yet have 
been persuaded that this fabulous narrative was true. Zhes 
hypothesis, therefore, after all the effort that has been made to 
bolster it up, seems likely to fallto the ground. And what other 
supposition can be made by the unbeliever, but the one which 
is now abandoned, namely, that our holy religion was a con- 
scious imposture? Why then should not unbelief itself be re- 
nounced? Why should any other explanation be given of the 
reception of Christianity as a heaven-descended faith, but that 
the truth is mighty and will prevail? Laying out of view the 
corruption of man’s heart, which it may be suspected lies at 
the foundation of the disposition to reject the gospel, the cause 
of this resort to so very improbable a conjecture regarding the 
origin of our religion, is the baseless assumption which I have 
been considering, that an extraordinary divine interposition 
for our spiritual good is impossible. The author of the able 
article in the Edinburg Review on Reason and Faith, lately 
republished, repeats the declaration of Strauss, the inventor of 
the hypothesis just now examined, that if he could believe a 
miracle possible, he would not attempt to discredit the history 
of the evangelists. Yet the Reviewer does not show the falla- 
cy of the assumption of Strauss, but satisfies himself with 
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pointing out the difficulties connected with his hypothesis. 
Now the infidel admits and feels these difficulties, but he pre- 
tends that he is under the necessity of encountering them, be- 
cause itis absurd to suppose a miracle ever happened. It 
would have been a good service rendered to our faith, and one 
which the Reviewer could have performed in the most satis- 
factory manner, to expose the groundlessness of this infidel 
dogma. When it isseen that the belief in supernatural events 
is not irrational, it will have to be granted that the evangeli- 
cal history is credible. So far as faith depends on the force of 
argument, there will be no more unbelief, when our opponents 
have been driven from this, their last position. 

The confutation of this error is important, also, in reference 
to the Mosaic account of the creation. For this account is 
disputed on the same ground. The principles of nature are 
invariable, facts always existing, within her province, accord- 
ing to uniform laws, and therefore it is concluded, very illogi- 
cally, that there can be no supernatural facts. And unbe- 
lievers are, for this reason ever looking to find some discrep- 
ancy between the declarations of the word and the works of 
God. They take it for granted, unconsciously, perhaps, in 
many instances, that the necessary condition of an order of 
nature, is a necessary condition of all reality. No inconsis- 
tency has yet been discovered between physics and divine rev- 
elation, but the unbeliever fancies that he already perceives 
an inconsistency in reason, and after every disappointment he 
applies his mind with new diligence to find it realized. 

He frames his theory of development, according to the pre- 
tended demand of his reason that all things should originate 
in a natural way. There is a constant tendency in nature, he 
surmises, to more perfect modes of existence. Tor the higher 
orders of creatures began to exist after the lower. These must 
therefore have been the germs out of which those were pro- 
duced. And, according to this law, we must believe that 
there will be creatures on the globe hereafter of a superior or- 
der to man, to be followed by other nobler races ; for the law 
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which has been found to prevail, will, from its idea as a law, 
never cease to be operative. All the individuals of our kind 
will be dissolved in the dust, or hereafter constitute a fossil 
race, and this will be their end; but human nature will enter 
into some nobler animal and there live again, just as the na- 
ture of fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals, is reproduced in 
man, and in this manner and no other shall man- become im- 
mortal. 

This theory of development meets with facts which it can- 
not explain, and therefore breaks down. It is not true that 
the tendency in any given race is to improvement. A con- 
trary tendency, to deterioration, has been observed. In the 
tribes of fishes and reptiles, the most perfect specimens were 
formed first, and degradation afterwards occurred. Analogy 
seems to sustain the revealed fact that man was by the fall de- 
graded from the physical condition in which he was created. 
Facts do not lend their support to the assumption, that each 
inferior class of animals was, by a law of nature, elevated into 
the one above it. And furthermore, no creature has ever yet 
been discovered in the transition state. If we turn to look at 
the moral nature of man, which is as truly a fact as his phys- 
ical nature, and should no sooner be left out of view by a 
philosopher, we see reason to believe that the individuals compo- 
sing our race are not destined to perish forever when they die, 
but will exist in a future and eternal state of being to bear the 
responsibilities of this day of trial. Can we then suppose that 
this accountable creature is but a link between the herd anda 
superior tribe of animals? It seems therefore to be agreed 
among naturalists themselves, that the theory of development 
is already one of the things that were. But the presumption 
that the different classes of animals cannot have been succes- 
sively introduced by a creative act of the Most High, still 
holds its place in many minds as an unquestionable truth, and 
induces the expectation that some discovery will yet be made 
to bring science into irreconcilable’ conflict with the word of 
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A thorough exposure and confutation of this ground princi- 
ple of infidelity is obviously most desirable. For even if the 
reality of the supernatural should be considered as one of the 
things of the Spirit, which must be foolishness to unspiritual 
men, it will still be a great advantage to Christianity to have 
it proved that reason does not authorize the denial of the su- 
pernatural, and that the difficulty of the unbeliever can be 
nowhere but in the will. 


II. The second topic to which, in the outset, I proposed, for 
a few moments, to ask your attention, was, as you will remem- 
ber, that certain facts cognizable by all, should prepare the 
way, in the minds of the reflecting, of whatever character for 
spirituality, for the reception of a revelation from God. 

One of these is, that the law of duty differs radically from 
a law of science. The latter is a mode of action. If the class 
of facts which fall under it should fail, the law would end with 
them ; or if they should suffer modification, the law wouid 
undergo a corresponding change. Could a single fact be 
found which was clearly not in accordance with the, law of 
gravitation, we must conclude that the law itself is not satis- 
factorily established, unless, indeed, we saw reason to think 
that the exception was the consequence ofa divine interposition. 
But there are innumerable instances of human action that do 
not agree with the law of right, and yet the law holds. Ifthe 
whole race were perverse, and not an action of mankind were 
in accordance with moral law, this would not annul or change 
the principles of morality. oral law is not then a mode of 
action. When the moral philosopher lays it down in a scien- 
tific form, he does not state what men are actually found to 
do in their various relations, but he declares what they are 
bound to do. He does not conform his rules to the facts, but 
he requires that the facts should be conformed to his rules. 
A writer on natural science who should pursue a like method 
would be simply ridiculous. Ze accommodates his ideas to 
facts; but the moral philosopher must not yield a tittle of 
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right to make his laws more agreeable to the facts of human 
character and conduct. 

Natural laws have their whole significance as principles of 
classification. They are the distinguishing mark by which 
classes of facts may be recognized. They enter into each indi- 
vidual fact to constitute it such a general fact as it is, and to 
determine where it belongs. They have no reulity, except 45 
they are realized in the individual facts which they govern. 
Apart from these they are empty abstractions. But moral 
law has no¢ its whole force and meaning as an explanation of 
that which actually happens. It is no¢ the form under which 
individual facts present themselves. It stands and has au- 
thority where it is not carried into effect. It is more than a 
principle of classification, and of knowledge and science. It 
is the true principle of action when it is not a principle of . 
knowledge by which human conduct can be explained. Like 
a law of the state, it speaks to command, and we are its sub- 
jects. It implies a Sovereign Legislator. We did not place 
ourselves under its authority; but we found ourselves there 
when we first recognized our personality. If we had bound 
our own consciences, we could grant ourselves a release; but 
we feel and know that this is impossible. The commandment 
in the law is independent of us and over us, supreme, immu- 
table, and eternal. What else can we believe, but that it is 
imposed on us by a Higher Power, that it is the law of the su- 
preme, immutable, and eternal God ? 

The unbeliever has nothing to object against his own felt 
certainty that he is under a moral law and a Supreme Legis- 
lator and Judge, but his mere ideas of nature, his empty ab- 
stractions. 

Another fact, cognizible by all men, is that the world ts in 
a bad moral condition. The universal conscience would de- 
clare, if it were allowed to speak, that there is not a just man 
upon earth that doeth good and sinneth not. For the law, 
as it utters itself through the conscience, requires of us per- 
fect and perpetual obedience. It cannot mitigate its claims 
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to adapt them to human imperfection, but if we have ever 
turned aside from the way of duty, or if we have not advanced in 
that way as rapidly and as far as we were able, the law speaks 
only to condemn. And it forbids us to look on any offence 
as venial. It pronounces that wrong-doing can never be jus- 
tified—not even if we could suppose it possible to gain 
eternal happiness by transgression. Such is the strictness of 
moral requirement. Who that knows himself can lay his 
hand upon his heart, and say that he is not an offender ? 

And, furthermore, it is involved in submission to any moral 
rule, that we obey from regard to the authority that imposes 
the rule, and not from any consideration of personal pleasure 
or advantage. There is certainly no obedience in the pursuit 
of self-interest, even when self-interest and duty coincide. He 
who is moved by the desire of personal gratification, will be 
found wanting when duties come upon him which are cross- 
ing to his natural inclinations. He will make exceptions in 
favor of the pleasant duties. But the truly virtuous man will 
do every duty ; because he will feel a sacred regard to duty itself. 
He will be influenced less by the pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness of a duty than by the consideration that it is command- 
ed. He will obey, not only when and because it pleases him 
to obey, but when and because it pleases the Sovereign to com- 
mand. He will do every duty with such a renunciation of his 
own will and preference of the will of God, as will imply uni- 
versal obedience. 

Who now, of all the children of men, can lay his hand upon 
his heart, and honestly say, he has done every duty with a 
a supreme regard for the will of God? Who can declare, a3 
a perfectly virtuous man would be able to declare, that it was 
never the particular matter of the requirement that pleased 
him most, whatever it may have been, but always the will of 
the Sovereign by whom it was imposed? The character of 
the best of men, tested by these principles, must be found alto- 
gether deficient. How hateful, in the sight of infinite purity, 
must the great majority of mankind appear! And yet the 
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worst of men differ less from the best of those whose natural 
character is unchanged, than the best, from the ideal of a pure 
and holy man. The best of men, without repentance, will 
ultimately arrive, and that before long, where the worst now 
are, and will go on to inconceivably greater lengths in sin. 
The exceeding greatness of some men’s sins is a most deplora- 
ble fact. But it is a fact still more deplorable, that the race is 
apostate, and the difference between unregenerate men is only 
a difference in degree, and that the most virtuous among them 
cannot consistently reprove sin as sin, because all are alike 
committed to it. 

To the truth of these statements, which is sustained by the 
experience of the pantheistic infidel, he has nothing to oppose 
but the metaphysics of nature, most illogically assumed to be 
the metaphysics of all being, and therefore incompatible with 
sinful character. 

But further still: it is no more certain that we are trans- 
gressors of the law of God, than that we deserve to suffer for 
our sins. We ought to receive from a just Moral Governor 
a reward suited to our character. If God is the righteous Be- 
ing he declares himself to be, in placing us under a law of un- 
compromising severity, if he is inflexibly holy, we must anti- 
cipate that he will beinflexibly just. Not to treat sin accord- 
ing to its hateful nature, would be to declare himself not per- 
fectly and irreconcilably opposed to it. Our Great Moral Le- 
gislator, who shows himself so severe in his requirements, we 
cannot suppose will recede from the rigor of his demands in 
his executive character. We must expect to find him as just 
as he is holy, and must anticipate that he will deal with our 
sins as they deserve. 

But we see not now the righteous relation established be- 
tween sin and misery. For we cannot suppose that the natu- 
ral connection between vice and suffering is all the penalty 
that justice requires and that God will inflict. Some who 
never did a vicious action, and who will wholly escape this 
species of retribution, are yet opposed in spirit to the law of 
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God and deserve punishment. And the feeling of opposition, 
against God common to the race, the outwardly virtuous as 
well as the vicious, is an uncomparably more serious offence 
than the occasional disregard of natural laws. In truth it is 
this feeling, alone, whether exhibited or hidden under the garb 
of a reputable deportment, that renders us obnoxious to pun- 
ishment. ‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and in 
thy sight done evil,” should every transgressor confess. Sins 
against man can be so named, only because they are also 
offences against God. Who now suffers that animadversion 
against sin as sin, which he ought to suffer? Is the distinc- 
_ tion between moral good and evil as broadly marked at pres- 
ent as we must expect to find it under the government of a 
righteous God? Those who are entirely opposed to God, as 
all are without repentance, ought in justice to receive no favor 
from him, but rather to feel convincing and positive evidence 
of his displeasure. Rebellion against the divine government 
ought to experience the treatment every where proper to re- 
bellion against righteous authority. There is, evidently, not 
such a relation between sin and suffering in this life as there 
ought to be in a state of retribution. 

What then must be our conclusion, but that there will be a 
future state in which God will do what justice requires? If 
there is not to be, after this life, a new order of dispensations, 
in which happiness and misery will be exactly meted out ac- 
cording to character, and each person shall suffer what he de- 
serves, both in kind and degree, then that which our conscien- 
ces require will never be done, there will be no proper respon - 
sibility for moral action, and God will fail to show himself the 
holy and just being that he declares himself to be in his law. 
Thus the light of nature must lead us to anticipate that there 
will bea day of judgment. We must expect it with as much 
confidence as we believe that God is just. The pantheistic 
infidel has nothing to oppose to this expectation, but his erro- 
neous metaphysics. 

If, then, there are undeniable facts in our moral constitution 
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which point us to a personal God, who is our Moral Governor, 
and who will hereafter reward us according to our deserts, the 
rationalist must feel that it is highly desirable he should break 
the order of nature, for the purpose of revealing to us more 
clearly his purposes concerning us, and in particular, of 
informing us whether a remedy for the moral disorders of the 
world is possible, and if so, what remedy his wisdom has pro- 
vided,—especially if the use of the remedy is to depend at all 
on our free-agency. A supernatural revelation, authenticated 
by signs and wonders, as it must be, would thus appear not in 
the least incredible, reasoning from principles and feelings 
existing in the minds of all reflecting men, the unbeliever him- 
self not excepted, who pretends to know that there can be no 
supernatural event. If this presumption of his must be aban- 
doned, as altogether untenable, it must be concluded that rea- 
son is not against the supernatural, but rather that it is most 
rational to anticipate that a divine revelation would he made. 
Faith in a miraculous interposition for our spiritual good should 
not appear to be foolishness to the natural man. If there were 
some among the speculating Athenians who mocked when 
Paul preached unto them Jesus and the Resurrection, as the 
natural man is ever prone to do, yet others doubted, as they 
well might, and said to him, we will hear thee again of this 
matter. A solemn rehearing of the question, whether Jesus 
and the Resurrection are possibilities, must appear, even to 
rationalizing infidels themselves, both desirable and obliga- 
tory. Their eternal system of nature is but a metaphysical 
abstraction, and they are cognizant of facts which point to 
future retributions, and prove that never man was more ra- 
tional than the then recently heathen contemner of Christ’s 
apostles, when he “sprang in, and came trembling, and fell 
down before Paul and Silas, and said: Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved 2” 

Nor should a reconsideration be given to this subject by a 
few speculative infidels alone, An unhesitating conviction 
that there is a Power above us, who, as a Sovereign, governs 
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all things according to the counsel of his own will, is one of 
the moral wants of this time. Why, otherwise, should it seem 
at all incredible, as to many it does, that man would have been 
immortal in body, if sin had not entered the world; that man 
should have been subjected to temptation in manner and form 
as related in Genesis ; that even in our age, and in all ages, 
the enemy who is permitted to sow tares among the wheat is 
a personal being ; that the word should have become flesh, 
and the person thus constituted by a human body, a human 
soul, and the eternal Son of God, should have suffered, and 
died, and risen again and gone into heaven; that all who are 
in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of man and come 
forth, they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation ; 
and that these and other truths have been recorded by men 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, so that 
their word, though freely committed to writing in the use of 
their natural faculties, and exhibiting their characteristics, is 
still the word of God? Why should we have difficulty with 
these or any other statements of the scriptures from their won- 
derful character, if we do not presume that the supernatural 
facts of our religion are to be explained on natural principles ? 
Why should it ever be thought necessary to do the smallest 
violence to the text of the Bible, in order to bring it into 
agreement with our views, if we do not presume that our sci- 
ence is a rule for the divine operations ? 

The too general prevalence of a tendency to try the statements 
of the word of God by the ideas of the Speculative Reason, must 
be acknowledged. Rationalism on the one side, and Formal- 
ism on the other, are the two great enemies with which Evan- 
gelical Christianity is called to contend. And Rationalism is 
in conflict with the gospel just at the point which I have indi- 
cated. Those who pretend that reason is opposed to revela- 
tion, most unreasonably enlarge the province of that power, as 
it is employed in generalizing the phenomena of nature, 80 as 
to include all possible facts. The rationalizing tendency of 
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the age, which is so much to be lamented, manifests itself ex- 
actly here, in this gratuitous assumption, that the metaphys- 
ics of nature are the metaphysics of all being. Let this error 
be abandoned, and the pretended conflict between reason and 
faith would disappear. The interest in the present subject 
should therefore be as widely extended, as that which has been 
felt in the opposition experienced by Christianity on the side 
of rationalism. Itshould not be limited to a few speculators, 
but should be as wide spread as the rationalizing spirit of the 
age.. It should go into our churches; and, in particular, it 
should be a matter of inquiry with those who advocate serip- 
ture truths on principles which are subversive of all religion. 
They should have “ great reasoning among themselves,” be- 
fore they attempt to commend the gospel to the natural man 
by suggesting that possibly the supernatural may yet be found 
subject to some hitherto undiscovered natural law, and thus, 
in effect, concede to the infidel the unreasonableness of a faith 
in the miracles of the Bible. A revived faith in a God who 
is absolutely free from all control but that which his own wis- 
dom imposes, is also important to the piety of Christians gen- 
erally. The best Christian will ascribe the most absolute con- 
trol over creatures to Infinite Wisdom, and Holiness, and Love. 
And we are bound to include in our creed whatever is clearly 
necessary as a basis for religious character. We know that 
nothing is so good, nothing so true and substantial, as that 
which is the foundation of our piety. We may place ourselves 
upon it without fear, “ Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sin- 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful, but whose delight 
is in the law of the Lord and who meditates in his law day 
and night.” And we may add: Blessed is the man who cher- 
ishes such a faith in the voluntary, free control of “ the only 
wise God,” that he will have no disposition to walk in the 
counsel of the ungodly, or stand in the way of sinners, or sit 
in the seat of the scornful. 

It will be the pleasure as it is the duty, of the teacher in 
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the department of Christian Theology in our Seminary, to as- 
sert and defend the peculiar doctrine of Calvanism, now advyo- 
cated in opposition to naturalism, that the pleasure of God is 
limited by nothing but his own moral perfections, and that 
He can and will do all that belongs to Power, under the gui- 
dance of boundless Intelligence and Goodness, to effect. He 
will strive to produce the conviction, that there can be no 
Christian submission to the evils, natural and moral, which 
prevail in the world, if they are not believed to be absolutely 
subject to the will of a righteous and benevolent God, exist- 
ing not in despite of his purpose, but according to his purpose, 
and subordinated to the wisest and holiest ends; that every 
right minded person on earth should unite his voice with that 
of the great multitude around the throne in heaven, saying : 
Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth; that every 
soundly reasoning man will think it by no means necessary to 
the welfare of creatures that our will should limit or turn aside 
from its true course the will of Infinite Wisdom and Goodness, 
and will rather judge that submission to the sovereign control 
of these attributes must be the way to happiness—that if the 
absolute sway of Supreme Excellence over all that is finite and 
imperfect, ourselves included, would neither be absurd in it- 
self, nor incompatible with a power of faith in us, we should 
have, under it, all the freedom and ability we want—that we 
do not need the liberty to counteract and to thwart, but only 
the liberty to believe—that if pleasure in the divine suprema- 
cy is possible, it cannot do us harm since this very acquies- 
cence in it is our safety. 


It is a source of satisfaction to know that these views have 
been inculcated by my able predecessor, and by him of pre- 
cious memory who, more than any other person, may be 
regarded as the founder of our Seminary. Instructors come 
and depart with the changes of time, but the substantial iden- 
tity of the instruction and of the institution continues. May 
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it ever be devoted to the maintenance of the same great prin- 
ciples, and may it have unnumbered voices to publish them 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same. 


OF sp. tan 


BY REV. W. C. WISNER, D. D., OF LOCKPORT. 


ee 


My Dear Broruer: 

Ir is a matter of no small gratification to us, that, on the 
present occasion, we are permitted to greet you as the Profes- 
sor of Didactic Theology in this long cherished and revered 
school of the prophets. This Professorship, since its founda- 
tion, has had but two incumbents—the beloved and lamented 
Richards, who filled it for many years with eminent success, 
until called from the faithful and acceptable discharge of its 
duties to his home in heaven; and one of whose ability as a 
theological teacher we refrain from speaking, because he yet 
lives, but whose departure to another field of labor we have 
sadly felt, and deeply regretted. But, blessed be God! he 
who has taken away, has also bestowed, and we trust that our 
loss will be fully compensated by the securing of yourself asa 
successor. You have just been inducted, by the usual forms 
and services, into the Professorship, and it becomes my duty, 
on behalf of the Boards of Commissioners and Trustees, who 
are the legally constituted guardians of this institution, to 
charge you, in few words, in regard to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of your office. Of the vast importance of the Profes- 
sorship you are to occupy to the Churches in this region, and, 
through them, to the Church universal, you cannot be less sen- 
sible than myself. The Churches of our denomination, in 
Middle and Western New-York have long looked to our Semi- 
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nary for asupply of under shepherds tolead them into the green 
pastures, and beside the still waters of the gospel of Christ. 
Nor are the streams of influence, which emanate from this 

sacred fountain, confined within narrow geographical limits. 
Our Seminary has supplied pastors to every part of our land, 
and has furnished its full proportion of missionaries to a foreign 
field. Her sons are among the most gifted, influential and 
useful of cur ministers; and we trust that what has been will 
continue to be, only upon a larger, and more extended scale. 
We need, we must have a ministry, Jearned in all those branch- 
es, which contribute thoroughly to furnish the ambassador of 
Christ; and among the most important of these is a sound, 
scriptura], systematic, and complete theology. Such a theolo- 
gy as will tend to lay deep the foundations upon the word of 
Eternal Truth, and rear the superstructure amid the covenants, 
and promises, and doctrines of the New Dispensation. Such 
a theology as will fit pastors, so to instruct the Churches, over 
which they preside, as to fill them with intelligent, strong- 
minded, symmetrical and abiding christians, who shall honor 
the cause of their Redeemer, and exert a judicious, effective, 
and extensive influence for the upbuilding ot his kingdom. 
It should ever be borne in mind, that theological seminaries 
are founded, and supported, not for the professors, nor for the 
pupils mainly, but for the Churches. Their object is to give 
to our Zion a ministry, whose labors will tend to promote 
just such a christianity as the world needs, and as will be well 
pleasing in the sight of God. Such a christianity can only be 
produced under the faithful and symmetrical preaching of all 
the doctrines of Christ. It is a sad reality, my brother, that 
much of the preaching, at the present day, has come to re- 
semble lay exhortation, instead of consisting of well arranged, 
and well digested dcctrinel discussions, which are caléulated 
to enlighten the understanding, to feast the soul, and to affect 
the heart. As a legitimate consequence many CHirtne who 
should be capable of instructing in the doctrines of Chat 
have need to be taught the very “first principles of the cradle 
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of God. If there was ever a time calling for plain, discrimi- 
nating, doctrinal preaching, the present is that time. Many 
professed christians, who are adults in age, remain babes in 
doctrinal knowledge. They are literally famishing to be taken 
from the milk, (and even that largely diluted with another el- 
ement,) and put upon the meat of the gospel. Nor is this 
difficulty circumscribed by geographical boundaries, or limited 
to either division of our Church. Both branches of our be- 
loved Zion have felt its sad results. ‘The disease has become 
too deep-rooted, and extended, to be remedied by a resort to 
ecclesiastical surgery, however skillfully applied. The anti- 
dote must be taken inwardly, and must be of such a nature, 
that its restorative influences will pervade the whole system. 
Much of the preaching in both divisions of our Church is either 
purely hortatory, or else one class of doctrines are taken, and 
used as a hobby, and driven to extremes, until thinking men 
have become disgusted, and start back at their very names— 
and the"church has been filled with feuds, and contentions, and 
strifes among brethren. These evils must be remedied, and 
we know not where so hopefully, to look for the remedy, as to 
our theological institutions; and especially, to the chair of 
theology. From it proceed those doctrinal lessons, which are 
to qualify young ministers, in their turn, to become the theo- 
logical instructors of the people: and it is generally true, that 
as they are taught and trained, so will they instruct. The 
Bible is our only text book; and, while nature, and art, the 
sciences, and history, may serve to illustrate, and enforce the 
truths it contains, the lessons of theology are to be drawn from 
no other source, Each doctrine of this sacred volume has its 
appropriate place ; and all its doctrines combined, form a most 
beautiful and harmonious system, as they revolve around their 
common center, the cross of Christ: and no part of this sys- 
tem can be left out, nor can a lesser doctrine be magnified 
above a greater, without marring its beauty, and paralyzing 
the arm of its power. The theological professor, by untiring 
application, and thorough investigation, is, as far as possible, 
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to make himself master of the philosophy of these doctrines. 
He must not only know what they are, but understand the 
bearing of each upon the entire system of truth. He is to 
arrange and systematize them, and to ascertain their true po- 
sition and relative importance. He is to establish them be- 
yond a reasonable doubt ; to illustrate, and enforce them by 
every means in his power. He is to defend them against the 
assaults of their adversaries, and to answer unanswerably the 
objections they urge. He is to carry the war into the enemies 
camp, and satisfactorily refute those false doctrines, which, like 
Satan clothed as an angel of light, that they may the more 
easily deceive and ruin, are arrayed in much of the livery of 
the true. Nor is this all. The most important and difficult 
part of his work is yet to be stated. He is not only to do all 
this himself, but he is also to teach his pupils how to do the 
same. He is so to instruct them that they will not be subject 
to disappointment and failure, from the cause assigned by the 
renowned Witherspoon to one of his pupils, that he neglected 
to lighten before he thundered. And this is especially the 
work to which he is set apart by his brethren. No matter 
how thoroughly read an individual may be in the doctrines 
of the Bible, and in theological lore, if he is not to teach, and 
cannot so instruct as to enable his pupils correctly and suc- 
cessfully to instruct others, he had better occupy any other 
place in the Church than that of a theological professor. To 
succeed in this object of paramount importance, he must take 
the position of an elder brother, or a father, to the young men 
under his care. By treating them with a dignified familiarity, 
and manifesting the deepest interest in their welfare, as well 
as by the richness of his instructions, and the powers of his in- 
tellect, he must exert such an influence over them as to se- 
cure their esteem, and confidence, and love. He will find 
among his pupils a great variety of character, temperament, 
and capacity, and, as far as possible, he must adapt his course 
to the peculiarities of each. He must encourage the fearful 

ud desponding ; kindly admonish the too confident; incite 
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to greater diligence the indolent; and throw the safeguard of 
religion about the path of the ambitious. His lectures should 
be prepared and delivered in the very best possible manner to 
be thoroughly digested and retained by his pupils—and they 
should be encouraged to transfer to their note books a full sy- 
nopsis of the instructions they contain: and if any of the stu- 
dents should desire to retain a more full transcript than they 
can possibly secure in the class room, as far as is consistent he 
should cheerfully loan his manuscripts for such a purpose. He 
should so conduct his recitations as to incite the members of his 
class to think for themselves. They should be encourazed to 
suggest thoughts and arguments of their own, and to interpose 
objections to what has been presented, which should be 
thoroughly weighed, and carefully answered. In fine, by eve- 
ry laudable means, he should endeavor to throw his pupils upon 
their own resources, and so to train and discipline their minds 
as to enable them to grapple with the most knotty and difficult 
points in theology. It will be seen at once that the successful 
professor must possess, in no small degree, the facility of adapt- 
ation. He should unite blandness of deportment with great 
energy of character: He should blend the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the harmlessness of the dove. He should cultivate 
habits of industry, and of severe application. As astudent he 
should be untiring, and bring forth to his class, from his intel- 
lectual treasure-house, things new as well as old. He should 
not be satisfied with his course of lectures as first prepared and 
delivered, but should frequently rewrite them, and be constant- 
ly amending and improving them. Not that the great doe- 
trines of the Bible can be altered or improved. They are un- 
changing as the throne of God, and infinite in their excellence. 
But we, the creatures of yesterday, with our minds darkened 
by sin, may by a diligent search of the Scriptures, and the aid 
of the Spirit, constantly improve in our understanding of 
these doctrines, and in our modes of stating, illustrating, and 
enforcing them—and we should be continually making such 
advances. There are in our land a few professors, who virtn- 
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ally convert their professorships into sinecures, and seem to 
be experimenting to ascertain with how little labor they can 
secure a support. Like some circuit riders and stationed 
preachers of another denomination, they make the meager 
preparations of their first few years answer for a whole life time 
of service. They read to successive classes their stale lectures 
from manuscripts so old that if, like wine, they improved by 
age, they would be pronounced the very best in the country 
—for they have not been rewritten, or materially altered, for 
at least a score of years.* Such a course is unpardonable in. 
any professional chair—in that of christian theology it would 
be insufferable. We, my dear brother, are too thoroughly ac- 
quainted with your well-earned reputation in another institu- 
tion, to suppose for a moment that this will ever be your course. 
But we have felt constrained from other considerations to im- 
prove the present occasion plainly to express our views upon 
this subject. 

We will here briefly notice a duty which we believe the 
professors in our theological seminaries owe to their brethren 
in the ministry, and to the church universal, and which we 
fear has not been sufficiently considered. We refer to their 
obligation:to make frequent contributions to our biblical and 
theological literature. Their professional labors natural] ylead 
them into fields of research and investigation from whence 
they may glean and prepare such contributions without a large 
additional draught upon their energies and time: and usually 
these preparations may be used by them in the lecture room 
with great advantage to their pupils. We know it may be 
said that they are constantly perfecting lectures and essays in 


* From the first of their induction into office, these professors have related the same anec- 
dotes, and have repeated them so often that the young men have committed them verbatim— 
and the members of one class rehearse them to those of the next succeeding one, so that they 
may know what to expect when they come to enjoy “the same blessing.” The very wit and 
point of these anecdotes have become stale to the professors themselves, and the laugh with 
which they accompany them has been so often indulged, that it has degenerated into some- 
thing purely mechanical, and seems to be produced by some external force far more than by 
that which is heartfelt and internal, 
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this department of which the church may avail herself after 
they have gone to take possession of their heavenly inheritance 
—and we have no doubt that this will be the destiny of the 
larger portion of their writings. But we are unwilling to 
wait for the death of our professors before reaping any benefit 
from their productions. We are their cotemporaries, and may 
possibly die before them, or soon follow after them. And 
even if this should not be the case, we are willing to leave it 
to you, sir, and to your reverend associates, it we should not 
be permitted, as a sort of antepart of whatis to come, frequently 
to feast upon the rich clusters of grapes before entering the 
promised land over the newly made grave of the professor. 
It should also be considered that such contributions give char- 
acter, reputation, and influence to the institutions in which 
their authors preside. Princeton, Andover, Union, and other 
seminaries have been greatly benefitted by the published wri- 
tings of their professors. Nor has our own seminary been en- 
tirely wanting in this respect. A few able articles and pub- 
lications have been given to the world by its professors, which 
have tended to elevate its standing and increase its renown. 
We earnestly desire to see their number so far increased as 
will be consistent with home duties, and the ability and com- 
manding character of the productions themselves. We are 
sure that this suggestion will be kindly received by those for 
whom it is intended, and we will leave it without further ex- 
pansion. 

Finally, we charge you, my brother, to cultivate a prayer- 
ful spirit, and deep, heart-felt, pervading piety. This is neces- 
sary both for yourself, and for those over whom you are to 
exert a moulding power. The church must have a goodly 
ministry, and our theological seminaries should be nurseries 
of religion, as well as schools for intellectual development. 
A theological student, while pursuing his course of studies, 
should be fitting for his work in heart, as well as in intellect. 
He should leave the seminary not only a much wiser, but a 
much better man than when he entered it. To secure this 
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result, the professors must live near to God, and reflect upon 
the path of their pupils his blessed image. They must drink 
deep at the spiritual fountain, and so walk with their Lord and 
Master as to exert a holy, transforming, sanctifying influence. 
They should frequently converse with their students on the 
subject of personal religion, and should do all they are able to 
prepare them, in heart and life, for the sacred office. The dan- 
ger is that both professors and students will pursue their work 
with a paramount reference to its professional aspect, and will 
neglect its appropriate bearing upon the inner man. We 
would warn you against this danger; and remind you of the 
fact, that the greater the intellectual furniture of an ungodly 
minister the greater his power to curse the church of God— 
but let that power be sanctified, and he may become a giant 
in the cause of his Divine Master. 

Besides, you, my brother, are entirely dependent upon God 
for success. If you forget him, he will forsake you, and wil! 
seatter blight and mildew in your path. If you seek his face 
and favor, and walk in the light of his countenance, he will 
bless you, and build you up—he will establish your feet in a 
large place, and give you influence, and make you useful. 
“Them that honor me I will honor, and they that despise me 
shall be lightly esteemed.” « Except the Lord bnild the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” “TI have planted, 
Apollos watered: but God gave the increase.” “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 

In conclusion : we welcome you to this Western New York, 
and to our beloved Seminary. We welcome you to our hearts, 
to our homes, to our pulpits. We shall delight to introduce 
you to our people, and have you become familiarly acquainted 
with those whom we love. We trust that, as God shall give 
you oppertunity, you will greatly enlarge the sphere of your 
influence by such associations. We are perfectly aware that 
your position among us, while it is one an angel might covet, 
is exceedingly arduous and responsible. We pledge you our 
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sympathy, our co-operation, and our prayers. May the Lord 
bless you, my brother. May he, through his grace, give you 
eminent success in your labors of love. And, when he has 
served himself with you on earth, may he bestow upon you a 
crown of glory, rendered a thousand fold more radiant by the 
gems of souls converted through your immediate agency not 
only, but also through the agency of those pastors whom you, 
and your venerated compeers, are to give to our churches. 
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Inaugural Discourse. 


Ir is not always optional with a public speaker 
what shall be the subject of his discourse. ‘The 
force of circumstances sometimes pre-determines 
his choice. ‘The department of instruction to which 
I have been appointed in this Seminary constrains 
me, on this occasion, to treat of the History of the 
Church. Yet, in the brief hour allotted for this 
service, I can do little toward exploring the broad 
and fertile field to which it introduces me. Nor 
would my success be increased by an attempt to 
bring you specimens from its diverse climes and 
degrees of culture. ‘These would be as the pressed 
flower of the herbarium to its freshness and fra- 
grance in its native soil; like the single brick which 
the man in the fable carried about as a sample of 
the magnificence of his habitation. Not less would 
be your disappointment and my failure, should I 
measure off a portion of the sacred domain, and 
seek to present a dioramic view of its riches and its 
beauties. 

Church History has height and depth as well as 
length and breadth. It has occult powers to be 
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discerned and logical processes to be traced out, 
latitudes and longitudes to be reckoned, and treas- 
ures to be dug from the mines of antiquity. It 
requires the compass and chronometer of the his- 
torical navigator, and the pickax and spade of the 
historical geologist, not less than the pencil of the 
rhetorical painter. There is a living spzrd¢ in his- 
tory which is as the creature in the wheels of 
Ezekiel’s vision. He who does not discern this, 
will perceive in the records of the church or the 
chronicles of time, only a lifeless succession of 
isolated and meaningless events—the disjecta mem- 
bra of the ages, or the anarchy of atoms in the 
contusion of a complicated chance work. And 
what can this life-spirit be, but He whose presence 
fills all time and space, giving motion and order 
and beauty to the material world, and whose evol- 
ving purpose in the final historic development will 
bring a higher beauty and harmony to the moral 
world. How better can I exhibit the value of 
Ecclesiastical history in its general relation to Pas- 
toral Duty and Theological Science, than by taking 
as the theme of my discourse, Gop 1n THE CHURCH 
THE Lire or rvs History. 

A clear and correct idea of the church furnishes 
the only point of natural and easy departure, in the 
discussion of our subject. 

Three general theories have prevailed at different 
periods, and more or less at the same period. 

The first is that which assumes the church to be 
an abnormal human institution. It is regarded, not 
as a legitimate development, but as an excrescence. 
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This idea was inculeated in the school of D’Lam- 
bert and his associates. They treated the church 
merely as a hierarchical confederacy for the mainte- 
nance of papal domination and civil despotism. 
Their fantastic scheme of human perfectibility work- 
ed downward to the people, whom it made frantic 
with furious admiration. The antiquated fabric was 
then ruthlessly demolished. But though corrupt, 
it possessed so much of the divine life that its 
sudden fall precipitated the reign of terror. The 
bands of society were broken asunder, and its 
malignant elements were galvanized into a super- 
human activity. 

No scientific history of the church can be con- 
structed upon such a basis. The philosophy of a 
thing pre-supposes its rational existence. But this 
view allows to the church no such rationale. It is 
not a growth from the vital forces, but the develop- 
ment of disease—a huge body of death. ‘The 
whole idea of a church, on this plan, is unhistoric. 

The second, and a more prevalent theory, is that 
which regards the church asa purely divine institu- 
tion. The Papacy is built upon this doctrine. For 
every part of its complicated mechanism, there is 
alleged a divine right. Either Christ constituted 
the church as it is, or the changes in it have been 
made by an authority flowing directly from Him 
along the line of apostolic succession. Decretals 
and emendations issuing from the human head, are 
esteemed of equal force with those proceeding from 
the divine Head. On such one-sided church prin- 
ciples, there can be no easy working of free thought, 
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no healthful development of humanity by the force 
of an inner divine life. The flow of history is 
disturbed by polemic zeal, and its continuity broken 
up by pragmatic art. It was from such a false 
position, that a celebrated ecclesiastic once refused 
to look through a telescope, lest the discoveries 
might unsettle his opinions. In a similar narrow- 
ness of view, the late king of Naples was unwilling 
to unroll the Herculanean manuscripts, fearing 
disclosures prejudicial to Christianity and the 
church. 

The first minds have vainly endeavored to con- 
struct a scientific and complete history of the church 
on this narrow basis. Bossuet’s brilliant attempt, 
allowing no church but the Jewish and the Romish, 
was necessarily defective. Schlegel starts from the 
true centre, sin and salvation, but fails by limiting 
the purpose of redemption to the papal communion. 
Both proved how impossible it is to swell a part 
of the church into the symmetry and beauty and 
majesty of the whole. 

The third theory is that in which the human 
and divine mingle as distinct, yet conjoined elements. 
As a positive institution, a living organism, the 
church is purely divine, and therefore unlike all 
other institutions. In regard to the material of 
which it is composed, it is as purely human. There 
is in it a naturalism and a supernaturalism, the full 
humanity and the full divinity. This view involves 
the ideas of the finite and the infinite, with their 
mutual relations—the great problemof all the philos- 
ophers, but which no philosophy has ever satisfac- 
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torily solved. It removes this problem from the 
clouds of abstraction, placing it before the student 
of church history in the light of a living revelation, 
and the solutions which nearly six thousand years of 
these distinct, yet intermingling agencies present. 

The church is thus seen to be, not an end, but a 
means to anend. It is an organism of which God 
is the life, and thence is capable of growth, of de- 
velopment. It is ministerial through a distinctive 
human clergy, Christ being the sole teacher who 
quickeneth the word when uttered in faith by the 
humblest member of what, in its spiritual life, is a 
true clergy-church. It has ordinances and outward 
forms, not supervened, but such as the inward, and 
otherwise invisible life puts on in the processes of 
its development, and for organic defensive or aggres- 
sive power. 

As composed of those who, through faith, have 
been made partakers of the divine life, it is the 
communion of saints, catholic and but one. In 
this sense, the otherwise false dictum, “Extra 
ecclesia nulla salus” is only another form of the 
Scripture teaching, “ Except a man be born again, 
he can not see the kingdom of God.” But asa 
visible body of accredited believers, to whom the 
Gospel is preached and the ordinances are admin- 
istered,—the true historic idea of the church, it 
includes both more and less than as an invisible 
communion ; more, because many are received into 
it who have no vital connection with the living 
Head; less, because some who are in communion 
with him, are not in organic fellowship with his 
visible body. 
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This idea of the church bears the tests of the 
inductive philosophy and of a Scriptural exegesis. It 
meets the demands of the historic conscience, and 
the conditions of the great historic problem. It 
awakens no antagonisms in science, but freely offers 
itself to its severest scrutiny. | 

It gives a central position for the construction of 
church history, at which converges the collected 
Christianity of all sects, dispensations and ages. 
Distinguishing between the two great agencies, and 
holding to the transforming power of the divine in 
the human, it furnishes to the history of the church 
the key, which admits the patient student to all the 
intricate processes of its otherwise inexplicable 
growth and the treasures of its immense wealth. 
The church is, neither an excrescence, nor a jure 
divino dead mechanism, but a living communion, 
of which God is the vital and attractive centre. 
Its history is not the extension process of a sect, 
the struggle of a part after the dignity of the whole, 
but the development of a spiritual kingdom, in 
which the principle of loyalty in a revolted empire, 
by the power of God, is taking deeper and stronger 
hold of humanity, and, through dispensation and 
dynasty, by means of science, and philosophy, com- 
merce and Christian doctrine, infusing a divine life 
into the pulseless heart of the dead world. 


With this view of the church, its history will be 
found moving paraliel with general history, in the 
unfolding of the divine purpose of redemption on the 
plain of an indivisible humanity which needs redemp- 
tion. 
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General history is the process of the divine 
agency in the government of the world, through 
the human agency. Or, more familiarly it is the 
record of this process, the daguerreotype of the 
world’s movement toward its ultimate end. The 
two great factors are God and man. Hence the 
departments of ecclesiastical and secular history, 
though distinct, and in some respect antagonistic, 
are also connected, not merely by the delicate 
interlacings of wsthetical, political and social life, 
but by the great chain of Divine Providence which 
runs through them both. Neither can be well 
understood except in connection with the other. 
The one is the development of a general plan of 
government ; the other of a particular purpose of 
redemption, which is both the basis and the life of 
this plan. The church in the world is an imperium 
in imperio. In the expansion of the interior king- 
dom, the exterior is to be broken up and inwrought 
as an augmenting force to the evolving one. Christ 
did indeed say, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
But he also said “The kingdom of heaven is among 
you.” 

God is the life of the world’s history, as really as 
he is of the history of the church, although by a 
different manifestation. Herder undertook a univer- 
sal history on the plan of excluding Christ ; a work 
as impracticable and absurd as the reconstruction 
of the solar system on a principle that leaves out 
the sun. The elegant historian of The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, fell into a similar 
error. Comte finds the end of the historic course 
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in a social or scientific regeneration of the race. 
The acme of Hegel’s scheme is a political freedom, 
the idea of the old Roman commonwealth, of which 
Prussia has well nigh attained the realization. But, 
with the excellences peculiar to each of these 
distinguished writers, their works are essentially 
defective in the main element of a truly philosophi- 
cal history. Their errors as philosophers, made 
them partial and false as historians. ‘“ What is the 
history of the world without Christ?” exclaims 
Muller. What would the world be without the 
purpose of redemption, the pivot on which its whole 
government turns? Every event in its history is 
modified by the remedial element, of which the 
church is the organized exponent. 

In the development of this purpose, there is a 
logical movement, through action and reaction, dis- 
order and conflict, toward a universal harmony. 
Nothing really belonging to the life of the historic 
movement, is ever lost. By chemical resolutions 
in the physical constitution of man, material sub- 
stances impart support through the blood and ner- 
vous system, to that subtle element which we call 
life. By a similar resolution of moral forces in the 
historic process, what disappears in one form, re- 
appears in another, and a higher one. Repellancies 
grow out of affinities, on a principle which gives 
new impulse to the general movement. Wars and 
despotisms enter into the series under a law which 
makes them finally tributary to a universal peace 
and freedom. ‘The church, in the cycles of history, 
moves around its centre as the earth around the 
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sun, on a principle of compound motion, by which 
acceleration is often the effect of resistance. Ob- 
structions, by diminishing the centrifugal force, give 
preponderance to the centripetal, and increase its ve- 
locity by drawing it nearer to Christ its centre. The 
epochs and events which seem detached, and even 
repellant, are in the closest connection, as by a 
magnetic wire, along which whatever of each is 
worthy to be preserved, is transmitted to the next. 
This linking together of events as cause and effect, 
this resolution of historic forces, by which each 
antecedent deposits something with its consequent 
for the world’s stock of permanent ideas, Guizot 
calls the immortal portion of history. Hence, every 
historic fact isa mystical hieroglyphic of divine sig- 
nificance, not isolated as a separate symbol, but an 
elemental part of a living language, progressively 
articulating to reflective listeners, the purpose of 
the Supreme in the creation and government of 
the world. In the hope which this language in- 
spires, “The earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
On pantheistic principles, some, following this 
course of thought, have endeavored to reduce gen- 
eral history to an a priori science. Spinoza’s sys- 
tem is rigidly logical in every particular except the 
premise. But this being an error, everything that 
agrees with it is, from logical necessity, erroneous. 
It confounds things that differ, the finite with the 
Infinite, the governed with the Governor. It pos- 
sesses every attribute of logic except truth. But 
since no legitimacy of a logical sequence can make 
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amends for an illogical premise, the closeness of his 
reasoning only makes his system the more com- 
pactly false. But the train of thought we are pursu- 
ing is logical only from the point of a pure theism, 
which distinguishes between cause and effects, laws 
and the Lawgiver, who imparts stability and life to 
the moral not less than the natural world. 

With great beauty Cousin says, “The principles of 
history are as inflexible as those of geometry ; all its 
epochs, their number, their order, and their relative 
development, are written on high in immutable 
characters; and history is not only a sublime but 
living geometry.” While this analogy of history to 
the exact sciences is obvious to the reflecting, yet 
the discovery of its processes, the discernment of 
the invisible life in the visible phenomena—the true 
philosophy of history,—is much more difficult than 
to trace the processes of mathematical computations 
or of scientific deductions. Moral causes, if not less 
certain, are more occult than physical ones. The 
thread that joins them to their effects is more attenua- 
ted, and requires a nicer discernment for its detection. 
They operate also, more slowly. Generations, and 
sometimes ages intervene before their effects all 
become palpable in history. There are many pre- 
liminary processes in the evolution of the divine 
decrees. Reactionary movements are to be turned 
back, and compound elements to be resolved into 
simple ones; side issues are to be settled, and 
subordinate ends to be reached, before a suitable 
platform can be raised for the exhibition of long 
latent, yet powerfully operating causes, in the full 
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majesty of their pre-ordained results. How com- 
plicated the preliminary processes which issued in 
the entrance of the chosen people upon the prom- 
ised inheritance! How prolonged the movements 
preparatory to the advent of the Messiah! 
Providence, which is the better name for these 
historico-moral forces, is never in haste. Homer 
represents the gods as moving through infinite space, 
with a leisurely dignity that allows ages to inter- 
vene between one step and another. How majes- 
tic, in this view, are what seem to the superficial 
observer, the delays of providence! God, who is 
the life of the world, and whose unfolding purposes — 
give us our only just ideas of progress; God, who 
is from eternity to eternity, is never in want of 
time, and never obliged to take a backward step. 
He moves on a broad arena, and with infinite 
resources at his command. He never precipitates 
conclusions upon ill-established premises. “The 
logic of providence in history,” says a French his- 
torian, “will not be less convincing for reasoning 
slowly.” There can be no errors in the unfolding 
of the divine purpose in the world’s action. Noth- 
ing is too early or too late. Nothing is irrelevant 
or abortive. Nothing is redundant or defective. 
All events hold their just relation to all other 
events, past, present and future, and all, the fall of 
an apple, as the decline of an empire, are tributary 
to the general movement and the final result. 
Upon this line of providence in history, one may 
look backward and forward, as along a thread of 
golden light. From what has been, he may sagely 
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conjecture what is to be. The most philosophical 
historian is, therefore, the best uninspired prophet. 
For 


“There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased, 
The which observed, a man may prophesy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasured.” 


This prophetic element is derived from the unity 
of that unfolding divine purpose, which constitutes 
both the unity and the life of history. It elevates 
the department far above the rank of a mere cabinet 
of events, a museum of beasts and birds, petrified 
fish and forests, and the bones of huge animals, 
wired together, but all dead and very dry. As the 
unfolding of a sublime plan, originating in the attri- 
butes and perfection of the divine mind, and ultima- 
ting in a renovated world, the whole is a region of 
life and movement, of intelligence and hope. 

In this view of our subject, the historic spirit is not 
a mere world-spirit, a dry objectivity, but is living 
and loving and humble, patient in its interrogation 
of facts, and imbued with their religious signifi- 
cance. Only from such a view, can there be pro- 
duced a genuine historic conscience, which finds a 
moral law in facts, not less than in the decalogue 
and the Christian doctrines ; and which, eschewing 
a colorless, Christless history of the church, exhib- 
its its phenomena in the natural hues of truth and 
life. On this plain the church and the world are 
moving together, according to intelligible laws of 
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progress, toward a final result. The dream of 
Pharaoh is as really connected with the historic 
process as its supernatural interpretation by Joseph, 
the consolidation of the Roman empire as the con- 
version of St. Paul, the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis as the battle of Luther at the Diet of 
Worms. 

“ As the idea of the history of the world in gen- 
eral,” says Schelling, “cannot be understood with- 
out religion, so too, and more emphatically, will it 
hold true that the history of the church will always 
remain an enigma, as long as it is not considered 
from a supernatural point of view; for here all 
stands in more or less connection with what is 
sacred. A high and holy spirit talks to us and calls 
upon us clearly and loudly from the very midst of 
history,—a spirit, which, independent of the world, 
guides the affairs of the universe behind the veil of 
phenomena, by the reins of an eternal necessity, 
weighs out righteousness and justice, and moves 
everything onward to one single end.” 


But the history of the church in this unfolding 
divine purpose of redemption, moves parallel with 
general history on the plain of an endivisible human- 
ity which needs redemption. 

Among the cinders stricken off on the anvils of 
modern science, is found the doctrine of a plurality 
of races. But in support of such a theory, we be- 
lieve ethnology does not furnish a single reliable 
fact. The argument is drawn, mainly from a com- 
parison of dissimilarities between different races of 
the brute creation and trifling physical diversities 
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of the human race. But, between objects so ge- 
nerically different as accountable immortal beings 
and the brutes, analogical reasoning, we believe, is 
passing away with alchymy and astrology. On the 
other hand, the natural unity of the race is sustained 
by anatomy and by mental and moral science, all 
branches of the great family possessing the same 
physical faculties and general capabilities of devel- 
opment. Philology, tracing all languages to one 
root, gives her confirmatory voice to the sacred 
record. 

Here and there, in the revolution of the ages, a 
solitary philosopher has projected upon the world’s 
movement the idea of an ante-mundane existence of 
the race. But it has never been able to incorporate 
itself with that movement, or even long to retain a 
place as a transient appendage of it. Only what is 
true is able to pay for transportation through the 
ages, on this freight train of time. History ignores 
the idea of a human pre-existence, and has never — 
taken it up except to let it fall into a deeper abyss 
of speculation. The history of the world moves on 
the plain, not of an emigrant race, but of a native, 
mundane humanity. ‘The river of natural life has, 
indeed, widened and deepened in its flow of nearly 
six thousand years, but it has only one source. As 
all the trees were created in the first tree, whose 
seed was in itself, and all the animals in the first 
animal of their kind, so God created the man, one 
indivisible humanity and one individual man, and 
all the rest in him. 

But there is a moral unity of the human family 
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as evident as this physical unity, and much more 
essential to the continuity and significance of church 
history. The first man was not less the moral than 
the natural head and representative of the species. 
His fall was the fall of the race. 


“Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.” ‘ 


Sin, though in accordance with man’s power of 
choice, yet in respect to his original nature, is 
abnormal. But that the first sin should be the 
parent of every other, that the countless streams 
should be corrupted in the fountain, that the 
myriad twigs and branches of the genealogical tree 
should receive their moral sap from the one root; 
this is according to the unalterable primal constitu- 
tion. The increase of the race is by a law of prop- 
agation. But the moral elements of fallen humanity 
are transmitted, not less than the physical. With- 
out confusion of personal acts, there isa conveyance 
of moral qualities. In this corruption of the com- 
mon humanity at its source, lies the necessity for a 
common redemption, and the fitness of that redemp- 
tion to the wants of the race. “As by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 

There is ample space within this ordained moral 
unity, for the myriad diverse and counter-workings 
of the individual will in the universal moral disor- 
der. The light of the divine purpose, striking upon 
this million-sided humanity, discloses to the philo- 
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sophic eye the deeper unity which underlies this 
multiplicity and contrariety. 

Personal freedom and individual responsibility 
are essential elements of the world’s movement, 
and conditions of its progress. But a conscious 
sympathy with the living humanity, and a voluntary 
subordination to the unfolding divine purpose, hold 
a much higher rank in the historic processes. An 
intense endividualism is an intense antagonism to 
humanity. It claims sovereignty where God has 
ordained submission. It is an atom against the 
universe, and thence is ignoble and unhistoric. It 
detaches from the general forces, and weakens by 
dividing. It is in no sense representative of the 
great unit, either of the finite or the Infinite. It is 
incompatible with magnanimity, for the seeds of 
great thoughts find no deep soil in shallow minds. 
Such minds have no access to the heart of human-_ 
ity by the key of a common consciousness. The 
individual is elevated into the historic, as the 
thoughts and affections enter into the life of the 
race. 

In the department of the fine arts, Michael An- 
gelo was less an individual than a representative 
character. So also was Raphael. The Venus 
de Medici is not the copy of any one person, or 
the representation of any one character. It is the 
ideal of the art—the embodiment of the perfected 
physico-feminine humanity. Plato was a repre- 
sentative character in philosophy. Schools rise 
and fall. Systems appear and disappear. Epochs 
come and go. But the essential elements of Platon- 
ism ever abide, and hold their place in all that is 
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destined to live in the world’s life, and contribute 
to the world’s progress. It is general. It is true. 
He who receives it is ennobled. 

So one standing on the great pyramid, looking 
down upon the site of old Memphis, and out upon 
the fertile valley of the Nile, with more than a hun- 
dred generations floating past him in vision; or, on 
the Acropolis, amid the ruins of the beautiful Parthe- 
non, is raised, for the time, above the littleness of 
individualism, by the influx of the historic life of the 
most ancient,or of the most classic of the nations. On 
Mount Olivet, another type of the general humanity 
takes possession of him, and his individualism 1s 
weakened by a deeper and more divine historic 
influence. It is this participation of the general 
life, through the unity of the race and continuity 
of the nations, which gives originality and fruitful- 
ness to the human mind, and, by subordination to 
the purpose of the Infinite, makes it a partaker of 
the divine nature. ‘Individuality in itself,’ says 
a modern writer, “is an element of what is pitiful 
and little, for particularity, the contingent, and the 
finite tend unceasingly to division, to dissolution, to 
nothingness. On the other hand, everything gen- 
eral, attaching itself to what is universal, and to the 
infinite, tends to unity and to absolute unity.” It is 
in the subordination of the individual will to the 
divine plan, in the development of the general hu- 
manity to the unfolding purpose of God in redemp- 
tion, that the history of the world and that of the 
church fd. their true direction and common move- 


ment. 
Hence sin and error, because they disintegrate 
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humanity, and diverge from this direction, are not 
only abnormal, but, except in a secondary sense, 
unhistoric. The evolution of the redemptive pur- 
pose goes on despite their obstructive influence. 
By the same principle truth and holiness are historic 
in the primary sense, because they are in accordance 
with the primal law, and tend to the union of the 
human with the divine. 

On this plain, general history finds a natural and 
easy movement, and is capable of becoming a 
sublime science and most instructive study. ‘The 
history of the church is a thread of continuous life, 
along which the fullness of Christian doctrine runs 
out into the pre-ordained results of a renovated 
race. We hear, indeed, the sad psalm of woe, 
a monotonous repetition of earth’s unharmonic wail, 
with the mournful dirge of myriads confirmed in 
their repugnance to the scheme of redemption. But 
above all, there rises a song of praise to the eternal 
all-governing Mind, swelling onward through the 
ages into one grand choral anthem at the consum- 
mation of the divine plan. 


We come to this result. The ground ideas of 
church history are the unfolding of the purpose of 
redemption toward the recovery of an indivisible but 
morally depraved humanity. The true church, con- 
sisting as it does of the covenant receivers of the 
Christian doctrines and ordinances, the best Church 
History must be that which records the process of 
the restoration in the most accurate, lucid and _ life - 
like representations. 

But where shall we look for this best History ! 
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Which of the immense number of books is the book ? 
By what writers is the unfolding divine purpose, in 
its influence upon humanity, most perfectly devel- 
oped? 

In the Insprrep Worp, the two great agents in 
history are seen in their distinct spheres and in 
their actual relations. The divine and the human 
are brought into the historic arena, as it is not possi- 
ble for them to be in any work of merely human 
composition. 

The philosophy of history is no where found in 
such perfection as in this first history of the church. 
The defect in most others is that they commence 
in the middle of the process, and are too much 
a detail of isolated facts, or the events of dis- 
connected eras or epochs. But the Bible opens 
with the first germ of the church, and shows 
it vital with the life of God, and flowing onward 
and outward in logical processes by the force of 
the inner life. In other histories the parts, more 
or less, are wired together in incongruous shapes 
and incompatible connections, by the mechan- 
ical guess-work of human speculation. In this, 
the plan is so delicately shadowed forth in the 
beginning, and its development is so regular and 
impressive, that the careful student of Bible history 
is able to hang the current events of his own 
age, each in its place, on the chain of providence 
which runs through and binds all the parts in one 
living whole. By the intimations of a coming deliv- 
erer, it solves, in the best possible way that most 
difficult of human problems, the incoming of evil. 
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The government of the world is here seen to be 
remedial, and the church the great remedial organ- 
ism. One dispensation leads to another and imparts 
what of good it has gathered to the next higher. 
The Law is preliminary to the Gospel. God has 
made the world, and is in the world, and governs 
the world. ‘“ Of him, and through him, and to him 
are all things.’ This is the true philosophy of 
history’ And it is because the Bible is the simple 
record of divine providence in the process of restor- 
ing the lapsed human nature, that it is so incom- 
parably superior to every other history, both of the 
church and the world. 

It is not an abstract system appreciated only by 
the pure reason, but a book of living principles and 
facts. It opposes the dropsical inflations of a self- 
confident rationalism, and yet tasks the reason on 
the plain of a profound philosophy, and proffers it 
aid from the resources of a pure faith. It is ideal- 
istic so far as ideas are the representatives of truths, 
and this that it may be the more a practical 
realism. It is neither Platonic nor Aristotelian, 
except as rays of its light may have been reflected 
in their light. It does not form the fickle French 
school, nor the mystic German, but is a master 
in all schools where the disciples are taught the 
best things. 

There are those who, in the name of a historic 
criticism, have assailed the Scriptures in their his- 
torical character. It is assumed that nothing good 
can be reached except by a slow train of natural 
causes, in which each effect, contrary to natural law, 
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receives an energy that its cause did not contain, 
and imparts one which it does not possess. ‘The 
Mosaic history is discredited because too early for 
this plodding, logical train. ‘The conceptions of the 
Supreme and of the law of brotherly love, which it 
contains, suppose a giant step in religious truth, and 
are set down asa “later reflection.” Prophecy “is 
only the record of events thrown back into ancient 
history.” The divine “could not have taken place in 
the manner recorded in the New Testament.” The 
life of Jesus isan allegory, into which are wrought the 
poetic ideas of an imaginary good man, scattered 
through the Jewish Scriptures, with the fiction of mir- 
acles interwoven as an embellishment. Christianity 
in its first form was only an expansion of the Jewish 
theocracy into Ebionitism, of which Peter is the 
representative. The higher nature of Christ is an 
idea growing out of the imagination of the early 
fathers. ‘The Christian system was afterward mod- 
ified by the Pauline epistles, only four of which are 
allowed as genuine. The final form is given in the 
last of the four Gospels, which, however, is not a 
history but a romance, beautiful but false. Such 
is the position of the left wing of the Hegelians, of 
which Baur and Strauss are the most distinguished 
leaders. 

Everything is made to come forth from the pure 
reason, and return to it again; not that Infinite 
Intelligence toward which everything tends, and 
of which Fenelon devoutly exclaimed, “ O Reason! 
Reason! art thou not He whom I seek?” nor yet 
that accumulated result of a progressing humanity 
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into which is condensed the collected wisdom of 
the ages. It isa mere ethical self-sufficiency, the 
development of a school, perhaps still less, only the 
idea of some regnant lecturer. It is an unhistoric, 
unphilosophical egotism, in which the most sublime 
and comprehensive effects are ascribed to the most 
trivial or ignoble causes. The source of the church 
doctrine of the Trinity is found in the Platonism of 
the Greek Fathers. The ideas of sin and atonement 
are referred to the erroneous anthropology and 
metaphysics of Augustine. The Reformation was 
an incident growing out of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of the Pope. Facts are nothing. Testimony 
is nothing. Scientific deductions are nothing. All 
lie prostrate before the sweeping train of this 
potent nihilism. 

What, now, if reason herself should side against 
her deifiers ! What if the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures should be established at the most purely 
scientific tribunal! What if the monumental evi- 
dence in the valley of the Euphratesand the Nile, with 
tongue of stone, should bear confirmatory testimony 
to the genuineness of the historic and prophetic 
books! What if the synchronism of Egyptian and 
Jewish Archeology should demonstrate that the 
earlier elements of progress lent their forces to the 
later advancement, and not the later, by a false 
reflection, the credit of its wisdom to the earlier! 
What if chemistry and geology should enlist as 
humble allies in defence of Scripture history, and 
boldly affirm that man is a creation, not a develop- 
ment—that development never passes from one Spe- 
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cies to another—that the first forms ina series are 
often the best—that miracle was written as a fixed 
fact on the pages of the physical history of the 
earth long before it became the dwelling-place of 
man! what then becomes of those fine theories 
nicely woven of these attenuated threads spun from 
men’s brains ? 

The genuine historic spirit does not start with 
an assumed premise, and then exclude all facts not in 
logical harmony with its foregone conclusions. 
This is to demolish history, and turn it into romance. 
It reduces historical study to a syllogism, and ends 
it at the beginning. It blots from the canopy the 
clear and steady lights of fact, and introduces 
instead the nebulous theories of pantheists and 
polemics. 

But out of the ashes of such a barren and self- 
consuming rationalism, has arisen a historical spirit, 
which, recognizing as essential to the problem of 
history, the never to be questioned validity of facts, 
simply inquires what these are in their relations 
and significance, and what laws are deducible from 
them. It places redemption in the centre of church 
history, acknowledging Christ as its life. It rever- 
ently clasps the Bible as containing without scien- 
tific arrangement, the substance of the deepest, the 
broadest and the loftiest of scientific systems, and 
the profoundest of church histories. 

The leaders of this movement, taking the better 
elements of Hegel’s philosophy, are called the 
right wing of the Hegelians, of whom, in dogmatic 
history, Dorner is the most distinguished represent- 
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ative. Neander, an eclectic, took his central posi- 
tion in Christ, and never was so near the life of 

church history, as when suddenly cut off from his 
great work. The movement of his mind, like that 
of many other Germans during the last quarter of 
a century, was in the right direction, and should 
be judged of from this point of view. His history 
is most perfect in precisely those points in which 
it most nearly resembles the Bible method, placing 
Christ in the centre and making the whole a devel- 
opment from his power and life. “From every 
human mediator,” said he, “must one be torn away, 
in order that he may learn to hang only and entirely 
on the eternal Mediator, who is man and God in 
one person, and who, suffering and dying, has won 
for himself all those who in faith yield their inner- 
most being to his suffering and death. * * God give 
me, beholding the light in my own spirit, to receive 
the beams of that light everywhere, though refracted 
and distorted in an earthly atmosphere, and at 
length, when his time has come, may Isend out the 
collected rays to illuminate others, and to be re- 
flected back again upon myself. God grant it or 
grant it not, his will be done.” 


It remains to us now, to glance at the historical 
process in the life movement of the church toward tts 
final end. And at the outset, we meet with the 
two great events which constitute the buttresses on 
which the arch of church history rests, the defection 
of humamty and the purpose of redemption. Scarce- 
ly do we read of the introduction of sin, ere the 
sacred record speaks of a Saviour. Here is the first 
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gospel and the only gospel. The foretold seed of 
the woman is Christ, and the first germ of the 
church is, therefore, as really Christian as the last 
development. Christ was as truly in the church, 
constituting its life, before his incarnation as after 
it. He was the central object of type, prophecy 
and promise in the Jewish system, and the source 
of all its light and life. In the family of the pro- 
genitor of the race, the church assumed a visible 
form in sacrifice, and, perhaps in his own person, a 
real and visible life. Here is the church, living, 
and, for that age complete; the gospel preached, 
believed and symbolized in the bleeding lamb. 
Here, in the life of doctrine, in the eflicacy of anti- 
cipated fact, is the interposition of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. 

From this point, during the first general division 
of church history, the development is preparatory, 
and Forms take the lead. The church continued 
in this first type of patriarchal simplicity, till the 
call of Abraham, when it came to a second epoch. 
For its more effectual preservation from the en- 
croachments of idolatry, a covenant of specific pro- 
visions and promises was formed and sealed by the 
significant rite of circumcision. 

In the third stage of this formal development, 
under the legation of Moses, with a local unity of 
worship, and an organized priesthood, the church 
received another visible and important ordinance,— 
the passover. The moral code is now written out 
as a permanent law, and a complicated and impo- 
sing ritual given asa form of worship. ‘Phe minute- 
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ness of detail, the splendor of priestly apparel, and 
the gorgeousness of ceremonial, are in striking con- 
trast with the simplicity which had preceded. 

We should have predicted that the life would be 
pressed out of the church by such a mass of forms. 
But by the wisdom of Him who is ever in the 
midst of her, she was only adjusting herself to the 
circumstances of the age. She was to be recovered 
from her habit of idolatry, formed in her long cap- 
tivity among idolaters. She was to be brought into 
contact with the attractive and powerful systems 
of Greek and Roman polytheism. In that age, 
when moral truths had little power except in con- 
crete and sensible forms, when the value of religion 
was estimated by the quantity, and this depended 
on the number of gods which were worshipped, and 
when the plan of redemption required the chosen 
people to be retained in a pure theism, the church 
came to the climax of formal development. 

When now, we proceed to a second general 
division in the historical process, the doctrinal 
element takes the lead. Her gorgeous drapery 
falls from the chureh, and her prescribed forms 
which had stiffened into formalism, are thrown off. 
She comes forth as from her chrysalis, clad in the 
beauty of spiritual truths. For four thousand years 
her position had been mainly defensive, and her 
mission preparatory. But when the Christian 
doctrine, which had been efficacious as a prophecy 
and a reflection, becomes a literal historic fact,— 
when she changes her attitude to aggression, 
how does she break from her now burdensome 
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defences, and bring into her processes elements 
hitherto comparatively latent. Now that her mis- 
sion is to the world, she needs flexibility and 
freedom. Perceiving that her best way of de- 
fending the truth is to diffuse it, and that the most 
powerfully conservative principles are those which 
tend to make her empire universal, she seeks an 
elasticity and a pliancy to circumstances which 
are the result only of inward life in the form of 
doctrinal development. How simple now is her 
attire! How spiritual her weapons! And, for 
three centuries, how majestic her movement ! 

This transition period discloses the genius of the 
church in respect to outward forms. She can use 
them, or nearly dispense with them. Sometimes 
they subserve her purposes, sometimes hinder their 
accomplishment. When her strength was to sit 
still and beat back a classic polytheism, she needed 
strong breastworks of form; but when she becomes 
the great aggressor, when her might is in her moral 
power, she comes out from behind her immovable 
intrenchments, and shaking off her heavy panoply, 
presents herself in the open field. 

The periods of purest and simplest life are found 
at the beginning of the two great developments. 
In the apostolic age, which was the era of infallible 
statement of doctrine, the church, being most vital 
with the life of Christ, was freest from human ritu- 
als, decretals or acts of legislation. It had as many 
revealed doctrines as at a later period, but not 
having such a variety of diseases, it did not need as 
many doctors. The vital processes were more per- 
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fect, but not with so much self-consciousness, nor 
were they so well understood as when, in later 
times, derangements led to examination, and injury 
occasioned human emendations. 

But, as at the commencement of the formal 
development we found a human sinner, so, at the 
beginning of the doctrinal process, there stands up 
in human form, a divine Saviour. The incarnation 
and life of Christ, as a comprehensive fact, is the 
centre point and source of the Christian system. 
Every thing of doctrinal life in the former dispensa- 
tions, was a backward reflection from this, as every 
thing which follows is a development of it. The 
end of the whole historic process is only the full 
form of the beginning, as the beginning was only 
the enveloped substance of the end. In Christ 
as the incarnate Deity, Christian history obtained 
the realization of what polytheism had struggled 
after, but of which it could not, even in the highest 
Grecian culture, obtain a distinct conception. The 
occidental mythologies, from whatsoever point they 
started, either made men of gods, or gods of men. 
The incarnations of the oriental systems are ab- 
sorptions of the finite into the infinite, or their 
juxtaposition in an irreconcilable dualism. But of 
a joining of the two in a harmonious unity, the 
great problem of human redemption, the anti- 
theocratic systems contain not a single element or 
anticipation. 

In the Logos of Philo, the ideas of the God-man 
which floated in the Hebrew mind, were grafted 
upon the Grecian spiritualism and the Roman Pan- 
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theism, so as apparently to supersede the necessity 
of a personal Messiah ; yet they proved a philosophi- 
cal forerunner of his advent. It has been called a 
“fata morgana, hovering uncertainly over the hori- 
zon where Christianity was to arise.” 

Alexander had broken up the old nationalities, 
and introduced the Hellenic culture into Egypt and 
the East, a mission for which, says Plutarch, he was 
expressly sent of heaven. he influence of the 
Roman arms, by fusing oriental and occidental 
thought, in a living philosophical communion, still 
further opened the way for the incoming of a uni- 
versal and spiritual religion. ‘The best philosophies 
were bafiled by the incarnation, yet in some form, 
they had contributed to prepare its way. ‘They 
could neither explain nor dispose of it, although in 
the world’s movement they had done it homage. 
They had eschewed it in prophecy—they were 
now called to grapple with it as history. It was 
the central fact of Christianity, as Christianity is 
the centre of the world’s philosophy. 

After the closing of the canon, in the subsequent 
history of the church, the Scriptures became a 
given, though not a well-known quantity. ‘The 
problem of doctrinal development was to be solved 
by an algebraic process, whose object was to find the 
value of this given quantity. ‘The substantive doc- 
trine is neither uncertain nor variable. ‘The whole 
process is one of discovery, of scientific arrange- 
ment and application. Improvements in theology 
are not in its doctrines, but in its receivers. Those 
are as permanent as the facts out of which they 
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grow. What is new must relate to the forms and 
relations of old truths, or be false. Progress is a 
proximity of the ideas and life to the revealed doc- 
trine. Every thing else is a backward move- 
ment. 

When the church went forth as an aggressive 
power with this revelation and doctrine, she /irst 
came into conflict with a philosophic Paganism and 
an inveterate Judaism. ‘The age was the most bril- 
liant in the annals of the world, and her opponents 
the most unscrupulous and wary. But she was in 
close alliance with her Head, and more than sufli- 
cient for her foes. She brought against them a 
spiritual power which they could neither compre- 
hend nor resist, because it was spiritual. Her vic- 
tory was signal, and her history, during this period, 
full of majesty. 

Following this and interweaving with it, came a 
stage of znternal conflict. Hitherto the battles of 
the church had been with the world. Now they 
are within her own pale, where the necessity of 
conflict indicates disorder, and where victory is a 
partial defeat. It was a period of trial, such as 
often occurs in the church, when the balance is 
disturbed between the speculative and the scrip- 
tural element. It introduced a new experience, 
and made demands for new patience, which yet, in 
the processes of doctrinal development, brought in 
a hope that maketh not ashamed. At this crisis, 
Christianity appropriated a culture which the phi- 
losophers, as executors of the divine purpose, had 
prepared for her, that her leaven might the more 
easily permeate and pervade the life of humanity. 
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Theology, as a science, took its rise in the Alex- 
andrine school during this period, partly from apol- 
ogetic interests, requiring conciliation between the 
gnosis and the pistes, and partly from the progress 
of the Christian mind, demanding a philosophy of 
its own faith. 

Skill in polemics is, perhaps, a dangerous acquisi- 
tion, as tending to the love of polemical conflict. 
But discernment to perceive when fundamental 
truths are assailed, the courage without rancor to 
enter on their defence, with ability to free them 
from entangling sophistries, and in Christ’s spirit, 
make Christian doctrines plain to the apprehension 
of honest minds,—this isan endowment of rare and 
peculiar excellence. 

Arius and Pelagius had each propounded a new 
doctrine. They took hold of the two great pillars 
of the church, resting on the basement facts of its 
history—the divinity of Christ and the sinfulness of 
man. Each was the representative of an erroneous 
tendency of the human mind—a vitiosity in all 
merely speculative theology. Arminianism has a 
legitimate descent from Pelagius, and Socinianism 
from Arius, and all Jax systems of theology a natural 
pedigree from both. 

But over against Arius stood up Athanasius, ex- 
claiming, “Earth has no Saviour if its Saviour be 
not God.” And to confront Pelagius, Augustine 
arose. Having passed from Manicheeism to Platon- 
ism, and from Platonism, by the deepest experience 
of the doctrine of sin, to the Christian faith, he 
maintained, what has been from the beginning, the 
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church doctrine,—the depravity of the will, and the 
corruption of the whole moral nature. ‘These two 
champions had been providentially prepared for 
their work, and they performed it witha thorough- 
ness which left little essentially new to be done by 
their successors. 

The controversies of this period were the sifting 
processes in the development of the Christian doc- 
trines, through which, by logical steps, the life of 
the church moved on to the period of symbols. As 
the truths of the Christian system were assailed 
and successfully defended; as they were tested in 
the crucible of the world’s advance, and their value 
determined, they were naturally treasured up in 
the form of condensed human statement. The 
Athanasian or Nicene, and the Apostle’s Creeds 
were the invaluable contributions of this period. 

It was early seen to be of little avail that men 
were agreed on the Scriptures as a rule of faith, © 
when they differed essentially respecting the import 
of its language. Without an agreement on some 
determinate forms of expressing the substance of 
Christian doctrine, there could be little chance 
of doctrinal development, or ecclesiastical unity. 
And the position that language has no power of 
conveying definite ideas of truth, or that dogmatic 
statements, inherently conflicting, may be equally 
accepted by the Christian conscience, was felt to 
be subversive of the foundations of history, as well 
as of doctrine and philosophy. It involves that 
element of rationalism which confounds all creeds, 
and resolves all philosophy and all religion into an 
intangible and vapory subjectivity. 
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Next to the symbolic came the scholastic period. 
The Aristotelian philosophy bore rule in this, as the 
Platonic did in that. ‘The latter was as peculiarly 
suited to the work of settling the principles of the 
church doctrine, as the former to the discovery of 
precise and logical forms of defining and defending 
them. The life of the church had become sluggish 
through worldly admixtures; its ethical character 
was passing into the political and hierarchical, and 
it was losing its advantage as a distinctive spiritual 
power. The prevalent philosophy made the men 
of the age dialecticians, and dialectics made them 
disputants. ‘These were the coiners of the pure 
gold which the fathers of the former period dug 
from the mines, and brought out in solid ingots. 
The tendency of this period was to try the dogmas 
and confessions previously settled, and adjust them 
to the general consciousness of the time. 

The two vital elements in the scholastic philoso- 
phy, the speculative and the believing, were happily 
united in Anselm, the father of the schoolmen. 
His treatises concerning the Value of truth, Free 
Will, and the Reason why God became man, are 
strongly marked by the speculative spirit. But he 
also says, “I seek not to comprehend in order to 
believe ; I believe that I may comprehend. And I 
believe, even, because if I did not believe, I should 
not comprehend.” 

There is a deep spiritual philosophy in this idea 
of faith, powerfully operative in the development 
of the Christian doctrine. But the apostle had 
reached it long before the rise of the schoolmen. 
As carried out in the motto of medieval absurdity, 
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“Credo quia impossibile,” it is both the parent and 
the offspring of ignorance, superstition and. priestly 
tyranny. It assumes that faith is a blind credulity, 
or else a matter of feeling irreconcilable with phi- 
losophy ; that the speculative forms of truth are 
superior and may be essentially repugnant to the 
emotional. This constitutes an element of the 
Kantian philosophy, accepted by De Wette and some 
of the later Germans. It is found in the system 
of Hegel, and in all essentially rationalistic schemes. 

But there was a ground truth at the starting 
point of the speculative schoolmen of no less value, 
under just limitations, in the development of the 
Christian doctrine, than that from which the believ- 
ing part went out. “We must believe,” said 
Abelard, “but not all things; therefore we must 
examine.” Every reflective mind accepts this as 
an axiom in theological science. If we do not 
examine our doctrine we can not understand it, or 
explain it, or defend it. We can not intelligently 
believe it or be quickened by its life. 

Although these two elements in the middle ages 
were so seldom harmoniously combined in homo- 
geneous processes, yet by general affinities and 
specific repellencies, the result of the scholastic 
period was a boon to the church ;—that faith has a 
reason for its existence and may have a philosophy ; 
that doctrines, which are the objective substance 
of faith have a basis in facts and are eliminated 
from them. But this contribution of the middle 
ages, like the Socratic element which arose as the 
dawn of the Grecian philosophy, was rather a 
presaging spirit than a definable system—that phi- 
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losophy is the friend of faith, and dialectics the 
legitimate ally of doctrine. But that which is a 
friend and ally is distinct from the principal, as the 
vine from the trellis on which it grows. Philosophy 
is not absolute wisdom, but the love of it, or a 
method of disengaging truth from error. ‘“ My 
discoveries,’ says Des Cartes, “are nothing, my 
method is everything. I have made the former 
only to exercise the latter.” Philosophy is never 
fixed. It varies as the love of wisdom and success 
in seeking it vary. But the Christian doctrine is 
the absolute truth, independent of all outside sys- 
tems, toward which all modes of philosophizing 
tend as they approximate to correct results. ‘This 
historic spirit freed the few truly believing minds 
from bondage. The defenders of the living Gospel 
were made strong by it. All vital forces were seen 
to be their allies, both in the church and in nature. 
Of the dead, they had no reason for fear. 

In passing through these conflicts with the great 
heresies, and this contact with the great philosophies, 
the church gained something. But she also lost 
something. She imparted of her life to the world, 
but admitted elements of its decay and death; 
drew many from their idols, but with them drew 
something of idolatry. From the plague of a pom- 
pous ritual which she brought from her pagan wars, 
and the lust of temporal prerogative, conceived in 
her struggle against the imperial power, there came 
in connection with her legitimate growth, gigantic 
corruptions ; with healthful development, huge can- 
cerousexcrescences. An overshadowing ecclesiasti- 
cism had cast the church into a pit of mephitic vapors. 
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“« By the clock ’tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the traveling lamp. 
Is it night’s preponderance or the day’s shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb 
When living light should kiss it?” 


The Scriptures had been withdrawn from the 
people, except a modicum filtrated through cate- 
chisms and compends prepared by a dark-minded 
and darkening priesthood. ‘The church at large 
grew faint. The pulsations had well nigh ceased 
at the centre. But there was enough of life lin- 
gering to incorporate the protestant principles which 
had been left as a legacy by the scholastic period, 
and. bring them into force in the Reformation. 

Great movements usually commence in antago- 
nisms. Reason openly revolted against the usurp- 
ations of a dead dogmatism. Science burst the 
bands of popish decretals in which she had been 
bound. Humanity sent up her cry to heaven, and 
an angel came and rolled away the stone from the 
sepulchre of a buried church. 

Luther commenced the movement, but perceived 
not whereunto it would grow. He had stepped to 
the centre of an unfolding divine purpose, and he 
was borne along on the crested wave of providence 
by a moral momentum which had been for centu- 
ries in the process of generation. He was the 
exponent of the age, and more; he was the repre- 
sentative of a struggling humanity, and more ; he 
was the agent of divine providence in one of those 
remarkable epochs in which, by asingle movement, 
many pages of the unfolding purpose of the Supreme 
Ruler are suddenly unrolled. 
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At first it was a question of ethics and of forms. 
But the discussions soon went deeper. The foun- 
dations were out of place. It was necessary to 
return to first principles. Nothing permanent 
could be gained until these were settled. This 
the Reformers soon perceived. Hence the issue 
became mainly one of doctrine, of the doctrine of 
justification by faith. This gave character to the 
whole movement of the sixteenth century. It 
brought back life to the church, and the develop- 
ment of this central doctrine made it a life-move- 
ment, from within outward, the influence of which 
has been ever since extending in refluent waves of 
light. It has penetrated every department of 
science, every school of philosophy and every 
system of theology. It is vital in the confessions 
of all the Reformed churches, in the political con- 
stitutions of the two freest and most prosperous 
nations of the earth, and in that evangelic move- 
ment which gives promise of the full and final 
triumph of the church over all opposing powers. 

Where there is life there must be freedom. 
Where there is freedom, there will be in the pro- 
cesses of doctrinal and moral development, doubt 
and debate and dissent. Where these are, there 
must be tolerance and charity. And where all are 
found as the result of the life of the church, truth 
has her fairest field and wins her noblest victories. 

And what is the next page in this unrolling scroll 
of time, on which such countless millions are making 
their diverse, yet harmonic inscriptions? Is it writ- 
ten with catastrophe—disaster? Are the historic 
processes, for six thousand years so sublimely an- 
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ticipatory of redemptive results, to be suddenly 
reversed and end in disappointment? He who 
runs may read. 

The seventeenth century was a period of mis- 
sionary preparation; the eighteenth, of missionary 
organization ; and the nineteenth is one of mission- 
ary activity, in which material elements, by the 
power of God are becoming visibly subordinate to 
the moral, the political to the spiritual. Thrones 
of evil, hoary with antiquity, are shaken by the 
pure and silent influence of the Gospel. The 
crescent, with one horn resting on Mecca and the 
other on Constantinople, is broken in the middle by 
the cross, and yet defends the power that is destroy- 
ing it. Questions mainly evangelical, are decided 
by the mustering of hosts, whose tramp to the field of 
engagement shakes a continent. The old Tartar 
dynasty yields to an advancing force, whose chief 
characteristic is its Bible-distributing power. In all 
the main diplomacies, to the historic eye, a Divine 
Form appears, restraining, overruling and guiding ; 
in the shock of battle giving new impulse to the 
divine word; by the fall of human empires, extend- 
ing his own rightful sway, and, step by step advan- 
cing to the throne of universal dominion ; until, in 
the consummation of the redeeming work, “ every 
creature which is in heaven and on the earth and 
under the earth, and such as are in the seas, and all 
that are in them, heard I, saying, Blessing and 
honor and glory and power be unto Him that 


sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb forever 
and ever.” 
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DISCOURSE. 


Tue knell is ever tolling the departure of the good and 
the great. Our cemeteries are filling with the memorials of 
passing generations. And yet we think of the living as if 
they would never die — of the dead as if they had never 
lived. Or if, while the fresh grave is open before us, we cry, 
“ The things that are seen are temporal,” by some strange 
fascination, we are soon drawn back into the contradiction 
of what our lips had uttered. The “tramp of busy feet” 
and the light of pleasant smiles beguile us amid the rival 
attractions of earth and heaven, so that, unmindful of the 
blessedness of those who die in the Lord, we become “ of the 
earth, earthy.” 

The mournful occasion which has assembled us here to- 
day invites the prominence in which we instinctively seek 
to present this blessedness. The character of him who has 
just now been taken from us justifies it. Our confidence in 
the scheme of redemption, and our gratitude in view of its 
application to him of whom we are bereaved, demand it. 


And ¥ Heard a voice from heaven, saving wnto me, 
Write, Blessey are the vead which vie in the Hor. 
— Rev. xiv. 13. 

There is implied in these words a peculiar relation of 
believers to the Lord, and affirmed a peculiar blessedness of 
those who die in him. 
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I. Of this relation, the essential elements are knowledge, 
faith, and love. 

There is nothing in philosophic or scientific truth, of itself, 
tending to this spiritual connection with Christ. The knowl- 
edge which is an element of this peculiar relation, is the 
assurance of Christian truth gained by the teachings of the 
Spirit and Christian experience. It is that mental certainty 
in which the patriarch says, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” It is the knowledge of sin, gained through a deep 
conviction of the holiness of the divine law, and the sweet 
experience of the matchless love of God in providing for its 
remission —a knowledge which leads to self-renunciation, 
which adores divine sovereignty at the cross, and fortifies the 
chastened, subdued soul in its unhesitating preference of 
Christ as the source and substance of all moral excellence 
and beauty. 

Faith is an equally essential element of this relation. As 
a Christian grace, it is that trust in Christ as the Almighty 
Redeemer, “ whereby we receive and rest upon him alone for 
salvation, as he is freely offered to us in the gospel.” It looks 
to his words for instruction, and to his life for example; to 
his death as an atoning sacrifice for sin, and to his righteous- 
ness for justification. It is the eye that sees his fulness of 
glory, and the hand that receives from his fulness of grace. 
As the water is in the fountain, as the branches are in the 
vine, as the soul is in that in which it supremely trusts, so by 
faith are believers in the Lord. 

Love is the remaining element essential to this peculiar 
relation. ‘There is no true faith in Christ which is not con- 
nected with love. Faith works by love. Men live in that 
which they love, and on a principle of affinity, easily become 
assimilated to it. ‘ Beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.” Those who are truly in the Lord by a deep and fer- 
vent affection, love to think of him and to speak of him. 
They love his truth, his cause, and his kingdom. His person 
is dear to them. His will governs them, and the promotion 
of his glory is their highest ambition. So peculiar is this 
principle of love to Christ, that it makes the believer very 
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humble, yet very happy. It teaches him that he deserves 
nothing but unending woe, while it allows him to expect 
nothing less than infinite bliss. The more urgent seem the 
motives to remain in the world, the greater is his readiness 
to depart and be with Christ, which is far better. 

Thus by the force of this threefold bond, the believer is 
bound to Christ as his Redeemer. 


IJ. The blessedness affirmed of those who die in the Lord 
is as peculiar as the relation which they sustain to him. 

They are blessed, — 

1. In the doctrines and ordinances which at their death 
are seen to have been effectual in their entire sanctifica- 
tion. 

In the progress of the believer’s earthly life, he is in conflict 
with sin and opposed by “ principalities and powers.” But 
a resort to the Saviour through these constituted channels 
of grace, brings courage and strength by which the contest 
is maintained, and he goes on “ conquering and to conquer.” 

As age advances on the weary pilgrim, and disease begins 
to take down this earthly house of his tabernacle, as the 
inward spiritual light shines out more and more, dispelling 
the darkness of the last conflict, we behold an impressive 
demonstration of the efficacy of those appointed means by 
which this life is brought to its maturity. . 

The ripened fruit bespeaks not merely the goodness of the 
tree, but also the richness of the soil, and the care and cul- 
ture which have been bestowed upon it. No logic is more 
resistless, no rhetoric more convincing, and no illustration 
more impressive, in teaching the efficacy of the Christian 
doctrines and ordinances, and the blessedness of those who 
are the objects of their sanctifying influence, than the per- 
fect resignation, the calm, sweet confidence of those who 
die in the Lord. 

2. Those who die in the Lord are blessed in the realiza- 
tion of covenant engagement in their approach to the final 
dissolution, 

Unaided by the supports of a religious faith, none have 
been able in the hour of death to exhibit more than the 
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hardihood, the mere power of endurance, which stoicism 
or pride of opinion imparts. But it is far otherwise with 
those whose hope is in God. Their reliance is visibly on the 
covenant faithfulness of their Redeemer. He has said, “ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy 
God. I will strengthen thee, yea, I will help thee, yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.” 
This is indeed an extraordinary engagement. But the com- 
forting experience of its fulfilment by the dying believer is 
no less extraordinary. It illumines his countenance with 
a heavenly serenity, sweet as the mellow light at the close 
of a summer’s day. The dark valley is made all radiant by 
it, and the difficult way all easy. Precisely where the con- 
fidence of other men is weakest, his is strongest. Where 
they lose their hope, his passes into the fulness of realization. 
His pillow is smoothed by gentler than human hands, his 
soul sustained by mightier than human sympathy. And 
while articulation is continued, there is converse on lofty 
themes — of sin, but of sin forgiven; of Jesus and his 
atoning work; of peace, and heaven, and glory. He has 
entered the land of Beulah. He has caught glimpses of the 
Celestial City. Higher attractions drawhim. Better friends 
solicit him. Brighter scenes entrance him. The light and the 
glory of the unseen world begin to dawn upon the prepared 
spirit. Heaven is visibly drawing nigh, and Faith, with her 
powerful hand, opens wide the gates and bears the freed 
soul within the everlasting doors. O, this is blessedness in- 
deed! ‘To see a believer, after a life of toilsome conflict with 
sin and Satan, after successive victories and defeats, com- 
ing to the final encounter in the high realization of the 
promises, — to see him setting his house in order, calmly as 
only for the separation of a night of sleep and sweet dreams, 
—this is to witness the transit of a fallen but redeemed soul 
across the river of death, borne up by covenant faithfulness 
high above its waves, to be embosomed in the everlasting 
love. 

3. ‘Those who die in the Lord are blessed in a manifest 
entrance, at their death, upon a higher and glorious life. 

“God is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for all 
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live unto him.’ These words are full of instruction and con- 
solation to the believer. They assure him that his future 
abode is not a land of mute shadows, but a region of per- 
sonal consciousness, of living, spiritual beings, capable of 
affection, recognition, and remembrance. With this view 
the impression of the death-scene of the saints—the pallid 
countenance, the faltering voice, the dimness gathering upon 
the eye as the light of intelligence fades from it forever — be- 
comes to us one of consolation and hope. We know that 
they are not lost in unending, illocal immensity; but that 
they have become peaceful dwellers within the mansions of 
our Father’s house. It is our privilege to follow them in our 
thoughts to “an innumerable company of the spirits of just 
men made perfect, to Jesus, the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant, and to God, the Judge of all’ This augmented spir- 
itual life meets and exhausts the full, deep meaning of the 
Revelator’s words — “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” It is through the dissolution of this earthly house 
of our tabernacle that we are clothed upon with our house 
which is from Heaven. And this makes death an epoch in 
the history of that quenchless essence, marked by more en- 
rapturing visions of God and heaven, and the attainment of 
higher knowledge and blessedness than occur at any other 
period in the whole range of immortal existence. 

Even amidst the hindrances of the bodily state, grace has 
often given strength for high attainments in religious knowl- 
edge. On some Pisgah’s top, the sanctified soul has climbed 
to almost seraphic heights. But when the encumbering ad- 
juncts of sense and sin are dropped, and the spiritual eye is 
enabled to look undazzled upon the radiance of the divine 
glory, who can tell what depths of knowledge will be unfolded? 
With what a lustre will before-hidden truths concerning the 
attributes and sovereignty of God shine forth! How won- 
derful will redeeming love appear to us there, where we 
contemplate it, not as from necessity almost, we do here, in 
its relation to human sin and safety, but in its higher rela- 
tions to the character and glory of the Redeemer! It is this 
peculiar, concentrated glory, this more signally manifested 
presence of the Lord God and the Lamb, that determines 
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the locality of heaven. And it is this ineffable union, through 
the mediation of Christ, of the human spirit with the divine, 
that constitutes the higher and more blessed life of the Chris- 
tian in the realms of bliss. There he plucks and eats freely 
of the tree of life. ‘There he bathes in the crystalline streams 
ever flowing from under the eternal throne. There, memory, 
before like a time-worn picture, isrevived. Memory in heav- 
en! Delightful thought to bereaved ones on the earth! Our 
words should be few, where, as here, little is revealed. Yet 
from that little we-cannot resist the impression that departed 
saints, with whom we have been united in spiritual joy and 
conflict here, do not lose the remembrance of us there — that 
they still cherish us as members with them of Christ’s mys- 
tical body, and as pilgrims traveling the same road which 
they have trod. And, although there is permitted to us no 
visible sign of this remembrance, yet a contemplative mind 
will appreciate the influence of such a communion, and ap- 
propriate it, not to cherish, but to chasten his grief. 

Such a communion is all of intercourse which now remains 
to us with the sympathizing brother and friend, the venerated 
father and teacher, the cherished companion and exemplary 
Christian disciple. 


Leonarp Woops, the first Professor in this beloved Semi- 
nary, and the last of its original teachers, has just passed 
from among us. The veteran soldier has laid off his ar- 


mor, received his crown, and now rests in the blessedness of 
assured victory. 


“See where he walks on yonder mount, that lifts 
Its summit high on the right hand of bliss, 
Sublime in glory, talking with his peers 
Of the incarnate Saviour’s love, and past 
Affliction, lost in present joy. See how 
His face with heavenly ardor glows, and how 
Mis hand enraptured strikes the golden lyre, 
As now, conversing of the Lamb once slain, 
He speaks ; and how, from vines that never hear 
Of winter, but in monthly harvest yield 
Their fruit abundantly, he plucks the grapes 
Of life.” 
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The parents of our revered and departed friend, Samuel 
and Abigail Woods, were among the early inhabitants of 
Princeton, Mass. They both possessed strong mental powers, 
and were of puritanic piety. His father’s habits of serious 
thought upon metaphysical subjects obtained for him the title 
of “philosopher Woods.” With small opportunity for culti- 
vation when young, he became conversant with the most 
important histories, with the poetry of Milton, Young, and 
Watts, as also with the works of Locke and Edwards, and 
of many of the Puritan divines. 

Leonard Woods was born June 19, 1774, and baptized 
on the same day. His education in childhood was conduct- 
ed mainly by his father, and by an elder sister who preceded 
him not three years since to the heavenly world. He early 
discovered a love for books, and was often found listening to 
conversations between his father and the neighbors, when 
most children would be engaged in their sports. When but 
six or seven years old, he would copy examples in arithmetic 
on a piece of birch bark, as he heard them given to a class 
of large boys, always obtaining the right answer as soon as 
they, if not sooner. 

The books which he preferred, unlike the dilutions pre- 
pared for children of the present day, contained the rudi- 
ments of knowledge in their natural relations and rugged 
forms — of history, mathematics, and Christian doctrine. Of 
his early training he says, “I was educated in the manner 
of the Puritans, being taught to reverence the Sabbath, to 
attend public worship, to repeat the Catechism, and read re- 
ligious books.” 

It was the design of his parents that he should remain at 
home on the farm, that they might enjoy his filial love and 
care. But from the age of ten he had a strong desire for a 
public education, and an undefinable wish to become a min- 
ister. On account of a sickness occasioned by exposure, 
which enfeebled him for two years, his father consented to 
his commencing the study of Latin with the parish minister, 
in preparation for college, telling him, however, that he had 
no means of assisting him. Encouraged by his fond mother, 
who said, “I can help you along,” he began his studies. And 
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nobly was her pledge redeemed. No sacrifice or toil appeared 
too great in aiding so beloved and dutiful a son. “ She 
sought wool and flax, and laying her hand to the spindle,” 
through his whole collegiate course she clothed him from her 
own loom. 

After three years, in 1792, he was entered a freshman at 
Harvard College, having received but three months’ regular 
instruction, which he obtained at Leicester Academy, under 
the tuition of Mr. Adams, afterwards professor in Dartmouth 
College. 

The period of his college life was marked by the absence 
of Christian influences in the literary institutions of the coun- 
try, beyond any other in their history. During a part of it, 
there was but a single professor of religion in Harvard Col- 
lege.* The driftwood of English deism and French atheism 
had floated high up on our shores. | College students prided 
themselves on their scepticism, and boasted of a theological 
pedigree from Voltaire and Paine, regarding a reverence for 
the Bible as a mark of intellectual inferiority and bigotry. 

Leonard Woods was under only the outward restraints of 
early religious instruction. But his intellectual convictions 
being on the side of Christian doctrine, the bolder approaches 
of the evil repelled him. ‘That, however, which he withstood 
in its grosser forms, took effect in its subtler and more insin- 
uating influences. During the last year of his collegiate 
course, he became greatly interested in the philosophical works 
of Dr. Priestley. From these he was naturally led to his the- 
ological writings. The result was a fascination which, for 
a time, gave him a strong bias in favor of his materialistic 
speculations. 

He was graduated in 1796, with the highest honors of his 
college. Says one of his classmates, “ He was decidedly the 
first member of the class, for intellect and attainment, among 
such competitors as John Pickering and James Jackson. He 
had the highest assignment at commencement, and delivered 
an oration which was much admired for its literary excel- 
lence.” ‘Three years later, when his class took the second 


* Dr. John H. Church, late of Pelham, N. H. 
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degree, he was selected to deliver the master’s oration. Both 
these productions were published, and gave the orator a 
name and a place among men of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, which attracted toward him the regards of many lovers 
of truth and learning. 

For eight months after he left college, he was engaged as a 
teacher in Medford, during which time, and while occasion- 
ally under the paternal roof, that great change took place 
which gave tone and direction to his subsequent life. 

How delightful is the harmony of divine Providence with 
the divine purpose! The ardent student has passed the or- 
deal of college, but with an object lying before him like a 
spirit in the mist. “ It stood still, but he could not discern the 
form thereof’ It is now brought out in the distinctness of 
a visible reality — of a controlling purpose. Like the apos- 
tle, he said, “ Woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” 

Mr. Woods made a profession of religion, and united with 
Dr. Osgood’s church, in Medford, in 1797. In the autumn 
of the same year, he studied theology three months with Dr. 
Charles Backus, at Somers, Connecticut, in company with 
his friend Mr. Church, who was soon after settled in Pelham, 
N. H. The following winter, he continued his studies at 
home, the Bible and Brown’s System of Divinity constituting 
his principal text books. Referring to this period in a letter 
to a sister many years after, he says,“ When I turn my 
thoughts toward you, a multitude of interesting recollections 
rush upon my mind. I think of the scenes of our early child- 
hood and youth; * * of the time when I was studying divin- 
ity in the shop, and you and dear H. and L. used to recite the 
Catechism and other things to me.” He received license to 
preach in the spring of 1798, from the Cambridge Associa- 
tion, and in November of the same year he was ordained at 
Newbury as the successor of Dr. Tappan, who hed been called 
to a professorship in Harvard College. He brought to his new 
field a cheerful hope, a well-balanced mind, and the fruits of 
an earnest, well-directed study; and he gave himself to it 
with a singleness of purpose which preserved him from 
wasting his energies in conflicting avocations. The people 
of his charge were strongly attached to the half-way cov- 
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enant. He believed it to be unscriptural, and had difficulties 
on this account in settling among them. To his friend Mr. 
Church he writes, “I believe I have a providential call; if 
so, it is not my duty to do any thing that will directly coun- 
teract that call. But, then, it is not a call unless I can com- 
ply with it without violating my duty. So I must do duty, 
and leave the event. But, then, lam doubtful what my duty 
is. I consider it an error, and am willing to do every thing, 
and shall do every thing, in my power to extirpate it. Now, 
shall I be most likely to conquer this enemy by deserting the 
field because I cannot at once prevail, or by keeping my 
ground and persevering in the contest?” 

The following year, the young pastor was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Abigail Wheeler, daughter of Joseph Wheeler, 
Judge of Probate in Worcester. The lovely bride was wel- 
comed in her approach to her rural home by a cavalcade of 
parishioners, who came out to give her their cordial greetings, 
from whom she ever received that affectionate deference which 
her amiable disposition and exemplary piety procured from 
all who knew her. 

Mr. Woods loved the work of a pastor; finding in it his 
highest and purest joys, as well as his severest trials. It was 
to him no sinecure, but the toil and watchfulness for souls 
of a loving shepherd who must give account. He showed 
himself the sympathizing friend of his people, studying their 
characters, not to expose their faults, but that he might the 
better know how to correct them. His preaching then, as in 
later years, was instructive rather than rhetorical, suggestive 
more than exciting. ‘The ardor of poetic fire was finely tem- 
pered into the genial glow of a healthful enthusiasm. It was 
always scriptural, having Christ as the central idea. It was 
often argumentative, but never in a way to allow the infer- 
ence that the Christian system is doubtful, or may be ar- 
raigned and condemned at the tribunal of human reason. 
He could have had but little instruction in the Hebrew lan- 
guage previous to his entering on the work of the ministry. 
But we early find him prosecuting a course of philological 
study, saying, “Iam resolved that no common events shall 
hinder me from a competent knowledge of the Hebrew Bible.” 
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It was at an eventful period in the history of the New Eng- 
land churches, that Mr. Woods entered on his public duties. 
A crisis was at hand in which the seamless garment was to 
be rent asunder. Men who had hitherto moved shoulder to 
shoulder, were now to put on their armor, and stand face to 
face. Ministers had lapsed from the standards of the fathers 
and the doctrines of the Bible. Pelagianism crept into the 
churches, and Arianism followed, and both together brought 
in Socinianism. The Catechism, before accepted as the com- 
mon symbol of faith, was displaced by latitudinarian sub- 
stitutes. Harvard College was removed from its original 
foundations, and given to the support of another gospel. 

Besides these defections from the faith, the evangelical 
forces were weakened by division. On the one side there 
were astute metaphysicians and earnest working men, called 
New Calvinists. On the other were those not less earnest 
and practical, or less mighty in the Scriptures, called Old Cal- 
vinists. Unhappily, plans of benevolent action proposed by 
one class, were regarded with a degree of distrust by the 
other, or failed of that full codperation which their im- 
portance demanded. It was at this period, the year 1805, 
that Dr. Austin gave utterance to his feelings of both de- 
spondency and distrust. “If Iam sick of myself, 1 am not 
much less sick of the greater part of the good men I know — 
so much jealousy and so much reason for it. Our present 
state of disunion and confusion is our reproach.” 

In the midst of such discordant elements, the youthful 
soldier was called to put on his armor; over this “sea of 
glass mingled with fire” required to make his way. 

By the arrangements of Providence, Mr. Woods was 
brought into close connection with two persons, whose influ- 
ence and friendship entered largely into his subsequent career. 
And, to complicate the scene yet more, they were leading 
men in the two branches of the Calvinistic family. One 
was Dr. Samuel Spring, of Newburyport. In the purity of 
his purposes, and the intelligence and firmness of his self- 
sacrificing piety, Mr. Woods ever reposed the most implicit 
confidence. Although not entirely symbolizing in their theo- 
logical views, they were yet so far in harmony as to secure a 
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cordial codperation in most of their plans. When, in 1803, 
the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine was commenced, 
Dr. Spring earnestly solicited the aid of his able pen. Re- 
specting a paper which Mr. Woods read to the Association 
on the half-way covenant, which, it was a favorite object 
of Dr. Spring to eradicate from the churches, he wrote, ‘“ I 
take this opportunity to express my deepest gratitude for the 
wise and masterly manner in which your question was con- 
sidered yesterday before the Sanhedrim. It is for want of 
information that we see so many new things.” * 

The other of these two men was Dr. Morse, of Charles- 
town, a man of generous affections and of a large philanthropy. 
His theology was not angular, but comprehensive, and of the 
genuine Pauline school. He was a fearless champion for the 
truth, and an uncompromising foe to the subtle errorists of 
the time. For him Mr. Woods cherished the sincerest af- 
fection. 

Having, on the one hand, been solicited by Dr. Spring to 
contribute to the Magazine, which was the organ of one type 
of theology, he is now, in 1805, on the other hand, requested 
to unite as joint editor with Dr. Morse in conducting the Pan- 
oplist,f the organ of the other type. It was by his able 
articles prepared for this journal, in vindication of the doc- 
trines of Calvinism, and of the Catechism as the continued 


* In the sermon preached at the interment of Dr. Spring, referring to his interest 
in the founding of this institution, Dr. Woods says, “It is with the most delight- 
ful sensations that I now recollect how often, at that interesting period, I was 
invited, sometimes in the stillness of midnight, to kneel down with him, to invoke 
the name of God to render praise for his goodness, and to ask his guidance and 
blessing. I am a witness of his laborious and unceasing efforts in the cause 
of the Seminary, from its commencement till his last sickness. He watched over 
its interests and prayed for its prosperity with a father’s heart, and we had reason 
to thank him, not only for his incessant watchfulness, but even for his Jealousy over 
us; because it was a godly jealousy —the concern of an anxious father. It was 
an apprehension for which there was too much reason, that a spirit of literary pride 
should insinuate itself into the institution, and the light of truth and holi- 
ness be obscured.” 

+ On the issue of the first number of the Panoplist, he wrote to his associate 
editor, “ ‘To-day Panoplist is born. I hope it will live to grow up and be a good 
man — the friend of knowledge and religion. I hope and pray that there may 
not be a spice of ill nature in it. This does not belong to the Christian armor.” 
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symbol of doctrinal unity in the churches, that his fame as a 
theological writer commenced. 

Both these men had plans for a theological institution, 
which for several years had been silently, and for a greater 
part of the time unknown to each other, progressing toward 
maturity. Both had distinctive objects to be gained by such 
an institution. Each, too, had, independently of the other, 
fixed upon Mr. Woods as the most suitable person for a theo- 
logical teacher, and from each he had received a distinct 
proposition to this effect. In 1806, the parties became ac- 
quainted with each other’s purposes. In 1807, the public 
movement commenced. The unaspiring candidate for ad- 
vancement perceived in the two schemes general affinities 
and particular repellencies. With others, he saw the objec- 
tions to two seminaries in such local proximity, and so much 
resembling each other in their objects and character; and 
availing himself of his relation to both parties, he determined 
to act the part of a mediator, and, if possible, to secure a 
union. For this work, his theological education under the 
benign influence of Dr. Backus, his pacific disposition, and 
the confidence reposed in him on both sides, peculiarly fitted 
him. Although he had not been half a score of years in the 
work of the ministry, he had seen and deeply deplored the 
evils of division and jealousy among ministers. He was 
willing to waive his own predilections as to unessentials, for 
the sake of harmonious action in defence of what was fun- 
damental. He felt that the insidious and successful work- 
ings of error demanded an open, bold, and united resistance. 
“The liberalizers of the day,” he said, “will undo every 
thing. ’Tis time to speak openly and plainly.” 

Of Dr. Spring’s plan for a theological institution, he said 
to Dr. Morse, “I think it is good. But we wish to have all 
the orthodox influence in our State concentrated in one the- 
ological institution. This is exceedingly desirable. If we 
can only get all Calvinists together, we need not fear. ‘The 
Hopkinsians must come down, and the moderate men must 
come up, till they meet. Then the host will be mighty.” In this 
conciliatory spirit, against opposition and obloquy, he labored 
to bring together the two classes in the General Association. 
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But the codperation of all in the support of one institu- 
tion for training an effective Christian ministry, was the 
object which lay nearest his heart. The success of many 
other enterprises seemed to him, under God, to depend on 
this. When, in January, 1807, Dr. Morse, who was associated 
in his plan with Mr. Abbot, of Andover, wrote to him, say- 
ing, “Confer with Mr. Spring, and let me know whether he 
intends to unite with or oppose us in this institution,” he felt 
that he could not have that movement go on without Dr. 
Spring’s concurrence. And when, a few months later, he was 
present at a little meeting with Dr. Spring and Messrs. Bart- 
lett and Brown, and it was decided to establish a school of 
theology in his own parish in Newbury, and he was desig- 
nated as the teacher, he felt almost as strongly that he could 
not have this movement proceed without the codperation of 
Dr. Morse and his associates at Andover. For a time he 
was in perplexity. He had refused the offer of a professor- 
ship when proposed by Dr. Morse. He now declined accept- 
ing one, when tendered by Dr. Spring, on his plan of a sepa- 
rate, party institution. ‘The day following the meeting of the 
four gentlemen, Mr. Woods went to Charlestown to consult 
with Dr. Morse. The next day but one, Dr. Morse came to 
Andover to consult with Dr. Pearson. ‘Two days later, Dr. 
Morse went to Newbury to confer with Mr. Woods, where he 
passed the Sabbath. On Monday, they went together to 
Newburyport to see Dr. Spring. Thus negotiations were 
commenced, which, despite all counter influences, after nearly 
eighteen months, resulted in the happy union of the parties 
and the opening of this Theological Seminary, September 
28, 1808. 

Having been appointed by Mr. Abbot to the chair of 
Christian theology, as a result of this union, and having 
removed with his young family to this hill the preceding 
summer, Dr. Woods entered upon that course of theological 
instruction to which he devoted the greater part of his sub- 
sequent life. Thirteen students joined the institution during 
the first four weeks of the term. Dr. Pearson was his only 
associate. Of seminary buildings there were none; and of © 
theological books but few, and those belonging to the library © 
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of Phillips Academy. His first instructions were given in 
his little parlor in the small dwelling still standing some four- 
score rods from this on the Lowell road. ‘Two were gradu- 
ated after a partial course of one year, as the first fruits of 
the youthful institution. Although it was the day of small 
things in comparison with what has followed, those engaged 
in the enterprise were not easily disheartened. They be- 
lieved themselves to be doing God’s work, and they laid deep 
and broad foundations. They wished to provide for the 
church a learned, orthodox and pious ministry. For this 
the founders had placed as the theological basis of the Semi- 
nary that comprehensive symbol of the reformed faith, the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. ‘To guard this basis, the 
associate founders added a specific creed, more minute in some 
things and less so in others, but in nothing conflicting with it. 

With these views of the founders, and with the system thus 
defined as the theology of the Seminary, Dr. Woods was in 
cordial agreement. ‘Their restrictions interposed no barrier to 
his freedom of inquiry. For ten years his range of study 
had been over the whole field of revealed religion, under no 
restraints but those which truth imposes. And during the 
thirty-eight years of his occupancy of the chair of theology, his 
instructions were in such harmony with the standard of the in- 
stitution, as to give entire satisfaction to the two boards of trust. 

The union of the Evangelical parties in founding the Sem- 
inary prepared the way, as was expected, for other philan- 
thropic and Christian combinations. ‘The Missionary Maga- 
zine, according to his earnest desire, was immediately merged 
inthe Panoplist. The General Association soon became more 
comprehensive and consolidated. ‘The missionary spirit 
among the Seminary students created a necessity for a mis- 
sionary society. Consultations, preliminary to the organi- 
zation of the American Board, were held on this hill with 
the Professors— Woods, Porter,and Stuart; and a part of the 
counsellors, Dr. Spring, and Rev. Mr. Worcester, the next day 
went from these deliberations to Bradford, where the Board 
had its birth. 

At the “ Monday evening meetings” in Dr. Porter’s study, 
commenced a little more than forty years ago, we see six 
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humble men quietly preparing electric wires, on which their 
influence was to pass round the world, and round, till the 
whole atmosphere is kindled to a blaze of light. Of this 
noble band four are not— Porter, Stuart, Edwards, and he 
who has just fallen asleep.* That little room is hallowed as 
the birthplace of great thoughts and schemes of massive 
moral grandeur. There, in 1813, the germ of the American 
Tract Society sprang into being. Dr. Woods assisted in 
preparing and examining tracts, and with a subscription pa- 
per secured the means of publishing them, while another 
member of the circle contracted with the printer. How 
mighty is the tree into which this twig has grown, striking 
its roots deep into the soil of the age, and scattering abroad 
its leaves for the healing of the nations! 

Soon after, in the same circle of devoted men, the T'emper- 
ance Society had its origin. It was suggested that a fund 
should be raised to employ some suitable man in collecting facts, 
and laying them before the public. Dr. Woods again took 
his subscription paper, and with Mr. Edwards went to Bos- 
ton, making application to a distinguished philanthropist and 
friend of temperance. He received a courteous but decided 
refusal: “I have for many years given money and labor to 
reform inebriates, and with no success.” “ But,” replied Dr. 
Woods, “we have got a new idea. We do not expect to have 
much success in reforming drunkards; we wish, by the prin- 
ciple of entire abstinence, to prevent temperate men from 
becoming drunkards.” This secured for him five hundred 
dollars, and upon this “new idea” the true temperance move- 
ment had its beginning. Dr. Woods addressed to the public 
the first appeal in behalf of the society, and for a long time 
was chairman of the executive committee. At this same 
source the American Education Society took its rise. 

From this fountain, destined to a more enduring fame than 
was imparted by Delphic oracles, gushed forth te fertilizing 
rills which, for more than a generation have been eo mmainatne 
in deepening and widening channels, to flow in refluent tides 
over the land and over the world. At this fount no one 


* The remaining two are John Adams, LL. D., and Samuel Farrar, Esq. 
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stood with a more inspiring genius than he who came as the 
first Professor to this sacred Seminary. His interest in all the 
benevolent associations of the age increased with the increase 
of years. Of two or three he continued the presiding officer 
till his decease, and of several others was a working member 
so long as health allowed. During his last sickness, letters 
were received from several of these institutions, soliciting his 
opinion on matters of moment. And the last of his bene- 
factions was to one of these societies, sent in a letter dictated 
in this same sickness. 

In the public controversies of the last forty years, he has 
also borne a distinguished part. And, as these were conduct- 
ed by him and his colleague, Professor Stuart, and such men 
as Morse, Worcester, and Evarts, they were, by the divine fa- 
vor, the means of first placing a check to the inrushing tide 
of error, and then of turning it back. They fought a good 
fight; they kept the faith. 

After thirty-eight years of unremitted toil in the service 
of the Seminary, — after all the founders and all the original 
guardians but two had passed away, — in the seventy-second 
year of his age, the connection of Dr. Woods with this in- 
stitution was brought to a close. He had rocked it in the 
cradle of its infancy; he had borne it as on his bosom of 
love, watching over it at every step of its progress with the 
tenderest care. It had lain on his heart as a child, and 
the fervor of his affection for it grew with its growth and 
strengthened with its strength. But he did not regard him- 
self as discharged from his Master’s service. His mental 
eye had not grown dim, nor was his intellectual force abated. 
He engaged with alacrity in the most important work of his 
whole life— the revision for the press of his theological lec- 
tures and a portion of his miscellaneous writings. These he 
gave to the world under his own hand. They have gone 
into the four quarters of the globe. His grateful pupils pon- 
der them in India and in Persia, on the shores of the Levant 
and of the Pacific, at the mouth of the Gaboon and in the 
valley of the Mississippi, ‘They are found in the universities 
of England and of Scotland. They are read in the cottage 
of the peasant and the palace of the prince. ‘These works, 
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with his earnest prayers for the divine blessing upon them, 
are his rich legacy to the church. They will constitute a 
monument more enduring than Parian or Pentelic marble. 

A portion of the last four years he has been occupied in 
writing the history of this school of the prophets. T’o no 
work has he given more assiduous care; in none has he la- 
bored with more patience under the difficulties of collecting 
all the diverse and scattered materials, and in none evinced a 
stronger desire for perfect accuracy, and to exhibit the objects 
of the Seminary in the light of the acts, and instruments, and 
designs of the founders. For such a work no man had equal 
advantages. He was an agent or an eye witness in almost 
every thing relating to its establishment. He often heard 
from the lips of the founders an explanation of every public 
document, and was familiar with their private views and 
their most cherished wishes. This work occupied his last 
thoughts. It received his deliberate approval in his dying 
hours. Had he lived longer, he might have made additions ; 
but just entering eternity, he saw nothing toalter. His latest 
efforts were expended in perfecting it; dictating to another, 
when no longer able to use his pen, even to the last week of 
his life. Thus he continued to bring forth fruit in old age. 
He fell with his armor on. But he now rests from his labors, 
and his works do follow him. 


I should fail of what this occasion requires, did I not allude 
to the more prominent elements of Dr. Woods’s character. 

His mental qualities did not place him in the rank of bril- 
liant men. ‘The structure of his mind was solid rather than 
showy. His learning was not as extensive and varied as that 
of some whose early opportunities were more favorable ; but 
what he did possess was peculiarly his own. 

One of his characteristics, but little observed in only a gen- 
eral acquaintance, was a playful humor. “ While at college,” 
says a classmate, “he was eminently distinguished for his 
keen wit and satire.’ But he regarded wit as a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of a Christian minister. It was there- 
fore controlled, and nearly subdued by the kindness of his 
heart and his sense of duty. When the keen edge of his 
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satire sometimes involuntarily showed itself upon his page, 
he immediately so blunted it, that this characteristic seldom 
appears except in his most familiar epistles. 

He was influenced beyond what is common, by a love of 
knowledge for its own sake. Few men so much and so long 
in the public eye, have discovered less regard for a merely lit- 
erary reputation. He desired to know things in their causes 
and moral relations, their laws and their religious uses. Of 
the abstruse subjects which occupied his thoughts, while he 
studied to attain all that comes within the province of human 
research, he soon found that there are limits beyond which 
labor is wasted, often worse than wasted. ‘Though specula- 
tion sometimes issues in knowledge, yet, because it gener- 
ally ends in error or mere conjecture, he seldom speculated. 

Closely connected with this love of knowledge, and partly 
growing out of it, was his habit of patient, careful and cau- 
tious inquiry. Some minds leap to results at a single bound. 
Their conclusions are intuitively perceived in their premises. 
They will learn as much of a difficult subject by a few 
glimpses as by long study, perhaps as they can ever learn. 
Dr. Woods did not belong to this class. Whatever was deserv- 
ing of attention he regarded as worthy of patient and care- 
ful study. He thence came to a difficult problem prepared 
for discouragements. He walked around it; he surveyed it 
at all its different angles, and in all its diverse lights. Then, 
removing the rubbish, he commenced his entrance at the point 
from which he could most easily reach the centre. 

In gathering up the results of his inquiries, he carefully ex- 
cluded whatever did not bear the impress of truth. These 
elements of his opinions were then cast into the alembic of 
his scrutinizing mind, and tested by all the criteria of science 
within his reach. After this they were allowed a place among 
his settled principles.” 

By this cautious process, he was constantly extending his 


* In reference to this careful and persevering habit, he once wrote to a friend, 
“ My father’s mode of instruction was such as required me to think for myself. 
He would let me study on a hard question in arithmetic for many days rather 
than give me any assistance. To this early discipline I am chiefly indebted for 
any patience and perseverance in study which I possessed in after life.” 
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intellectual domain, and taking more assured possession of 
it. He was never weary of an old truth because of its age, 
nor repelled from a new one because it was new. He be- 
lieved in improvements in theologians and theological sci- 
ence, though not in theological truths. He regarded these 
improvements as coming through much study and prayer, by 
approximations of human ideas and human hearts to the re- 
vealed standard of doctrine and the model of the Christian 
life. He accepted certain views of progress; but his cautious 
habit led him to take no step until he was sure that it was 
not a backward movement. Much that the world esteems 
progress he counted the reverse. If his caution made him 
conservative, his abhorrence of evil made him also a friend 
to all judicious reforms. He moved slowly because he moved 
with care, and with care that he might move securely and 
lose no time. If he seldom had occasion to retract his opin- 
ions, it was from the patient ee and caution with which 
he formed them. 

The logical power of his mind deserves a passing notice. 
It was not merely the power of consecutive thought, for 
thoughts may be consecutive without constituting a logical 
process. ‘There is a quality of mind which reasons legiti- 
mately from a given premise, but from a defective discrimi- 
nation in determining this starting point, the result is an in- 
tellectual structure, well jointed and of good proportions, 
with no defect except that it has no foundation. The logic 
of Dr. Woods led him to be particularly careful with regard 
to his first principles. He saw that if these were wrong, 
whatever was in agreement with them must also be wrong. 
In mental and theological science, he adopted the Racemen 
method, reasoning from facts to laws, and from laws to gen- 
eral principles. In theology he placed Christ in the centre, 
rejecting whatever was derogatory to this primal arrangement. 
This was the crowning excellence of all his logical processes 
as a Christian, a minister, and a teacher of theology. He 
bowed with a profound submission to the inspired Word as 
the sovereign authority in all human reasonings and theologi- 
cal investigations. 

As a consequence of these mental habits, the intellectual 
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character of our venerated friend was distinguished by a high 
degree of candor. He was attached to an opinion, not be- 
cause it was his, but because he regarded it as true.* He 
never objected to having his views examined. He never ex- 
hibited impatience on seeing them questioned, but rather was 
accustomed to lay them open in the freest manner, and to 
invite inspection. “I cannot but feel,” said he more than 
twenty years ago, “that every public teacher of religion needs 
the vigilant inspection of his brethren. We ought also to 
crave it asa privilege. And if at any time the friends of 
Christ, apprehending that we have begun to wander from 
the right way, suddenly raise the cry of alarm, instead of 
complaining of their want of confidence in us, or indulging 
any suspicions as to the motives which govern them, we 
ought to bless God that he has given them a heart to feel so 
lively an interest in the cause of truth, and to take so quick 
an alarm at the sight, or even the apprehension, of danger.” 

These qualities of mind were of peculiar service to him as 
an instructor. When his pupils lost themselves in the laby- 
rinths of theological speculation, having threaded the mazes 
beforehand, he would go in after them and patiently lead 
them out. If they were inclining to settle on some false prin- 
ciple, the force of bis logic was employed, mainly in the Socratic 
method, to show them its absurdity, or its discordance with 
other admitted principles, or its erroneous logical sequences. 

There was often in his manner of putting a question a 
peculiar power of extricating an honest mind from an em- 
barrassing difficulty. Large is the debt of gratitude cheer- 
fully acknowledged to him by many ministers and Christians, 
who have been led to settled and satisfactory views on intri- 
cate subjects, by his lucid method of treating them.} 


* Of the system of theology to which from the beginning he was attached, he 
says, “ Such, my brother, is the spirit of genuine Calvinism. I glory in being its 
professed and conscientious advocate, not because I value it as the ensign of a 
party, but because, in my view, it contains the substance of sacred truth, and 
echoes the voice of God. Such, as I have imperfectly described, is the character 
it has taught me to ascribe to the great Being of beings. How attractive, how 
yenerable, how glorious !” — Panoplist, vol. i. p. 438. 

+ An Association of Ministers were once examining for license one of his stu- 
dents, in his vresence. “ One difficulty after another came up,” says an eye wit- 
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Of these intellectual characteristics the productions of Dr. 
Woods contain intrinsic evidence. 

His style bears marks of the care with which all his men- 
tal processes were conducted. It is rigidly Anglo-Saxon, and 
of Doric simplicity. With a little occasional diffuseness, it 
is yet so transparent, like the waters of Lake Superior, that 
superficial thinkers have pronounced him less profound than 
some others, whose turbid style rather conceals than discloses 
their thoughts. 

It is peculiarly suited to the elucidation of abstruse sub- 
jects, and the inculcation of important truths. Free from 
foreign words and idioms, from cataracts and chasms, it 
has an easy, onward movement, as of a well-constructed, 
seaworthy vessel, on the broad ocean of thought, freighted 
with gems and treasures from the rich mines of truth. 

His controversial writings exhibit in a high degree, not only 
his logical powers, but also his candor. He had an object in 
them all—some radical error to expose, or some cardinal 
truth or system of truths to defend. He neither departed 
from the main question, nor permitted his antagonist to do 
so with impunity. In the “ Reply” to his opponent in the 
longest and most effective of his controversies, passing over 
“many passages of taking plausibility, against which a 
charge of incorrectness might easily be maintained,” he says, 
“ My purpose is to fix on the main points of the controversy. 
If we can by legitimate arguments support the chief doc- 
trines of our system, and vindicate them from the chief ob- 
jections of opposers, the work is done. Let the strength of 
the foundation be made to appear, and we shall not doubt 
the building will stand. And as to the scheme which we 
feel it to be our duty to oppose, if we can succeed in tak- 
ing away its foundation, we shall deem it sufficient, without 
either making a violent attack upon the superstructure to 
hasten its fall, or standing by to exult in its ruins.” His 
“ Letters ” had called out the strong man of the liberal party. 


ness, “and the candidate and ministers were all perplexed, when the candidate 
said, ‘Now, gentlemen, if Dr. Woods could only ask me one or two questions, 
the whole thing would be cleared up.’” 
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As a theological instructor, his antagonist was several years 
his senior. He had long sat at the centre of literary influ- 
ence, and was possessed of a varied learning and metaphys- 
ical acumen. Occupying the chair of Divinity Professor in 
the State University, he was justly accredited as the theo- 
logian laureate. His defence of the liberal faith, and his 
assault upon the orthodox system, were more courteous, more 
elaborate, and perhaps more profound than those of any 
other controversialist of the time. 

In treating his opponent’s argument, Dr. Woods gives it 
the advantage of a clear and full statement in the author’s 
own words. Then he commences by taking one stone after 
another from the logical masonry of its foundation. And 
when the demolition is completed, his antagonist, in view of 
the ruins, concludes that “they show, not the weakness of 
the cause, but that its strength has not been fully displayed,” 
striving to shield his system at the expense of his own repu- 
tation as a skilful defender. 

Dr. Woods was not a lover of polemical warfare, but on 
the contrary, perceived many and strong reasons for avoiding 
it. He says, “I have seen that it has so often occasioned 
the offensive boast of victory, or that which is no less oflen- 
sive, the sullen mortification of defeat; that it has so often 
injured the beauty of men’s characters, cooled the ardor of 
their piety, and detracted from their comfort, or at least from 
the comfort of their friends, that I have earnestly wished to 
avoid the danger. I have wished also, if possible, to avoid 
* * the unhappiness of being reproached or despised by 
my opposers, or the greater unhappiness of feeling a disposi- 
tion to reproach or despise them.” But he loved truth more 
than personal ease and comfort, and more than he feared 
danger in standing for its defence. He felt that this Semi- 
nary was founded for the defence as well as the diffusion of 
the faith, and that peace which is procured by a compromise 
with error is treason to Christ. Strong hands had grasped 
the pillars of the Christian system, and were laboring to 
wrench them from their foundation. Many anxious eyes 
were turned toward this hill. Therefore, he said, “I must 
go forward, hoping to derive benefit to myself from the 
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kind and amiable temper of my opponent, and no less 
benefit to my cause from the frankness with which he de- 
clares his opinions, and the zeal with which he attacks 
mine.” 

Did he ina single instance violate the decorum of Chris- 
tian discussion? Did he once attempt to turn the point of an 
argument by sarcasm? Did controversy in his hands ever 
degenerate into rancor or a strife for conquest? Truth was 
always dearer to him than victory. He felt that to lose one’s 
temper in a grave discussion is to surrender the citadel in a 
vain effort to defend the outworks. He says, “I cannot 
avoid the persuasion that I should commit a less offence 
against the Christian religion by bad reasoning than by a 
bad spirit, and therefore that I am bound to take as much 
pains at least to cherish right feeling as to frame right 
arguments.” * 

Most cordially did he adopt upon this subject the senti- 
ments of Bishop Hall. “God abides none but charitable 
dissensions: those that are well grounded and well governed ; 
grounded upon just causes, and governed with Christian 
charity and wise moderation.” 

The Lectures of Dr. Woods possess every attribute of a 
careful, cautious, logical, and elaborate system. He did not 
claim for it perfection. Alas! he knew that this belongs to 
nothing human. But his systematic theology is the ripe fruit 
of his life-long study. It was the growth of his mental and 
moral being rather than a product; more an organism than 
a mechanism, so much was it a matter of consciousness, 
of experience. Beside this, the two great pillars of his sys- 
tem, sin and salvation, have their basis in the two great facts 
of history — the fall of man in the moral corruption of his 
nature, and the vicarious sacrifice of Christ in the redemptive 
assumption of this nature. These pillars he guarded with a 


* Of one series of his controversial letters, an acute British reviewer said, 
“They afford an excellent example of the close and pressing pursuit of an an- 
tagonist, without, as we can perceive, the slightest improper feeling. There is no 
yaunting, no contempt; there are no anathemas, and no imputations; but many 
serious and seasonable cautions, the fruit of experience and sound piety.” — 
London Eclectic Review. 
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jealous care, walling them around with the massive blocks 
of his logic, and the warm cement of his love. Of whatever 
tended to weaken their foundation he had a godly fear. For 
he said, “If the foundations are destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” and that “ other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 


The social disposition and moral sentiments of Dr. Woods 
were as marked as the intellectual qualities with which they 
formed so delightful a harmony. A naturally ardent and 
impulsive temperament, blending with his cautious habit of 
mind, resulted in a cheerful equanimity and self-control, as 
attractive as it was happy in its influence in both public and 
private life. If, for a moment his feelings were disturbed, 
they almost immediately subsided, as the wave dies upon the 
shore. He was peculiarly confiding, sometimes to his own 
injury. Practising no arts himself, he was little inclined to 
suspect them in others. Kindness constituted a prominent 
element of his nature. He would not unnecessarily injure 
the smallest insect, and he was more careful than any man 
we have ever known, not to utter a word that could wound 
the feelings of any human being. In his connection with the 
Seminary, if, in the duty of admonition and discipline, which 
in a great measure was assigned to him, aught occurred 
making a contrary impression on any of his pupils, a few 
years of mature reflection have, in most such instances, led 
to a frank acknowledgment of both the friendliness and dis- 
cretion of their teacher. 

Out of this natural kindness, by the refinements of human 
culture and divine grace, grew that woman’s tenderness of 
sympathy, of which so many sorrowing hearts have had a 
most consolatory experience in his visits and by his letters. 
How many chambers of sickness have been illumined by 
the light of his presence! How many murmuring spirits 
have been hushed to submission by the great Comforter 
through the subduing tones of his touching prayers! How 
many could say to him as David to Jonathan, “ Very pleas- 
ant hast thou been unto me”! 

In a large family circle, never was a brother cherished with 
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a warmer sisterly and fraternal affection, and never was there 
a more full and sincere return. 

The filial tie was peculiarly strong; and during the life of 
his excellent mother, he was accustomed to make a semi- 
annual pilgrimage to her home, ministering to her in the in- 
firmities of age, in such tokens of affection as were prompted 
by filial gratitude and love. ‘To her sympathy and energy in 
encouraging and assisting him in his early struggles for an 
education, he was wont to ascribe much of his subsequent 
success. Shortly after her decease, he writes, “ When I go 
to Princeton, it will be a gloomy place to me. Our beloved 
mother gone! Itcuts me to the heart to think of it. I shall 
go away to my rock and my bower, and shall weep at the 
remembrance of departed parents, and days and years that 
are past. I shall take a farewell of that house where I was 
born, and where once were hearts that loved me, and made 
my improvement and happiness one of the dearest objects 
of their life. I shall take a farewell of those hills, and pas- 
tures, and trees, and rocks, so associated with the most ten- 
der and interesting recollections.” 

The strength of his home affections was not less marked. 
He was not “as a bird that wandereth from his nest.” He 
lived in the bosom of his family. If parental love, as it is 
wont, made him sometimes blind to the failings of his chil- 
dren, it gave him, nevertheless, an ever-present corrective 
influence, which sternness of authority alone does not com- 
mand: He entered into all the little joys and sorrows of his 
children, remembering that he was once a child, and continu- 
ing in some respects still to be one. His peculiar affection 
for little ones is manifest from a letter to a bereaved mother, 
in which he says, “It seems to me I should be very happy to 
be in the paradise of God, with a company of children; that 
the company of such darling children would be more delight- 
ful to me than that of Newton and Locke.” 

His social nature was developed and matured by being 
brought into all the relations of life, and by suffering bereave- 
ment in them all. After the death of a dear child, he writes, 
“T find the wound is likely to heal with most others while it 
is all fresh with me. I cry out when I am alone, ‘O, 
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when shall I see her smiling face again, and hear her pleasant 
voice ?’” When suffering from a still severer stroke of the 
chastening hand, he exclaims, ““O my poor, stricken heart! 
I cannot bear up under my thoughts. Away I must go to 
the blessed world, where the object of my love shines in per- 
fect beauty, and serves and glorifies God with a heavenly 
activity and fulness of joy.” His was a whole humanity, a 
capacious social nature. There were no general emergen- 
cies in the experience of others, for which he could not draw 
something of comfort or guidance from his own. In the 
sympathies of life he was ever young. Years came upon 
him, but his heart did not grow old. It beamed in his 
countenance in the glow of his warm and cordial greet- 
ings. Much of this affluence of his social nature was laid 
open to all. But there were refinements of feeling, delica- 
cies of affection within the veil, visible only in those infini- 
tesimal expressions which affection alone can appreciate or 
even interpret. And of the kindness and sympathy of others 
he possessed a grateful sense, as exquisite as was his delight 
in bestowing them. “ Kind, tender feelings, and words, and 
actions,” he said in a season of trial, “are flowing in upon 
me from dear children, and grandchildren, and friends; and 
how they cheer my sorrowing heart! I thank God for these 
precious favors. All the love that is found in human hearts 
is from him; it is a stream from the inexhaustible foun- 
tain. The stream is refreshing; but the fountain — O, if 
we may but drink at that!” 

His attachment to those who had been early and long as- 
sociated with him in the instruction and government of the 
Seminary grew stronger with years. They had mingled to- 
gether their desires and prayers for its welfare. They had 
stood side by side in times that separated other men. And 
on the decease of Professor Stuart, with whom he was longest 
united in his official duties, he writes, “ The death of brother 
Stuart is a serious matter to me. He has been very dear to 
my heart. Men fall away as apples from the tree in autumn. 
And now, of my old associates, I am left alone —as a sin- 
gle apple; and who knows how soon the wind will shake 
that off!” 
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In the purity of his social affections, and the reciprocal in- 
fluence of his moral sentiments and intellectual powers, lay 
the secret of his high enjoyment in social and professional 
life. He was a stranger to that ennui which makes life a 
burden to some. He knew nothing of those disgusts with 
society which afflict so many others. He was never weary 
of labor, though often weary in it. His habits of industry, 
which remained unbroken at the age of fourscore, were not 
more the result of moral principle than of the zest with 
which, to the last, he continued his mental toils. 

At the general meeting of the alumni of the Seminary in 
1847, Dr. Woods made a brief address. ‘ He ascended the 
pulpit,” says one who was present, “with the same erect 
form, and serene, benignant countenance as in former years. 
Some of us had not seen him since we began to preach, 
twenty or thirty years before, and few of us were to hear his 
voice again.” 

Adverting to his personal experience, he remarked, “ It is 
not common that a man says, at the end of forty years in any 
pursuit, he has enjoyed as much as he expected. I am per- 
mitted to say that I have found more happiness in my pro- 
fessional labors than I anticipated. But I have one regret. 
It has been my purpose and delight to honor Christ in my 
course of public instruction. My regret is, that I have not 
honored him more.” 


But it is the distinctively Christian character of Dr. Woods 
which awakens our deepest interest and attracts our pro- 
foundest regards. 

At the age of ten, he was the subject of religious impres- 
sions, which, however, in a great measure passed away. It 
was in his twenty-third year, — the year after he left college, 
—that he made a confession of his faith, and united with the 
church. 

The purity of his early religious sentiments had been cor- 
rupted by the infusions of a seductive and vain philosophy. 
But in the seclusion of his own room, he is led to read, not 
elaborate treatises on the evidences of Christianity, but that 
unpretending, yet most admirable confuter of carnal wisdom, 
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Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. It was in such resistless 
agreement with the plain sense of the Scriptures and his own 
consciousness of sin, and it came with such demonstration 
of the power of God, that his disenchantment from all mere- 
ly rationalistic philosophies was complete. No experimental 
measures were tried upon him. No heat of an excited 
assembly fuged his mind, and heart, and nervous sensibilities 
into an amalgam of merely human elements, to be afterwards 
hardened into more obdurate forms. But in the anguish of 
his spirit, he knelt alone, and clasping his Bible, he raised it 
over him as did John Huss, and cried, ‘‘ O God, my Lord, and 
Master of my life.” Henceforth Christ was to him all and 
in all, the beginning, the middle, and the end of his theology 
and his life. The free fields by day, and the star-lit canopy 
by night, now wakened in him a keener sense of the beautiful 
and the sublime in nature, because they spake to him of the 
great and good Father who so loved the world. 'The bold 
Wachuset, on which, in after years, he so often, from this hill, 
gazed with delight, as it lay bathed in the glories of the set- 
ting sun, now breathed upon him the language of invitation 
and of love, as from the lips of that Father. 

“ For several months preceding,” he says, “ I was the sub- 
ject of distressing convictions of sin. I found in myself 
painful evidence of what the Scriptures teach — that the car- 
nal mind is enmity against God.” 

Under date of September 30, 1796, he writes to his friend, 
Mr. Church, from whose discreet counsels and affectionate 
interest he derived great benefit, “ You wish to hear of the 
health of my soul. After I wrote to you, I grew lower and 
lower. The exercises of my mind were very violent. I 
feared a relapse into carelessness and unconcern. I could 
not obtain an answer to my prayers. I was clamorous in 
address to God. I could not find him. I sank, I sank 
_— O the depths of despair! Terror, amazement, cold chills 
of body and mind, sometimes a flood of sorrow, hard 
thoughts of God, dreadful conceptions of his character ;— 
T have no words to express my state for about a week, I 
felt my health declining. I wandered about. I tried to run 
from myself. I awoke in the morning, and read my sentence 
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for having committed the unpardonable sin. I should have 
preferred millions of millions of millions of centuries of the 
most exquisite misery to my chance.” Six weeks later, he 
writes to the same friend, ‘I am a poor, tempest-beaten 
creature. Pride, and doubt, and false hopes, and reasonable 
fears, and dangerous joy, and dark apprehensions compose the 
round of my existence. I care not, however, what I suffer, if 
I can but be truly humbled. When I say lam humble, I 
find afterwards it was spiritual pride. Ihave built up and 
torn down a hundred times. One day I feel quite easy; the 
next I chide my foolish hopes. One time I give myself to 
Christ ; another I find I did not do what I thought I did. 
When I get a little joy by supposing that Christ will accept 
me, then I begin to think I am a little less sinful. That 
thought proves that lam more so. Alas, what snares I have 
been in!” At length the Spirit of God, through the message 
of mercy, gradually raised him up from his despondency, 
and inspired him with a hope of salvation by free grace. He 
was never accustomed to speak of his change with the con- 
fidence which many feel. The greater his advancements in 
holiness, the more visibly did the evil of his sinful nature 
and life stand out before him. His was a style of character 
which there is some reason to fear is passing away. It arose 
into an attractive elevation and symmetry from a deep and 
broad foundation in the consciousness of sin and adoring 
views of divine sovereignty. After forty years of Christian, 
pilgrimage, he says, “'The sight of a thousandth part of my 
sinfulness of heart and life has filled me with amazement 
and shame.” But his experience of the amplitude of divine 
grace was as elevated as his sense of sin was self-abasing. 
In the same connection, he adds, “ But O, there is very 
plenteous redemption —sufficient even forme; and if for me, 
for any one on earth.” Here is the root from which grew, in 
such beautiful harmony, contrition and confidence. 

From this base rose the character of Edwards, like a mon- 
umental shaft, in the simplicity and loftiness of moral gran- 
deur. “My wickedness,” says he, “seems to me perfectly 
ineffable ;” and hence came his iron firmness in battling 
with it. 
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Between the religious character of Dr. Woods and his theo- 
logical system there was a peculiar and living harmony. 
“ As face answereth to face in water,” so did his Christian 
experience correspond with his doctrinal belief. It was the 
union of both which constituted the substance and symme- 
try of his intellectual and moral life. He could no more 
essentially change his creed than he could change the course 
of his consciousness, or the facts of his religious history. 
The Holy Spirit had quickened the truths of the divine Word 
into a living and resistless demonstration in his heart, thus 
‘making them equally a matter of the affections and the intellect. 
The self-distrust and humility which were observed by all, 
and most by those who knew him best, grew out of his clear 
discovery of bis own sinfulness. His conceptions of the 
divine character and sovereignty had a counterpart in his 
abasement before God and desire to be changed into his 
image. 

The particular providence, so vital in his system, enabled 
him to see a paternal love in the government of the material 
not less than of the moral world, and led him, with an equal 
filial confidence, to pray for the arrest of a wasting pestilence 
and of a blighting heresy. 

His ideas of moral agency came to a result in his sense of 
personal responsibility. His doctrine of divine efficiency 
deepened the feeling of his absolute dependence, and made 
him a man of much prayer. Justification through faith by 
the righteousness of Christ, which, with Luther, he regarded 
as the article of a standing or a falling church, led him to dis- 
card all merit from the best of his own works, resting his 
hope for salvation solely on the merits of another. At the 
same time, it was one of his firmest and most controlling 
convictions, that no faith can be verified as genuine except 
by the fruits of obedience and love. 

His belief in the lapsed condition of the race, and his faith 
in Christianity as adequate to its recovery, was the occasion 
of his deep interest in all movements for the diffusion of the 
gospel, and gave him a pure and permanent satisfaction in 
whatever he was able to do for the promotion of this object. 
From the necessity imposed upon bim in the struggles of his 
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early life, he formed a habit of economy and of exactness in 
little things as well as great. But his was a liberal heart. 
To the poor he opened his hand wide, and the needy neve. 
went from his door empty away. The economy and self- 
denial commenced in necessity were continued from Chris- 
tian principle. He gave largely to charitable objects in pro- 
portion to his means, because he had a plan for doing it. 
The simplicity of his domestic arrangements, and his remote- 
ness from prodigal expenditure, became a part of this plan, 
and received from it, not only the vitality of Christian virtue, 
but its dignity and beauty. 

The view he took of the kingdom of Christ made him 
hopeful with regard to the final triumph of truth. His con- 
fidence was not derived from the experimental philosophy, 
although it is no longer an experiment that the gospel, as the 
power of God, is adequate to the transformation of the 
rudest and most malignant specimens of human depravity. 
If the prevalence of error, and the din of strife in the church, 
and the inrushing of iniquity agitated him for the moment, 
he remembered that God is a sovereign, and was calmed. 
There are mysteries in providence and redemption which he 
could not fathom ; but in the simplicity of his faith, perceiving 
in this the finiteness of his own nature, and the infiniteness 
of God’s wisdom and power, he thence rested with a more 
unwavering confidence in the stability and equity of the di- 
vine administration. In such a trusting spirit he writes, 
“ Wonderful things in the course of God’s administration 
will take place, scenes of overwhelming interest will open 
before us, and the universe will see that there is no fault in 
God, no mistake in his government. He will be glorified and 
admired forever.” 

From his long experience as an instructor, from his exalted | 
views of the sacred office, and his discernment of the signs 
of the times, he was impressed with the peculiar qualifica- 
tions required in those who aspire to be preachers of the gos- 
pel. ‘To a pupil, many years ago, after listening to his first 
sermon in this chapel, he wrote, ‘‘ We want men at this day 
who have clear and deep views of the doctrines of revelation, 
and of the duties and graces of Christianity ; men who 
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cleave to the Bible, who avoid unscriptural speculations 
and offensive phrases, who are as firm and as pliable as 
Paul,— men who are free from party spirit, who guard and 
qualify their positions, so that while they teach the truth, they 
may mix no error with it; we want men of sober judg- 
ment, of candor toward those who differ, men of a lamb- 
like, dove-like spirit, and who will so preach, and so write, and 
so live as to secure the entire confidence of the whole Chris- 
tian community. Now, it is the desire of my heart that you 
may be one of this number.” 

Many students of this Seminary could bear testimony to 
the earnestness and fidelity of his personal efforts, by cor- 
respondence, and conversation, and prayer, to raise their char- 
acter into agreement with such a standard. He felt the 
importance of a varied learning in the ministry. But he 
regarded as much more essential to ministerial success, fer- 
vent and humble piety. He considered the power of the 
pulpit as peculiarly a moral and spiritual power, not lit- 
erary or philosophical; that it is acquired more by increase 
of holiness than by scientific attainments. During his long 
connection with the Seminary, it was his first object, of 
which he never for a moment lost sight, to advance the piety 
of his pupils, by increasing their knowledge of God and man, 
and of the way of reconciliation through the cross. It was 
for this that the institution was founded, and on this account 
he placed it in the front rank of human agencies for pro- 
moting the kingdom of Christ. He loved it with a pure and 
permanent love. If to some he may have seemed over- 
fearful, it was the solicitude of intense affection for an object 
dear to him as the apple of his eye, and to which a near 
approach to the heavenly world only gave purity and inten- 
sity —an affection which, in the last hours of his earthly 
life, fervently implored for the students, and teachers, and 
trustees, and visitors of the beloved Seminary the guidance 
and blessing of Him who is head over all things to the 
church. 

As the shadows of life were lengthening upon him, his 
humility and sense of the divine favor evidently increased. 
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A year or two before his death, he writes, “ My trials have 
been not a few; but O, how do the divine favors pre- 
dominate! I wonder at God’s forbearance and goodness, 
and at the poor returns — the no returns — I have made to 
the God of all grace.” On the 18th of last June, the day 
preceding the eightieth anniversary of his birth, in a letter to 
one of his children, he says, “ ‘To-morrow is my birthday. I 
know not how to express my admiration of the long-suffering 
and goodness of God toward me during these fourscore 
years. 

During the last winter, the health of Dr. Woods was un- 
usually good. But the time was drawing nigh when the 
silver cord must be loosed. On the 8th of the last month, 
from over-exertion in the extreme heat, an affection of the 
heart, which for thirty years had been comparatively dor- 
mant, was roused into activity. The following day, which 
was the Sabbath, he called in the physician, but could 
not be persuaded to remain from his wonted place in 
the sanctuary. He had a cherished plan, which at this 
time he greatly desired to execute. In a letter communi- 
cating the disappointment occasioned by his sickness, he 
said, “It was a favorite object, but I give up all, because 
such is the will of God.” He continued to take gentle 
exercise in the open air till the 27th, when the difficulty 
of respiration was greatly increased. For much of the 
remaining time, his distress was like the agonies of death; 
yet he bore it all without a murmur. During the last three 
or four weeks, he was unable to talk, except with great dif- 
ficulty. But the few words he uttered were in delightful 
harmony with the language of his life. To one of his former 
pupils, who inquired respecting his views as expressed in his 
works, he replied in broken language, “No change.” But 
immediately, with a pleasant smile, he added, “ Yes, there ts 
a change. ‘Those doctrines appear to me more truthful, more 
weighty, and more precious than ever.’ The sweetness of 
the Saviour’s love was inexpressible, and on this rock he 
rested with unwavering trust. He repudiated every idea of 
worthiness in himself, and felt that he could be accepted only 
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through the merits of Christ. When asked by one in attend- 
ance, if he should offer prayer for him, he replied, “ No 
prayer will suit my case but that of the publican.” And 
when it was repeated, “ God be merciful to me a sinner,” he 
gave his most significant assent. At another time he said, 
“J value your prayers, that I may have the grace of a full 
salvation.” The last night, in the midst of extreme suffer- 
ing, it was remarked to him, “ You are almost home.” ‘Feebly 
he responded, “Blessed home!” 

During his last few hours, his breathing became easy as 
that of an infant. As the sun was sinking in the west, and 
the vail of darkness was settling upon the face of the earth, 
gently the light of his life passed away. That noble and 
venerated form now lies silent before us. Those feet, ever 
swift to run at the call of sorrow, will no more tread these 
shady walks or yonder quiet grove, where he was wont to 
listen to the music of therustling leaves, and hold sweet com- 
munion with Heaven. ‘T'hat mild blue eye, which so often 
lighted up his benignant countenance in this sacred desk, as 
redeeming love glowed in bis heart, is now closed forever. 
That pleasant voice, from which, within these hallowed walls, 
for so many years, fell the accents of instruction and love, 
is hushed in death. 

But that redeemed, immortal spirit, soaring from earth, has 
risen to the higher and glorious life. With Spring and 
Morse, with Abbot, and Bartlett, and Brown, and Norris, with 
Porter and Griffin, with Stuart and the HEdwardses so re- 
cently preceding him, he walks the golden streets of the New 
Jerusalem, or stands entranced amid blazing glories now 
bursting on his view. Vailing his face from the ineffable 
brightness, he yet presses onward. With patriarchs, and 
prophets, and apostles, through the divine oracles, he had 
jong been familiar. He now talks with them face to face ; 
with Abraham and Paul, discoursing on that wonderful 
theme, more wonderful as seen in heaven — justification 
through the righteousness of faith; with the beloved John, 
who leads him farther and farther into the opening mys- 
teries of the great Triune, and of incarnate love. But he 
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still presses on, nor rests content till he reaches the throne of 
the Lord God and the Lamb. O the effulgent glory that 


now breaks on his enraptured vision ! 


“ Jaght ! ight! — Look up! ’tis rushing down from high ! 
Regions on regions — far away they shine: 
’Tis light meffable, ’tis light divine ! 
IMMORTAL LIGHT! AND LIFE FOREVERMORE! ” 
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ON 


“ AN EXPOSITION OF THE APOCALYPSE, BY DAVID N. LORD.” 


Iv is the object of the ensuing remarks to furnish 
some account of the method and rules of interpretation 
which distinguish the Exposition above named, from all 
preceding works upon the same subject, and which 
constitute the basis of its claims on the attention and 
confidence of its readers. The relations of the subject 
to the condition and aspects of the religious and the 
political world, and to the events now passing and on 
the wing, are such as to arouse curiosity and demand 
examination, and cannot be neglected by the thought- 
ful and devout. The minds of men in every quarter of 
the globe are, in an unwonted manner, impressed with 
monitions and forebodings of the future. Portentous 
events, new scenes of strife and tumult, vast changes, 
calamities, revolutions, are looked for; but their ex- 
tent, their tendency, their ends, their bearings on the 
governments, hierarchies, and peoples of pagan, moslem, 
and popish faith, these are but matter of conjecture. 
If the vail which excludes them from mortal foresight, 
is to be in any measure drawn aside, it must be by a 
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right interpretation of the symbols by means of which 
they are representatively foreshadowed. If former 
attempts to disclose the import of those symbols have 
been unsuccessful, there is the more reason to welcome 
an attempt, made on different principles and a new 
theory. 

The volume opens with an introduction, well suited 
to prepare the reader for the Exposition, and treating 
successively, of the inspiration of the Apocalypse, its 
reception by the church, its distinguishing character as 
a literary composition, showing it to be “a description 
in prose of symbolic agents, actions, and effects, ex- 
hibited in vision to the eye of the apostle, and the 
recital of voices he heard ;” and lastly a statement and 
verification of “the Laws of Symbolic Representation.” 

On the reality and authority of these laws the 
validity of the Exposition wholly depends. If they are 
well founded, then it must undoubtedly be acknowl- 
edged that the application of them to the symbols of 
the Book, results in‘a satisfactory, and, generally, in an 
indubitable indication, of what is revealed through the 
medium of those symbols. If, as the author holds, “The 
distinguishing characteristic of the Apocalypse is, that 
it foreshadows what it reveals, not by words, like ordi- 
nary prophecies, but by representative agents and’ phe- 
nomena exhibited to the senses of the apostle :” and if, 
as he argues from the interpretation given of many of 
the symbols by the Great Revealer himself and the 
attending angels, “the ground of symbolization is, not 
a similarity of nature, but analogy ;— general resem- 
blances, by which objects of one species may be 
employed to represent those of another;” then the 
laws which he has deduced, from a careful considera- 
tion of all the prophetic symbols of the inspired vol- 
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ume are well founded, and are manifestly adequate and, 
appropriate to the office which he assigns to them. 
They are as indispensable and as exclusively applica- 
ble to the interpretation of revelations made through 
the medium of symbols, as the common rules of gram- 
mar are to the interpretation of the various parts of 
speech, in revelations made through the medium of 
words. 

The whole question turns upon this. If the author’s 
view of revelations by symbols, in distinction from reve- 
lations in language, is established on the basis of Scrip- 
ture interpretations and usage, and on the reason,and 
nature of the case, then his exposition of the symbols 
of the Apocalypse, conformably to the laws which he 
has propounded, must be regarded as exhibiting the 
things intended to be revealed. It is an exposition, — 
an interpretation,—an exhibition of the meaning of 
the original; as truly so, and as much to be relied on, 
as an exposition of a language prophecy made in con- 
formity with the established laws of language. 

On the contrary, if the distinction asserted by the 
author, and confessedly original with him, between 

‘revelations by symbol, and revelations in language, and 
the laws of symbolic representation, deduced and set 
forth by him, are not received as just and well founded, 
then the questions, What does the Apocalypse reveal ? 
and, How is it to be interpreted? remain as they were 
before. 

The more fully to illustrate the point at issue, let it 
be observed : — 

1. That none of the numerous works written since 
the second or third century, and now extant, purport- 
ing to interpret the meaning of the symbols, has fur- 
nished such solutions as to satisfy any class of readers. 

be 
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This we presume will be universally conceded. Some- 
thing new is therefore greatly to be desired. 
2. Of the authors of those works, no one, so far as is 


‘now known, ever dreamed of there being any differ- 


ence between symbolic and language revelations; nor, 
consequently, of there being any laws or rules peculiar 
to the use and interpretation of symbols. They had 
no peculiar or uniform rules for the interpretation of 
symbols; but supposed that they must be interpreted 
by conjecture, or by the ordinary rules of philology, as 
though the revelation was conveyed in the words 
employed in the description of the symbols. They 
supposed that a symbol had no other import than that 
of the words employed to describe it; and of course 
that it foreshadowed itself or something identical in 
nature, species, form, station, agency, or object. Thus 
of the first seal: —the white horse and he that sat on 
him, having a bow and a crown, and going forth con- 
quering and to conquer, was supposed to represent a 
conquering Roman warrior; by some, as one who had 
already appeared in the person ef Nero; by others, as 
referring to emperors of a later date ; “by all, according 
to their fancies, without regard to analogy, in distinc- 
tion from sameness as the ground and rule of symbolic 
representation. 

3. But the prevalent theory, that the language in 
which symbols are described conveys the intended 
revelation, and accordingly that the symbols and the 
agents, acts, or other phenomena symbolized, are of the 
same nature and species with the symbol is, in numer- 
ous instances, impracticable and absurd; so that in 
such cases the expositor is compelled to abandon it. 
If, generally, he proceeds on the assumption that a 
conquering Roman warrior is employed as a symbol to 
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foreshow the appearance at some future time of just 
such a warrior, that the sun shrouded in darkness 
foreshows the obscuration of that material orb, that a 
dejection of stars from the firmament to the earth 
foreshows a physical occurrence of that nature; his 
progress in that course is arrested by the occurrence of 
symbols to which there is nothing similar in the natu- 
ral or the spiritual world. The monster locusts, for 
example, of the 9th, chapter, the dragon with seven 
heads and ten horns of the 12th, the wild beast with 
ten horns and seven heads of the 13th, could nog pro- 
bably symbolize creatures of the same nature or class, 
for none such ever existed. In such cases, therefore, 
unless an inspired interpretation is found, conjecture 
must be resorted to. 

4. The prevalent theory is in no degree counte- 
nanced in any of the inspired interpretations of pro- 
phetic symbols. On the contrary they all proceed 
upon the principle of analogy, and exhibit the symbol 
as representing a resembling agent or phenomenon of 
a different class and sphere. Thus the rough goat 
exhibited as a symbol and seen in vision by Daniel, is 
interpreted as representing, not an animal of the same 
species, but the king of Grecia, between whose charac- 
teristics and those of the animal there was sufficient 
resemblance and analogy to render the latter a fitting 
symbol of the former. So the ram with two horns 
symbolized the kings of Media and Persia. (Daniel 
8th.) And in the Apocalypse, chap. 1, the seven golden 
candlesticks seen by the apostle, are declared by the 
Divine Revealer to be (that is, to signify, symbolize, 
represent), the seven churches; and the seven stars, 
the ministers of those churches. To these examples 
might be added more than an hundred others, of which, 
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on the same obvious grounds ef analogy, inspired 
interpretations are given. 

These numerous examples, embracing symbols of 
every description, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
may well be deemed sufficient to establish the general 
rule, and to sanction the laws of symbolic representa- 
tion propounded by the author. And since none of 
those laws have, to our knowledge, been shown to be 
unfounded or erroneous, and no symbol has been 
pointed out to which they are inapplicable, or to the 
interpretation of which they are inadequate, we are 
constrained to regard them as entitled to the authority 
and importance which they claim. The subject is, on 
all hands, admitted to be of the highest importance. 
The Apocalypse is invested with the highest claims of 
inspiration and authority. It is a revelation from the 
omniscient One to the Church, and pronounces a 
divine benediction upon those who read and hear — or 
understand —the words of the prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written there; and an awful 
retribution upon those who add to or detract from 
them. Nothing can be more manifest than that the 
failure of former attempts to interpret its symbols, has 
arisen from the want of rules peculiar to symbolic 
revelations, —rules founded in the nature and office 
of symbols as a medium of prediction, in contradistine- 
tion to language as such medium. 

5. Pursuant to hereditary and prevalent opinions, 
expositors have regarded the Apocalypse as not con- 
taining the means or elements necessary to the inter- 
pretation of its predictions. Some hold that no certain 
interpretation can be made till after the events have 
transpired, which is, in effect, to hold, that the revela- 
tion is not made in the book, but is to be made in the 
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events; and, therefore, with respect to what they 
regard as future, they offer such conjectures as they 
deem most probable, virtually assuming the office of 
prophets. Others, regarding the language by which 
the symbols are described as figuratively denoting 
such objects and effects as the terms literally signify, 
searched the records of history for the counterpart. 
If, for example, the killing of men with famine is 
asserted of the symbolic agent, they seek in history for 
an account of such a famine as they supposed might 
be intended. Others, equally unaware of the nature of 
symbolization, proceeded upon the assumption that the 
prophetic symbols were of the same nature, and to be 
construed in the same manner, as the Egyptian and 
Chaldean hieroglyphics; while many treated them as 
metaphors, or as enigmas, susceptible of various inter- 
pretations, and subject to no fixed rules. All these 
theories and methods have notoriously failed to accom- 
plish the object intended; and it is very generally felt 
and acknowledged, that some new system must super- 
sede them, or an interpretation of the Apocalypse 
must be regarded as hopeless. A system must be pro- 
posed, which, in contrast to the theories, assumptions, 
and conjectures of the past, shall manifestly comprise 
the means necessary to the end; a system of interpre- 
tation founded not in any thing external, but in the 
nature, medium, and authority of the revelation itself 

Without transcribing at length the laws of symbolic 
representation as given by the author, with the argu- 
ments and illustrations connected with them, it may 
suffice briefly to exhibit their leading and peculiar 
features. And the first thing to arrest the attention of 
those who examine them, is the fact, that whatever is 
employed as a symbol, is so employed, to represent 
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something of a different nature or species from itself; 
and solely on the ground of analogy in characteristics 
of nature and agency: “the symbols of the Apocalypse 
and of all the prophets being taken in all cases, where 
the subject is of a nature to admit it, from objects or 
phenomena of a different class from those which they 
are employed to represent, but that present striking 
resemblances in their chief characteristics.” The only 
deviations from this primary law are, when the agents 
to be represented are of a nature that cannot properly 
be symbolized by any thing else than themselves, and 
are therefore exhibited as symbols of themselves, such 
as the incarnate word, saints raised from the dead, 
separate spirits. 

This view of the nature of representation by sym- 
bols accounts for the fact, that in every instance the 
symbolic agents and phenomena were exhibited visibly 
to the apostle. He described and attested, literally, 
what he saw. The revelation being conveyed not in 
the words employed by him in describing the symbol, 
but in the symbol itself, it was necessary in order to 
his perceiving what was revealed, that he should see 
the symbol, and discern its characteristics and their 
analogy to those of the agents or phenomena of a 
different nature, intended to be foreshown. Had the 
revelation been conveyed in the words employed by 
him, as in the case of other inspired communications, 
no propriety would be discoverable in the exhibitions 
made to his senses of the agents or inanimate objects 
which he describes. The terms employed in his de- 
scriptions, are used in their ordinary literal acceptation, 
and if the things foreshown are revealed in those 
terms, no reason can be assigned why he should not 
have been inspired to employ them in these as well as 
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in other cases, without seeing any symbols. The sym- 
bols, on that supposition, could have added nothing to 
his intelligence, as to the import of the terms, any more 
than they can add to ours, who only have the descrip- 
tion. And it is quite obvious that if the things fore- 
shown are revealed in the words of the description, the 
fact that the apostle saw the objects which we denomi- 
nate symbols, is wholly superfluous, and can be of no 
possible use to us in our attempts to interpret the 
words. For example,—when, after the Lamb had 
opened the first seal, the apostle says, “I looked and 
lo, a white horse; and he that sat on him had a 
bow, and a crown was given to him, and he went forth 
conquering ‘and that he might conquer ;” if the things 
foreshown are revealed in the words, then his having 
seen the objects described could have added nothing, 
nor helped him any more than ourselves to interpret 
them. We have a plain literal description of a conquer- 
ing’ Roman\ warrior, an object previously familiar, no 
doubt, to the apostle; and, so far as the literal import 
of the words is concerned, revealing nothing future, 
nor any thing in any respect, unless it be that a 
Roman military leader was correctly described by the 
terms employed. To say that what the apostle saw 
was a symbol of such a functionary, adds nothing to 
the import of the description; unless the symbol as 
seen and described is intended to represent, not a 
military hero, but a human, or succession of human 
functionaries of resembling characteristics, in another 
department of society. Then indeed we may confi- 
dently look for a revelation of such significance and 
importance, to the church and the world, as is implied 
in its having been sealed up with other counsels and 
purposes of the Most High, and disclosed only by the 
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personal agency of the Lamb. The incongruity, not 
to say impiety, of supposing that such a scene and 
such an interposition as that which introduced and 
attended the opening of the seals, was exhibited and 
described, merely to foreshow that just such pagan 
warriors as had appeared and been crowned for 
their exploits and conquests, would appear again, is 
wholly avoided by regarding the symbol as represent- 
ing, not in the military and civil, but in the religious 
world, conquerors in the faithful ministers of the 
church, and their conquests in the conversion of men. 
In addition to this primary and most important law, 
the author specifies a number of subordinate laws, 
founded likewise on the principle of analogy, which he 
sustains by cogent arguments and appropriate illustra- 
tions, and in the following order:— 2d. When intelli- 
gent beings or creatures of life are used as symbols, 
they represent intelligent agents; never mere abstrac- 
tions, actions, or qualities, in distinction from beings of 
whom they are predicable. 3d.The Son of God, when 
appearing as a symbol, is a representative only of his 
own person, never of his mere agency, the agency of 
the Spirit, or an act of Providence. 4th. In all instances 
where beings appearing as symbols represent their 
own persons, it is clearly shown by declarations and 
descriptions who they are. 5th. When purely ficti- 
tious agents are employed as symbols, they are 
exhibited in vision to the prophet acting out their 
agency, and invested in that manner with a sensible 
existence. 6th. When the real persons appearing in 
the visions are exhibited with symbolical insignia or 
accompaniments, the uses ascribed to those symbols 
are also symbolical. th. The terms in which the 
symbols and their actions are described, are always 
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literal, never metaphorical. 8th. There are no repre- 
sentative agents in the apocalypse, except those that 
are exhibited as actors in the visions. 9th. The excep- 
tions to the 8th rule in other prophecies are distin- 
guished by two characteristics; the symbolic agents 
were such as were known to the prophet and to those 
whom he addressed; and they are accompanied by an 
express designation of the persons or communities 
which they are employed to represent. Under this 
head the author observes, that similes and metaphors 
are founded on partial, not like symbols on general 
resemblances, and are used only for illustration, not as 
representatives; and that types are founded on more 
general resemblances, and used according to the follow- 
ing laws:—(1.) No mere fictitious agents are made 
representatives of real agents in typical predictions, 
(2.) No person is exhibited as a type of another, 
except in a relation or station which he has himself 
sustained. (3.) No action of a person except one that 
he has already exerted, is made a representative of an 
analogous act of another person or community. (4) 
The Son of God in his exaltation is never exhibited as a 
type or representative of any other being; nor any action 
of his, as a type of the action of any other being. 10th. 
All the agents and phenomena exhibited in the visions 
of the Apocalypse are symbolic, except the interpreting 
angels and those bearing the trumpets and vials, whose 
office is merely to assist the revelation. 11th. The 
symbolic agents attending the throne of the Almighty, 
and serving in his presence, are to be distinguished 
from those that appear on the earth. 12th. In com- 
plex symbols, the representative person is to be dis- 
tinguished from the symbolic accompaniments, which 
are merely designed to show his office, character, and 
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relations. 13. Symbolic agents that are representative 
of man, denote an order and succession of agents, act- 
ing in the same relations and exerting a similar 
agency. 14. The periods ascribed to those individual 
agents which represent an order or succession, are 
denoted by terms proportionably diminished, by the 
substitution of days for years and months, for a number 
of years equal to their number of days. 15th. In 
interpreting symbols like those drawn from the physi- 
cal world, embracing many classes of objects, they are 
to be contemplated as a whole, and a counterpart 
sought, sustaming towards them an analogy as a 
whole. 16th. The import ascribed to a symbol is to 
be limited to that which it naturally involves, irrespec- 
tive of any peculiar or metaphorical use of its agents, 
actions, or terms, which other passages may present. 
There is in these laws, apart from the proofs and 
illustrations by which they are sustained, a very strong 
intrinsic probability of their truth; a concinnity to the 
principle of analogy, a consistency with each other, and 
an appropriateness to their object, which must impress, 
if it does not convince and satisfy the intelligent 
reader. And if symbols are allowed to be in any man- 
ner representative, then it is safe to assume that they 
have in themselves, and are selected in every in- 
stance because they have, a fitness for the office 
assigned to them, and a fitness which may be per- 
ceived; for otherwise we could not interpret them, 
or conclude with any degree of certainty what they 
were intended to represent. But grant these con- 
ditions, and it follows of necessity that they must be 
selected and employed in conformity with appropriate 
and invariable laws. ‘This conclusion seems to us 
indubitable. If symbols are not representative, but 
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are mere puzzles, fanciful vagaries, selected at random, 
then no laws with respect to them are to be supposed 
to exist; but if they are representative there must be, 
independently of the words employed to describe them, # 
reasons common to them all why they are so. There 
must be a reason why a creature, a rough goat for 
example, which in itself, and naturally, or by means of 
the words employed to describe it, does not symbolize 
or represent any other creature, does, when designated 
and exhibited as a symbol, represent a bold, aggressive, 
impudent king, a king whose chief. characteristics 
resemble its own. And the reason lies in the analogy 
apparent to every one’s observation, between the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the one to those of the 
other. That analogy exists whether the animal is 
selected and exhibited as a symbol, or not. It is 
founded in the similarity which exists and is recognized 
between the natural propensities, habits, and character 
of the two agents. Of course when the goat is taken and 
used as a symbol, the words employed in naming and 
describing it, are used in their ordinary literal sense ; 
for otherwise they would not truly indicate the charac- 
teristics which distinguish that animal, and qualify it to 
be used as a symbol representing or foreshowing the 
appearance of a king who would in his headstrong 
aggressions, and reckless atrocities, exhibit similar 
characteristics. The fact that such a king would arise, 
is not asserted or predicted in the words employed in 
describing the goat. The words contain no predic- 
tion whatever. They are employed for no other pur- 
pose but that of literally describing the animal. The 
prediction is contained in the inference legitimately 
and necessarily to be made from the fact that the goat, 
as literally described, with its known natural and 
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notorious characteristics, was, like other prophetic sym- 
bols, exhibited to the prophet in vision, as representa- 
tive of a different agent, having like characteristics. 
When the prophet at Babylon, saw in a vision —an 
he goat coming from the west on the face of the whole 
earth, and having a notable horn between his eyes, and 
furiously attacking the ram that had two horns, which 
he had previously seen standing before the river, smit- 
ing him, breaking his two horns, casting him down to 
the ground, stamping on him, waxing very great, ete. 
(Daniel, vil. 5-7,) he might with perfect safety, have 
inferred, as the inspired interpretation, (verses 20 and 
21,) shows, that a Grecian king would arise, and invade 
the Babylonian empire, and conquer his predecessors, 
the two kings from Media and Persia, denoted symboli- 
cally by the ram with two horns. The characteristics 
and actions of the goat and the conspicuous horn, 
clearly indicated the analogous characteristics and acts 
of the first invading king of the Grecian dynasty. 

On this view of the nature and intelligibleness of 
symbolic revelations, the wisdom and propriety of 
employing symbols as a medium of revelation is appar- 
ent. They are far more comprehensive than language, 
and far more certain and invariable in their meaning. 
And yet, though at all times susceptible of being 
rightly understood and interpreted, they so veil the 
predicted facts and events as to preclude the foresight 
of them by the mere philologist, and so with respect to 
the agents foreshown, as to exert no influence on their 
conduct. Those agents, therefore, as in the instance of 
the Romish hierarchy, or that of pagan or infidel rulers, 
are left to act out their character, just as if no predic- 
tion of their acts or opinions existed. Whereas, on the 
contrary, had the things which are foreshown, been so 
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revealed as to be universally understood and Believed, it 
cannot be supposed that those agents would act out 
their character in the same manner. They would 
undoubtedly in that case, like Joseph’s brethren, and 
some of the kings of Israel and Judah, and Julian the 
Apostate, do their utmost to prevent the occurrence, at 
least of some of the things foreshown, and thereby to 
impugn the evidence upon which the predictions of 
them were believed, as well as to avoid the threatened 
consequences. 

For these and other reasons, the predictions of 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah, having reference to the 
future conduct of men, and to the events to be con- 
nected therewith, were made through the medium of 
symbols: and so of the Apocalypse, the distinguishing 
characteristic of which is, as our author observes, “ that 
it foreshadows what it reveals, not by words, like ordi- 
nary prophecies, but by representative agents and phe- 
nomena exhibited to the senses of the apostle.” Of the 
prophetic revelations, therefore, relating to the events 
of the last 2,500 years, and to those of all future time, 
nearly all were made by means of symbolic representa- 
tion. Some of the included events were indeed pre- 
dicted by the same, and some by other prophets, by 

means of language; but for the most part those 
language prophecies relate to insulated events, the 
influence of the foreknowledge of which on the faith 
and the agency of those to whom they were made 
known, was appropriate and necessary. The great 
field of prophetic indication, more especially with 
reference to the times, agencies, and results, which are 
yet future, is, however, almost solely occupied by sym- 
bolic representation. In particular, the scenes, agencies, 
and events with their connections and consequences, 
2% 
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which are revealed in the Apocalypse, are for the most 
part not predicted in any language prophecies. 

These considerations not only indicate the preémi- 
nent adaptation and rank of symbols as a medium of 
prophetic revelation, but strongly imply that as a 
medium of prediction they are peculiar, having noth- 
ing in common with language, whether tropical or 
literal. That they have in their nature and office any 
thing in common with literal language, will not be 
pretended by those who consider them representative ; 
and that they have nothing in common with tropical 
or figurative language is conclusively shown by our 
author, and may be rendered apparent by a reference 
to the analysis and definition of the figures of speech, 
and statement of the principles on which they are 
employed by the sacred writers, which the author, in 
the present, and more fully in a later work, (The Theo- 
logical and Literary Journal,) has furnished. Of the 
principles on which language is tropically employed, 
he observes that, paradoxical as it may seem, “the first 
and universal law of figures is, that the terms in which 
they are expressed are used in their ordinary and 
literal sense. 2d. The agents or objects to which 
figures are applied, are always expressly mentioned. 
Figures, in that respect, differ wholly from symbols, 
which never formally indicate, unless an interpretation 
is given, who the agents, or what the objects are which 
they represent,—¢hat being left to be inferred by 
analogy from the characteristics of the symbol. 3d. The 
ficurative terms are always predicates, or are employed 
in affirming something of some other agent or object. 
Ath. As their terms are used literally, the figures, when 
they are employed in an unusual manner, lie simply 
in their being applied to subjects to which they do not 
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properly belong. Thus, when a ship is said ‘to fly, the 
verb fly is used literally, and means to move through 
the air on wings, not to sail on the water. The figure 
consists in the unusual application of the literal word. 
5th. They are used, accordingly, in all such cases for 
the purpose of illustration, and their explication is 
accomplished, not by assigning to them some new and 
extraordinary meaning, but simply by conjoining with 
them the terms of a comparison which express the 
relation in which they are employed. Thus, when a 
ship is said to fly, the meaning is precisely the same as 
though it had been said, she sails as a bird flies. 6th. 
In a large share of figures, however, there is no such 
unusual application of terms. It is in metaphors and 
personification only, that acts and qualities are ascribed 
to agents and objects that are incompatible with their 
nature, or do not’ properly belong to them. In com- 
parisons, allegories, and parables, nothing is affirmed of 
the agents or objects but what is proper to them. 

These characteristics and rules he verifies by an 
analysis of the several species of figures employed in 
the Scriptures. We quote briefly, omitting his copious 
illustrations : — 

1. “The simile or comparison, which is the first and 
most simple species of figure, is a formal affirmation of 
the likeness of one agent, object, or act, to another. 

2. “The next figure, the most frequently used, the 
most important, the most intricate, and the most 
often misunderstood, is the metaphor, which differs 
from the simile, however, in nothing except that it 
directly ascribes to agents and objects, the natures, 
characteristics, or acts of other beings or things, which 
in the comparison, are employed for their illustration. 
Thus it is said of our race in one revelation, ‘Man is.a 
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tiger, —in another ‘ All flesh is grass, —‘ Wisdom is a 
tree of life to them that lay hold upon her.’ In each 
of these and all other metaphors, the agent or object 
to which the figure is applied is expressly named. It 
is man, wisdom, etc., of which the affirmation is made; 
not some unmentioned agent or object. The subject 
of the proposition is not left to be ascertained by inter- 
pretation, as the agent or object represented in symbol- 
ization is. (2.) The terms of the figure, or the words 
in which the predicate is expressed, are employed 
in their literal sense—it is a tiger which man is 
declared to be, not any thing else, and a tree of life 
that wisdom is said to be. (3.) When a nature is 
ascribed to an agent or thing that does not belong to 
it, the acts or events which are then affirmed of it, are 
such as are proper to that imputed nature, not to its 
own. (4.) The meaning of metaphorical passages is 
precisely what it would be, if the proposition were 
transformed into a comparison. This is manifest from 
the consideration that the literal truth of metaphorical 
affirmations is impossible. Man is not literally a tiger ; 
but he is like one, he may with propriety be compared 
to one. 

3. “The next species is the allegory or parable, in 
which usually an intelligent agent, acting in one sphere 
of life, and the object and effect of his actions are 
employed to represent and illustrate another, acting in 
a different sphere. In some instances, instead of intel- 
ligences, the parabolic agents are unconscious objects— 
the office of the allegory and parable is, like that of 
similitudes, mere illustration. They are not like a 
symbol, strictly representative. They are not always 
prophetic. Like the simile and metaphor, they always 
designate the persons whom they are employed to 
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illustrate. 4. The figure by which, without a compari- 
son or metaphor, a description of agents and objects is 
substituted as an illustration, in place of a direct 
description of the real agents and objects referred to. 
5. The prosopopeeia, or ascription to inanimate objects 
of the passions and actions of intelligences. The 
figures by which a city or country is exhibited as a 
person, and the population as an individual, are re- 
garded, not as personifications, but as metaphors. 

“From these figures, in which agents and objects of 
one class are employed in the description of another, 
the transition, though natural and easy, is yet great to 
prophetic symbolization, in which one set of agents or 
objects is used as the representative of another. The 
symbolic use of agents and objects is wholly different 
from their figurative use. First, when employed as 
symbols, they were always present to the prophets, and 
the objects of their perception either naturally or 
supernaturally. Agents and objects that are used 
figuratively were not always, nor often,’ and never 
necessarily, present to the prophets who used them. 
Next, the symbol is always of a different species from 
that which it represents, when a proper symbol of a 
different species can be found. And thirdly, the rela- 
tion that subsists between them, when they are of dif 
ferent species, is that of analogy. 

“From this analysis of the several species of figures, 
it is apparent that they differ essentially from symbols, 
and are to be interpreted by wholly different laws. (1.) 
In the figurative use of agents, objects, and acts, it is 
always stated who or what it is that is the subject of 
the figure ; but not in their symbolic use, except when 
an interpretation of them is given. In other instances, 
it is left to be deduced from the nature of the symbol. 
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(2.) Figures are used for illustration merely ; symbols 
for representation. They, therefore, who mistake met- 
aphors for symbols, or symbols for metaphors, necessa- 
rily misinterpret them.” 

The results of these investigations are summed up by 
the author in the following sentences, as evincing that 
“ symbolization is a peculiar method of foreshowing the 
future through representative agents, actions, and 
events; that its distinguishing difference from other 
modes of expressing thought is, that the meaning of the 
signs, instead of being arbitrarily annexed to them, 
- depends on themselves, and corresponds to their several 
natures; and that interpreters, heretofore, overlooking 
this fact, have proceeded in their endeavors to explain 
them, on the assumption that they are used conven- 
tially in the same manner as letters, spoken and written 
words, and hieroglyphs, and have thence necessarily 
missed their true signification. That the principles on 
which the two species of signs are employed are wholly 
unlike, is manifest from the fact that all arbitrary 
means of expressing thought, such as voices, words, and 
hieroglyphs, may be employed in the description and 
explanation of symbols; while symbols themselves, and 
their acts can only be used to represent things to which 
_ they bear a resemblance. Thus, the Apocalpyse might 
be translated into the hieroglyphs of Egypt by a master 
of those signs, with as much facility and precision, 
probably, as into the hieratic or enchorial methods of 
writing that were used by the Egyptians; or into 
Hebrew, Syriac, Latin, or any modern language, without 
in any degree confusing them, or altering the principle 
on which they would then require to be interpreted: 
but no such translation is possible of Christ's Sermon 
on the Mount, or Paul’s epistle to the Romans into 
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symbols; because no sensible objects can be found that 
present such an analogy to their thoughts that they can 
adequately express or represent them. Arbitrary signs, 
whatever their nature may be, — whether those of the 
voice, written words which are employed to represent 
the voice, or hieroglyphs, may be used to describe every 
external object of which we have a knowledge, and 
express every species of thought and feeling of which 
we are conscious ;— symbols can only be used to repre- 
sent agents, acts, and events, that have a resemblance 
to themselves, their actions, and effects. As the princi- 
ple, then, on which they are employed is thus peculiar, » 
it is manifest that they are to be interpreted by a pecu- 
liar law; and that that law is to be deduced from 
themselves.” 

The author’s views of the nature and office of sym- 
bols as a medium of prediction, and of the method of 
interpreting them, are thus distinguished from all other 
instruments or media of revelation, and cleared from 
all interference and confusion with literal and figurative 
language: and they exhibit symbolization not only as 
’ a peculiar, but as an authorized, adequate, and preémi- 
nent method of foreshowing the future. With a 
knowledge of the rules and discriminations which he 
has furnished, a person wholly ignorant of-the fact that 
agents and acts had been employed symbolically, to 
represent future agents and acts, might clearly discern 
their fitness for that purpose and appropriate them to 
it. Such a process on his part would, indeed, do noth- 
ing towards making it certain that such future agents 
td acts would ever appear, unless he had the power 
infallibly, to cause their appearance. But it would 
illustrate the subject, the fitness of the medium to indi- 

cate what was to be foreshown; and if he had the 
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power and had infallibly determined to cause their 
appearance, then by exhibiting to the view of persons 
around him, an agent as a symbol of another resem- 
bling future agent, he would intelligibly foreshow what 
he intended. The beholder, regarding the exhibited 
agent—not as foreshowing another agent of the same 
nature or species, for that would be tantamount only to 
a description in words, hieroglyphs, or picture writing, 
and less intelligible than a verbal statement — but 
-as a symbol, he would reason analogically from the 
nature and characteristics of the one agent to those of 
the other. 

Had the king of Babylon, at the period of Daniel’s 
vision of the ram and he goat, B. o. 553, perceived in 
the state of affairs in his kingdom, indications that it 
would ere long be conquered by some rival power, and 
on considering the character and resources of the 
neigboring empires, the Roman, founded above 200 
years before, the still older one of Greece, that of 
Media, nearly as ancient as the Roman, and the more 
recent kingdom of Persia, fixed on the two latter 
jointly, as most likely to be the first invaders and con- * 
querors, arguing from their local position, as well as 
from the tendency of their known ambition, pride, and 
jealousy, to rouse their zeal, and deter any rival from 
another quarter from anticipating them in a war on 
Babylon: and, on further considering their character 
and the tendency of their success to prompt the ambi- 
tion of a more distant power to invade and wrest from 
them not only Babylon and their more ancient pos- 
sessions, but all such adjacent kingdoms as might en- 
danger the main project, or promise fame or plunder, 
had fixed on Greece as most likely, with Macedon, to fur- 
nish such a conqueror ; and had he on considering the 
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character of the Greeks, and the characteristics neces- 
sary to such a conqueror as the supposed case would 
require, and the extent and heterogeneousness of the 
empire he would find it necessary to compass, per- 
suaded himself, that on the death of that invader, his 
conquests would fall into foreign hands, more powerful 
and more competent to exert over them an efficient 
and enduring sway, — which, could be no other than 
the Roman ; then it may be supposed that, having fully 
considered this probable course of events, and not 
deeming it expedient to express his apprehensions and 
forebodings in direct terms, and yet willing to give his 
counsellors sufficient data to enable them to infer what 
his sentiments were, he put to them the following ques- 
tions for their solution :— Ist. Supposing the kingdom 
of Babylon to be invaded and conquered, what domes- 
tic animal, considered in respect to his leading charac- 
teristics, manner of fighting, etc. would the conqueror 
most resemble ?— Before answering this question, they 
would consider attentively the extent and condition of 
the surrounding kingdoms, and their leading military 
characteristics, and those also of such domestic animals 
as had any fitness to be contrasted with them. They 
would naturally conclude that an invasion was most 
likely to be made by monarchs nearest to Babylon, as 
remoter ones would have first to fight their way to the 
vicinity ; and would soon decide as to the powers to be 
considered, and as to their existing and probable future 
relations to each other. They would be apt to con- 
clude that Persia, the nearest, was not in the existing 
and probable state of things, equal to the supposed 
conquest, but that by alliance with Media, the joint 
power would be sufficient, while all other considera- 
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tions pointed to those kingdoms as most likely to wage 
the necessary war, and in deciding which of the domes- 
tic animals most resembled in his characteristics the 
Medo-Persian kings in their aggressive and military 
character and habits, they would be likely to fix with 
confidence on the ram, not only on account of his 
strength and wilfulness, his aggressive propensity, and 
his headlong and pushing manner of fighting, but also 
because he had two horns, indicative of two united 
powers or kingdoms: all which characteristics strik- 
ingly resembled those of the kings in question, while 
some of them were not to be found in any other domes- 
tic animal. They therefore would answer confidently, 
that the kings of Media and Persia would be the con- 
querors, and that their leading characteristics most re- 
sembled those of the ram. 

2d. Suppose the Medes and Persians should conquer 
Babylon, and that after ruling over it for a time, 
another power should invade and wrest it from them, 
what domestic animal would, in his chief characteristics, 
most resemble those of that invader? The counsellors, 
in solving this question, would consider the naturally 
quiet and effeminate habits of the Medes and Persians, 
when not engaged in war, and the tendency of the 
wealth, luxury, and ease obtained by conquests to ener- 
vate and disqualify them for resistance; and, on the 
other hand, every consideration would point to the 
Greeks as most likely to furnish a leader and an army 
competent to the supposed conquest. Referring to the 
characteristics of the Greeks and their kings, to their 
rapid movements, the fierceness and fury of their 
attacks, their daring imprudence, their recklessness, arro- 
gance, and vanity, their violence and cruelty even to 
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the fallen, they could not hesitate to reply, that the he 
goat would, by his characteristics, most fitly represent 
the supposed-leader. 

Without pursuing the illustration further ; suppose 
the monarch, satisfied with their replies, to dismiss 
those, and summon other of his counsellors, and require 
them to answer the same questions stated in the follow- 
ing manner. 1. What domestic animal will, by his 
leading characteristics and habits, most distinctively 
represent or symbolize the analogous characteristics of 
the conqueror, should Babylon be invaded and con- 
quered? The same course of reasoning as that sup- 
posed above, would obviously lead to the same result. 
And so likewise with respect to the 2d question. The 
relative position, strength, and other circumstances of 
the Medo-Persian and Greek kingdoms, sufficiently indi- 
cated the order in which, if at all, they must be sup- 
posed to invade and conquer Babylon. And it is too 
apparent to need a comment, that the he goat with one 
horn, would not fitly represent the kings of Media and 
Persia, nor the ram, or any other domestic animal, but 
the fiery goat, the king of Greece. 

Suppose, now, that the king of Babylon had caused 
the substance of his forebodings to be written down, as 
having been exhibited to him in a dream, to the effect, 
that while ruminating on the condition of his kingdom, 
and the probabilities of its being conquered, and sub- 
jected to the dominion of foreigners, he saw in his 
dream, “a ram, standing on the bank of the Euphrates, 
which had two horns: and the two horns were high ; but 
one was higher than the other, and the higher [Persia | 
came up last: that he saw the ram pushing westward, 
[towards Babylon from Persia,] and northward and 
southward; so that no beast might stand before him, 
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[no rival power interfere,] neither was there any that 
could deliver out of his hand; but he did according to 
his will, and became great. And as he was considering, 
behold, an he goat came from the west, [Grecia,] on 
the face of the whole earth, and touched not the 
ground [with celerity as if borne on wings]: and the 
goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that had two horns, which he had 
seen standing before the river, and ran unto him in 
the fury of his power. And he saw him come close 
unto the ram, and he was moved with choler against 
him, and smote the ram, and brake his two horns: and 
there was no power in the ram to stand before him, but 
he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon 
him; and there was none that could deliver the ram 
out of his hands. Therefore the he goat waxed very 
great: and when he was strong, the great horn was 
broken, [by the death of Alexander]; and for it came 
up four notable ones,” [the four chieftains between. 
whom the conquests of Alexander were divided]. 
Suppose the king to have referred this as a natural 
dream to his wise men who were skilled in the 
knowledge of signs and the art of interpretation, and 
to have required them to answer the following ques- 
tions: Does the dream forebode future conquests of 
Babylon by foreigners? Does the ram with two horng 
denote by its characteristics and actions, not itself 
merely or an animal-of the same species, but the 
leaders of the first invasion and conquest? Is it a. 
symbol, representing them by the analogy between 
its characteristics and theirs? Does its pushing west- 
ward, its having two horns, and the difference in their 
height, indicate who the kingly invaders are to be, 
and the kingdoms from which they are to come? Is 
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the he goat with one horn, in like manner a symbol 
representing the conqueror of the first invaders denoted 
by the ram? Does his coming from the west, and his 
characteristics and actions also, indicate the country 
from which he is to come ?— With the literal narra- 
tive of the dream before them, and a competent knowl- 
edge of the kings and people of the surrounding 
kingdoms, and of the characteristics of the animals 
exhibited, can there be any doubt but that those inter- 
preters would have readily answered each of those 
questions in the affirmative, and that they would have 
declared the kings of Media and Persia to be intended © 
as the first invaders, and the king of Grecia as the 
second ? 

Their decision, indeed, if so rendered, and if legiti- 
mately derived from the indications of the dream, 
would by no means render the occurrence of the events 
certain. But He who exhibited the ram and goat to 
Daniel in a prophetic vision, as representative symbols, 
knew perfectly the characteristics of the symbols and 
of the agents represented, and all future events; and 
- by the symbolic prediction, interpreted in like manner 
as the dream, the occurrence of the events, and the 
designation and succession of the consequences was 
rendered certain. 

A farther illustration and confirmation of the fore- 
going inductions, and the method and certainty of the 
interpretation in the case supposed, may be taken from 
the narrative, (chapter 7,) of the exhibition to Daniel in 
a dream of a succession of wild animals as symbols of the 
same kings or dynasties. After having seen a lion with 
eagle’s wings, as the symbol of the first of the reigning 
dynasty in Babylon, and with the wings plucked off, as 
representing the existing king; “he beheld another 
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beast, a second, like unto a bear, and it raised up itself 
on one side, etc. And after that he beheld, and lo, 
another like a leopard, which had upon the back of it 
four wings of a fowl, [aptly denoting the rapid move- 
ments of the Grecian monarch]; the beast also had 
four heads, and dominion was given unto it, [denot- 
ing the four chieftains who shared his conquests and 
succeeded him]. After this he saw in the night visions, 
and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly, etc., and it had ten horns,” [repre- 
senting the Roman power from the date of its acqui- 
sition of its Eastern territories, to the division of its 
original or western empire, and afterwards]. 

Further to illustrate the theory of symbolic represen- 
tation: — Suppose a foreigner residing in Constan- 
tinople, well acquainted with the character of the seve- 
ral nations of Europe and Asia, and of their civil and 
military chiefs, and having intercourse at pleasure with 
the sultan, had, some twenty or thirty years ago, in 
view of the then state of things, and by way of indicat- 
ing his apprehensions of the future, related to him that 
he had dreamed of seeing a great beast, like a bear, 
invading the Turkish Empire, and threatening its cap- 
ital; that he saw also an inferior beast, like a ram with 
one horn, advancing to support the bear; and that he 
saw a beast like a lion with two heads, one the head of 
a lion, the other that of a leopard, coming from another 
direction to oppose the first beasts; and suppose the 
foreigner to request the Turkish monarch to interpret 
the dream as he would if he believed that such an 
invasion of his dominions, and such aid ih resisting it, 
woutd actually happen: can there be any doubt but 
that the party so appealed to, would, though wholly 
ignorant of representative symbols as employed in the 
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Scriptures, at once, and without hesitation, construe the 
beasts as foreshowing certain kings or military chiefs; 
and that in seeking to distinguish the countries of such 
chiefs, he would consider the characteristics, on the 
one hand, of the beasts decided, and on the other, of the 
military powers which, from the local and political 
relations to the Ottoman Empire, and to the dominions, 
policy, and interests of each other, would be likely 
to act in the manner indicated? And by pursuing this 
obvious process, and reasoning from the local position, 
contiguity, and policy of Russia, and from the analogy 
of the characteristics of the Russian military emperors, 
chiefs, and armies, to those of the bear, would he not 
confidently infer, that the bear as seen in the dream, 
represented, foreshowed, symbolized, the Russian empe- 
ror as chief of the invading power? And from the 
like considerations and reasonings, would he not with 
equal confidence decide that the king of Persia was 
foreshadowed as the helper of Russia? And looking 
westward, would not every consideration point to the 
monarchs of England and France, as represented by 
the beast with two heads; the lion’s head representing 
the monarch or dynasty of England, and the leopard’s 
that of France? 

It is manifest that such an interpretation would be 
natural and obvious; and assuming that the beasts 
were representative of agents thereafter to appear and 
act the parts ascribed to them, they could not, with any 
plausibility, be regarded as symbolizing any other than 
the monarchs of the nations above specified. From 
the local position, internal strength, and political rela- 
tions of these and the adjoining kingdoms to each other, 
no one but Russia could be thought to have sufficient 
motives to induce it to invade Turkey; for such a step 
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by a rival, would assuredly enlist the utmost efforts of 
the superior power of Russia to aid the Turks in resist- 
ing the invasion. Persia, exposed to the colossal power 
and grasping ambition of the Czar, and without hope 
of protection from Turkey or any other power, would 
be likely to become the ally of Russia. Of the western 
kingdoms, England and France only could be supposed 
to have motives or strength to defy and resist the 
northern bear in his attempts to conquer either 
European-or Asiatic Turkey. 

On the other hand, there is a manifest absurdity in 
supposing the Turkish monarch to continue the dream” 
as foreshowing the incursion into his domain, at some 
future period, of a monstrous wild beast, a literal bear, 
to devastate his empire and trample down and deyour 
his subjects; and the access of another wild beast with 
two heads, to resist and drive back the invader. For, 
omitting other particulars, there are no such beasts 
with two heads. Nor would it in any degree relieve the 
difficulty to say that the beasts and their agency, or 
the language in which they are described, are figura- 
tive; for in the terms by which the beasts are described, 
no figure can be pointed out. If they do not form a 
literal description, then we have no means of knowing 
what kind of animals are meant by the terms bear, 
lion, and leopard; and, consequently, no means of 
knowing what was intended to be represented or 
figuratively indicated by them. In a word, if they were 
regarded as representative symbols, then the interpre- 
tation was well founded; if not, no interpretation was 
possible, — the dream indicated nothing. 

_ The nature of symbolic representation, and the prin- 
ciple on which symbols are employed as vehicles of 
prediction, are thus shown to be peculiar, and wholly 
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unlike language, whether literal or figurative; and it is 
no less clearly shown that the process by which sym- 
bolic prophecies are to be interpreted, is wholly unlike 
that by which the interpretation of verbal predictions 
or language prophecies is or can be accomplished. No 
two methods of revealing future events, no two 
vehicles of intelligence concerning agents, acts, or any 
phenomena cognizable by the senses, can be more 
dissimilar, more clearly distinguishable from each other, 
or a confusion of which requires more violence. 

We come, therefore, to the unqualified and unem- 
barrassed conclusion, that if the symbols employed in 
the Scriptures are representative, their import — the 
revelation which they are employed to convey — must 
be interpreted by laws peculiar to themselves, and not 
by the laws of philology; and that their peculiar laws 
are as obligatory on the interpreter, and as essential 
to a true interpretation, as the laws of philology are to 
a true interpretation of ordinary language. And it 
follows with no less certainty, that if the Scripture sym- 
bols are not representative, and their significance there- 
fore does not depend solely on analogy in character- 
istics of nature and agency, then they are susceptible 
of no interpretation, being subject to no fixed or uni- 
form rules, furnishing no discernible basis even of con- 
jecture, nor any mark or quality common to them all, 
to constitute them the vehicle of revelation from the 
Deity to man. 

It is, then, the first duty of the student to examine 
the question, till he is fully convinced, whether or not 
the symbols exhibited in the sacred oracles are 
employed as representatives of agents, acts, and other 
phenomena of a different nature or species from them- 
selves; for if they are so employed by the Inspiring 
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Spirit, they are intelligible as a medium of prediction, 
and susceptible of being correctly interpreted. , There 
are in the Scriptures more than four hundred distinct 
symbols, many of which occur repeatedly in different 
books and chapters. The Apocalypse, the last and most 
comprehensive portion of the Bible, consists essentially 
of a description of symbolic agents, actions, voices, and 
effects: “And blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things 
which are written therein I, Jesus, have sent mine 
angel to testify unto you these things in the churches. 
For I testify unto every man that heareth the words 
of the prophecy of this book. If any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book: and if any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of life, 
and out of the holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book. He that testifieth these things 
saith, Surely I come quickly.” 

These testimonies most forcibly indicate that the 
Apogalypse may be read and understood prior to the 
occurrence of the events foreshadowed, for how else 
can the things written therein be kept? If the media 
of its predictions, the symbols exhibited to the senses 
of the apostle, cannot be interpreted correctly and with 
certainty and conviction, with what propriety can it be 
called a revelation? How can that be kept, observed, 
complied with, which is not understood? If that which 
is prophetic, cannot, prior to the events, be understood, 
how can any one be guilty of adding to, or deducting 
from it ? 

But if the symbols of the Apocalypse are intelligible 
as the peculiar instruments and vehicles of its predic- 
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tions, and may, therefore, conformably to the laws of 
symbolic representation, be interpreted with certainty, 
then the solemn testimonies and warnings of the Om- 
niscient Revealer are appropriate, and have a direct 
bearing upon our responsibility, and a relation of the 
greatest importance to the faith, agency, hopes, and 
prospects of the church. For, when so interpreted, 
they forewarn us of a course of events still future, 
widely different, and in its leading particulars opposite 
to that now commonly anticipated. They forewarn.us 
of a series of startling and wonderful events yet to 
occur, before the commencement of the millennial 
period; such events to the church, and its confessors 
and martyrs, and to its enemies, the kingdoms, hier- 
archies, and peoples to which the predictions relate, as 
heretofore have never been exhibited. 

According to the view generally entertained through- 
out the protestant and the nominally Christian world, 
the obstacles to the universal prevalence and triumph 
of Christianity which exists in the systems of paganism, 
Mahomedanism, Romanism, rationalism, atheism, and 
infidelity, and in the apostate hierarchies, despetic 
governments, antichristian institutions, corrupt prac- 
tices, depravity, and wickedness of the world, are to 
be overcome, and a state of millennial blessedness to be 
introduced, by a gradual progress of the preaching of 
the Gospel, and diffusion of religious knowledge ; and 
that no extraordinary exhibitions of retributive and 
vindictive wrath are to be interposed, for the destruc- 
tion of idolatrous and apostate nations, and persecuting 
hierarchies, or extraordinary works of Divine grace 
and power to be wrought for the protection, vindica- 
tion, and rescue of the righteous. This view of the 
future has been so long and so generally cherished as 
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to induce a vague, though powerful and controlling 
impression, that the prophecies, whatever they may 
appear to indicate, cannot be intended to teach any 
thing different, and must be construed accordingly, as 
figurative, allegorical, or spiritual. . 
But if the language of prophecies may, with pro- 
priety and certainty, be interpreted by the use of the 
ordinary laws of language, and the symbolic predic- 
tions by that of the laws of symbolic representation, 
then it is certain that events of a widely different 
nature from those commonly expected, are to inter- 
vene before the earth will be the scene of peace, holi- 
ness, and happiness; that vials of vindictive and exter- 
minating wrath are to be poured out upon kingdoms 
and hierarchies, that have tyrannized over men, perse- 
cuted the saints, and usurped the rights and preroga- 
tives of the Most High; that the coming of Christ for 
the introduction of his millennial kingdom is to be 
simultaneous with the destruction by his power of the 
Antichrist and the antichristian rules, symbolized by 
the ten horned wild beast and false prophet; that prior 
to this scene and to the dejection of the nationalized 
hierarchies of the ten kingdoms of the Western Roman 
empire, the supporters and vassals of those hierarchies 
are to be alienated from them, and to turn against 
them; that in the progress of these events and of the 
persecutions and trials which will attend them, the ser- 
vants of God will exhibit proofs of their allegiance to 
him, as manifest and decisive as if their foreheads bore 
an indelible impress of his name; that at the close of 
the second woe, and therefore prior to the millennium, 
the literal slaughter and resurrection of the witnesses 
is to happen; that one of the nationalized hierarchies 
will then fall, a great number of men will be slain, and 
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the domination of the Turkish power over the Eastern 
empire will cease; that proclamation will be made to 
all nations, kindreds, tongues, and peoples, to fear God, 
and give glory to him, for the hour of his judgment is 
come, and to worship him that made the heavens, the 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters; that 
the hierarchies of the Western kingdoms, that is, great 
Babylon, are to be denationalized, or cast down from 
their station as civil establishments; that the kings and 
people of the kingdoms are, at the instigation of 
unclean spirits, to be gathered to “he battle of that 
great day of God Almighty.” gi 

On the other hand, it is by such interpretation ren- 
dered no less certain that during the whole course of 
these events, down to the final battle, and close of the 
present dispensation, the church is to continue as 
hitherto in a state of depression, humiliation, trial, and 
suffering, that her witnesses are to prophesy in sack- 
cloth, that tares and wheat are to grow together, that 
Jerusalem is to be trodden down of the Gentiles, till the 
times of the Gentiles are fulfilled. 

The succession and connection with each other of 
the events above referred to, down to the period of the 
final conflict and the coming of Christ in the clouds, 
have been so manifest even to those unaware of the 
nature and laws of symbols as vehicles of prediction, 
that many commentators, pursuant to their , precon- 
ceived theory, have sought to locate those events, and 
the advent referred to, and even the resurrection in 
the history of ages that are past, referring some to 
earlier, and others to more recent dates than that 
assigned to the book of Revelation; and have thereby, 
no less than by the diversity and inconsistency of their 
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conjectures, shown the absurdity of supposing that the 
prophecies may, on their method of interpretation, be 
any better understood after than before the occurrence 
of the events predicted: for, on that method, there can 
be no certainty whether specific events exclusive of all 
others were referred to, whether they were to be real 
or figurative, literal or spiritual, civil or religious, or 
whether they had occurred, or were yet future. 

The Gentile Expositor, adhering to the prevalent 
figurative system, must, after the occurrence of events 
foretold in the New Testament, find himself in much 
the same condition with respect to them, as the 
modern Rabbi with respect to the Old Testament pre- 
dictions of the advent of the Messiah. The Messiah has 
come; but the Rabbi does not admit or believe it, 
because it is inconsistent with the Jewish interpreta- 
tions to which he adheres. His system stands between 
him and the historical event which the predictions 
literally foreshowed. So the Gentile, should the 
Israelites, according to the philologieal import of the 
ancient prophecies, be literally restored to Palestine, 
would, to be consistent, be obliged to conclude that 
their restoration was not a fulfilment of those proph- 
ecies, — but that the predictions were figurative, and 
had reference to the return from Babylon or to the 
Christian Church. } 

In whatever light the subject is regarded, it is mani- 
fest, that if the prophecies are to be truly understood, 
just, adequate, and invariable rules of interpretation 
are absolutely necessary. And if the alleged distinc- 
tion exists between revelations in language, and revela- 
tions through symbols, that distinction must be admit- 
ted and its results adhered to. The subject is, there- 
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fore, in this relation, of the utmost importance. The 
Church and its teachers cannot innocently, or without 
great hazard, be ignorant of the import of the proph- 
ecies, if they are so revealed as to be capable of being 
interpreted and understood. If some of them are 
revealed in literal terms, some by the figurative use of 
terms, and some by symbolic representation, the nature 
and laws of these several methods must be clearly un- 
derstood. 

Nor can it be doubted but that increased and more 
earnest attention will be directed to these subjects of 
inquiry as the storm now impending over Europe and 
Asia advances. A general war, induced by considera- 
tions and involving issues not dreamed of in the times 
of the first Napoleon, and but faintly indicated in some 
of its local aspects and relations in the popular out- 
bursts of 1848, will doubtless arouse attention to the 
prophetic Scriptures. Is the second woe to be termi- 
nated by the extermination of the Turks and their 
faith together? Are the despotisms of Kurope to be 
violently subverted? Are the masses to forsake, and 
withhold their support from the nationalized hierarch- 
ies? Is there yet to be a period of unprecedented 
persecution? Is the Gogpel not only to be extended 
to all nations and tongues, but emphatically with refer- 
ence to thé obstacles now met in Romish, Mahometan, 
and Pagan countries, by the proclamation to fear, 
glorify, and worship God and not men, because the 
hour of his judgment has come in which he will punish 
those who have opposed him and usurped his preroga- 
tives? Is great Babylon — the nationalized hierarchies 
—to fall by violence and disappear from the earth, as 
a mill-stone cast into the depths of the sea? Or are 
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the members of those hierarchies, with their head, to 
be exempted from violence and be converted ? 

Of those who make the Scriptures a study, is there 
one in a thousand, who has any definite idea as to the 
point, in the progress of events, which has been already 
reached? Or any definite notion as to whether any of 
the events symbolized by the pouring out of vials of 
plagues, have transpired ; or which, if any, of the vials 
have been discharged, and where ; or, to the effects of 
which, the events of the last fifty years, or those now 
passing, are answerable? Is there one in a thousand 
who has any satisfactory notion as to the probable 
order of events in the scenes before us? or, as to the 
relation of impending European wars and revolutions, 
to the fortunes, duties, and prospects of the church ? 
Or as to whether the great questions yet to be tried 
and settled in view of the whole universe, prior to the 
universal triumph of the Gospel, are, who is the Su- 
preme, and only Lawgiver, Ruler, and Saviour of the 
church? “Who are men bound to regard exclusively 
as having the right to determine whom they shall 
adore, what worship they shall offer, and what doc- 
trines they shall believe and profess ?— The Almighty, 
who has prohibited the ascription of divine honors to 
any being besides himself, revealed the method of sal- 
vation which he has appointed, and designated the 
homage which men are to pay to him, — or civil rulers 
and ecclesiastics, who claim that he has constituted 
them his vicegerents, and authorized them to legislate 
over his institutions and rights, and appoint the religion 
of their subjects?” In a word, whether Christ alone 
is the Lawgiver and Redeemer of his people: and 
whether in accomplishing his work, vindicating his 
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prerogatives, vanquishing the great adversary, and as- 
suming the throne of his mediatorial kingdom, he will 
punish and destroy the apostate and idolatrous hierar- 
chies and rulers, who have usurped his right, perse- 
cuted his followers, and tyrannized over the souls and 
bodies of men ? 

No one who believes that the Apocalypse really re- 
veals any thing yet future, can doubt but that the set- 
tlement of these and kindred questions is to take place 
prior to the day of millennial grace and glory, and that 
there is to be on the apocalyptic earth, a work of un- 
precedented wrath and vengeance, the preliminaries 
and signals of which are already manifest, and in the 
progress of which, the ministers, missionaries, and fol- 
lowers of Christ are to be called to manifest their alle- 
giance to him in the endurance of unparalleled trials 
and sufferings. And if these things are revealed, they 
can be read and known, only by a right interpretation 
of the symbols by which they are foreshown, the na- 
ture, office, and laws of which are so fully disclosed in 
this Exposition. 


In regard to the Missionary work, the writer of these 
remarks fully believes that it will go on and be greatly 
extended in all parts of the world, and the more widely 
and rapidly after persecutions arise ;— that native 
preachers and confessors in great and increasing num- 
bers in every land will appear, fulfilling the office of 
witnesses, and proclaiming the everlasting gospel ;— 
that the Redeemer will gather an election of great 
numbers out of every nation ;— that the converts will 
be subjected to severe trials and persecutions from the 
intolerance and enmity, by which their allegiance will 
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be made conspicuous, while visitations of wrath will 
fall on the persecutors. In the great and final conflict 
on earth between Christ and his followers on the one 
side, and the adversary and his hosts on the other, the 
almighty power and grace of the Redeemer will sig- 
nally appear, so that his Deity, supremacy, and preroga- 
tives will no longer be denied or questioned. 
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SERMON I. 


The restoration of the kingdom to Israel, and our present 
duties to be witnesses for Christ. 


Acts i.7,8. “And he said unto them, It is not for you to know the times or 
the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power (¢Zoussz), but ye 
shall receive power (dvyzutv) after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


Tue subject on which our Lord is speaking is the restora- 
tion of the Kingdom to Israel. He is answering the last in- 
quiry which his Church put to him while here on earth. 
When they were come together they asked of him, saying, 
“Wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 

This was a subject of intense interest to every believer of 
the Old Testament, and to every attentive disciple of our 
Lord’s public ministry. He had again and again alluded to it. 
He had given a prayer with reference to it—thy kingdom come 
—and in his last forty days on earth he had been speaking of 
the things pertaining to it. No wonder then that the disciples 
agreed with one mind to ask him when this kingdom should 
be restored. 

The answer of our Lord is full of instruction to us as well 
as to them. It is also specially applicable to us on this sacred 
festival, when we commemorate the first outpouring of the 
spirit on the Christian Church. 

Let us consider, 

1. The answer given to the inquiry of the disciples. 

2. The growing importance of the subject. 

3. The duties which lie upon the Church. 


1. THE ANSWER GIVEN TO THE INQUIRY OF THE DISCIPLES. 


It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his 
own power. 


It seems very darkening to their hopes and deadening to 
their wishes at first sight, very discouraging and discomforting; 
but let us see if we cannot gather, as we often may, from ap- 
parently dark sentences much profitable light and instruction. 
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The very darkness shews us that he could not mean merely 
a spiritual kingdom; that was already begun—that was set up 
in power on the day of Pentecost—that he had often described 
as subsisting and consisting of tares and wheat, good fishes 
and bad. There was no reason to inquire when this kingdom 
should be restored, nor to withhold from them the fact of the 
time and season of its commencement. 

The inquiry and the answer, then, relate to another form of 
that kingdom yet unestablished. 

We may observe next, that our Lord does not in the least 
deny the fact that the kingdom would be restored to Israel. 
He had been instructing them forty days in the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God, and he had been opening their 
understanding to understand the Scriptures, they could not 
have made then so gross a mistake as still to have kept, what, 
in case no kingdom was to be restored to Israel, would have 
been a visionary notion; nor would he have at sucha time left 
them in such an error. 

Again, the words the Father hath put in his own power the 
times and seasons when the kingdom shall be restored to Israel, 
assuredly imply that the kingdom shall be restored. Our 
Lord by them encourages the expectation and strengthens their 
hope of the ultimate restoration of the desired kingdom. 

And this corresponds to his whole previous ministry and to 
the whole tenor of the prophetic word. 

You may just mark a similar mode of reply to the sons of 
Zebedee. When they came to him, “Master, we would that 
thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall desire;’? and 
when he asked, ‘‘What would ye that I should do for you?” 
they reply, “Grant unto us that we may sit, the one on thy 
right hand and the other on thy left in thy kingdom.”? He 
answers there too, “Ye know not what ye ask,” tells them of 
the sufferings to be gone through, and that the right and left 
hand seats will be given to those prepared of his Father. We 
see the wisdom of this reply, and we shall find similar wisdom 
in the present case. 

The great hopes that our Lord had all along held out, were 
the kingdom of heaven. From that early promise, ‘‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” 
up to the time when he assured the apostles that he had ap- 
pointed to them a kingdom, and that they should «sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’ The hopes 
which he continually held out had a reference to this kingdom. 

The prophetic word of the Old Testament brings it before 
us from Genesis, till we come to the clear and full light of the 
chronological prophecies of Daniel. 
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Without here entering further into the nature of this king- 
dom, it is clear that the Scriptures predict a pre-eminence to 
Israel, under the immediate sovereignty of Christ, as a bless- 
ing to the whole earth. (Isa. ii. ]x. Ixi.; Jer. xxxi.; Ezek. 
XXXVI. xlvili.; Zech. xiv.; Luke i. 32, 33.) 

Our Lord then did not intend to check the hopes of this 
kingdom, but he does manifestly check their curiosity as to the 
time when it should take place. It is not for you to know the 
time or the seasons. He withheld the time. 

I would notice why he withheld the time, and why he told 
them that it was put in the Father’s power. 

WHY DID HE WITHHOLD THE TIME? 

Look back. You stand on the eminence of eighteen centu- 
ries. See what these centuries have been. Generation after 
generation, apostles, martyrs, fathers, confessors, and reformers, 
have Jived and died. Mark all the conflicts through which the 
early Christians attained their triumphs—their labours, suffer- 
ings, persecutions, and martyrdoms. Go on to the rise of 
Popery and Mahomedanism,—see the dark ages,—mark the 
struggles of infant Protestantism and its subsequent decay,— 
look at the present spread of infidelity among professedly 
Christian nations. _Had the Apostles been told all this must 
previously take place,—all this corruption must spread over 
the world,—O what needless despondency and heart-sinkings 
must have overwhelmed them! LEighteen hundred years of 
deferred expectation,—eighteen hundred years of Israel’s dis- 
persion and desolation,—eighteen hundred years yet to remain 
of the Gentile monarchies,—and eighteen hundred years the 
treading under foot of Jerusalem: with that wisdom and love 
which marks all his providence to his Church, this dark scene 
was kept back! 

Why also did he tell them that the time and seasons WERE 
PUT IN THE FaTHER’s POWER? 

It seems to point out the entire filial confidence they might 
have in the paternal wisdom and love of all the Divine arrange- 
ments. 

It seems also to point out that the Father himself will take 
into his own hands the overthrow of all obstructions to this 
kingdom. Thus it is said, in the 110th Psalm, “Sit thou at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 

It is not merely the Almighty power of a Mediator to save, 
but the Almighty power of the Father that is engaged to sub- 
jugate all enemies to Christ. ; 

It points out also a prolonged time of delay: 1f was not for 
the good of the Church to know it then. This view concurs 
with other similar statements. 
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You remember what our Lord says, speaking of the time 
when they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds with 
power and great glory. He declares, “Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” It was a hidden mystery 
—not given to the Son to reveal; and the lesson was, “Take 
ye heed, watch and pray, for ye know not when the time is.”” 
By the Son not knowing, we are clearly taught that he had a 
real human mind, as well asa real human body. As man, his 
Divine omniscience was no more put forth than his Almighty 
power. But as time rolled on, farther light was to be given 
on this point. 

In the prophecies of Daniel, we find that he was directed to 
shut up the vision, for it shall be for many days. He was also 
afterwards told to “shut up the words, and seal the book even 
to the time of the end. Many shall run to and fro, and know- 
ledge shall be increased.”? And this was repeated—“Go th 
way, Daniel; for the words are closed up and sealed till the 
time of the end.” 

And when farther light was thrown by the Book of Reve- 
lation on the mysterious and wonderful predictions of Daniel, 
we read that this was accomplished, because ‘‘the lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the root of David, had prevailed to take the 
book and loose the seven seals thereof.”’ 

In the close of the Book of Revelation, therefore, we have 
the very reverse of the direction given to Daniel: ‘Seal not 
the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the time is at 
hand.”’ 

It would appear, then, that our Lord told his Apostles that 
the times were put in his Father’s power to intimate a pro- 
longed season of waiting, and that, therefore, it was not profit- 
able for the Church then to know exactly how long that period 
would be. 

Another reason seems to be this: Our God would never 
have his Church without the lively hope of the coming of 
Christ the second time, and the glory that should follow. It 
is a hope so purifying and heavenly,—so deadening our hearts 
to the world,—so filling us with joy and holy expectation,— 
that it is one of the richest privileges of the Church of Christ. 
This great hope is the last lingering word of the sacred volume 
—‘“Surely I come quickly;”’ and its last recorded prayer cor- 
responds to it—‘‘Amen, even so come Lord Jesus.” That his 
Church then might have a waiting spirit for this day,—that ex- 
pectation might be kept alive,—that all the benefits of a pre- 
pared, watchful, prayerful, desiring spirit, might be continued, 
and all the animation of hope, from age to age, fill the souls of 
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his people, the Son of God was not in the beginning commis- 
sioned to give any date of the time. This view seems to me 
to overthrow ideas of a merely spiritual coming and spiritual 
millennium yet to take place before the visible and personal 
return of our Lord; for how can we be waiting for and ex- 
pecting that which we think to be at least a thousand years 
distant? 

When the fuller light of the Book of Revelation was given, 
the times were still hidden in such obscurity, that nothing but 
the prolonged series of ages has developed to the satisfaction 
of the great body of the Reformed Church, the advancing ful- 
filment of its predictions, and the approach of the promised 
kingdom. So that, all along, nothing was distinctly revealed 
that would hinder the Church from the full fervency of prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven.”? The direction, “Seal not the sayings of the pro- 
phecy of this book, for the time is at hand’’—shew us, that, 
as the time of fulfilment approaches, clearer and fuller light 
will beam from God’s providence upon his prophecies. Amos 
declares, ‘‘Surely the Lord will do nothing, but he revealeth 
his secret unto his servants the prophets.’”? And our Lord 
leads us to the conclusion, that we may know beforehand when 
the Jewish redemption, and the redemption, indeed, of all his 
Church, draws nigh; for, after giving the previous signs, he 
says, “When these things begin to come to pass, then lift up 
your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh. When ye 
see these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand.” 

I beseech you, then, despise not—neglect not, the word of 
prophecy. God himself has said, “Ye do well to take heed 
to it as to a light that shineth in a dark place until the day 
dawn (or shine out), and the day star arise in your hearts.” 


2, THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 


If the kingdom is to be restored to Israel as I have shewn 
it is,;—and if connected with that kingdom be all the hopes of 
ultimate blessedness to, the world (and we are led to this con- 
clusion also by the assertion of the apostle, that their recovery 
and fulness shall be far more the riches of the world than their 
fall)—then is the subject of immense and growing importance, 
as time rolls and brings us near its restoration. 

May we then put the inquiry which the apostles did, with 
any hope of now receiving a fuller light than was given to 
them? As to certainty respecting a precise point of time, I ap- 
prehend not. Ihave always dreaded fixing dates positively, 
when our Lord has so expressly said, “Of that day and hour 
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knoweth no man.” This is still written upon the precise 
time; but as to the approach of it, and as to a general period, 
we may, I think, gain very valuable light. 

The assertions in Daniel, that “at the time of the end, many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased”’—the 
direction to St. John, “not to seal the sayings of the prophecy 
of this book’?—the signs given by our Lord, and his instruc- 
tion, “When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that 
the kingdom of God is nigh at hand,” all lead me to think that 
we may know enough beforehand greatly to increase prepared- 
ness for it when it is approaching. 

It is to this point I wish to direct your attention. The re- 
storation of the kingdom to Israel is, through the Scriptures, 
intimately connected with the coming of the Son of Man, in 
his visible glory, full, finally, of spiritual blessedness to our 
whole earth. Consider what plain promises and statements on 
this point are yet unaccomplished. It is yet unfulfilled what 
our Saviour said in his last public address to the Jewish nation, 
“Ye shall not see me henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.’’ It is yet unfulfilled 
what he mentioned to Caiaphas when adjured by him, ‘‘Here- 
after shall ye see the Son of Man, sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven,’?—alluding to 
Daniel’s prediction, which is followed by the statement, “And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, anda kingdom, that 
all people, nations, and languages, should serve him.’’ It is 
yet unfulfilled what St. Paul quotes from Isaiah: “All Israel 
shall be saved, as it is written there shall come out of Zion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob.”’ It 
is yet unfulfilled what David predicts: ‘¢When the Lord shall 
build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory.’’ It is when 
Christ comes in the glory of his Father that he addresses his 
people: ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father; inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from,”’ &c. St. Paul joins together the 
appearing and the kingdom of our Lord, when he says, “He 
shall judge the quick and dead at his appearing and kingdom.” 
The deliverance of the people of Israel is by the prophet 
Daniel connected with the great Prince Michael standing up 
for them; and a time of trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation, even to that same time; and a resurrection from 
the dead taking place at that time. These are the testimonies 
of God’s Word; and they link together, with an adamantine 
chain, the appearing of our Saviour and the establishment of 
his kingdom. 

You will see at once, that this gives an indescribable mag- 
nitude and reality to all affecting the Jews. It makes their 
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restoration the crisis of all nations, the fulfilment of the largest 
hopes of the Church, the momentous event on which all the 
kingdoms of this world are suspended, and at the arrival of 
which, they pass away, to give place to Him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

This also makes the establishment of a distinct society, for 
their spiritual welfare, a matter of vast importance. It answers 
one of the most plausible objections against the formation of 
the Jews Society; that other Missionary Societies might under- 
take this work. No! their case is peculiar; it lies at the root 
of all other good. It demands, by the magnitude of its con- 
sequences, a distinct effort and an undivided attention. 

But, are there signs that this event then is approaching 
nearer and nearer, so as to be at the doors, and really interest 
us on this day? 

Unquestionably we live in very peculiar and remarkable 
times. The state of Europe ever since the first French revo- 
lution, has been a state of change and transition, and is at the 
present, to all reflecting minds in each kingdom of Europe, 
one of great and just anxiety. In that time the thrones of the 
greater part of the European kingdoms have been subverted; 
and every capital, except our own, occupied by foreign armies. 
After a temporary but feverish state of cessation, the revolu- 
tionary spirit burst forth again at the second French revolution, 
and shaking the kingdoms of the Continent one after another, 
it has very largely spread its spirit through our own land and 
the nations of the earth. Every thing is shaking and moving. 

In these things we seem to realise the beginnings of the 
time of which our Lord speaks: “There shall be signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon earth, distress 
of nations, with perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth, for the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken.” 

Daniel has clearly foreshewn, that “The God of heaven will 
set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, and the 
kingdom shall not be left to other people, but it shall break in 
pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for 
ever. Forasmuch as thou sawest that the stone was cut out of 
the mountain without hands, and that it brake in pieces the 
irov, the brass, the clay, the silver, and the gold, the great 
God hath made known to the king, what shall come to pass 
hereafter. ”’ 

Let us, then, consider some of the signs of these latter days, 
which are preparatory steps to the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom; and I would notice these four:— 
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1. THE consumine or Porery. 

We have seen the preparatory steps in the judgments on 
Papal kingdoms for the last forty years. Popery, though it 
has greatly increased its energy, has, except, alas! in our own 
country, lost its political and temporal power. It no longer 
directs and wields the strength of Europe for Papal supersti- 
tion. In the chief parts of its former territories, the property 
of the Church of Rome has been alienated to other purposes. 
Its ability to persecute and destroy is already taken away in 
France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and other countries. In 
these things we see before our eyes that prediction of Daniel, 
which immediately precedes the kingdom of Christ, fulfilling 
—“The judgment shall sit, and they shall take away his domi- 
nion, to consume and to destroy it to the end.” As also that 
of St. Paul, respecting the man of sin, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth; and then, as he goes on, 
“‘destroy with the brightness of his coming.’’? Popery is, too, 
more and more developing its real character, by open and 
avowed infidelity. It is throwing off the mask, and taking its 
last form as the wicked and lawless one. ‘This will be the 
case till its final fall; for this mystery of iniquity is only to be 
destroyed with the brightness of the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

2. Tue waAsTine or THE TurKisH Empire. 

This also is connected in the pouring out of the sixth vial 
with the solemn warning, “Behold I come as a thief: blessed 
is he that watcheth and keepeth his garments, lest he walk 
naked, and they see his shame. Events of each year strengthen 
the conviction of a large body of interpreters, that the past 
history of Turkey for the last twenty years is the pouring out 
of the vial upon the great river Euphrates, and the drying up 
of the water, that the way of the kings of the east may be pre- 
pared. We see that vast empire, according to the accounts of 
all travellers and residents, and unquestionable facts, in all its 
population, continually wasting and drying up, that the mys- 
tical Babylon, or the Papal kingdoms, may fall, and the Jews 
return. 

3. THe PREACHING To THE Gentes fulfils that plain pro- 
phecy: “I saw an angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, 
and to every nation and kindred, and tongue, and people, say- 
ing with a loud voice, fear God and give glory to him, for the 
hour of his judgment is come, and worship him that made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters.” 
And delightful, most delightful, is it, to witness the extended 
preaching of the Gospel through the world. The Word of 
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God is diffused into 157 of the most general languages of the 
earth, so that it may be read by nine-tenths of its inhabitants. 
The various missionary societies, thank God, with enlarged 
means, and multiplied missionaries, and increasing ardour, fly 
east and west, north and south. 

This, too, is connected with that prediction. <‘‘This gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for a wit- 
ness to all nations; and then shall the end come.”’ This sign 
of the times, this witnessing of the Gospel, is already fulfil- 
ling, not only in its typical fulfilment in the spread of the 
Gospel previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, but in the 
larger accomplishment now taking place. 

4, THE PREACHING TO THE JEWws is another sign of these 
times. You find, in the 37th of Ezekiel, a most striking de- 
scription of the restoration of Israel. Israel is now like the 
stone in the mountain, but it is to be cut out without hands. 
Israelites are now like dry bones in the graves, but they are 
to be raised by Divine Power. There is to be, however, a 
distinct prophesying to these dry bones; and a distinet pro- 
phesying to the wind to come into them, and then God will 
open these graves, and cause them to come out of these graves, 
and bring them into the the land of Israel, and under the go- 
vernment of Christ their king. This prophesying we witness 
in the circulation of the Hebrew New Testament, and in the 
efforts of our own Jewish Society, and of other similar socie- 
ties elsewhere, labouring for them. And all this is connected, 
as the 102nd Psalm shews, with the time to favour Zion, and 
with the kingdom of Christ, and his appearance in glory. For 
this follows from the fact, that God’s servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and favour the dust thereof. 

Pleading for the Jews’ Society, it will be right here to enter 
into more particulars. The Society has about forty-seven or- 
dained missionaries or agents, twenty-three of whom are 
Jewish converts, preaching the Gospel to the Jews. The chief 
body of the Jews is in the Russian Empire, and God has dis- 
posed both its late and its present emperor to protect and assist 
its missions. The king of Prussia renders the same aid; Our 
own country has taken a most important step to favour the 
Jews, in establishing a vice-consulate at Jerusalem for their 
protection. Our own Church has taken an important step for 
the same, in establishing a mission at Jerusalem, under the 
highest ecclesiastical sanction. And truly thankful I am our 
sister Church of Scotland has, as a church, manifested her in- 
terest for the Jews. The Jews have at length largely heard 
the true nature of Christianity. They thought it simply 
idolatry, from what they had seen of it in Papal countries, and 
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in the Greek and eastern churches. They now know its 
spiritual character. The Scriptures have been very extensive- 
ly purchased by the Jews; and thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, have listened attentively to the preaching of the Gospel; 
and several hundreds have been baptized in the name of Jesus. 

Amidst all its trials and difficulties, the Jews’ Society long 
had this special and unrivalled honour in our own land, of pro- 
claiming to Jews through the earth the only Saviour, and fur- 
nishing the Church with this striking sign of the times. 

But I must stop, though accumulating signs are pressing into 
our view; as if it were the very voice of our Lord, ‘‘Can ye 
not discern the signs of the times? 

This leads me to consider, 


. 


3. THE DUTIES WHICH LIE UPON THE CHURCH. 


Ve shail receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 


The duty is, in dependence on the power of the Holy Ghost, 
to be witnesses for Christ. 

Our Lord, after refusing to gratify the unprofitable curiosity 
of the Apostles, proceeds according to his invariable custom 
to give a more profitable practical lesson, with fuller immediate 
instruction and consolation. As when he was asked, Are there 
few that be saved? he answered not the question directly, but 
bid them strive to enter in at the strait gate; so here he told 
them not the times, but called them to a high and holy duty, 
and furnished them with adequate strength for it. 

Notice the power to be bestowed and the duty to be ful- 
filled. 

1, THE PowER TO BE BESTOWED.—The power over the 
times is with God. The power to work is imparted to us. 

Nothing apparently could be more hopeless than the attempt 
of the Apostles at this time to convert the world. ‘Their Lord 
crucified; his cause despised; his few followers disheartened 
and scattered; the whole world serving Satan, and arrayed 
therefore against them. 

But there was a divine power that out of weakness could 
and did make them strong. The Holy Ghost in all his varied 
gifts and miraculous powers soon changed the very character 
of the Apostles; made them who were once timid, faint-heart- 
ed, and full of the fear of man, when he came, invincible to all 
the power of Satan, bold and intrepid in danger, unwearied in 
labour, open and unreserved in confession of the truth, confi- 
dent and joyful in sufferings and ready cheerfully to go on to 
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prison and to death in its most horrible forms for their Master’s 
sake. 

O the mighty energy and power of the Holy Ghost. May 
we and our missionaries but be baptised with the Holy Ghost, 
and we are prepared for all the work of Christ. 

But was not that power confined to the Apostolic age? By 
no means. However the miraculous operations may have 
been limited, that power on which alone depends the conver- 
sion of the sinner, never has, never will, leave the Church. 
«‘Lo I am with you,”’ says Christ, ‘always to the end of the 
world. I will pray the Father and he shall give you another 
Comforter that he may abide with you for ever.”’? Most vain 
then, while we have this promise, is it for the infidel world, or 
for the formal church in the spirit of the world, to say the 
Jews cannot be converted. There would be insuperable diffi- 
culties had we but the arm of flesh; our dependence is on the 
promised power of God. How accordant, then, is it with that 
festival of our Church which we this day celebrate, to stir up 
your hearts to consider this blessed hope and look for this 
divine power. May it be largely granted to us! 

There is farther, 

THE DUTY TO BE FULFILLED.—“Ye shall be witnesses to 
me.”? This is the main character of the people of Christ in 
this world They are Christ’s witnesses. And what is it they 
testify? ‘We have seen and do testify that the Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world; testifying both to the 
Jews and to the Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus.”? The whole company of believers 
is the cloud of witnesses; the Church in its time of darkness and 
humiliation bears the name of the witnesses prophesying in sack- 
cloth. » First we must know Christ for ourselves, and then 
spread the savour of this knowledge in every place. 

Here, my brethren; it is our duty, our present duty, boldly 
to confess Christ, plainly to avow our principles. Never was 
it more important for us to take to those solemn instructions. 
‘Whoever shall be ashamed of me and my words in this adul- 
terous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of Man 
be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels. Whoever shall confess me before men him 
will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven. 

O my beloved brethren, how short is time, how near the 
all-changing, all-deciding, most tremendous, and most joyful 
scene. O how your present conduct infinitely affects your 
situation then, your state through everlasting ages. And what 
is there on which you can depend to say that this scene may 
not in your own life burst upon you. Believe and act upon 
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the solemn warning, ‘‘Ye know not the day nor the hour 
when the Son of Man cometh.” The grand directions are, 
«Watch and pray always. Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh,” 

Help, then, to the uttermost, every good cause. ‘‘Lay up 
treasure for yourselves in Heaven.’’? Give your money to the 
exchangers, that your Lord at his coming may receive his own 
with usury. Shew your faith by your works. Now is the 
day of grace for your own salvation. ‘There is grace; there 
is free and full redemption that you may now obtain by flying 
to Christ. Fly to him. Now is the day of work for the sal- 
vation of others. And O how largely are you promoting this 
when you are seeking the conversion of those whose recovery 
shall be as life from the dead to the world, The kingdom will 
be restored to Israel; if faithful now to our Lord Christ, you 
may share its brightest glories. “If we suffer with him, we shall 
reign with him. They that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever.’ God help us, however, 
we may be counted foolish by the vain world to be thus wise 
for eternity. 

And in now going to the table of the Lord, let us remember 
how his word joins his second coming with the memorial of 
his death, “As oft as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do shew forth the Lord’s death till he come.”’ 


SERMON ILI. 


The mind of Christ respecting the Jews. 


Isa. Ixii. 1,2. “For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth, And the Gentiles shall see thy 
righteousness, and all kings thy glory.” 


Tux indifference felt towards the Jews by Christians at large 
has been very great. Much have they, in former ages, been 
oppressed and injured by those bearing the Christian name. 
The days of open persecution have indeed passed away;* but 
days of neglect and unconcern have by no means passed away. 
True scriptural knowledge, as well as true Christain feeling, 


se An exception to this remark has recently occurred at Damascus and 
1odes, 
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gives the Church of Christ a deep interest in the actual state of 
the Jews. 

My text speaks this with a power and life that I am almost 
afraid to injure by attempting to unfold and to manifest. It 
discovers to us, with the most vivid light, the Divine mind. 
And truly thankful do I feel, to be permitted, in God’s 
gracious providence, first to open this blessed subject, in this 
pulpit and in this city, on a festival of our Church so adapted 
to such an occasion. 

When we consider that it is now eighteen hundred years 
since the Holy Ghost was first poured out on Jews in Jerusalem, 
and so by them the Gospel came to us, well may we celebrate 
such a day by stirring up Christians to seek to return again to 
the Jews the blessings which they once gave to us. 

May the Lord himself assist me to lay this subject before 
you, and may the same Holy Spirit be largely shed forth 
upon us. 

The person speaking. 

Those for whom he is interested. 

What he desires for them. 

The earnest expression of those desires. \ 


rst Se 


Ihe THE PERSON HERE SPEAKING. 


It is the Messiah, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the beginning of the former chapter, he is introduced as 
the speaker in these words: “The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound, to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord.”? We can have no doubt about this, as 
our Lord himself applied it to his own person in the Synagogue 
at Nazareth. 

The remainder of that chapter is full of promises of the re- 
storation and conversion of the Jewish nation, and of its bless- 
ed effects on all nations. And now, in the beginning of this 
62nd chapter, the Redeemer pours out his fervent desires for 
the accomplishment of this all-important object. The various 
expressions can have no inferior speaker. ‘Thou shalt be eall- 
ed Hephzibah, that is, my delight is in her, applies pre-em1- 
nently to Christ. 

Let us see then, very clearly, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
here speaks and here discovers his mind. ‘To know what are 
his views and purposes is infinitely important to us, and I will 
lay this before you as discovered to us in his life. 

Who can adequately describe all the toils of his most labo- 
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rious ministry? His disregard of personal ease and comfort; 
his incessant preaching by day; his nights spent in prayer; his 
not having leisure so much as to eat bread; when hungry and 
thirsty himself, giving spiritual food and drink to sinners; 
always going about doing good, and not having where to lay 
his head for repose at night. 

And what was his mind in all this!—the salvation of Israel. 
He expressly says, ‘“‘I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.””?, His Apostles declare ‘Jesus Christ was 
a minister of the circumcision for the truth of God to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers.’”” He bids the twelve 
‘‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles, but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’? The word was first to be spoken 
to them. 

And when they rejected that word, what was the mind of 
Jesus? See it on his last approach to Jerusalem; regardless of 
the acclamations of his faithful disciples that crowded round 
him, his heart was full of sorrow for Jerusalem; “when he was 
come near, he beheld the city and wept over it, saying, If thou 
hadst known, even thou at least in this thy day the things 
which belong to thy peace.”’ 

On more than one occasion, he appears to have thus sighed 
over the city; ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the pro- 
phets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not.”? (Luke 
xill, 34; Matt. xxiii. 37.) 

But when they had rejected him; when they had cried 
Away with him,away with him, crucify him; when they had spit 
upon him and scourged him, has he still the same mind? When 
they revile him on the cross, and bid him, with taunting words, 
‘Save thyself and come down from the cross;” what are his 
thoughts then? Hear his words, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

But when he rose from the grave, when he gives his last 
commission to his Apostles, what are his directions? ‘Let 
repentance and remission of sins be preached in my name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 

See, then, here distinctly the person spéaking; the mind of 
Christ is the mind set before us in this text. It is clear, what- 
ever may be the reason of it, there is in the mind of our Lord 
Jesus Christ a deep concern for the salvation of the people of 
Israel in particular; a special regard for them, as will be yet 
more fully seen in the farther consideration of this subject. 
And if it be the mind of Christ, O how plain is the conclusion 
it will be the mind of all his followers, 
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2. THOSE FOR WHOM HE IS INTERESTED. 


It is for Zion’s sake, it is for Jerusalem’s sake; and you will ob- 
serve this is distinguished from the Gentiles and their kings, 
who come in a subsequent relation. It means, then, the literal 
Zion and Jerusalem in its primary sense; the Jewish nation as 
distinguished from the Gentiles, including, however, all the 
spiritual seed of Abraham. 

We will first briefly notice, that the spiritual seed is includ- 
ed, and then dwell on the literal Zion. 

1. THE sprriruAL sEED.—AI] who believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ “are come to the Mount Zion, the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.”” The Jews, asa distinct 
nation, as a body of people, have, for a season, fallen and been 
broken off, that a people from among the Gentiles might be 
grafted in to their olive-tree, enriched and saved through their 
fall. <‘If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise.” In this view, we are in- 
eluded in this prayer. For us the Lord Jesus is now thus 
deeply interested. It is his own word in his prayer to God 
before his Jewish Apostles: “Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me through their 
words, that they all may be one.’’ All believers in Jesus are 
partakers of his promises. ‘They are all yea and amen in 
Christ Jesus. It is of faith that it might be by grace, to the 
end that the promise might be sure to all the seed, not to that 
only which is of the law, but to that also which is of the faith of 
Abraham, who is the father of us all.’’ 

Our Saviour here, then, includes his believing people in 
every age, and pours out the largest and richest desires for the 
full triumph and glory of his whole Church. But this larger 
and more extended sense of the words by no means interferes 
with, or weakens, their more direct, though restricted, mean- 
ing. 

Our Lord specially prays for the rrrpRaL Zion. 

The Jewish nation, now fallen, now for a season cast away 
and broken off—for them he is specially interested. You have 
seen how he was interested for them in his life, on his death, 
and at his resurrection. And think not that he has any other 
mind still. We are in great danger of being ignorant on this 
very point through high-mindedness; and, therefore, the Apos- 
tles, in the 11th chapter of Romans, dwells at large on this 
subject, and charges us, ‘I would not, brethren, that ye should 
be ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise 1n your 
own conceits,) that blindness in part is happened to Israel, 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in;” that is, till the 
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number to be gathered from the Gentiles be completed. ‘‘And 
so all Israel shall be saved; as it is written, There shall come 
out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob.”” The Apostle adds: “As touching the election, 
they are beloved for their fathers’ sakes; for the gifts and call- 
ing of God are without repentance. For as ye in times past 
have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy through 
their unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, that 
through your mercy they also may obtain mercy.” 

On New Testament evidence, then, you see the mind of God 
our Saviour respecting the Jews. But let our faith rise to the 
undoubted confidence that all Old Testament prophecies will 
be literally accomplished. God’s words are given to be under- 
stood. Though, as the message of infinite wisdom, they May 
contain, and do contain, a farther and deeper meaning, which 
the wisest men and angels themselves can but in part compre- 
hend, they must have at least that meaning which they con- 
vey at first to the simplest mind. The Old Testament pro- 
phecies were given to the Jews before the times of the Gentile 
dispensation. They could not then have understood them but 
in the letter, that Jerusalem meant Jerusalem, the city of 
David; and Zion, the Mount where the Temple stood; and 
Israel, the nation separated from others for God; and the truth 
of these promises was to be the anchor of their souls in the 
midst of trouble and darkness. To rob them of these promises 
is most hateful to God, as he says in the chapter before our 
text, “I the Lord love judgment, I hate robbery for burnt 
offering.”? Our Lord himself, in opening his ministry, solemn- 
ly cautions us, “Think not that Iam come to destroy the law 
or the prophets.”’ 

The rejection of the Jews has been literally and minutely 
accomplished, so that all men that dwell on the face of the earth 
have sensible and visible witnesses of the truth of God’s 
threatenings, and the certainty of his judgments. And as the 
righteousness in the threatening has been so visibly accomplish- 
ed, we may be sure that the mercy and loving kindness in the 
promise will be also fulfilled literally and exactly. To think 
otherwise would be to have a very unjust view of the real 
mind of Him whose name is Love. The very sight of their 
present degradation and unbelief may be, to us who believe 
God’s word, a palpable evidence of the reality of their future 
conversion, and shew us how to interpret the innumerable 
plain predictions which foretell this their future glory. 


3. WHAT HE DESIRES FOR THEM. 


“That the righteousness thereof may go forth as brightness, 
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and her salvation as a lamp that burneth, and the Gentiles shall 
see thy righteousness and all kings thy glory.”’ 

Here are three blessed things: (1.) Bright righteousness; 
(2.) Glowing salvation; (3.) Universal benefit. 

1. BrieuT rigHTreousnrss.—Far at present are the Jews 
from this. And very affecting is the testimony which St. 
Paul gives to this. “Israel which followed after the law of 
righteousness hath not attained to the law of righteousness. 
Wherefore? Because they sought it not by faith, but as it 
were by the works of the law.’? How solemn and affecting 
the truth, that when the righteousness of faith is rejected, all 
real righteousness is lost. As a nation they grew worse and 
worse. They both killed the Lord Jesus and thetr own prophets, 
and persecuted his Apostles; they pleased not God, and were con- 
trary to all men; filling up their sins till wrath came upon them to 
the uttermost. 

Nor, notwithstanding their lengthened punishment for eigh- 
teen hundred years, have they returned to the Lord and look- 
ed unto him whom they have pierced, and mourned for him. 
But another and a better state is clearly predicted in God’s 
word, when the Jews shall become as eminent for faith as now 
for unbelief, and for righteousness as now for unrighteousness. 
Then “the Lord shall be unto Zion an everlasting light, and 
thy God thy glory.” Christ is yet to be the glory of his peo- 
ple Israel. In that day the promise is to be realized, “Thy 
people shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that 
I may be glorified. 

The Jews will eminently be “the righteous nation which 
keepeth truth.”” It is emphatically said, “every pot in Jeru- 
salem and in Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of Hosts.” 
The same inscription which was on the mitre of the High 
Priest when he entered into the Holy of Holies, shall be ap- 
propriate to the commonest use of every vessel in every 
dwelling. 

What a bright righteousness is this! If even single Chris- 
tians are the light of the world, what will be the blazing bright- 
ness of a whole nation thus dedicated and devoted to God! 

Connected with this is 

2. Growine Satvation.—“And her salvation as a lamp 
that burneth.”? Here, as every where else, righteousness pre- 
cedes full deliverance. The promises of complete restoration 
and full blessedness to Israel are connected with being brought 
to a righteous state of mind. Thus it is said, “When thou art 
in tribulation and all these things are come upon thee even in 
the latter days, if thou turn to the Lord thy God, and shalt be 
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obedient to him, for the Lord thy God is a merciful God, he 
will not forsake thee, neither destroy nor forget the covenant 
of thy fathers which he sware unto them.”? All the varied 
wonders of their restoration and salvation are largely dwelt 
upon in the prophecies of the Old Testament. The miracles 
of their return are described as far exceeding those attending 
their deliverance from Egypt. It is twice predicted by Jere- 
miah (xvi. 14, 15; xxiil. 7, 8), “Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, that it shall no more be said the Lord liveth that 
brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt. But 
the Lord liveth that brought up the children of Israel from the 
land of the north, and from all the lands whither he had driven 
them, and I will bring them again into the land that I had 
given.into their fathers.” The passing throngh the Red Sea, 
and the drying up of Jordan, the feeding with manna in the 
wilderness, and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’s walking 
in the fiery furnace, may be yet outdone for them in what is to 
come. ‘When thou passest through the waters I will be with 
thee, and through the rivers they shall not overflow thee; 
when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burnt, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee (Isa. xliii. 2). The 
Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea, and 
with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand over the river, 
and shall smite it in the seven streams, and make men go over 
dry shod.” 

Realize, then, the wonderful fact of the Jews gathered from 
all their dispersions!’ God has promised, and it cannot fail, 
“I will bring thy seed from the east, and gather thee from the 
west; I will say to the north give up, and to the south keep 
not back, bring my sons from far, and my daughters from the 
ends of the earth.” Imagine then all the varied countries of 
Europe—England, France, Germany, Poland—sending forth 
their Jewish population. The vast empire of Russia yielding 
its stores. The extended shores of Africa and India; the 
various nations surrounding Palestine, as well as more remote 
Affghanistan, Bokharra, and China, all searched and made to 
give up every descendant of Israel, as it is predicted, “They 
shall bring all your brethren for an offering unto the Lord out 
of all nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and 
upon mules, and upon swift beasts, to my holy mountain in 
Jerusalem, saith the Lord.’’ 

What a movement must this occasion among the nations of 
the earth! What a burning lamp will this salvation be! O 
how will it shine all over the earth! If the Christian, amidst 
all his afflictions, and the corruptions still adhering to him, and 
the wickedness of a surrounding evil world, now shines as a 
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light in the world holding forth the word of life, what will the 
light of Israel be when God appears by his mighty miracles in 
their behalf, and they become distinguished as the righteous 
nation. 

3. Universat Brnerir.—“The Gentiles shall see thy 
righteousness, and all kings thy glory.” 

The testimony of the Scriptures is very full that the conver- 
sion, restoration, and future glory of the Jews will be the 
means which God will use for the universal conversion of the 
Gentiles to Christ. The Psalmist thus addresses God: ‘‘Thou 
shalt arise and have mercy upon Sion; so the heathen shall fear 
the name of the Lord, and all the kings of the earth thy glory.” 
In a former chapter, Isaiah testifies, “The Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.”? Nay, 
how strongly God speaks, “I will cause the captivity of Judah 
and the captivity of Israel to return, and will build them as at 
the first, and I will cleanse them from all their iniquity. And 
it shall be to me a name of joy, a praise and an honour before 
all the nations of the earth which shall hear all the good that 
I do unto them.” 

We owe the present diffusion of the Gospel to the casting 
away of the Jews; but their restoration shall be as life from the 
dead to the whole world. Now Christ is the light of the Gen- 
tiles, but so greatly will he manifest himself that he will be 
the glory of his people, and through them bless the whole 
earth. 

There is, then, a largeness and fulness in the object which 
our Saviour desires, of unspeakable moment and blessedness 
to the whole earth. O that we may rise to the grand compre- 
hensiveness of the mind of our Lord Jesus Christ, in this 
blessed hope. 

Let us view the subject not with the mere reasoning of a 
carnal mind, but with the full light and warrant of true scrip- 
tural faith. 


4. THE EARNEST EXPRESSION OF THOSE DESIRES. 


I will not hold my peace—I will not rest. Let us consider 
here, 

1. THe REASON OF THESE EXPRESSIONS. —Look at the Jews 
now. See their scattered, degraded state. Look at them 
from the time of Isaiah till now, 2500 years. See Israel car- 
ried captive by the King of Assyria, and never restored. 
Judah carried captive by the King of Babylon, and but par- 
tially restored, and that remnant carried into a more lengthen- 
ed captivity by the Romans, and now for 1800 years oppressed, 
insulted, a proverb and by-word, and every where trodden 
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under foot. See the lengthened treading down of Jerusalem 
by the Gentiles. Hear his expression, “This is Zion whom no 
man careth for.’? Hear her own lamentations, “Zion said the 
Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me.’ 
But is it really so? O far from it. To meet all these despond- 
ing circumstances, to assure the heart of God’s people, the 
tenderest and strongest expressions are used. ‘Can a woman 
forget her sucking child that she should not have compassion 
upon the son of her womb; yea she may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee on the palms of my 
hands, thy walls are continually before me.’? So hear again 
God’s expostulations, ‘Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speak- 
est, O Israel, my way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment 
is passed over from my God??? This enquiry is met by a 
statement of the deep and extended purposes of God. “Hast 
thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
weary; there is no searching of his understanding.’? And 
then he afterwards proceeds to shew his ultimate purposes of 
mercy. And so in our text, to strengthen their faith amid 
peculiar difficulties, we have the strongest divine assurance of 
continued interest and exertion. 

2. THE CORRESPONDING ACTINGS OF THE ReDEEMER.—The 
desired object is carrying on by the Redeemer even now. It 
is but a limited view that we can gain of this, but even that 
limited view may shew us the wonders of God’s grace. I pass 
by that intercession which our Redeemer is ever making for 
Israel. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem is his direction to us; 
and prayers for Israel, it is clear from the expression “I will 
not hold my peace,” mark his present actings for Jerusalem in 
intercession above. 

But let us notice, lst, Toe ourwArpD ACTINGS OF HIS PRo- 
vipeNcE. Where there is a great and lasting good to be pro- 
duced, a long previous preparation is required. The humilia- 
tion and conviction for sin must be deep and lengthened, where 
the righteousness is to be bright, and the salvation as a lamp 
that burneth. In the low ground of humility will be found 
the rich soil to bear the abundant fruits of righteousness; 400 
years of depression prepared the way for their first conquest 
of Canaan, and their being the depositories of God’s word for 
the world; 2500 years of depression prepare the way for their 
permanent possession of Canaan, and their being the living 
exhibition of a righteous nation to bless the whole earth. 

.2nd, THE BFFECTUAL COMMUNICATIONS or Hys Spirit have 
also been given from age to age to the Jews. We this day 
celebrate the first outpouring of that Spirit, and in this may 
clearly discern the actings of the Redeemer according to his 
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prayer. His Apostles, according to his direction, preach first 
to the Jews. Myriads of them receive the Holy Spirit, and 
the gift of repentance and remission of sins. What a glorious 
church the primitive church at Jerusalem! it is yet unequalled 
in deadness to the world, union, love, and joy. 

But the nation still rejecting their Messiah, to provoke them 
to jealousy the Gospel is sent to us Gentiles. Nor are they 
even yet wholly rejected. “God hath not cast away his peo- 
ple.”? In every age Jews have been converted to Christ. 

The Gentiles, indeed, chiefly receive him and bring forth 
fruits, but the very way in which they are welcomed shews 
the love of Jesus to Israel, and his acting for them. They are 
grafted into the Jewish olive-tree. Thus the Jews, though 
now broken off literally, yet spiritually are multiplying as the 
sand on the sea-shore. What is every believer in Jesus but a 
son of Abraham? What are all the Churches of Christ among 
the Gentiles but the seed of Abraham? What is the Saviour’s 
prayer for his people, both from Jew and Gentile?—that they 
all may be one. And when Israel is restored, and when the 
saints are gathered, and when the heavenly Jerusalem is com- 
pleted, what will be the enraptured triumphs of the Jewish 
Church, looking back on the time of its widowhood, and seeing 
that, in that very time, the Lord was doing so much for her! 
‘‘Thou shalt say in thine heart, who hath begotten me these, 
seeing I have lost my children and am desolate, a captive, and 
removing to and fro? And who hath brought up these? Be- 
hold I was left alone. These, where had they been?” O how 
deep are the counsels of Jehovah! How unsearchable the 
riches of his love! He himself testifies to the Jews: “Ye shall 
be comforted concerning the evil that I have brought upon 
Jerusalem, even concerning all that I have brought upon it. 
And they shall comfort you when ye see their ways and their 
doings, and ye shall know that I have not done without cause 
all that I have done init. Ye shall be satisfied, and praise the 
name of your God, that hath dealt wondrously with you.” 

The glorious results of God’s purposes are set before us in 
the two last chapters of Revelation, in those “new heavens and 
that new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,’’ and that 
heavenly Jerusalem of which it is said, “The nations of them 
that are saved shall walk in the light of it, and the kings of the 
earth do bring their glory and honour into it.?? 

3. THE EFFECT THESE THINGS SHOULD HAVE UPON US.— 
Need I dwell upon this. If there be such glories to come to 
our world through the Jews, the deepest and highest benevo- 
lence to your fellow-men calls you to help in their conversion 
and salvation. If the destinies of the world are bound up in 
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their future glory, what believer in God’s word can be in- 
different to them? Or again, Christians, you who love your 
Redeemer, who see him chief among ten thousand, altogether 
lovely, who desire, above all things, the mind of Christ, see 
what is true wisdom in your desires and labours for the good 
of others by this expression of your Redeemer’s mind. 

O contrast for a moment the mind of Christians in past ages, 
and the mind of Christ. In our mind what indifference, what 
neglect, what scorn, what contempt, what insults, what injury! 
In the mind of Jesus, what patient, self-sacrificing, unwearied, 
persevering love! The mind of Christ must mark, does mark, 
his most devoted followers. The strongest expression of feel- 
ings for others in the Scriptures are on this very point. Paul 
declares, “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart, for I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh. Brethren, my heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is that they might be saved.” 
And can we be indifferent to that which thus interests our 
divine Redeemer, and the Apostle of the Gentiles? 

O the emptiness of this world’s wisdom, that affects to 
despise the Jews as of no importance! Let us have faith in 
God’s word. Let us rise to the full glory promised to his 
church through them, and rejoice to take our full part in a 
work thus dear to Christ and his most devoted servants. 

And thanks be to God that he is putting this spirit into his 
Churches. It was to me a source of peculiar joy to find that 
our sister Established Church in this country* had, as a Church, 
sent forth a deputation of devoted men to seek the good of 
Israel. May the fullest blessing rest on this truly scriptural 
work of Christian love. 


SERMON III. 


The mind of Christ overflowing, and given to his people. 


Isa. Ixvii. 6,7.—“T have set watchmen upon thy walls O Jerusalem, which 
shall never hold their peace day nor night. Ye that make mention of the 


Lord keep not silence and give him no rest till he establish, and till he make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth, 


Tux prophecy whence these words are taken is one of pecu- 
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liar interest. It contains the first opening of the gospel mes- 
sage by our Lord himself in the Synagogue of Nazareth. It 
gives the fullest statement of his gracious mission, the clearest 
intimation of his heart and mind in visiting his own people, 
and in the general preaching of the gospel. He was anointed 
‘to preach good tidings unto the meek,’ he was sent “to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord;’’ to conimence, carry on, and 
perfect a work which issues in the glory of Israel, and the 
blessedness of the whole earth. 

We may see, then, the importance of this prophecy at all 
times, and especially now, when the dawn of its glorious ful- 
filment seems divinely in the distance to appear. 

I would direct your attention to three truths suggested by 
this text. 

1. Messiah’s enlarging expressions of zeal for Jerusalem. 

2. The gracious promise announced. 

3. The urgent duty to which we are called. 


1. MESSIAH’S GROWING EXPRESSIONS OF ZEAL FOR JERUSALEM. 


The 61st and 62nd chapters are one continued address from 
our Lord Christ. He is the speaker throughout. He appro- 
priated to himself the 1st verses of the 61st chapter, saying in 
the synagogue, when the eyes of all were fastened on him, 
‘“‘This day is the Scriptures fulfilled in your ears; and all 
bear him witness and wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth.” 

But Israel rejected their Lord and Redeemer; “he came unto 
his own and his own received him not.’’? Our Saviour fore- 
saw the bitter fruits following this rejection, and wept over 
Jerusalem. How affecting from time to time his expressions. 
“O that thou hadst known even in this thy day the things be- 
longing to thy peace. Behold your house is left unto you 
desolate. Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children.”? In the midst of the grace of the Gospel, the righte- 
ousness also of God was awfully exhibited. Their sin being 
filled up, “the wrath of God came upon them to the utter- 
most,” till according to the prediction of Isaiah, “the city was 
wasted without inhabitants, and the houses without man, and 
the land was utterly desolate, and men were removed far 
away.’ 

Thus the day of vengeance was associated with the accept- 
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able year; a day, as it respects the Jewish nation, that has 
lasted 1800 years, and is not yet terminated. 

What was the design of this? The Apostle asks, “Have 
they stumbled that they should fall? God forbid, but rather 
through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles to pro- 
voke them to jealousy.” There is mercy yet in store for 
them. 

The Redeemer’s eye of love, eagerly desiring their good, 
shoots beyond their fall to the time of recovery, and rejoices 
in the comfort they should then receive. With him a thou- 
sand years are as one day, and he sees in the distance (v. 6, 7,) 
“the building of the old wastes and the raising up of former 
desolations,’’ and the double honour for shame, and the ever- 
lasting joy for confusion: the exaltation shall be as high as the 
humiliation has been deep. 

The length of delay indeed, which raises difficulties in our 
minds is only a confirmation of the truth of the promise; for 
it was from the first in the mind of the Redeemer. If their 
rejection had not been long, how could the Lord have fulfilled 
those words: they shall build the old wastes, the desolations of 
many generations. The lapse of years only confirms the depth 
of his counsel and the truth of bis word. In the midst of this 
joyful proposal of good to Zion, the Lord sees the wrong done 
to the Jews, and utters this sharp reproof. ‘I the Lord love 
judgment, and hate robbery for burnt offering, and I will 
direct their work in truth, and make an everlasting covenant 
with them.”’ For centuries upon centuries, Christians, under 
the assumption of superior spiritual discernment, and the pre- 
text of more spiritual views, have been robbing the Jews of 
all right and interest in these promises expressly made to them, 
Though St. Paul has explicitly applied them, in the 11th of 
Romans, to the literal Israel; from age to age Christians have 
been exclusively applying them only to themselves, and think- 
ing that they have given by this a great evidence of their 
spirituality, and rendered the Word of God much more per- 
fect, and done an acceptable service to the Lord. All Chris- 
tians have indeed, through faith in Jesus, a title to the spiritual 
blessings, but they have become high minded, forgetting the 
solemn warning of the Apostle, “boast not against the branches, 
for if thou boast, thou bearest not the root but the root thee.” 

The very wresting of these promises becomes then a motive 
with Jehovah for their fulfilment. His promised mercies are 
the highest portion of a people. God hates the stinting of his 
mercies, and the setting of narrow bounds to his love. The 
Gentiles having disbelieved his love to Israel shall therefore 
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see that love in its fulness. ‘Their seed shall be known 
among the Gentiles, and their offspring among the people; all 
that see them shall acknowledge them, that they are the seed 
which the Lord hath blessed. ”’ 

In the two next verses, the 10th and 11th, we havea farther 
stage of the prophecy. The glory of his people approaching, 
Christ utters the exulting song. <I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God, for he hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation; he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness.”’ I apply this to Christ himself. 
‘They shall hang upon him all the glory of his Father’s house, 
the offspring and issue.’? (Isaiah xxii. 24.) ‘He shall build 
the temple of the Lord and he shall bear the glory.’? (Zech. 
vi. 13.) He it is then that exults in the prospect of that joy 
and glory which will accrue to him in the happiness of his 
people. 

From this triumphant, joyful prospect of faith, our Lord 
proceeds to a fervent intercession. ‘‘For Zion’s sake I will 
not hold my peace; for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until 
the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salva- 
tion thereof as a lamp that burneth.”? This shews that, amidst 
all apparent delays and lengthened desolation, he is, however 
hidden it be from men’s eyes, unceasingly pursuing that which 
in the result shall make them a righteous nation, to inherit the 
land for ever. The Lord is taking the surest and the wisest 
method to bring on that glorious issue of his purposes, so often 
foretold. 

From intercession our Lord proceeds to renewed and fuller 
promises. ‘The Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and all 
kings thy glory.”’? The choicest and highest figures of exalta- 
tion and blessedness are used, the crown of glory, the royal 
diadem, delight, rejoicing, bridal gladness, married happiness. 
God thus joying in Zion, and glorifiedin her glory. Such are 
the rich and varied emblems, and such the wonderful truth 
which they convey. 

At length the time to favour Zion draws nigh. The love of 
Christ, like Joseph’s, shut up in secret, for a prolonged period, 
a period of now nearly 2500 years, overflows into the hearts 
of his servants, fills them with the like spirit, and awakens in 
them the like desires, reveals to them his own longing, opens 
to them his free promises, leads them to take pleasure in her 
stones, and favour her dust, and thus gives them a token that 
the time of his promises is drawing nigh. “I have set watch- 
men upon thy walls O Zion, which shall never hold their 
peace.” ' ; 

It is the correspondence of the signs of the times to this, 
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which leads me to call your attention to-day to this passage of 
God’s word. Let us consider 


2. THE GRACIOUS PROMISE ANNOUNCED. 


L have set watchmen. 

God’s freest mercies come through appointed means. The 
deliverance of Zion is accomplished through the appointment 
of watchmen, and their fervent prayers. ‘ 

In considering this promise of watchmen, we will notice 
their office, their stations, their charge, and the signs of its ac- 
complishment. 

1. THEIR orrice.—The watchmen seem especially intended 
to point out the ministers of Christ, yet not exclusively; all 
who are his true servants and receive the hope and wait for the 
consolation of Israel, are included. Our Lord’s direction is 
universal, ‘What I say unto you IJ say unto all, watch.’ The 
office of the watchman is to foresee and forewarn of enemies, 
to look to the hills and distant mountains, and give notice of 
approaching succour. (Psalm 121.) Another part of the office 
is to announce the approach of the morning. My soul,’ says 
David, ‘‘waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for 
the morning.”? Men fulfilling this office are here promised, 
the eye of the watchman shall be intent on the fall of that 
which has ever been the great enemy of the Jews, the mystical 
Babylon or the Roman Empire. On the accomplishment of 
this we find in Rey. xix. the Jewish Hallelujah again is heard 
in the songs of the Church. We have a striking description 
of this, Isaiah xxi. 6—9: “The Lord said unto me, Go, set a 
watchman, let him declare what he seeth. And he saw a 
chariot with a couple of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a 
chariot of camels (apparently alluding to the combined efforts 
of the Medes and Persians); and he hearkened diligently with 
much heed. And he cried, A lion; my Lord, I stand con- 
tinually upon my watch-tower in the day-time, and I am set 
in my ward whole nights; and, behold, here cometh a chariot 
of men with a couple of horsemen. And he answered and 
said, Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the graven images of 
her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” The drying up 
of the mystic Euphrates is to usa leading symptom, preceding 
the fall of Babylon, denoting by consent of interpreters long 
ago, the wasting of the Turkish power. Many striking marks 
of time are given to shew the watchmen the approach of morn- 
ing, and the rising of the sun upon the Jewish nation. The 
hours of the night have been passing away, and the morning 
cometh. To these things the watchmen, duly regarding their 
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office, shall, it is here promised, take diligent heed. They 
shall be wise to discern the sign of the times. 

Their sTaTion is on the walls. It may well be asked how 
can this be? if Jerusalem be not yet established, but desolate, 
what are her walls? Jerusalem has other walls than those of 
stone. “I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire 
round about, and will be the glory in the midst of her,’’? Zech. 
ii, 5. “Salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. | 
Walk about Zion, and go round about her and tell the towers 
thereof.’? God’s promises and his covenant are its bulwarks, 
and, like Mount Pisgah, an eminence from which the coming 
glory may be seen. He has promised the protection of Zion 
and its future security and glory; and by faith in this promise 
the watchman is raised on high with a wide range of blessed 
prospect. From these walls he can discern the various ene- 
mies of Zion, and their sure defeat; from these walls he can 
oversee all its dwellings, and their promised place. “Look 
upon Zion, the city of our solemnities, thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be 
taken down.”? By the same faith in God’s promises he is 
enabled to catch the first dawn of the day of glory. “When 
ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the Kingdom 
of God is nigh at hand. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand.”? Faith, then, in God’s precious promises is here 
assured to the watchmen. 

The cuar@e which he gives to these watchmen whom he 
appoints is ‘‘never to hold their peace day nor night;’’ they 
are the same words as express the mind of Christ in the Ist 
verse, ‘For Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace.”’? Christ’s 
own spirit is at length on this point given to his watchmen. 
This unceasing ardour marks the heavenly worshippers, ‘they 
rest not day and night” in the service of God; the same ardour 
marked the Apostle’s spirit; “night and day praying exceed- 
ingly that we might see your face and perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith.”? This includes all outward exertion for 
the spiritual good of others, but mainly intends fervent prayer, 
praying always with all prayer for the progress of the gospel, 
and here more especially for the blessedness of Israel. ‘This 1s 
an absolute promise of sucha spirit of prayer to the watchmen. 
As prayer is the channel by which all blessings flow, so the 
constancy and fervency of them, after the perfect pattern of 
the Redeemer, and the largeness of them for the full glory of 
Zion, are here promised as the character of these watchmen. 
O gracious promise! O amazing love of Christ in giving it! 
Large desires bring large blessings, such watchmen then raised 
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ow? 


up of God are a special mercy to his Church. To his grace 
alone we are indebted for such gifts. 

We notice once more THE SIGNS OF THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 
of this gracious promise. 

How long and dark a night has passed over Israel, ever 
since her rejection of her Messiah, while no watchmen thought 
of her welfare. The Apostle Paul indeed could testify, My 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they may be 

_saved; but for what a lengthened period since, how few have 
been pleading for Sion; the Jew might truly have said, no man 
careth for my soul. But it is not so now. Honoured instru- 
ments have been raised up, one after another, to think of, and 
pray, and labour for the good of Zion. God is more and more 
giving his servants faith in the plain and literal meaning of his 
promises. The Jewish nation may now address not a small 
company of the Lord’s watchmen, in the glowing language of 
Isaiah, “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that saith 
unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! ‘Thy watchmen shall lift up 
the voice; with the voice together shall they sing; for they 
shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall] bring again Zion.” 

How striking in this view is the last address on this subject, 
of the venerable and departed Simeon of Cambridge from his 
death-bed. In the last half of his ministerial life, for the last 
quarter of a century he was a watchman thus fulfilling our text. 
The Jews’ Society itself is a combined body of such watch- 
men, acting in the spirit of this promise. All its steps, its 
Hebrew New Testament and Liturgy, its tracts, its mis- 
sionaries, its schools are a part of that unresting spirit of zeal 
for Zion here promised. 

And already are first symptoms, dim, it is true, but full of 
promise and good hope, beginning to appear of the restoration 
of Israel. The silence of eighteen centuries is broken; the 
prejudices of eighteen centuries are giving way. Jews and 
Christians are beginning to sympathise in one hope; the Jews 
are looking into our New Testament to compare it with the 
predictions of the suffering Messiah. Christians are looking 
into the Old Testament to discern the fulness of its promises 
as to the glorified and reigning Redeemer. In the meanwhile 
Babylon is consuming under the Spirit of the Lord; the 
waters of the mystical Euphrates are visibly drying up by the 
wasting of the Turkish Empire, that the way of the kings of 
the East may be prepared, and the Jews in increasing re 
are every year returning to their native land, and the British 
nation, politically and ecclesiastically, thank God, in both our 
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caer of England and Scotland, seeks the good of 
ion. 

The watchman may have to wait indeed on his watch-tower 
a season, according to his office. The prophet Habakkuk 
brings this delay before us; but he is cheered by the divine 
assurance, “The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the 
end it shall speak, and not lie; though it tarry, wait for it; be- 
cause it will surely come, it will not tarry;’’ a passage applied 
by the Apostle in the Hebrews to the return of the Redeemer. 

But the Church is stirred up to do its appointed work in this 
time of waiting; ‘‘to write the vision and make it plain; to 
prepare the way of the people; to remove stumbling stones,” 
and to proclaim to the daughter of Sion every where, “Behold 
thy Saviour cometh.” 

Cheering it is to know that the Jews are now sought out 
through the earth; the Gospel is every where preached to 
them, and even in Jerusalem itself a missionary proclaims to 
them their own Messiah. 

For 2500 years this promise has been buried like seed in 
the ground. O what riches of blessings are yet to be reaped 
through its budding forth! The bearing of the fulness of fruit 
of such precious promises, in God’s own appointed time, will 
fill the world with a harvest of glory, to the everlasting praise 
of Jehovah. 

But Christ’s zeal does not rest here. Having appointed 
watchmen he quickens their earnestness by a gracious title and 
a solemn direction. Let us proceed then to consider 


3. THE URGENT DUTY TO WHICH WE ARE CALLED. 


Ye that make mention of the Lord (or are the Lord’s remembrancers), keep not 
silence, and give him no rest till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a 


praise in the eurth. 


How intensely fervent is the Saviour’s zeal for Israel! Not 
content with his own earnest intercession, not content with ap- 
pointing watchmen to the same end, he quickens them by the 
authority of his command to the like fervency of spirit with 
his own, he urges them to plead with God in terms that, with- 
out his direction, would seem to be daring presumption, keep 
not rest and give no rest to him; keep not silence and give no 
silence to him. How little we know yet of the mind of 
Christ, and how much we need to seek it! Truly blessed is 
that mind when attained. When our prayers go forth as 
brightness, Jerusalem’s salvation will go forth as a lamp that 
burneth. 

I would remark also that EVERY PRIVILEGE LEADS TO A 
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DUTY; EVERY DUTY REPOSES ON A PRIVILEGE. Our Lord ap- 
points watchmen and promises to them the spirit of supplica- 
tion, and in the strength of this gives a command to pray. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it 
is God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.”” We must look to the promised Spirit of grace if 
we would pray earnestly. To pray in the Holy Ghost is the 
means to pray fervently. The privilege of being the Lord’s 
remembrancer is the spur to earnestness and the motive for 
confidence. And if signs of the accomplishment of the pro- 
mise are now appearing, this may well be a farther and special 
encouragement to the duty. 

But let us proceed to consider the duty itself and in harmony 
with the whole passage, we are led not merely coldly to state 
it in the forms of a duty, but rather affectionately to urge it 
upon you in several important views. 

1. REMEMBER YOUR HIGH orricE.—God’s remembrancers 
—what a trust he reposes in you! what a title he gives you! 
In heaven exhaustless treasures of mercy are in store; but in 
earth there is sin, misery, and desolation; you, my brethren, 
are the appointed channels through which streams of mercy 
may descend and make the desert rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. Christ appoints you his officers to this, and gives you 
the title, the Lord’s remembrancers. It is a mystery of wis- 
dom far beyond our thoughts that God’s blessings should, as it 
were, wait on his people’s prayers; yet is this plainly revealed, 
and it is our part not to raise questions but to act in faith and 
pray without doubting. There is a bright bow of promise 
shining on the face of the dark cloud of judgment impending 
over our world. That cloud shall become through prayers a 
cloud rich with mercy also, waiting our prayers, like Elijah’s 
for Israel, to be opened in showers of blessings on the earth. 

2. Be rervenr IN PRAYER.—Keep not silence or rest. 
“O pray for the peace of Jerusalem;” give the Lord no silence 
or rest. “The fervent effectual prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” It is your great privilege that the Lord delights in 
fervent prayer. Plead, then, his gracious promises, be deeply 
sensible of the greatness of what we ask; be deeply sensible 
that it is our happiness to plead with him; be deeply sensible 
that this is the way by which his choicest blessings come to 
his Church. I press upon you then this solemn command to 
keep no rest till Jerusalem be established. 

3. Br CONFIDENT IN PRAYER.—We have “access with bold- 
ness into the holiest of all by the blood of Jesus? This won- 
derful command, “Give the Lord no rest,’’ may well encourage 
us to confide in God’s love. To this confidence we are re- 
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markably called by the parable of the unjust judge, given for 
this end, “that men ought always to pray and not to faint. 
Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shall not God much 
more avenge his own elect, which cry day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them. I tell you that he will avenge 
them speedily.”? ‘The more bold and confiding, the more ac- 
ceptable. God delights in the confidence of love; and you 
cannot expect too much from his goodness. 

4. Have Scrirrurat Oxssecrs 1x Prayer.—Let your 
prayers be enlightened according to God’s will. Let your 
prayers be in the line of his revealed counsel. Pray for all 
men without exception; “for this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” But since the 
receiving of Israel is as life from the dead to the world, and 
here and elsewhere pre-eminently commanded and encouraged, 
therefore first and especially pray for Israel. Prayer should 
be like the Gospel, for the Jew first, and also for the Gentile. 
In prayer for all men, we honour God’s love to all men; but 
in special prayer for the Jew, we honour not only his love to 
all men, but also his sovereignty and wisdom in the way by 
which that love shall be manifested. 

5. HAVE ENLARGED DESIRES IN Prayver.—Seek not only 
the establishment of Jerusalem, but that it may become a praise 
in the earth. The last question of our Lord’s disciples was, 
«Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel.”? Nor 
should we imagine our Lord was displeased with that question, 
as his command here may shew us. But what is the estab- 
lishment of Jerusalem? Read the 60th of Isaiah; read the latter 
chapters of Ezekiel and of Revelation. See Jerusalem, as our 
Lord ealls it, “the city of the great King.”? Mark the titles 
given it by God himself: “The place of thy throne, and the place 
of the soles of my feet, where I will dwell in the midst of the 
children of Israel for ever.’? By the mouth of Jeremiah he gives 
the promise: “I will cause the captivity of Judah, and the cap- 
tivity of Israel, to return, and will build them as at the first.’’ 
O the wonders of this great establishment! Enlarge your 
thoughts and desires very greatly, and you will be sure, after 
all you imagine, to fall short of the reality. Then think of it 
as “a praise in the earth.”? The continuation of the passage 
just quoted from Jeremiah shews us this: “And it shall be to 
me a name of joy, a praise and an honour before all the nations, 
which shall hear all the good that I do unto them, and shall 
fear and tremble for all the goodness, and for all the prosperity 
which I procure unto it.’ Or in the language of Revelation: 
“The nations of them that are sayed shall walk in the light of 
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it; and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour 
into it.’ Thus, at length, shall every nation be led to know 
and rejoice in Christ, and the whole earth be filled with his 
glory. Nothing less than this is the mind of Christ: the bless- 
edness of the whole earth through the blessedness of Israel. 
Be you then enlarged to this hope. Here is an object of un- 
speakable moment. Here is the Divine method for bringing 
all men to Christ. It is his gracious purpose. “The Lord 
God will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth before 
all nations.”’ 

6. Once more, ABouND IN THANKSGIVING. Our Lord, in 
the triumph of faith, says, “I will greatly rejoice in the Lord; 
my soul shall be joyful in my God.”? We should partake of 
his Spirit, giving thanks always for God’s gracious and holy 
purposes. Our Lord is a pattern to his remembrancers. True 
knowledge of his word will shew you his mercy in all things, 
past and present; and, above all, in the good things to come. 
‘When Israel shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of the 
world with fruit. Be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that 
which I create; for behold I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and 
her people a joy.” 

And now, brethren, need I plead with you for the Jews’ 
Society? It is the living voice of my text; at present, indeed, 
uttered feebly, but seeking every where to bring the Lord’s 
remembrancers to the state of mind and the plain duty here 
set before us. Fulfil, then, your Saviour’s directions: join the 
little company of his servants. If our minds have been raised 
to the largeness of this subject, we shall rejoice to make sacri~ 
fices for it, better suited than in time past to its vast moment 
and unspeakable importance. The silver is mine and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. He that is faithful in 
the least is faithful also in the greatest; and if you have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to 
your trust the true riches, the riches of God’s eternal kingdom??? 

Let our collections, in this interesting cause, brethren, then 
begin on a scale that shall be a worthy pattern for future 
years. 
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SERMON IV. 


The Jews brought to Repentance. 


Zecu. xii. 10.—And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications, and they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him as 
one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him as one that 
is in bitterness for his first-born. 


Tue Prophecies of Scripture have a general and a special 
purpose. The general purpose is to teach some great doctrine, 
promise, or duty, applicable to believers in all places and at 
all times. The special purpose is to reveal some distinct fact 
of God’s providence, in which that doctrine, promise, or duty, 
is specially manifested. 

The verse from which my text is taken contains a rich pro- 
mise of grace, with a general view of the cause and effects of 
true repentance. It also contains a special prophecy of Israel’s 
conversion in the time to come. 

May the Divine Spirit here promised be largely given to 
us, while we consider the blessed subject. 

1. The source of Israel’s conversion. 

2. The object of Israel’s contemplation. 

3. Their godly sorrow. 


1. THE SOURCE OF ISRAEL’S CONVERSION. 


“J will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and supplication.” 

ilere notice: 

1. Tue cirr or THE Sprrit or Gop.—Here only is the 
source of true conversion to God. <A grand mistake men in 
general make here, as if they could convert themselves to God 
whenever they pleased. And no doubt so far this is true, that 
' the entire blame of their not being converted rests wholly upon 
themselves. This is clear, when God commands them, “Cast 
away your transgressions whereby ye have transgressed, and 
make you a new heart and a new spirit, for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel? Ye will not,”? says our Lord himself, 
“come unto me that ye may have life.” “They hated know-~ 
ledge,’ says Solomon, “and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord; they would none of my counsel, they despised all my 
reproofs, therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices.” 
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And, yet, still salvation is so wholly of grace, that “it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy.”? Our Saviour testifies: “No man can come 
to me except the father draw him, and I will raise him up at 
the last day, as it is written in the prophets; and they shall be 
all taught of God; every man therefore that hath heard and 
learned of the Father cometh unto me.’’ 

If we attain a new heart and a new spirit, it is because God: 
puts his Spirit within us. And what an unspeakable consola- 
tion is this! Who that knows any thing of our God, does not 
rejoice that the power of conversion is wholly in his hand? 
What Christian that has been converted does not delight to 
ascribe it all to sovereign grace and love? 

Such is our aversion to the things of God, such our weakness 
in them,—so mighty are the impediments raised by the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, that our only comfort is in Divine 
power new creating us—in the workmanship of God within 
us. To be born of the Spirit, to be thus made new creatures 
in Christ, is that all-important, really spiritual, divine, and 
ee ie change, without which we cannot see the kingdom of 

od. 

Every promise, then, of the Spirit of God should be unspeak- 
ably precious to us. 

2. THE OFFICES WHICH HE susTAINS.—We have two offices 
here set before us. 

The Spirit of Grace—A most blessed title of the Holy Spirit, 
shewing us how good and gracious he is in himself, how he : 
delights to reveal the grace and loving-kindness of God to 
man, and that he is the source of all grace in man. We have 
too little realized the exceeding love of the Holy Ghost to man. 
The love of the Father is clear, he spared not his Son; the love 
of the Son is clear, he died for us; and so let the love of the 
Divine Spirit be equally dear to us. O how much he has done 
for us; how ready he is to do all things in us! Who was it 
raised up all the righteous men of old to be our patterns? 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, 
Prophets, Kings, Apostles, Martyrs, in every age. Who was 
it raised them up to maintain the truth for us?—the oly 
Ghost. Who inspired the whole Bible in every jot and tittle? 
—the Holy Ghost. By whom did the Virgin Mary conceive 
our Divine Redeemer?—by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Who raised him from the dead?—he was quickened by the 
Spirit. Who called forth witnesses in each age of the Church 
of Christ; Christian fathers, Waldenses, Lollards, Reformers, 
Puritans, and faithful men to this day?—the Holy Ghost has 
thus blessed the world, and conveyed to us the truths of God. 
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And is he not the spirit of grace? Who convinces of sin, en- 
lightens the mind, quickens, regenerates, converts, sanctifies, 
consoles, and produces in us all the fruits of righteousness?— 
the Holy Ghost. Well then is he called the Spirit of Grace. 
O may you feel its truth in your own heart! 

Equally also is he rue Spirit or Supprication. All real 
prayer is entirely his work in the heart. “We know not what 
to pray for as we ought; but the Holy Spirit helpeth our in- 
firmities, and maketh intercession for us.”” This he does in a 
vast variety of ways, first shewing us our great sinfulness, 
need, and danger; then shewing us what fulness of grace there 
is provided for us. He it is who discovers to us the throne of 
grace set up for us, and with what freedom grace may be ob- 
tained on asking; he enlarges our desires after he has thus pre- 
pared our hearts,—supplies us with cries and fervent desires, 
—puts words, and pleas, and arguments into our mouths, and 
strength into our souls, to continue seeking. O may you know, 
my dear brethren, each in your own heart, what “the fervent 
effectual prayer of a righteous man is!’’—what it is to receive 
faith, and waiting, and longing, and striving in prayer for him; 
in short, what it is to “pray in the Holy Ghost!” 

His ovrpourine on Isragt.—Many are the gracious pro- 
mises thus made, particularly to the Jews. See especially 
Isaiah xliv. 1-5, “Yet now hear, O Jacob my servant, and 
Israel whom I have chosen. Thus saith the Lord that made 
thee, and formed thee from the womb, which will help thee; 
fear not, O Jacob, my servant, and thou Jerusalem whom I 
have chosen; for I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry ground. I will pour my spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing on @hine offspring.” And then 
there follows a description of the blessed effects produced by 
it. So again, Joel ii. 23, “Be glad then ye children of Zion, 
and rejoice in the Lord your God, for he hath given you the 
former rain moderately, and he will cause to come down for 
you the rain, the former rain and the latter rain in the first- 
month.?? But there is here a more special application of the 
promise to the house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem; 
and no doubt this will also have a literal fulfilment. In the 
time mentioned both in Ezra (ii. 63) and Nehemiah (vil. 65), 
“when the priest shall stand up with Urim and Thummim,”’ 
the genealogies of the families shall all be divinely revealed, 
and the house of David clearly distinguished from others as 
the royal line of princes. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, also, 
as dwelling in the chief city, and most exposed in the last 
trials of the Jews, seem to be the first blessed. What a type 
has the Divine Spirit here furnished us with of those brought 
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into the family of the Messiah. See the sons of David, Amnon, 
Absalom, and Adonijah; and see the first followers of David, 
“every one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him;” 1 Sam. xxii. 2: and learn the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to us sinners. ‘Truly of our Lord Christ was it 
said, “this man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.’? And 
what were the inhabitants of Jerusalem when our Lord was 
crucified. Those who said, “Away with him, crucify him, 
his blood be on us and on our children.’? O wondrous grace, 
that for such our Lord prayed on the cross, and on such the 
Lord should pour out of his spirit, and bestow the riches of 
his grace! Let us never think there is a Jew so prejudiced, 
so guilty, as to be beyond the reach of this infinite love. Let 
us never think our sins have placed us beyond the reach of his 
pardoning mercy, and the fullest outpouring of his grace. 

THE TIME OF ITS FULFILMENT IS YET FUTURE.—First fruits 
there were indeed of this on the day of Pentecost, when 3000 
souls were “pricked in their hearts, and said, Men and brethren 
what shall we do?”? and were baptized in the name of Christ. 
But the large mass of the nation rejected him. The full out- 
pouring of the Spirit is yet to come. 

Our prophecy also is clearly connected with other times yet 
unarrived; when all nations, as we read in the former verses, 
“shall come against Jerusalem;” when Jerusalem shall be “a 
burdensome stone to all people, and all that burden themselves 
with it shall be cut to pieces.”? The Jews are yet to be re- 
stored, restored mainly in an unconverted state. The nations 
of the earth are yet to join together in a war against the Jews, 
and in a future siege of Jerusalem, and their armies to perish 
there. These things are fully described here, and in the 38th 
and 39th of Ezekiel, and in the 3d Joel; as also in their hea- 
venly aspect in the book of Revelation. This is the war of 
Armageddon, as described in the 19th of Revelation. And at 
this time, probably now very rapidly approaching, shall be 
fulfilled the prediction Ezek. xxxix. 28, “Then shall they 
know that Iam the Lord their God which caused them to be 
led into captivity among the heathen, but I have gathered them 
into their own land, and have left none of them any more 
there,”’ (not one Jew ungathered from the heathen.) “Neither 
will I hide my face any more from them, for I have poured 
out my spirit upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord God.” 
Nothing can be more clear than that these predictions have 
yet to be accomplished. In every Jew sojourning in a Gentile 
land, we behold it unfulfilled, 
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2. THE OBJECT OF ISRAEL’S CONTEMPLATION. 


“They shall look on me whom they have pierced.”’ 

As soon as the Spirit is given to them, at once they look to 
Jesus. This corresponds to the office of the Divine Spirit, as 
described by our Lord, John xvi. “If I depart, I will send 
the Comforter to you. And when he is come he will convince 
the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment. He 
shall glorify me, for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew 
it unto you.”? Notice, 

1. THE PRESENT OBJECT OF THE JEWS’ EXPECTATION.— 
How low are they fallen! On what grovelling objects do they 
now fix their minds? “They all look to their own way, every 
one for his gain from his quarter.” They are a proverb and 
a bye-word for their covetousness, and degradation, and mise- 
rable employments. The ‘precious sons of Zion, comparable 
to fine gold, how are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, the 
work of the hands of the potter.”” They desire still a merely 
visible kingdom, and an earthly glory, and to have a worldly 
pre-eminence above all nations. Spiritual blessedness, righ- 
teousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, is little in their 
thoughts. Their guilt in rejecting the Messiah is yet wholly 
unacknowledged by them asa nation. They still count Jesus, 
their own Messiah, a deceiver. When they are again in part 
restored also, they will still be in a self-righteous state. They 
are regarded in the 66th Isaiah as building a temple, and glory- 
ing in it; as making their sacrifices, and trusting in them; 
“Yea they have chosen,” says the Lord by Isaiah, “their own 
ways, and their soul delighted in their abominations; [ also 
will choose their delusions, and bring their fears upon them.” 
Following their false christs, false teachers and leaders, and 
expecting mere carnal and earthly glories, their last troubles 
come upon them, exceeding even their former troubles, so that 
two-thirds are described as cut off, and the third part only 
brought to a real repentance, in this last furnace of affliction, 
at length call on the Lord, and are fully saved from their ene- 
mies. 

2. THE ENTIRE CHANGE WHICH IS HERE FoRETOLD.—It 
begins in the spirit of prayer, arising from the greatness of 
their trouble. As Jeremiah predicts, “Alas for that day is 
great, so that none is like it; it is the time of Jacob’s trouble, 
but he shall be saved out of it;?? Jer. xxx. 7. And he after- 
wards (xxxi. 9) tells us how, saying, “They shall come with 
weeping, and with supplications will I lead them.”? As they 
first rejected Moses, and then he became their deliverer and 
their glory, when they put themselves under his charge; so 
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will it be as to our Lord Jesus Christ. He who is now count- 
ed as a deceiver, is yet to be the glory of his people Israel. 
His kingdom now is disregarded, because it is an inward king- 
dom, veiled and hidden from the eyes of men, and which, 
without conversion, cannot be truly discerned; “except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.’? It will 
then be seen in its real excellence, full of spiritual blessedness 
and heavenly glory, for the Jews will have the stony heart 
removed, a heart of flesh given; a new heart and a new spirit 
put within them. O what a veil of darkness will be removed, 
what scales of darkness will fall from their eyes, when they 
behold the long rejected and despised Jesus as their own, their 
true, their ever-glorious Messiah! How it will open all the 
beauties and glories of the divine character to them! What a 
reality it will give to their types and sacrifices! What a view 
of the abomination of self-exaltation, of self-righteousness, and 
pride! What a preparation for their being “a peculiar treasure 
unto God above all people, a kingdom of priests, and a holy 
nation!’? And then how great the glories of their future state! 
The Scriptures labour for figures and expressions to describe 
it. “Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee. Thou shalt be a crown of glory in 
the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of thy 
God. I will make you a name and a praise among all the 
people of the earth.” 

Tuer view or Crrist’s Atonement is, however, special- 
ly pointed out as the great object of their contemplation. And 
no wonder. Jehovah himself says, “They shall look upon 
me whom they have pierced.”’ Where can a sight be beheld 
comparable to this. Vhe Lord of all worlds in a human form! 
What grace and condescension thus to humble himself! The 
Lord of all worlds, in this form, nailed to the tree by his own 
creatures, his own people, whom he came specially to save 
and to bless, to exalt and to honour! This object, then, at- 
tracts every eye; just as in the time of the deep trouble of the 
brethren of Joseph in Egypt, their conscience flashed in their 
faces, and they said one to another, “We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul 
when he besought us, and we would not hear, therefore is this 
distress come upon us.’? But O how much more will it affect 
them when, not a brother merely, but their own eagerly ex- 
pected and long waited for Messiah, their Lord and their King, 
as well as their brother, whom they valued at thirty pieces of 
silver, the price of a slave (Exod. xxi. 32), and crowned with 
thorns, beat with stripes, spit upon, reviled, stripped naked, 
and fixed with nails to the tree, and thus pierced, and scorned, 
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and crucified, they killed the Prince of Life—when this de- 
spised one is seen to be their God, their own God and Saviour. 

And then they contemplate all this suffering on his part asa 
sacrifice to put away their sins. While they gaze on their 
once wounded Saviour, at length they will say, “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.”? They will behold a full atonement 
made for their own sins, and for all sin of all men. They will 
say, what the beloved disciple who stood by the cross while he 
was pierced has said, “He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.”’ 

Their memory of national guilt will then be deep, abiding, 
humbling, and quickening. How often in the Scriptures is 
this view of Israel brought before us. The goodness of God 
humbling them, and effectually at last bringing them to true 
repentance. ‘That thou mayest remember and be confounded, 
and never open thy mouth any more, when I am pacified to- 
ward thee for all that thou hast done, saith the Lord;’’ Ezek. 
xvi. 63. “Ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for all 
your evils that ye have committed;” Ezek. xx. 43. 

O brethren, what a lesson is this to us Gentiles, not to 
neglect Christ and his salvation, as the Jews have done, lest 
our guilt be greater than theirs, and our punishment and our 
misery parallel with theirs. Remember how, in allusion to 
this very piercing of Christ, it is foretold, not only with re- 
ference to the Jews, but to all nations, ‘‘Behold, he cometh 
with clouds, and every eye shall see him, they also which 
pierced him, and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of 
him.” The world’s redemption is not by its goodness, but in 
the conviction of its vile ingratitude towards its only and 
Divine Saviour. 


3. THEIR GODLY SORROW. 


“And they shall mourn for him as one mourneth for his only 
son, and shall be in bitterness for him as one that is in bitter- 
ness for his first born.”’ 

Tur source or Tuts GopLy sorrow isa pierced Immanuel, 
a view of Christ crucified applied to the heart by the Spirit of 
Grace; and none other but a pierced Saviour can realize this 
promise to Jew or to Gentile. Jesus of Nazareth nailed to the 
tree and pierced, is therefore clearly the Messiah predicted 
here. He alone is God and man; he alone is the Son of 
David who was pierced by the Jews. They shall see this, 
they shall feel this; and O what compunctions of heart will the 
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knowledge of it really felt give to them! They shall mourn 
for him, as having suffered by their sin; that they by wicked 
hands crucified and slew him. ‘Their national guilt in crucify- 
ing Christ will be the great spring of their national sorrow at 
their conversion. It is the feeling of deepest grief in the suf- 
ferings of the most beloved object. When David had com- 
mitted his fearful crimes of adultery and murder, all other sins 
were lost in the blaze of his ingratitude to God, and rebellion 
against him, so that he exclaims, “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight;’’ so will the 
Jews in this day view their sin in crucifying their beloved 
Messiah. And say not the Jews now living had no hand in 
it. It is a sin continued to the present day, and the present 
generation, not only by the saying of their forefathers, ‘his 
blood be on us and on our children,” but also by their own 
yet persevered in rejection of Christ. O how will they apply 
David’s words and say, “Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O 
God, thou God of my salvation, and my tongue shall sing 
aloud of thy righteousness.”? The deed of the cross has yet 
to exert its liveliest power in producing godly sorrow in the 
Jewish nation. 

THE DEPTHS OF THIS SORROW deserve also our consideration: 
‘cas one mourneth for his only son.”? Christ is the only be- 
gotten Son of God. Christ is the first born of many brethren, 
and they bring now all those tender relations into their own 
sympathies and feelings; and in the strength of such love, 
aggravate their own past sinfulness in their minds, and imbitter 
their sorrows, just as we see persons to do in deep and real 
grief, dwelling on every thing that increases their sorrow. 
The way in which they now view Jesus is, he is dear to us as 
an only son: O yes, the glory of Israel is Jesus of Nazareth, 
and his very name among them shall be David, the beloved. 
And their eighteen hundred years’ rejection of him, and the 
deed which their forefathers did to him, and they have so long 
approved, shall at length fill them with the intense sorrow of 
a parent weeping for an only son. They have in past days 
thus mourned on account of their national judgments (Jer. vi. 
26; Amos vill. 10). But this their last sorrow here predicted 
is not the sorrow of the world, that worketh death, but ‘a 
godly sorrow that worketh repentance unto salvation not to be 
repented of:” deep bitterness there is in it, as for the first born; 
but it is like the bitter weeping of Peter when he went out 
from denying his Lord, which precedes complete restoration. 
Most extensive it is; each family weeps apart, and their wives, 
and it reaches families of families; but it is followed by a foun- 
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tain opened for sin and uncleanness, and the full recovery of 
Israel. 

Irs rruir is most blessed. How the evangelical prophet 
speaks, when, with such redoubled earnestness, he is taught to 
ery, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people; speak ye comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned, for she hath received of 
the Lord’s hands double for all her sins.”? Blessed is the fruit 
that flows from this mourning. Israel becomes, instead of a 
proud, self-righteous nation, humble, meek, and lowly. Israel 
becomes, instead of a self-justifying nation, a nation acknow- 
Jedging its sinfulness, and justifying only God; instead of a 
bitter, persecuting enmity towards other nations, Israel be- 
comes a nation full of zeal to spread the good tidings of the 
dying Saviour to all the world. Instead of hatred of Christ 
and his name, his truth and his people, Israel becomes full of 
ardent attachment to Jesus, and the largest love to every 
human being. Instead of hardening their hearts in unbelief, 
they become the most confiding of all nations in the truth of 
God. Instead of being remarkable for a revolting heart, they 
alone of all the nations revolt and backslide no more, and remain 
the camp of the saints and the beloved city, in the midst of the 
last apostasy, before the final judgment of all the dead. Righte- 
ousness and love become their stamped character for ever. 
Such is the fruit of their godly sorrow im spiritual graces, and 
blessedness to themselves. 

And what its fruit is in their national honour and exaltation, 
and what its fruit is in blessedness to the whole earth, is the 
theme of many an inspired prophecy from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. The Redeemer has then a throne on which he can sit,— 
a nation over whom he can reign,—a city in which he can 
dwell,—“and the name of the city shall be, the Lord is there; 
for Jerusalem shall be the city of the great King, and the whole 
earth shall be filled with his glory.”’ 

But I must hasten to bring before you the rich pracTIcAL 
LEssons with which this subject abounds. 

1. Tue SprrirvuaL use oF THE Doctrine or TRiInITY.— 
This doctrine here is very apparent. All the power of the 
prophecy is in Jesus being Jehovah. All the change in the 
Jewish nation is by the Spirit poured out upon them. All 
spiritual blessings have their source in the Father’s love. The 
Trinity comes, not merely as a theory, but with a rich cluster 
of blessings; not merely in the New Testament—it is inter- 
woven with all the prophecies and promises of the sacred 
volume. It is full of unction and comfort, full of practical use — 
and daily benefit. 
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2, PRAYER FOR THE ovUTPOURING oF Gop’s SpiriT is a 
practical lesson clearly taught us here. Why is the promise 
given, but to lead to prayer? I will yet for this be enquired 
of by the house of Israel to do it for them. 

And, truly blessed is the thought that God is now leading 
both Jews and Gentiles to prayer, and it is not impossible but 
that a mutual agreement may speedily take place between them 
to pray together, at least, at stated times, for those blessings 
which God has promised to the Jews, and which, all Christians 
long that they should have. 

3. Farru in CurisT cRruciFIED is a practical lesson taught 
with great distinctness in this passage, As when the Jews be- 
held the brazen serpent, lifted up on the pole in the wilderness, 
they were healed of the poison of the fiery serpent—so, look- 
ing to Jesus, hung on the tree for their sins, shall they be 
healed of the more poisonous bite of Satan, by unbelief causing 
to them more venomous and deadly destruction. As they 
view God manifest in the flesh, wounded and pierced by their 
sins, they will be saved. Look unto me and be ye saved, all 
ye ends of the earth. 

4. THe FURTHERANCE OF THE PREACHED GOSPEL IS a 
farther practical lesson. The sum of the gospel is Christ 
crucified—not to be reserved or hidden as the Jesuits did in 
China, and some alas! even in England would advise; but to 
be preached Firsy vr aux as St. Paul did, «I delivered to you 
first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures.’’ As he is thus set before 
men lifted up on the cross, he will draw all men to him. No 
other way is given to us for the conversion of men than pro- 
claiming far and wide the glorious gospel of the grace of God. 

5. TENDER COMPASSION FOR THE JEWS. ‘This is our pro- 
per feeling towards our elder brother of Israel. “Thy servants 
take pleasure in her stones. It pitieth them to see her in the 
dust.”” Think of their past sufferings; think of their coming 
anguish and mourning. Think that we have been received 
through their rejection; by their fall salvation is come to us. 
And if one spark of ingenuous feeling be left in our bosom, it 
must fill us with tender emotions of sympathy and commisera- 
tion for our long rejected brethren of the house of Israel. 

6. ConripENT HOPE oF IsRAEL’s CONVERSION is the last 
lesson which I would bring. Nota shadow of doubt should 
remain on our minds that all Israel shall yet be saved; that 
they have not been so long spared, and preserved amidst such 
mighty evils as those through which they have passed, but 
with a design full of mercy and goodness to them in the end. 
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They shall be grafted in again. They shall glory in Jesus 
their Lord, they shall be a full blessing to the whole earth. 

Let us then help forward this to the utmost of our means 
and power. Thanks be unto our God for all the contributions 
that have been offered up already. All glory to his name for 
any interest which has been excited on this occasion in the 
minds of the inhabitants of this city on this subject. May it 
spread throngh every part of the nation. Let Edinburgh set 
an example to be followed by their brethren through the whole 
kingdom; that England, Scotland, and Ireland may be united 
in one combined effort to give to the Jews those blessings 
which they once conveyed to us. . 
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PREFACE. 


Miss Jane C. divided her indoor hours into three parts: the housekeeping and 
‘dinner-ordering cares of life claimed one part; hearing two younger sisters say their 
‘lessons a second part; and during the third and most delightful remainder she would 
lock herself up in her bedroom, and move on the marker of Russell’s «‘ Modern 
Europe” at the rate of never less than fifteen pages an hour, and sometimes more. 

Being so vexatious as to ask wherein her satisfaction consisted, I was told—in the 
‘thought that she did her duty; that she kept her resolution, and exercised self. 
denial; that she read as much as the best educated of her friends; that continually 
fewer histories remained to read; that labour sweetened leisure, and that she hoped 
one day to excel in literature. 

A few torturing questions elicited that all the labour, all the self-denial, and all 
the resolution aforesaid, had not produced any sensible increase, or more than a 
vague but anxious expectation, of available information, love of study, confidence 
in society, or mental improvement. In short, my very deserving friend was all but 
convinced that there was some truth in the everlasting annoying remark of a certain 

jealous and idle companion, that she was « stupefying her brains for no good.” 

A few days after I received a letter, from which I extract the following :— 

«Vl tell you what :—I will never forgive your vexatious sifting of my ways and 

“means of reading, if you do not sit down and write me a list of books which wild 
do me good; and such plans and contrivances of study as may enable me to 
improve as fast as you say that my incessant toil and trouble deserve. Now, 
mind—I’ll follow your plan to the letter, and if it does not succeed, the fault must 
be yours.” 

Fin reply, I gave half an hour’s instructions, which led to such an inerease in the 
knowledge, the entertainment, the habits of reflection, and sense of improvement of 
my pupil, that, after modifying the same instructions to suit the taste and capacity of 
other literary young ladies and literary young gentlemen, and after putting their 


yalue repeatedly to the test, I venture to publish them in the following pages. 
J, 


Bath, May 15, 1844. 


SUMMARY OF COURSE OF ENGLISH READING. 


How to study 
HISTORY generally, 21. 
of Brrrain generally, 22. An outline of the whole, and particular instructions for making our 
fort, or strong point, one of six memorable eras; viz. 


1. Till the Conquest. 
2. Middle ages—fewdal system—chivalry—crusades. 


3. Commencement of Modern History, as marked by printing,—gunpowder,—the 
compass,—discovery of America,—Colonial System,—Reformation. 


4, The Civil Wars. 
5, The Revolution of 1688. 


6. From George III. to the present time, J. From 1660 to the French Revolution, 
with special instructions for studying, e pe aC axe hee evening eer : 
of Moprern Evrore generally, 27. Particular instructions for making our fort or strong point, | 
one of seven eras; Viz. | 


. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, | 
The Revival of Learning. | 
. The Religious Wars in the Low Countries. 
. The Thirty Years’ War. ; 
. The French Revolution. 
. History of America and the West. 

7. British India and other Colonies. 
of Rome, advice addressed to youths while yet at school; or 
to candidates for scholarships, oh tel 
to candidates for University honours and Fellowships, 32, 37. 


* to ladies and general readers, 32, 37. 
light and entertaining study of, 33. 


of GREEcE, advice addressed to youths reading for scholarships, 33, 37. 
to candidates for University honours and Fellowships, 34, 37. 
to ladies and general readers, 36, 37. 
light and entertaining study of, 37 


of Man, 40. 
The Wonders of Creation and Natural Phenomena, 42. 
The Arts, Sciences, Literature, and comparative superiority of different Nations, 42. 
Notice of most interesting and exciting Narratives of Land and Sea, 43. 
The Manners and Customs, and the general state of different Nations, 43. 
The Politics, Institutions, and Economy of Nations, 43. 
The Ruins of Ancient Cities and Antiquities, 43. . 
Works, entertaining and illustrative of Classical and Sacred Literature, 44. 
Preparatory to a Tour in Britain, or on the Continent, 44. 


SPorwns 


Most pleasantly and profitably, by illustrated books, 44, 45. 


PHILOSOPHY, Morat,, PorrricaL, Menrat,—Metaphysics,—Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Phrenology, | 
Physiolog y, 45, 48. | 


THE FINE ARTS, by a method very easy and entertaining, 48, 
PAmntine,—Elements of Criticism, History of ae &e. 48. 
ScuLrruRs, 5 
ARCHITECTURE, 51. | 


THE SCRIPTURES, in six Divisions, viz. 


J. The Text,—the Word, (comparing passages,—interesting illustration,—repeating, | 
—writing proofs,—Scriptural common-place book.) 


Commentaries and Notes. 
Biblical Antiquities,—Jewish History,—Translations. 


Doctrines,—Articles,—the Prayer Book,—Books for Controversialists,—Defence 
of the Church. 


. The principal Writers in order: 


ao Fp 


. The Schoolmen. 

. The Reformers. 

. The Successors of the Reformers. 

. The Non-conformists. 

. The Divines of the Restoration and Revolution. 
. Modern Writers. 


Subdivisions of the prin- 


| 

| 

. The Fathers, | 

| 

| 

cipal Writers. | 


HOOP wwe 


6. Practical Books, for the Closet. 
POETRY,—Criticism,—Taste, 57, 58. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in all its Branches,—Notice of simple Treatises, 58. 


How to remember what we read,—Rules simple and practicable, 39. 
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A COURSE 


OF 


ENGLISH READING. 


Aut the world would allow that a traveller would 
pass more easily from any one point to any other 
point by having a distinct picture of the road before 
he started. All the world would approve of a tra- 
yeller’s stopping once or twice in his journey, and 
asking himself, ‘To what place am I going?’ and 
‘Tg this the best way to reach it?’’. But how many 
myriads in this world aforesaid do set out on the long 
and intricate road of life without a map, and, while 
they can only keep moving, never stop to ask whe- 
ther they are in their latitude or out of it. So blindly 
do men run after all the imaginary prizes of life, and 
just as blindly do they pursue any one of them. Con- 
sider intellectual pursuits. Many young persons have 
said to me, ‘‘I should so like to possess general in- 
formation, and to be well read, like our very amusing 
friend. Is it not strange that, amidst all the toils of 
a most engrossing : 
quire so much knowledge on every subject ?”’ 

“Not at all; a few minutes a day, well employed, 
will be quite enough.” 

‘s Really I do not find it so. What I read very 
rarely interests me; sO I forget nearly as fast as I 
read, and grow more and more confused.”’ 

<< Tg little interest, and too much confusion! Real- 
ly you have enough to complain of. Do you know 
that this may constitute all the difference between 
your acquirements and those of our friend ?”’ 

“<But he is so clever.” 

«© Gan he do as much in one hour as you can in 
six?’’ 

<‘No! Lam sure he cannot. I see your argument. 
I know you are going to remind me I have more than 
six times the number of hours to study.”’ 

‘Ts there no one subject on which you feel your- 
self equal to him? Think of gardening, drawing, 
scriptural reading,”’ &c. 

‘© True, but I am so fond of the subjects ; for 

“© You would say your attention never flags, and 
your memory never fails.’’ 

“Just so. But I am not so fond of some other 
subjects, which still I very much wish to know.”’ 

«But do you not remember a time when you were 
not so fond even of these favourite subjects ?”’ 

« Certainly ; you would infer therefore i 

‘‘T would infer what I positively have experienced 
both in myself and others, that we may acquire a fond- 
ness and interest for study, and that under good guid- 
ance it is hardly ever too late to begin.” 

« And the advice you intend to give me is founded 

9 


7 


on . . a 

‘¢Tg founded on certain simple and self-evident 
means of creating an interest in all we read, and thus 
insuring attention, and consequently memory. Sup- 
pose you wished to nourish a man’s body, you would 
say, ‘Feed him.’ ‘ But he does not digest. 
bably he has no appetite 2” ©VYes; he will eat some 
few things.’ ‘Then choose these 
appetite, and by that judge when and what he can 
aL PE I Is aera, mind 


profession, he can find time to ac- | 


‘ Pro- | 


few; attend to his , 
| shall I read Russell’s Modern Europe ?”’ 


+ attend to the curiosity, | 


which is the appetite of the mind, and be sure that 
whatever the mind receives with avidity will tend to 
its maturity and strength.”’ 

In this way I have reasoned with many of my 
friends: I have had the satisfaction of seeing my ad- 
vice followed, and attended with more success than I 
ever anticipated. One pupil in particular is now pre- 
sent to my mind, and that a lady—a circumstance 
most encouraging to all who distrust their own abili- 
ties—and it is her experience especially which induces 
me to think that the same adyice may be generally 
useful. My prescriptions, I trust, are not like the 


| panacea of the day, the same for all patients in all 


stages; but such as, being based on the same prin- 
ciples of mental health, are nicely modified to suit 


every age and constitution. If my rules seem’ ob- 


vious, and what all well-educated persons may be 
presumed to know, I answer, Do we not often hear 
readers say, I like a book that begins at the beginning 
of asubject—that presumes not that I have know- 
ledge, but that I am generale ignorant? Tfave the 
best informed never searched for information, though 
with affected indiflerence—they would not, on any ac- 
count, be seen to do so—even in a child’s story-book, 
or penny catechism? Hesiod, as quoted by Aristotle, 
divides the world into three classes:—the first have 
sense of their own; the second use the sense of their 
neighbours; the third do neither one nor the other. 
Now all the advice I have to offer is addressed to the 
second class, with a slight hope and a sincere desire 
to make converts of the third. As to arrangement, 
I will not promise to be very exact. As a traveller 
in the boundless fields of literature, I shall take the 
privilege of describing fair flowers and curiosities as 
they occurred to me, and to quote the very words of 
many fellow-travellers, some pointing out my way, and 
some asking theirs. Full well I. know that a man 
who will stand forth like a witness in acourt of justice, 
and say not what he thinks, but what he knows and 
has seen, and sometimes what effect these occurrences 
produced upon his mind, may find his humble testi- 
mony decide knotty questions and promote high pur- 
poses he knew not of. Thus, by truth copied from 
the plain tablets of memory, do I resolve to try so to 
lay down the law that each may find his own case, 
and to hold up a mirror in which every man may see 
himself. 

The first case that occurs to me—the case of nearly 
all who have the ambition, but not the method, to be 
literary characters—is the following :—A young lady 
of great intelligence asked, ‘* What would you re- 
commend me to read?” 

“That depends on what you have been reading 
lately—the new matter must assimilate with the old, 
or it will not digest.”’ 

‘Well, then, I have read nearly all Hume and 
Smollett, and I want to know some more of the his- 
tory of England, and the continental nations too— 
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ground-plan for your historical edifice. Will you be 
able to build up in proportion? Remember the 
Tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues. A 
dozen and a half of thick volumes! Can you re- 
member all this ?”’ 

‘¢Ohno. The worst of it is I cannot remember even 
common facts, succession of kings, wars and peace, 
and the like, which even children know from their 
little books. I was so long over Hume, that I forgot 
the first part before I had read the last.”’ 

‘© And if you had only read the child’s history 
through twice, you would possess more real know- 
ledge at the present moment.”’ 

This was allowed: my pupil also agreed that Hume 
dwelt too long on some topics in which she felt no in- 
terest, and too little on others; that with all long 
histories it was difficult to grasp the outline of events 
so comprehensively as to enjoy the advantage of com- 
paring one period with another, and that in proportion 
as these defects caused her interest to be less, it re- 
quired her perseverance to be greater. An admission 
which called to mind the expression of another litera- 
ry pilgrim, who exclaimed from the very slough of 
despair, ‘‘ What am I to try next—I have waded 
through two volumes of Russell, and am heartily tired 
by a third 2” 

I now took a sheet of paper and drew what was 
intended for an historical tree. The trunk bore in 
straggling capitals the words Hume and Smollett ; 
and in smaller letters the names of the sovereigns, 
each of whom was allowed a space commensurate 
with hisreign. ‘‘ Here,’’ I said, ‘‘ you have one con- 
tinuous history, as it were, the stem and prop, or the 
connected chain of your knowledse:—a less sub- 
stantial supporter than Hume would do as well at 
present, because you scem to have forgotten (which is 
about the same thing as never having read) his His- 
tory.. I wish you to have a comprehensive knowledge 
of this whole chain, so take the History of England! 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
one small duodecimo of 140 pages, price ls. 3d. This 
you may know thoroughly in four or five days; and 
afterwards keep it in mind by writing out the answers 
of the questions given at the end. In this way your 
chain of history will be connected, and you may learn 
to run over in your mind all the events from Queen 
Boadicea to Queen Victoria without the book; at least 
I have known children of ten years of age do so.”’ 

‘¢'Then what shall I do with Hume ?”’ 

“T’ll tell you: Hume’s history will strengthen 
particular parts of this fine chain I have mentioned, 
and make the imaginary trunk the thicker and better 
able to bear leaves and support the weight of branches. 
You will guess that by the leaves and offshoots I 
mean biographies and other works read in connection ; 
the desire for which will be excited by this chain of 
reading, or grow out of the tree of history.’’ 

“But how am I to do this, and with amusement 
too; for you promised it should be amusing, and with 
less bootless labour than I have been enduring hither- 
to. for my studies have been literally ‘bubble, bubble, 
toil and trouble ?’”’ 

“Tell me, first, what destre or curiosity has grown 
out of your chain of reading ?”’ 

‘Why, I have a curiosity to know more of Ridley, 
Cranmer, and those glorious martyrs.”’ 

‘« First cast your eve over the three or four pages 
of Mary’s reign in the little history, you will then 
have avivid recollection of their times; and then read 
a separate account of these champions of Christen- 
dom in some other books.”’ 

“Just so; but then must I go through four or five 
volumes of the Reformation 2”’ 

‘« There is no kind of necessity ; continue to read 
about the martyrs as long as your curiosity lasts. 
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You may find a short mention of them in a Cyclo- 
pedia or Biographical Dictionary ;? or you may turn 
toa full and graphic account in Southey’s Book of the 
Church, by help of the Index. See, I keep my pro- 
mise; when ‘toil and trouble begins or interest ends,’ 
I say, stop and read something else.”’ 

My friend was laudably solicitous as to whether all 
this was sound advice: she thought ‘‘ that where there 
was no pain, there would be no cure ;’’ so besides 
urging my own experience, I sought and found au- 
thority, and that, by the way, in a book in which au- 
thority may be found on subjects almost as multifa- 
rious as we would expect in a famous book purporting 
to treat De quolibet ente et multis aliisrebus; ‘‘ about 
every thing in the world,,and many other things 
besides.”’ 

Dr. Johnson said that for general improvement a 
man should read whatever his immediate inclination 
prompted him to take up: he added, ‘‘ What we read 
with inclination makes a much stronger impression. 
If we read without inclination, half the mind is em- 
ployed in fixing the attention, so there is but one half 
to be employed on what we read;’’? and this the 
Doctor said when sixty-seven years had rolled over 
his sober head. 

This was a case in point; but I soon found one 
bearing still more forcibly on my argument.* ‘‘Idle- 
ness is a disease which must be combated; but I 
would not advise a rigid adherence to a particular 
plan of study.’’ My plan requires no rigid adherence, 
but allows full latitude, as the Doctor goes on to re- 
quire. ‘‘T, myself, have never persisted in any plan 
for two days together. A man ought to read just as 
inclination leads him, for what he reads as a task will 
do him little good.”"—Vol. ii. p. 213. 

My advice will not, I trust, be found at variance 
with that of the Doctor: I would give to power all 
the direction of method without cramping the strong 
spring of inclination. Where two books, or two 
courses of reading, are equally amusing, there is no 
hardship in being ordered to choose the one which is 
the more improving. 

This advice was followed. A few evenings after, 
I found my pupil had read with the sharp edge of 
curiosity, and so, of course, had digested lives of 
Ridley and Cranmer, and, which I anticipated, had 
become curious still further about Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., and Mary. ‘* What!’’ Isaid; ‘‘ how came 
these characters to interest you more to-day than 
when you read of them in Hume?’’ ‘+ Because,”’ 
was the natural reply, ‘‘ the association was different. 
T care more about those who fought or befriended the 
pope, than about men who lost heads or won crowns, 
to say nothing of long chapters about primogeniture, 
in which, by the way, our friend is so accurate ; but 
I understand it is only from association with his law 
books.’’ It was now seen what I meant, that every 
person has a kind of peculiar curiosity, on attention to 
the dictates of which his memory and improvement 
depend. 

This curiosity is an appetite which ‘‘srows by 
what it feeds on.’’ Let me relate another passage 
from my perceptorial diary :—‘‘ A most wonderfully 
retentive memory has that Captain Evans we met 
yesterday : he talks on every subject; I only wonder 
that Mr. Wood, when here on his circuit, did not 
seem to think more of him.’’ ‘‘T should wonder more 
if he did; the captain talks for effect: he has more 
vanity than love of literature: you would take Mr. 
Wood’s opinion of him;” and he remarked what a 
bore the man was; that he went away like a steam- 
engine in his own line, but clogged the moment he 
got off of it; pursued no game but what he himself 
had started. and could fight but badly on his own 
ground, and was no match for the poorest antagonist 
on any other. Strangely enough. there was another 
person in the same company, of known depth and 
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research, who heard this ‘‘ captain bold’’ without! the same facility in reading facts as observations. 


taking the trouble to correct his facts, or question his 
conclusions; and who also observed the next day he 
‘‘only wished men would not worry their friends in 
the evening with what they had read without under- 
standing the very same morning.’’ How true is the 
observation that men who have not studied some one 
subject as a profession, or with as much assiduity and 
thought as a profession requires, having no standard 
of accuracy, can rarely trust themselves to speak be- 
fore sound men.on any single topic. Lies, whether 
expressed or implied, (and what is affectation but lies in 
astate of solution,) always discourage truth, and the 
humble endeavours of simple honesty: and so in the 
present instance; a youth honourably desirous of 
improvement was almost persuaded by the empty 
pretensions of a shallow reader of what is most aptly 
called the light literature of the day, to wit, not 
weighty enough to survive till the morrow, that the 
knowledge worthy of a proper man is beyond ordi- 
nary ability to attain. j 

Let a vain, chattering character read the latest ar- 
ticle in the ‘‘ United Service Magazine,”’ talk at the 
reading-room door on the contents with some of those 
party gentlemen who are to be seen in every town 
like China jars, or male Caryatides, daily fixtures, 
for fear any stranger should want a clue to the fashion- 
able library ; and with the sum-total of remarks and 
illustrations so collected ; let him talk loud and long to 
the next company he meets, and he will be regarded 
as the man of general information. ‘The ignorant do 
not discover the cheat, and the wise despise too much 
to expose it, or should they venture to qualify the 
general praise, they are called jealous, and pass un- 
regarded. 

*¢ Well,’ said my young friend, ‘‘all I know is, I 
should have felt more comfortable had I known more 
of the subject he was discussing. The last war—Na- 
poleon—Nelson—and the Duke, are matters about 
which I have a very confused and shallow stock of 
information. How should I proceed?—‘ Gurwood’s 
Despatches,’ Alison, volumes of Southey on the 
Peninsula, and others on the Revolution, will take 
me so long, I shall starve for want of knowledge be- 
fore I gain it at this slow rate.” 

He was soon made to understand that these were 
not the books to begin with, and was warned with the 
mention of Robinson Crusoe’s boat, too big to launch, 
and his first plan of a goat-pen, two miles round, 
which would have given him as little property in his 
flock as if he had no pen at all. My friend saw that 
long historical works, and most others, consist of two 
parts :-— 

First, facts. 

Secondly, observations on facts. 

As to the facts, he did not want to know thorough- 
ly all the minutie mentioned in the books above men- 
tioned—a perfect knowledge of a very small portion 
would satisfy him for the present; undoubtedly: nay 
more, a small collection would serve as standards 
round which other ideas might rally, as fixed points, 
for association, in aid of memory, and as links, how- 
ever coarse, to make the chain complete, without a 
break, till time were allowed to substitute links 
stronger and more minute. This youth had also the 
confidence to allow that, by comparison of facts, he 
might discern what were effects and what causes, and 
so have 2 home supply of observations ; for the larger 
stocix of ideas we import the less we grow, and the 
more minds fall out of cultivation. I encouraged him 
with the prospect of becoming in course of time almost 
exclusively his own grower and consumer as to ob- 
srvations : and when books are to be read for culling 
ficts alone, and most observations passed by as being 
akeady known, he saw that cumbrous volumes would 
ineffect be considerably reduced in size, and asked, 
‘fg this the reason I see you witha book on your 
avourite subject, turning over the leaves without 
‘eeming to read five lines out of a page ?’’. -‘* Yes; 
tequently five lines are enough to show what the 

aathor jc coins to observe, and by degrees we obtain 


Did you not see me the other day pass over nearly a 
whole chapter of travels in Russia? ‘I'he reason was 
that the table of contents showed me that it contained 
substantially the same matter as a volume I had just 
before read on the same subject.’’ However, let no 
readers be encouraged by these observations to fall 
into a careless and desultory habit of study. I allow 
them to miss what they already know: I do not say 
what they have already read. Accurate reading and 
reflection are their own reward, by saying time and 
trouble in the end. Sheridan truly remarked, ‘‘ Ine 
stead of always reading, think, think, on every sub- 
ject: there are only a few leading ideas, and these 
we may excogitate for ourselves.’’? While others talk 
of so many hours of study daily, and so many books 
read, those who really improve think of questions 
solved and clear knowledge attained of definite sub- 
jects. ‘‘So, my friend,’’ I continued, ‘to gain con- 
fidence in speaking of Napoleon and-his contempora- 
ries, take first of all a book of facts; doas I did some 
years since, in idle time, by the sea-side:—I took 
Miller’s History of George IIl.,! one double-columned 
volume of 400 pages; giving something like an epi- 
tome of the newspapers, from 1760 to 1820, and 
bearing on each page, in two or three places, lines in 
capitals, drawing attention to the respective topics, 
as in pages 332 and 333; Advance of the British into 
Spain, under Sir John Moore; again, Sir J. Moore’s 
Retreat; again, Battle of Corunna, and Death of 
Moore.”’ 

1 commenced at p. 207, which gave the history of 
the end of the year 1789: I wrote on the top of every 
page ‘a. D. 17—, or a. D. 18-—,”’ and in this manner 
my book became a ready book of reference for any 
newspaper allusion to the days of our fathers. A few 
days’ reading took me through the 200 pages which 
gave the history from the beginning of the Revolution 
tothe death of George III. Still I intended to read 
the same two or three times more. I was in haste to 
complete, as I say, my chain in a fair, substantial way 
first, and strensthen it afterwards. JI did not read 
from end to end; but when tired, I used to dip into 
interesting parts, such as victories and state trials; 
so this history suited me in all humours, whether as 
a novel or work of memory. It would puzzle any 
one to guess what parts made most impression on my 
memory: they were not ‘‘the moving incidents by 
flood and field,” but facts which others might have 
overlooked,.and so should I, only they happened at 
different times to have formed the subject of conver- 
sation in my presence, and thus became matters of 
special interest to me. Remember there is a maxim 
among lawyers, that private reading makes little im- 
pression till legal practice shows its use, and fixes 
attention to important points. Daily intercourse with 
men and books serves the general reader as practice 
serves the lawyer; by fixing attention, it insures me- 
mory. Nor is this the only point of comparison. Do 
you think any lawyer’s knowledge can comprehend 
all the ponderous volumes in Lincoln’s Inn library, 
and these, to the uninitiated, scem equally deserving 
of study? Certainly not. ‘Then how do they know 
which to choose as most useful for preparing to meet 
and answer all cases that occur? Practice shows the 
nature of the general demand, and this, almost exclu- 
sively, they prepare to supply. So the general reader, 
like the lawyer, must study to be strong on those 
points on which not only his own consciousness but 
the strength of those he encounters shows his weak- 
ness. This leads me to remark why the same book 
may be read again and again with continually m- 
creasing interest and profit, because the interval be- 
tween each reading will call attention to a new order 
of facts, and elicit a new series of conclusions. All 
this I draw faithfully from the history of the progress 
of my own mind. 
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‘And how did you proceed when you had read | 
this part of history once ?’’ 

‘‘T had a friend who was fond of discussing the 
same subject; one who had long lived by the sea, 
conversed with naval officers, listened with me to 
many an hour’s yarn from an old Trafalgar man, 
while cruising in the Rose yacht off Tenby and 
Caldy, and had often surprised me with the apparent 
extent of his knowledge. His conversation added to 
my interest, and made my reading more profitable. 
I then read Southey’s Life of Nelson, and the Life 
of Napoleon, 2 vols., in the Family Library.!. These 
books are quite easy reading, except allusions to the 
history of the times, a knowledge of which is always 
indispensable to one who would read for real im- 
provement; and this knowledge, I would add, makes 
the sound and accurate man, and distinguishes our 
well-read friend from the loquacious captain. On so 
good an opportunity let me add a word of caution. I 
have suggested sometimes ‘to read and skip,’ but to 
skip only the known, not the unknown. These his- 
torical allusions I readily found out, by looking over 
the occurrences of the same year in my history. 
Thus, while the history explained the biography, the 
biography drew attention to the history. True it is 
that all readers may occasionally be at a loss for an 
allusion; if they do their best to explain it, this is 
immaterial; but those literary epicures who touch 
nothing but dainties, and pick all books for the amus- 
ing, will never enjoy a sound intellectual constitution, 
but will acquire an unnatural appetite, no longer a 
criterion of their ability to digest. Once form a 
habit of humouring yourself with reading solely and 
xclusively what pleases at the moment, once blunt 
the natural sense of satisfaction, which to the sound 
mind results from doing things thoroughly, and from 
that moment you have bartered the literary resources 
f a life for the excitement of an hotir. ‘This custom 
of referring to explain allusions, need not check the 
interest of your subject. I often mark on a blank 
leaf a mark of interrogation, and against this set the 
number of the pages containing difficulties, till I have 
nished reading, and then make all the references at 
nee. Even if you should not succeed in your search 
t the time, this practice will fix the difficulties in 
our memory so firmly that you will be on the alert 
or any remark in your subsequent reading that can 
hrow light upon them. And what was the result of 
his line of reading? The result was, that my friend 
yas more surprised at the accuracy of my knowledge 
f his favourite parts of modern history, than I had 
ver been of his; and even touching naval history, 
e could tell me little that Idid not know. Now, 
bserve, this was an idle man who had nothing to do 
but to read every periodical or new publication of 
terest; he had read dozens of volumes on the topics 
onwhich I hadread but three. At the time I was sur- 
prised; but observation has since made me fully alive 
o these seeming anomalies, My knowledge, I knew, 
was shallow, but his no longer seemed deep. This 
gave me confidence. Ihave since found that there 
| re very, very few general readers, who are so strong 
n any one topic, that a man of ordinary ability, with 
ethod in his application—a method which in these 
pages I hope to impart—may not greatly surpass 
‘them with a few days of dihgent study.” 
To continue my method with history: Miller’s 
oe has since served me as a book of reference, and 


tands on the same shelf with my Biographical and 
ther Dictionaries. Its use is to show at one view a 
picture of those by-gone days and departed heroes, 
of whom we hear old gentlemen talk, when they are 
wicked enough to perpetrate a little conversational 
monopoly, and swell with a very innocent kind of 
self-importance, as they tell the cold perspiration that 
“came over their patriotic brows the morning they 
‘heard of the mutiny in the fleet, or the Bank stopping 
dayment ; and how they laughed and triumphed in 
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the truth of, if not their own, at least some near re- 
lative’s prognostication that Nelson would find the 
foe and beat him too; how melancholy they felt as 
his funeral passed, and how they felt for the honest 
tars who followed in the mournful throng. To all 
such conversation listen, by all means, most atten- 
tively; but smce what you will learn from it is often 
inaccurate, and always unconnected, instead of being: 
satisfied with half a story; go at once to the book to 
ascertain time, place, and characters, and then ‘‘ give 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.’’ On 
this principle, in reading Ireland’s Seven Years of 
France, from 181529, 1 cast my eye over the pages 
of Miller, on which I had marked the corresponding 
seven years: I did the same before reading every other 
book relating to the same period. But I shall be re- 
minded that I promised to make my course amusing ; 
and most amusing was the method I[ am relating ; for, 
in course of time, I took all the old Reviews and Maga- 
zines, and picked only such articles as were amusing : 
but at that time the sphere of my amusement was 
enlarged; my mind was stored with facts on which I 
thirsted for more minute information; and since all 
the essays I so read, I read with an appetite, all were 
readily digested. In order to register my reading, 
and preserve order in my studies, I used to mark on 
the margin of the History what books or essays gave 
exact information on different subjects, vide Southey, 
p. —, or Gentleman’s Magazine, No.—; or read 
Mackintosh’s Observations on the French Revolu- 
tion,? p. —; Burke’s Opinion, see Life, p. —. 

The time at which reading is most improving, is 
when, as you read the table of contents, you feel im- 
patience to begin the chapter, as containing exactly 
the facts you want to know—the very observations 
you wish to compare with your own. And this eager 
curiosity and zest for reading with a proper method, 
will have a continually wider field for its exertion, till 
at last every book will have its interest. Did you 
never hear a man fond of literature say, ‘‘ Give me 
any book; I do not mind what it is.’ While asking 
this question, there rises before me a vision of one, 
an accomplished scholar and hard-worked man of 
active life, standing amidst a nursery of children, so 
riveted on one of their story books picked off the 
floor, that the young fry, spite of all their pulling at 
his skirts, and clinging to his knees, despaired in their 
impatience at moving him, till one cried, ‘‘Ah! I 
knew if we did not keep our picture books away from 
him, he would not let us ride on his foot till he had 
read them all through.” 

None but those so eminently blessed with mental 
endowments, can conceive all the pleasures which 
spring from the well-formed and fertile mind; it 
seems ready fitted with little cells for all sweets; to 
have a distinct pigeon-hole for every kind of commu- 
nication: all it receives has a tendency not to dissolve 
and darken, but to crystallize in brilliancy and beauty ; 
however extended its chain, each link ends in a hook 
for joining more. These are the minds which in 
society give almost as much pleasure as they enjoy: 
they find companions even in those whom their friends 
feel disposed to apologize for asking them to meet. 
Dr. Johnson said he would rather sit next an intelli: 
gent man of the world than a scholar; for the man 
who has learned life from nature’s own volume is 
provided with a supply as varied and as rich as is the 
store from which he draws; he can repay with genuine 
unclipped coin, in bold relief, fresh from nature’s 
mint; however small his after-dinner contribution to 
the common fund of entertainment, it still is sterling, 
pure, and unadulterated ; and as Gray said of Bos-) 
well’s Corsica, that it proved any man with talent or 
without could write a useful book, if he would only 
faithfully, and without affectation, detail what he ha 
seen and heard in a sphere which the rest of the weit 
had never seen, and was curious to know: so the 
man of well-formed mind regards companions; he is | 
fully prepared to be entertained by the humblest re- | 
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lator of ‘‘ things that he doth know :”’ he consequent- 
ly is qualified to be always pleasin i ; 
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men please in society not in proportion as they inform, 
but as they elicit; and who are so formed to elicit as 
those who, by the course of study here recommended, 
are rendered not vain-glorious to pour forth, but ha- 
bitually intent on the great end of all company and 
conversation—to hear, and observe, and be improved ? 

These remarks will suffice to give a general view 
of the system I have to propose. Let us now con- 
sider the various subjects of the general reader—His- 
tory, Biography, Poetry, &c., and show with what 
authors, and what method, each line of study should 
be pursued. And here let it be clearly understood, 
once for all, that I am not prescribing for the sound 
and vigorous patient, and unwearied man of letters, 
but for the delicate, weak, and sickly appetite, which 
requires humouring and coaxing at first to-bring it to 
health and strength, when I am sure no advice of this 
kind will be required. If any say, ‘‘ What a shallow 
course this is!’’ I reply, ‘this is precisely what I 
intend it to be; still it is too deep unhappily for 
many.”’ 

First let us resume a topic on which we already 
touched. I can explain my method better with some 
subject-matter as an example, so we will consider 
English History. 

hinese scholars are divided into two classes, says 
a traveller, those who read only, and those who un- 
derstand what they read. This distinction may be 
drawn nearer home. Those who read and those who 
remember, we have all observed, are often different 
parties, and so also are those who remember and 
those who improve; in other words, they who only 
retain facts, having a mind like the article headed 
with Farrago, or Multum in Parvo, in the newspa- 
pers, are not always the persons who, by digesting, 
classifying, and inferring, have a stock of really avail- 
able information. Now I feel I should be doing little 
if I did not teach so to read that we may first remem- 
ber what we read; secondly, digest it; thirdly, have 
it ready and available. ‘‘ Say you so,’’ saysa young 
friend, for whose guidance I am partly induced to 
write this, ‘‘then what I read must be no great deal; 
it must be a very short history at all events.’’ Pre- 
cisely what I was going to say. Read a very short 
History of England first—the Outline by the Society 
already mentioned. I know a child of ten years of 
age who learned this so thoroughly, that he could 
answer any question. I once defied an old college 
companion to puzzle him; and after receiving an ac- 
curate answer to twenty-three questions out of twenty- 
four, my friend wanted to know how it was possible 
for a child to learn so much. I showed the book—a 
well chosen outline, too bare and meagre to be alone 
very improving—too jejune a skeleton to satisfy the 
cravings of a really healthy and hungry mind, yet it 
contained all matters within the comprehension of a 
child. Fine painters tell their pupils, first draw a cor- 
rect outline—let your anatomy be correct first; it is 
easy to fill in, and to colour afterwards. , With this 
little history you have the figure—the bones; but we 
must galvanize this anatomy and add flesh, substance, 
vigour, and life; we must make these bones live. To 
keep to my former plan, let this outline history repre- 
sent the long stem of a tree. How are we to fill it 
up? It looks hollow, to say nothing of branches at 
present. With this kind of drawing the pupil may 
begin to fillin just when he pleases, provided he takes 
care that the outline does not become erased, and that 
the whole figure of his tree is plainly before his eye 
from-first to last! Every one according to his ability 
may work out and bring into bolder relief and more 
substantial form any part that he pleases, and may, 
without any material consequence, proceed either up 
or down. Full well I know the most idle have a dis- 
position to even the most toilsome work in order to 
complete and connect little blanks that disfigure their 
work. No one would finish head, limbs, and breast, 
and then leave the figure like ‘Tityos, with vitals 
doomed never to heal. The straight-forward way to 
fill up your: tree would be to take up another larger 
history: not Hume’s, it is too big as yet; but Keight- 


ley’s! or Goldsmith’s? first. The time required for 
learning these three will not be as long as would be 
required for Keightley’s, without these smaller works 
as an introduction. ‘The parts which are substantially 
the same in all will be taken at a glance, and serve 
pleasantly to refresh memory, rather than exhaust at- 
tention. We feel a secret pleasure in our studies 
when we meet with what we know; it shows we are 
improving, however gradually, to that state in which 
we may read whole volumes rather to judge and pro- 
nounce, than merely to be taught without discretion. 
Even Keightley gives little more than an outline; but 
outline is a comparative term: he gives such an out- 
line as deserves to be considered very substantial in 
comparison with the historical knowledge that most, 
even of those reputed well informed, really possess. 
We have all heard the remark, that one half the world 
does not know how the other half lives, and if it is not 
generally known how many things half the world 
lives and dies without enjoying, most truly may this 
be said of intellectual stores. How few would like to 
confess the little that they know—at least, the very 
limited number of correct replies they could at any 
moment sit down and write, for another’s judgment, 
to questions which were within the capacity even of a 
child. Supposing ourselves born with minds literally 
a blank sheet of paper, and that these tablets were 
required to be laid open for the inspection of our 
neighbours, should we not feel how little there was to 
be seen on topics with which we were supposed to be 
so well acquainted, and how indistinctly and inaccu- 
rately even that little was inscribed? Were the 
minds of many thus laid bare, all that at the moment 
remained for judgment would seem less the acquisi- 
tions of a life than the desultory reading of an hour. 
Oh! if the pale patient, bled, blistered, and reduced, 
could so read his physician—if the client with his - 
estate in chancery could so pry into the narrow data on 
which his lawyer founds such broad conclusions—if 
those who dream of the unlimited powers of ministe- 
rial sagacity could so prove ‘‘ with what very little 
wisdom the world is governed,’’? many would agree 
that the goodness of Providence is in no way more 
remarkable than in this, that in the wise economy of 
creation, all disturbing causes are so nicely calculated 
and balanced, that busy man has even less power tc 
do mischief, than he thinks he has to do good. 

Let none despair because his knowledge seems 
little, if it is only accurate. ‘The Germans, who so 
well understand practical education, say ‘‘ nothing is 
so prolific as a little known well.’’ Knowledge in- 
creases in a geometrical ratio. The total of the acqui- 
sitions of the mind is the continued product, rather 
than the sum of all it contains. 

A little sound and well digested historical knowledge 
will be always useful; but if the facts are mistaken, 
the deductions must be as false in matter as they are 
logical in form; and all arguments will be as absurd 
as the answer of a sum in arithmetic with an error in 
the first line. This inaccuracy accounts for the ob- 
stinacy of those called wrong-headed men. They are 
sure their reasoning is right; but as their facts happen 
to be wrong, they have only the advantage of ‘‘ method 
in their madness,” and blundering by rule. 

This is a topic on which I am the more disposed to 
dwell, because I believe many, really capable of 
knowledge, remain in ignorance from two causes. 
First, from an opinion that any available degree of in- 
formation is beyond their powers. Secondly, that; 
others know so much that all they can learn will be 
nothing in comparison. The latter should be consoled. 
with the above observations, and taught to beware of 
shallow pretenders, and men who always talk on their 
own topics. ‘* You are surprised,” said Talleyrand,. 
‘that L talk so well. Tell me, would it be no ad- 
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vantage to draw an enemy to your own ground, and 
only fight where your strength is concentrated and 
your position commanding? That is precisely my 
art.’’ Men lose no credit by being often silent, if, 
when they speak, they speak to the purpose. Bacon 
refines upon this, and says, ‘‘ He who is silent where 
he is known to be informed, will be believed to be in- 
formed where from ignorance he is silent.’’ Again, 
Rochefaucauld observes, ‘‘ The desire to seem learn- 
ed prevents many from becoming such.’’ Numbers 
do we meet who make a profession of small. talk— 
not more quaintly than properly so called—for what 
can show more littleness, what can be more unworthy 
the serious application of the human mind,—an in- 
strument capable of mastering principles of extensive 
application, of discerning truth in. matters where the 
harmonious movement of the vast and complicated 
machinery of social life may be disordered by the pre- 
valence of error,—than to be limited to the petty do- 
mestic history of beings of a day, who owe a week’s 
celebrity to the difficulty of filling newspapers—a 
knowledge that must begin almost ‘‘ de novo’’ every 
-session of parliament. If you study, exclusively de- 
voted to the secret improvement of your own mind, 
and for the pleasures a well-stored mind has ever at 
command, you will at the same time be taking the 
readiest means to ‘‘ shine in society ;”’ butif you seek 
the vain glory and opinion of others, you will sacrifice 
-real improvement to the pursuit and gain, at best but 
=the commendation, of fools. ‘* Let every man,’’ said 
-Lord Bolingbroke,! ‘‘ read according to his profession 
eor walk in life. Suppose that a man shuts himself up 
tin his study twenty years, and then comes forth pro- 
foundly learned in Arabic, he gains a great name; but 
“where is the good of it?’’. ‘There was an undergra- 
duate at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1829, who was 
‘famed for knowing the names, drivers, coach inns, 
‘times of starting and arrival, of most of the principal 
stages in England. ‘The absurdity of this is too ap- 


‘parent to be imitated; but I will not say too great. 
~ There are many powerful minds at the present moment 


«devoted to pursuits quite as unprofitable to others, and 
nearly as unimproving to themselves. 

The other class whom diffidence deters from a lite- 
“rary course must be encouraged by the words? of Sir 
. J, Reynolds, addressed to the pupils of the Royal 

Academy; he says:—‘‘ The travellers into the Bast 
tell us, that when the ignorant inhabitants of those 
countries are asked concerning the ruins of stately 
edifices yet remaining amongst them, the melancholy 
monuments of their former grandeur and long-lost 
‘science, they always answer, ‘they were built by 
magicians.’ The untaught mind finds a vast gulf 
between its own powers and those works of compli- 
j cated art, which it is utterly unable to fathom ; and it 
;supposes that such a void can be passed only by 
(supernatural powers.’’ What Sir Joshua Reynolds 
;says of painting is true of literature. Those who 
{know not the cause of any thing extraordinary and 
s beyond them, may well be astonished at the effect ; 
rand. what the uncivilized ascribe to magic, others 
} ascribe to genius: two mighty pretenders, who for the 
~most part are safe from rivalry, only because, by the 
terror of their name, they “discourage in their own 
{peculiar sphere that resolute and sanguine spirit of 
; enterprise whichis essential tosuccess. Butall magic 
is science in disguise: let us proceed to take off the 
|mask—to show that the mightiest objects of our 
:wonder are mere men like ourselves; have attained 
their superiority by steps which we can follow; and 
;that we can, at all events, walk in the same path, 
“though there remains at last a space between us. 
\ Think of the wit of Hudibras! How wonderful the 
= which could in the same page illustrate and 
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throw into relief, as it were, by a single touch, dis- 
tinct ideas, by reference to things of classes so differ- 
ent, that the fact of thought being employed about the 
one would seem to ensure its overlooking the other. 
How strange that more witty things should occur to 
Butler while writing one page, and that bearing every 
appearance of an off-hand composition, than would 
occur to most men while writing a volume. Now 
draw back the curtain and the phantom resolves itself 
into the common things of daily life. 

“* The author of Hudibras,’’ said Johnson, ‘‘ had a 
common-place book, in which he had reposited, not 
such events or precepts as are gathered by reading, 
but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, assemblages, 
or inferences, as occasion prompted or inclination pro- 
duced; those thoughts which were generated in his 
own mind, and might be usefully applied to some 
future purpose. Such is the labour of those who write 
for immortality.” 

Much as I admire Hudibras’s book, I cannot help 
believing that the reason so many of its imitators have 
failed is, that they endeavoured to meet at the moment 
a demand for wit which Butler had been a life pre- 
paring to supply. I have known men of little talent so 
ready, by the practice cf a few months, with an in- 
ferior species of wit,—puns, that I see no reason why 
many men of superior talents should not rival Butler 
in a higher kind, if they only had recourse to the 
labowr and method which a great authority says is the 
price of immortality. 

See the miser in his lonely walk—his head down— 
his soul grovelling in the dust—all his senses intent on 
one narrow, sordid pursuit, money or money’s worth; 
—look, he turns from the path on to the road :—‘‘ Is 
it? no, not a farthing, but a button—and no shank. 
Ah! buttons often leave their shanks behind.’’ Still 
he takes it, and walks on. See again: ‘A tube— 
tin is it?—spout of something—may come useful 
one day—may find something it will fit: did once, 
two years after—fetched two pence.’’ Look at him; 
sean that perversion of human kind, and say— 
were that man, old as he is, self-denying as he 
is, persevering and devoted as he ever has been, 
through many a toilsome day and restless night, 
a miser, not of pence but of ideas, of the coin of 
the mind, were he equally capable of putting in his 
claim when none knew the rightful owner of one thing, 
of effacing marks of identity in a second, equally in- 
genious, in converting a third, or of matching a fourth, 
what might not the same habits with the same limited 
faculties accomplish! 

Again,—think of Sheridan. His speech on the im- 
peachment of Hastings so completely ruled the spirits 
of his hearers that Pitt said, ‘‘ All parties were under 
the wand of the enchanter, and only vied with each 
other in describing the fascination under which they 
were held.’’ This would seem like genius—like 
inspiration: but if genius means, asin the common 
acceptation it does mean, a power that attains its end 
by means wholly new and unpractised by others, 
then was Sheridan’s speech no work of genius? 
Moore paints him at his desk, like other mortal men, 
writing and erasing,—Mr. Speaker, to fill up this 
pause, and ‘‘Sir,”’ to fill up that; and confirms me in 
the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds--that the effects 
of genius must have their causes, and that these may 
for the most part be analysed, digested, and copied; 
though sometimes they may be too subtle to be re. 
duced to a written art. Sheridan stored up his wit 
like Butler. Some of his famous witticisms were 
found in his desk, written first in one form and then 
in another—the point shifted to try the effect from one 
part of the sentence to another; and thus did he labo- 
riously mould and manufacture what he had the art to 
mutter as an Impromptu. 

Remember I dispute not Sheridan’s brilliant talents. 
I only argue that, high as they were, they were much 
lower than the ignorant rated them. I would main- 
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tain that even the mightiest condescended to certain 
rules and methods of study by which the humblest 
are able to profit; and, amongst other ways and 
means, to return from this digression, introduced for 
my pupil’s encouragement,—men of the highest en- 
dowments have practised and bequeathed outlines of 
history, plans like my trees of knowledge, and com- 
mon-place books. 

Suppose then, as I was saying, you proceed to fill 
up your historical tree with Keightley’s book; you 
may either read it from end to end, and inscribe 
Keightley along the whole length of the stem, and 
feel that you know a more substantial outline than 
before; or you may choose particular reigns which 
are most interesting to you, and record on the stem 
“Henry VIII., or C. Il.—Keightley;’’ and leave 
the other reigns to be read when curiosity leads you. 
But is it not the soundest plan to read a history nght 
through, and master all the difficulties? Undoubtedly 
that is the best plan if you can do it; that is, if you 
can not only so read, but remember and digest at the 
same time: but if your mental constitution is not yet 
strong enough for the whole course and regimen, it is 
better to do part than none at all: and well I know 
that there are very few young people who can profit 
by the whole of any history the first time of reading ; 
therefore, why should they be required to read what 
they cannot digest, and what must discourage them ? 
I only recognise the extent of curiosity for the time 
being as a guide in reading, because nothing discou- 
rages and gives a dislike to study so much as perse- 
vering with the book before the eyes while thoughts 
are wandering far away. 

The next question is, ‘‘ How am I to proceed when 
I have read Keightley’s History of England, or such 
reigns as suit my capacity ? Shall I read Hume and 
Smollett 2’? Certainly not all'the thirteen thick octa- 
vos, of which most young persons would forget the 
first before they had read the last. But ask yourself 
whether you feel so far interested in any particular 
part of history that you are curious to read a more 
minute detail. If pleased with any one reign, or war, 
or negotiation; or should the comments and obserya- 
tion with which men of genius have illustrated such 
portions excite your curiosity, pick out what you de- 
sire, and read it in a large history—Hume or any 
other. The most profitable time to study any subject 
is while you feel a lively interest about it. Having 
done so, record on the corresponding part of your 
tree, ‘‘Hen. VIII. or C. II., by Hume ;”’ and thus 
your tree will grow in strength and substance. But 
with every addition to strengthen a particular part of 
your historical fabric, be sure you cast your eye over 
the whole work, to see that it yet remains entire. If 
you cannot readily run over in your mind the simple 
outline of the whole, you should refresh your memory 
with the outline history before you proceed any 
further. 

Doubtless this advice must seem new: but the oldest 
things were new once ; and all improvements must be 
novelties. Old usage and length of service appeal to 
our feelings; and wholesome customs are sometimes 
allowed the weight of laws: but if certain ways and 
means have stood the wreck, but not the test of time 
—if the good old tree beneath which our grandsires 
have gambolled has ever borne more leaves than 
fruit, cumbering the ground, time-worn but not time- 
honoured, then root it up at once, and make room for 
those which the science of to-day, collected from the 
failures of the past, enriches the rising generation. 
‘And certainly as to the common ways and modes of 
study, ‘‘if mode it can be called where mode is none,” 
judging by results, we can say little indeed in their 
favour. lask any person of advanced years, *‘ Could 
you call to mind more than one out of fifty young 
persons of your acquaintance who ever pursued pri- 
vate reading with a degree of method and judgment 


calculated to ensure success in the common avoca- 
which 


tions.of life 2’? Consider common language, 
often betrays common practice, and you will remem- 
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| ‘We have read this book ;’’ not ‘* We know it.” 
Hobbes of Malmesbury used to say, ‘‘If I had read 
as many books as other persons I should probably 
know as little.’’ And this philosopher is only one out 
of many hundreds of worthy witnesses, in intellectual 
matters at least, who, both by counsel and example, 
teach us to read a little, and that little well: such 
men think and count, not by the books they read, but 
the subjects they exhaust. Swift said that the reason 
a certain university was a learned place was, that 
most persons took some learning there, and few 
brought any away with them, so it accumulated. 
Now could it be said of our minds, that every habit 
tended to add, were it never so little, but nothing 
tended to take away, what a stock might not even 
the most moderate reader, ina short time, have at 
command? ‘hese rules, though new, are not un- 
tried; more than one of my friends has followed the 
method of reading here laid down, and proceeded 
with continually increasing interest,—the necessary 
consequence of a sense of steady and unintermitting 
improvement. 

Let us now suppose that a course of methodical 
study has caused one of my friends to fill up by de- 
grees the greater part. of his outline from Hume or 
some larger history : what now will be the extent of 
your knowledge? Will you be disheartened if you 
are told that you have nothing but an outline still; 
for this is scarcely an exaggeration. It is true that in 
some periods Hume may have given at length as full 
particulars as contemporary authorities supply, or the 
most scrutinizing curiosity desires; but upon the 
greater part of events all he gives is a mere outline or 
epitome of original annals. For instance, Froissart’s 
Chronicle! alone is equal in bulk to Hume’s eight 
volumes, although it comprehends scarcely an eighth 
part of the number of years. Again, reckoning, an 
there is good authority for so doing, each Times news- 
paper of a double sheet equal to two octavos, we may 
say that the news of the nation, apart from advertise 
ments and trivial subjects, would make a history a 
large as Hume at least once amonth. Allowing the 
most fully for all that is lost, what a bare outline mus 
eight volumes contain of matter which still remain 
illustrative, not of months, but of centuries! 

“©Then what an ocean you would have us embar 
on! Can we ever follow out so large a plan?’’ Hav 
patience. After remarking on the many volume 
English history must fill, | was going to add, not tha 
there were so many to read, but so many from whic 
to choose; and, of course, the larger the choice th 
more easy to suit every variety of taste. 

Without dictating to any as to the extent of thei 
studies, I would only show them how to make th 
little time they employ go as far as possible; fo 
which purpose I advise a short outline of all the reigns 
and a minute knowledge of parts; and for this rea. 
son.—The sketches of the historian are like those o 
the artist. You may have, first of all, an outlin 
which gives rather the shadow of men than the me 
themselves; then, again, you may have a mor 
marked outline, which still leaves every man alike 
thirdly, you may have the figures rudely filled up 
giving substantial form and individual character, bu 
still stiff and inanimate; or, lastly, you may have 
faithful expression of impassioned agents, delineatin 
an interesting passage of real life. Now which woul 
you prefer,—one good historical picture—say a pano 
tama of the Battle of Waterloo, in which you coul 
understand all the movements, positions, and mane 
vres of one mighty action, which would serve as 
key to every other, or a long series of the usual ba 
tle-pieces, differing one from another in little else th 
in the artist’s partiality to fire and smoke. 

The leading facts and events of history may 
copied and handed down from age to age. By i 
dustrious research ingenious writers may ascertai 
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he details of wars and treaties at a distant period of | more the idea of romance than of history, and shows 


ime; but contemporaries alone can draw characters, 
nd amuse us with vivid portraiture. This was John- 
on’s remark on Robertson’s histories. He said the 
haracters in history must be fiction, unless drawn by 
hose who knew the persons, as Sallust and Claren- 
ion. Sir Joshua Reynolds, too, remarked that the 
listinctness of Robertson’s historical characters was 
aused at the expense of truth, by exaggerating their 
nore marked features. And Sir Robert Walpole, 
vhen, as Mr. Croker quotes, his son Horace! offered 
9 amuse him with reading, said, ‘‘ Any thing but 
istory ; that must be false.’’ He meant to say the 
mputed motives, finer springs of actions, and minute 
etail of concurrent causes, were, for obvious reasons, 
0 inscrutable to historians generally, that he cared 
ot for their works. 

I say, therefore, in preference to dry outline, en- 
vened only by fictitious circumstances and plausible 
easonings on doubtful data, read the history of a 
mited period, by men who had at least some oppor- 
unity of knowing what they wrote. : 
This opinion of the mode of historical study is not 
nsupported by high authority. Bacon remarked, he 
ee like to have a history formed from the genuine 

orks of all the writers of their own times, arranged, 
nd, if requisite, translated, but not abbreviated. 
‘For compilers,’’ said he, ‘‘are the very ‘ moths of 


ea. ” Now let us reflect on what was passing 
1 Bacon’s mind when he made choice of this ex- 
ression. History, as faithfully related by a series 


f writers, each detailing at length what he saw and 
eard, seemed to Bacon like a fine piece of tapestry, 
herein were delineated figures that seemed to move 
d breathe in positions which told the whole story— 
ho the victors—who the vanquished—the cause of 
Beenie fire of the chiefs, and the struggles of the 
en. Tosuch ‘‘ cunning embroidery’’ we may liken 
e varied and vivid page of Froissart: but when 
ume comes in the character of moth the first, makes 
avoc of all colours and perspective, till no eye can 
istinguish between friend and foe—when Goldsmith 
llows as moth the second, eats up each remnant of 
stinctive character and vitality, and makes the living 
otionless as the slain—and lastly, Pinnock, as 
oth the third, preys on what the other two had 
ared, and makes skeletons both of the dying and the 
ad—surely such shadowy sketches of things that 
ere cannot so far give the character of the past as 
make it what history should be—the mirror of the 
iture—the lessons of philosophy teaching by ex- 
ple. With this picture present to my mind, I call 
oldsmith’s history an outline—a skeleton: it con- 
ns topics under which you may very conveniently 
range ideas derived from other writers. But to be 
mntented with such an outline alone is like taking the 
ouble of providing yourself with a frame of pigeon- 
les for historical papers, and not collecting any to 
tin them. For to say such epitomes give distinct 
as of themselyes is absurd: only suppress the 
mes, and then if we ask which is Oliver Cromwell, 
ad which is Wellington, we may well be answered, 
‘xe children at the peep-show, ‘‘ Which you please, 
little dears.”’ 

‘Let it be granted, then, that since the voluminous 
Istories in common use, such as Hume’s, Smollett’s, 
ad others, which do not contain a simple account of 
‘e days in which their authors severally lived, pass 
‘rer matters with so light a touch, and we may add 
‘ith so little to guide the pencil, that readers who 
‘mfine themselves to their compositions alone, evi- 
‘ntly pursue rather the shadow than the substance 
‘real knowledge. And this is a postulate, to speak 
‘athematically, which Coleridge might as readily 
‘ant with the writings of Hume as with those of 
jibbon, of whom he said, in his ‘‘ Table Talk,’’ that 
>» 


» passes along from height to height, so as to convey 
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nothing of the wide flats and valleys of real life. 

Indeed it cannot be supposed that the strength of 
Hume, or any other single writer, would suffice ade- 
quately to investigate the memorable achievements 
of sixteen hundred years. How his fingers must tire 
ere he could unfold all the time-worn records of ages 
past! How his eyes must swim over the black-let- 
tered Chronicles! Think of the many yolumes 
which, as Hallam says, have long ceased to belong to 
men, and been the property of moths, would try his 
sight with their faint and curious pages, and test his 
patience with strange words as strangely spelt, be- 
fore he could give their meed of fame to Romans, 
Britons, Danes, Saxons, Normans. Well might Ed- 
mund Burke? say he found Hume not very deeply 
versed in the early part of British history. The 
powers of the human mind, like the waters of the 
sea, though vast and deep, are limited to bounds they 
cannot pass; and when they are highest in one part 
are necessarily lowest in another. So Lady Wortley 
Montagu’ complained after making an attempt to be- 
come intelligible to all her household at Pera, from 
whom, be it known to all housekeepers of these de- 
generate days, she was doomed to hear the same old 
excuse ten times told in ten different languages. She 
said she found the practice of one language had a ten- 
dency to diminish her aptitude for another; and her 
English was falling into decay. Burke said that 
Hume acknowledged to him that from the early his- 
torians he derived no increased satisfaction to lead him 
on to deep research. Burke said he considered him- 
self a competent judge of Hume’s work, having taken 
the pains to go through the early authorities. The 
reign he thought most carefully composed was that 
of Charles II. And here we may notice a vulgar 
error, that Smollett wrote a continuation of Hume. 
The truth is, that Smollett wrote a History of Eng- 
land from the time of the invasion of the Romans. 
It is not one of the least of the curiosities of literature 
that the fame of Hume should so completely have 
eclipsed that of Smollett as almost to erase his name 
from the list of the historians, and, as it were, to 
overlay all that part of his work which could possibly 
enter into competition with his own. Even a writer 
in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,’’ October, 1839, ob- 
served,—‘‘ Smollett has made a sorry figure by con- 
tinuing the History of England.”’ 

“ Then the sum of all these stories and anecdotes 
apart is, that we must actually make out history for 
ourselves ?’’—Yes, This is the legitimate conclusion 
from all my reasoning, that though what is called 
history is of some small value, inasmuch as it keeps 
the terms and forms of knowledge from passing into 
oblivion, still it is truly composed more of names than 
things, rather shadowy than substantial, and greatly 
inferior to what an intelligent reader may easily be 
led to collect for himself. You must choose between 
these mottoes: ‘‘ Every man his own historian,’’ or 
‘* No man an historian at all :’” take which you please. 
I am not guilty of making the difficulty, only of 
stating it; though real difficulty there is none, as you 
shall soon acknowledge : the only trouble consists in 
making choice of proper authors, or proper parts of 
them. But here let me meet the old objection—‘‘ We 
haye been always advised to read books through from 
end to end.” The only consistent meaning of this 
advice is, to read no books but are worth thorough 
reading. ‘The principle is good; but, if taken literal- 
ly, you would read dictionaries through, or cyclope- 
dias, which is absurd; as indeed old Dr. Johnson 
impatiently remarked, in talking of a printed letter 
from the Rev. Herbert Croft to his pupil. 

Johnson: ‘*'This is surely a strange advice. You 
may as well resolve that whatever men you happen 
to get acquainted with, you are to keep to them for 
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life. A book may be good for nothing, or there may 
be only one thing in it worth knowing: are we to 
read it all through?’’ It is well known that the 
Doctor said he never read any book through but the 
Bible. Adam Smith said, ‘‘ Johnson knew more 
books than any man alive ;’’ and Boswell innocently 
remarks, ‘‘He had a peculiar facility in seizing at 
once what was valuable in any book, without sub- 
eid to the labour of perusing it from beginning to 
end. 

To draw a correct outline first, carefully preserving 
and retracing it from time to time, while filling up 
according to inclination or ability, is the method I 
propose to explain and illustrate: and though I am 
now showing its application only to history, by way 
of example, I shall presently have occasion to explain 
how well it is adapted for directing the pursuit of 
knowledge, avoiding confusion, and marking progress 
in any subject the student may select. 

‘¢ Well, then,’’*said J. C., (a friend, who will ex- 
cuse my citing his case,) on entering my study one 
morning in June, 1841, with long sheets of paper, 
“here are my outlines. I have drawn the trunk of 
my tree: now for the leaves and branches.”’ 

Leaves and branches must be drawn in proportion 
to the maturity and vigour of the tree ; or, to speak 
more plainly, we must consider your curiosity, taste, 
and inclination. The strong food of the full-grown 
man will not serve as nourishment for babes. But 
the taste of all readers may be regarded as threefold. 

One class of readers is only led on by excitement, 
and by that kind of interest which it is the part of the 
novelist to supply. Their favourite books are of the 
nature of the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar’’ and “ Terrific 
Register.’’ They read for the pleasure of conjuring 
up horrid scenes in their imaginations, and enjoying 
that sense of comparative security which the poet 
Lucretius has so sublimely noticed. If it be true 


that— 
The stage but echoes back the public voice— 


if, that is to say, the current theme of every novel 
and romance shows the public taste as plainly as the 
cut and colours in the dressmaker’s window shows 
the ruling fashion, we can readily discern one of the 
oldest favourites of a very large section of the literary 
circle, —I mean in homely vernacular ‘‘ Hanging Sto- 
ries.”’ ‘‘God’s Revenge against Murder’? was the 
title of one of the earliest books ever printed. Punch 
and Judy, with the gallows andthe public functionary, 
is one of the oldest shows, nor at any fair in the 
country does it find a more fearful rival than ‘* Maria 
and the Red Barn,’’ or any ‘‘most barbarous and 
inhuman murder, with the ghost of the unhappy 
victim.’? George Barnwell and many other plots, 
too exciting in their very name to allow of very fasti- 
dious criticism as to their composition, have contri- 
buted to supply the same demand, with the same 
commodity, in different forms down to the present 
day. And now in the development of every plot, 
whether there be or be not 
Dignus vindice nodus, 


a murder and the hangman seem as common a re- 
source as a broken heart, or blacksmith of Gretna 
Green in the novels of our younger days. Mr. Gib- 
bon Wakefield, about ten years since, wrote an in- 
teresting pamphlet ‘‘ On Crime in the Metropolis,” 
in which he says, that by comparing the statements 
of a large number of prisoners in Newgate, he as- 
certained that inveterate thieves rarely failed to be 
present at an execution, not so much for an oppor- 
tunity of picking pockets, as for the pleasure of ex- 
citement, which, he says, by the very exciting nature 
of their lawless pursuits, thieves soon become too 
callous to derive from any ordinary source. ‘There is 
something true to nature—painfully true, in these 
words, and something very like the case of many 
novel readers who bring themselves to that morbid 
state, that they are only to be touched by an appeal 
Mi ee MU damit iene tae Vt well, aid 
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together all the stirring topics of Othello’s history. 
There is many a young lady of whom we might say 
that when serious things are talked of, like Desde- 
mona,— : 

Still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
who yet to a tale like Othello’s would 


Come again and with greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. 


Indeed myriads are there, male and female, who will 
read only for excitement. This stimulus is exhibited 
by authors in various forms and different quantities. 
The best employ it like the sweetening or spicing of 
a draught, to cheat the full-grown child into taking 
that which ministers to health. I allude not to the 
folly of writers who mix things sacred with profane, 
as if those who will profit by holy things will not seek 
them in holy books; still less do I allude to writers 
who adopt the marketable form and title of a novel to 
publish their views of political philosophy, but I refer 
with great respect to a few novelists who have the 
goodness and the talent to contrive by three small 
volumes to rivet the attention of many an idle youth, 
and for a total space of twenty hours or more, wear 
him from that, 
Which Satan finds for idle hands to do ; 


and in its stead provide for twenty hours a wholesome 
exercise for the finest sympathies of the heart. Stil 
when this wholesome recreation fails, literary pastime: 
of a mere negative character are not to be despised, 
because they answer the purpose of keeping worse 
thoughts out of the mind, and sometimes lead on the 
student, step by step, till he reaches the purest sphere 
of intellectual existence. The first of the classes inte 
which I divide readers then, I consider, like Desde- 
mona, they would have all narrators of Othello’: 
caste, and would read of— 


battles, sieges, fortunes ;— 
; ‘ of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ;— 
; b % of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touel 
heaven ;— 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.— 


, 


g 
A book with this page of Shakspeare for its tabl 
of contents, would probably be a general favourit 
with the subscribers of every circulating library i 
the kingdom; for the majority of readers cannot bi 
considered much above the excitement class. Theil 
state of mind is by no means healthy I allow; stil 
the lowest order of intellectual is preferable to mer 
physical resources. A book containing but littl 
good has kept many a youth from company produce 
tive of positive evil. ‘I'he excitement and gross t 
morality even of the worst of the old-fashioned nove 
is aless pernicious stimulant than lounging night aft 
night with a cigar to the billiard room. Not lo 
since I heard a father say, ‘‘If I could only see 1 
boy reading Tom ‘Thumb, I should be happy ; th 
would be a beginning, but he avoids a book as if 
had the plague.’’ The habit of seeking amuseme 
with books is so truly valuable in conducing to lim 
the sphere of youthful temptations, that a parent do 
wisely if he encourages it at almost any cost. Chi 
dren should be taught that books are as natural 
source of fun as tops and balls. A quondam acquai 
ance who tried for nearly seven years without succe 
to take a degree at Oxford, met me a short time sine 
and said, ‘‘ Books were never put in my way; wh 
I could scarcely read, my guardians sent me to Ru 
by. My grandmother did once offer to make me 
present of the ‘Seven Wonders of the World’ 
some such book, but I told her I should like the m 
ney instead, so she gave me neither. Now La 
trying for some situation under Government, but n 
many will do for me. Head work in an office is 0 
of the question. Something like Commissioner 
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suit me exactly.’? This is very laughable, but it is 
very sad, Think of the tedious hours of such a per- 
son’s in-door life in rainy weather, from breakfast to 
luncheon,—to dinner—to supper—to bed. Howtruly 
described by, ‘‘ Would it were evening!’ ‘‘ Would 
it were morning!’’ and this state of mere vegetation 
without the energy of life is one in which many a 
man has existed, and from which many a man might 
have been snatched away to a sphere of usefulness 
had his parents been satisfied to give their child sto- 
ries suitable to his childish taste. 

In paying so much deference to the excitement 
class of readers, I only act on the principle that if we 
wish to keep a child quiet we must give him such 
toys as he is in a humour to play with. Children (Gn 
mind) are found of all ages; and, as Aristotle says, 
“whether young in years, or young in character, 
matters not for my argument;’’ for doubtless in his 
day as in ours, children often attained to the so-called 

ears of discretion without being able to run alone. 
i eay then, those of youthful taste must be indulged 
in their own way, and gradually led on by timely en- 
couragement, and the influence of superior minds, to 
mingle works of valuable information with those of 
more thrilling interest. Thus from criminal trials! 
(and who has not read the Newgate Calendar?) I 
have known youths acquire much information of the 
principles and practice of the laws of their country, 
from trials for murders led to trials for treason, and 
‘taught to connect these with the history of the times ; 
and thence, as the mind matured, they have learned 
to reflect on the state and progress of society. But 
‘after all, be the taste of youth what it may, it is better 
they should read in their own way, with certain ob- 
' vious exceptions, than not at all. ‘‘ What?’’ I may 
pbe sure some will say, ‘‘is that which ministers to 
love of excitement and a morbid appetite for subjects 
which are vain and profitless, and take up time never 
to be redeemed, is this tobe recommended for youth ?”’ 
No—not in the abstract, but as a choice, which so 
‘commonly presents itself of manifest evils. 
A few months since, in vindicating classical studies 
and works of sound reading, I happened to allude to 
‘novels, and remarked that they were often read for 
"that foe to piety—excitement. Now, as my meaning 
was not sufficiently plain, that a due balance and even 
‘tone of mind in just harmony with the spirit of Him 
*whom it is the end and aim of this mortal hfe with 
“gracious aid to imitate, is to be ever regarded in our 
‘choice of intellectual recreations and more serious 
-studies—that therefore, as noyels ministered to morbid 
‘love of excitement, they tended to destroy this true 
harmony of feeling, and that in proportion as they do 
'so, they fall short of the highest order of studies—as 
;this argument was not understood, a lady with a large 
ffamily addressed me thus: ‘* You object to novels 
‘and story books as irreligious, because exciting. I 
ave four very high-spirited, though very excellent 
‘sons ; if I lock up Robinson Crusoe from my George, 
‘and the Waverley. novels? from the other three, how 
‘am I to preyent them from turning the whole house out 
‘of window the very first wet day, for they will read 
nothing else ?”’ A few days after, a sensible physician 
told me he had a patient who could keep nothing on 
his stomach but lobster salad. Now, said he, men 
vith one idea would starve him first, and plead the 
ules of their profession afterwards. So, some who 
inister to the mind instead of giving the child child- 
ish things, try to force an appetite for serious reading 
! 


‘Pbrematurely, and most effectually nip in the bud the 
Mslow-growing but healthy plant, which, with careful 
aurture, would have borne good fruit in due season. 

. But do you not know that Sir Walter Scott some- 
‘imes treats religious things with too much levity? 
I will not deny that Sir Walter would himself wish 
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ih 1 CELEBRATED TriaLs In atu AGEs anp Coun- 
\\tRrEs, in 1 vol. 8vo, 600 pages, 50 cts. ‘Carey & Hart. 
\) 2 Tur Wavertey Novets, with the author’s latest 
jnotes and additions, complete in 5 vols. 8vo, 3250 
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certain things unsaid; but till another author arises 
to publish a number of volumes which will be really 
read (for books not read, however good, we cannot 
count), breathing a spirit equally wholesome and 
equally in unison with the brotherly love and charity 
af the Gospel, and at the same time so superior to the 
novels that were most popular before his day, as well 
as to those which have been most popular, that is, 
most read, since,—Sir Walter must be admitted not 
only to have been, but still to be, one of the greatest 
benefactors of modern times. Bishop Heber was a 
ereat admirer of Scott’s works. We learn from his 
Journal that he read Quentin Durward on his voyage, 
and said no other man but Scott could have written it. 

Class the first then comprises readers of youthful 
taste. Their appetite is for the rare, the dainty, highly- 
seasoned viands. When instructive subjects are pro- 
posed they soon find ‘‘ house affairs to draw them 
hence,’’ and must be amused like Desdemona before 
they will ‘‘ seriously incline and with greedy ear de- 
vour up my discourse.’’? When one of this class sits 
down to a book of sterling worth, he looks at his 
watch, prepares his marker, smoothes down the page, 
knits his brow, turns his back to the window, and 
begins. The first page is read with great attention, 
and, perchance, the second, with nearly as much: 
he turns over the third, and, in a few minutes, finds 
his eyes nearly at the bottom; how they got there 
he knows not, for his thoughts he feels had gone off 
at a tangent from the top. These truant thoughts are 
soon recalled, obey for a page and a half, and then 
are off again—how remarkable! Who has not felt 
this mental phenomenon, and said, ‘‘ How strange ! 
I was so resolved, I wanted to attend, but my mind 
does so wander.’’ Only consider these two words— 
“‘Tand my mind;’’ most people think they and their 
minds are one and the same thing, but they seem as 
different as J and my dog, for my mind and my dog 
are equally prone to wander in spite of ‘me—equally 
run off after any thing that suddenly breaks upon my 
path, and evince an equal eagerness to chase any thing 
but what I prepare to pursue. But there is a way to 
make my dog obey me, change his wandering nature, 
down when I say ‘* down,’’ and pass without a glance 
every thing but the game I choose to hunt; all this I 
can do by gradual discipline. Let every man try and 
resolve to make his mind as tractable as his dog, by 
thé same watchfulness and judicious exercise. He, 
must not be severe with it, nor task it beyond its 
present powers. The dog will never take the water 
if you begin by throwing him into it—use gentle en- 
couragement and avail yourself of each earliest indi- 
cation of maturing strength—so may you continually 
extend the sphere of activity, improve the nature of 
mind as well as matter, and, to revert to my present 
subject, promote the readers of class the first to class 
the second, and, in due course, to class the third, 
which I will respectively describe. 

The second class consists of those who study bio- 
graphy, or some branch of natural philosophy, who 
desire to improve and endure present toil for future 
profit. Let us draw a comparison between this and 
the former class. Tales of excitement cloy—the ap- 
petite becomes dull till the bloodiest of all bloody 
murders does not make us creep—every headless 
spectre at midnight resolves itself into a shirt and red 
garters—no siant seems more than a dwarf after the 
one who had a whole rookery flying out of his beard, 
and every shipwrecked crew are at once foreseen 
either to be divided among sharks, cannibals, or else 
made more comfortable than if nothing had happened 
by some home-bound vessel. In short, every species 
of battle, murder, and heroic exploit is soon familiar, 
and therefore the topics of this my first class of readers 
are easily exhausted. On the other hand, works of 
history, of fact not fiction, are ever varied and ever 
new. Besides. they improve the understanding and 
continually enlarge the sphere of interest. If the 
first class of students visit the Polytechnicon, or 
Adelaide Gallery, they will saunter about for a few 
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“* Now they have seen it,’’ as an unanswerable argu- 
ment against seeing itagain. A visitor of this order 


of intellect accompanied me one day, and the two. 


things which made most impression on his mind were 
anew bit for a runaway horse and a chair for surgical 
operations. Nothing arrested his attention for a mo- 
ment but what was already familiar to him. A little 
patience and exertion of mind, with the courage to 
confess ignorance and ask questions, would, in many 
instances, have increased his knowledge of principles, 
and invested the mysterious wheels in glass cases with 
all the interest of the patent snaflle. A little exertion 
did I say ? that sounds very easy ; but to be strictly 
honest f must confess, that to put an ordinary man’s 
senses (so called by courtesy) out of their usual way, 
to make them ‘‘turn their hand to something they 
were never brought up to, and does not even run in 
their family’’—this is more easily said than done. A 
few days after I met a young friend in the Polytech- 
nicon, who said he had been there every day, and 
what he saw in the morning was a continual incite- 
ment to study natural philosophy in the evening: 
thus his curiosity is no sooner satisfied than hungry 
again, and literally ‘‘ grows by what it feeds on.’”’? My 
second class of readers study on the same principle. 
Dissertations on taxation and other points of political 
economy, which occasionally occur in history, to some 
are dry and profitless; but they take the first oppor- 
tunity of reading an article from a Cyclopedia on this 
very difficulty, find it far easier to understand than its 
repulsive name led them to expect, and ever after, 
when they meet what once only convicted them of 
ignorance, they eagerly grapple with it, assured of 
all the pleasures of conscious superiority and improve- 
ment. But the third class of readers are superior 
even to these: as the first like fiction and the second 
fact, so these like principle. 

To examine into the causes and consequences of 
things is the highest exercise of the human mind, and 
attended with the purest pleasure. Fiction delights 
us for the moment with imaginary scenes, history 
gives more lasting satisfaction by the realities of life ; 
but the study of principles or science is like extract- 
ing the essence or culling all that is profitable from 
both, and laying it up in a convenient form to be ever 
useful, ready, and available. Supposing a man found 
himself one of many hundred servants in a large fac- 
tory or house of business, he would naturally desire 
to know something of the rise, progress, and future 
prospects of the system in which his own prosperity 
was involved. Fiction would tell what things might 
be—History would tell what things had been—but 

- Science, in investigating the principles of the system, 
would, by comparing present with past, reveal what 
things would be. Just such a system is the compli- 
eated machinery of human society ; such servants are 
its members, and such is the knowledge which the 
study of principles can impart. Homer’s seer was a 
man deep in principles: ‘‘ things which were and had 
been,’’ taught him ‘‘ things to come.”’ 

Again, the subjects of the three classes of readers 
may be the same, but each reads with a different 
purpose, gathers a different kind of knowledge, and 
exercises a different power of the mind. The but- 
terfly flits over the flower-bed and stores up nothing ; 
the spider poison, but the bee honey. So the lover 
of fiction readsa novel for the excitement and interest 
of the story; the lover of history reads the same 
novel to learn the manners and customs of the day ; 
the lover of science and principles to quicken his ob- 
servation, and increase his knowledge of the human 
heart. And this would suggest the remark that the 
value of every book, whether morally or intellectually 
considered, depends on the object with which it is 
read. The same volume may be made to minister to 
a morbid love of excitement, to increase knowledge 
of the past, or to aid a noble contemplation of the 
present or the future. The child pulls off the hd of 
the kettle for sport, the housewife for use ; but young 


Watts for science, which ended with the improye- | 
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Tastes and faculties differ—all are capable of im- 
provement—and with good counsel nearly all persons _ 
may learn to prefer the next highest to the next low- 
est exercise, till the most exalted proves the most 
' delightful, and the spheres of our dearest pleasures 
and of our highest interests coincide. 

I will now proceed to recommend books for each 
class respectively. Most sincerely do I wish it were 
in my power to ensure that none but the highest or- 
der of works should be read, or at least that those of 
a lower kind, when read at all, should be invested 
with a pure character by the high purposes which their 
readers aspired to promote: But to advise readers to 
study nothing till they feel a taste for works of the 
highest character, is like saying, ‘‘never enter the 
water till you can swim.’” ‘lo hone to confine our- 
selves to books pure and unexceptionable, not only 
in their general tendency, but in every word and 
sentiment, is like hoping to join in none but the purest 
and most perfect society. So rigid a rule in a world 
hike this would lead to monkish seclusion and nar- 
rowed faculties, with a better name, though worse 
influence, than intercourse the most unguarded would 
exert. If we may not read Shakspeare lest we learn 
improper language, we should not walk in the streets 
for the same reason; but the body would suffer from 
want of exercise in the one case, so would the mind 
in the other. 

The first and most numerous class of readers, 
whose chief object is rather present amusement than 
future profit, should, of course, when two books are 
equal in interest, make choice of that which is more 
improving. Therefore one rule for a choice of books 
is to prefer those which almost oll well-informed pex- 
sons are presumed to know, and which therefore must 
frequently furnish apt sayings to quote, and positions 
to illustrate. ‘‘Avsop’s Fables,’ the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’! ‘* Robinson Crusoe,”’ the ‘‘ Waverley No- 
yels,’’ and plays of Shakspeare, ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ the 
‘* Pilorim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field’ and ‘‘ Deserted Village,’’ ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy,’’ are 
all so commonly alluded to, that not to know them 
would render us greatly at a loss, almost every time 
we read a newspaper, enter a picture gallery, or con- 
verse with a man of ordinary fertility of mind. 

These books serve as a ccmmon measure or stan-_ 
dard in society for the easy interchange of thought, 
Quixotic, for instance, is quite a common word. Al- 
lusion to vivid scenes and leading principles in these 
works serves for the transfer of ideas, just as letters 
of credit for the transfer of money; a knowledge of 
this circulating medium gives all the facility to con- 
vergation, that quoting the rule in ‘‘ Shelly’s case,”’ 
or ‘* Campbell versus Johnson,’’ gives to an argu- 
ment ina court of law, because they save explana- 
tions as tedious as recurrence to first principles. 

To these books add the voyages of Captain Cook 
and Parry, Basil Hall’s Travels, Voyages to the 
North Pole and Whale Fishery, Southey’s Life of 
Nelson,2 Gulliver’s Travels, Scott’s ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,? Johnson’s Rasselas, and Boswell’s Life - 
of Johnson.4 3 

Here is a short, but varied and most comprehensive + 
list for a beginning. J should say for beginning your 
choice. They may not all suit the taste of the same - 
reader, and I freely allow that it is not more pleasing - 
than profitable to enjoy the privilege of laying downa _ 
book you do not like and taking up another. More - 
than one of these books has formed the taste—-more - 
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1 Apapian Nioutrs, 1 vol. Svo. Wardle, Phila. 

2Sournry’s Netson, 1 vol. 50 cents. Harpers 
Family Library. 

3 Scorr’s Tanes oF A Granpraruer, the three 
series, complete in 4 Nos. at 25 cents each. Carey & | 
Hart. | 

4 Boswety’s Lire or Jonnson. with netes by J. 
Wilson Croker, 2 vols. 8vo., A. V. Blake, New York. . 

Jounsonrana, consisting of Anecdotes not contain- 
ed in ‘ Boswell,’’ in 1 vol., with numerous illustra- - 
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‘than one has determined the fortunes—of thousands. 
“«Southey’s Life of Nelson,’’ said an anxious mother, 
“T have put on the top shelf out of my boy’s way. 
His cousin Harry sends home fine accounts of mast- 
heading, and in windy weather too. All comes of 
Nelson’s life—the child never thought of going to sea 
till that book completely turned his head.”’ 


There isa tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 


But Dame Fortune. like other ladies, sometimes 
smiles and sometimes frowns, and certainly there isa 
period when the youthful mind is critically poised, 
whea 


A breath may make them, as a breath has made, 


and marred them too. The nursery game of deciding 
professions by straws, long and short, or the head of 
a stem of grass,—~‘‘ tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, apo- 
thecary, thief, ’—-very ridiculously but very truly re- 
presents the feather-weight which turns the scale of 

outhful destiny. At this climacteric a book of thrill- 
ing and all-engrossing interest is really a matter of 
serious choice. Such a climacteric is observable in 
the popular as well as the individual character. 
“©The Beggars’ Opera’’ was long prohibited for fear 
it should encourage pickpockets: another book we 
could mention, which an officer of Newgate, after 
contradiction, persisted in saying that Courvoisier told 
him suggested Lord Russell’s murder; and though it 
has not yet been prohibited, still the evidence of a jail 
chaplain of Liverpool showed it to be in its form, both 
of novel and melodrama, a shocking incentive to the 
rising generation of thieves. Sir David Wilkie’s pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Distraining for Rent,’’ says Mr. Bulwer, in 
his ‘‘ England and the English,’’ remained long unen- 
graved, from an opinion it would inflame popular pre- 
judice against the landed interest. Books suggest 
thoughts, thoughts become motives, motives prompt 
to action. Manis acomplicated piece of machinery: 
hundreds of nerves and muscles must act and react 
for the slightest tarn of the body; yet the very wind 
of a word, a casual hint or association can set the 
whole in motion, an@ produce an action—actions re- 
peated form habits, and determine the character, 
fixed, firm, and unalterable for good or for evil. So 
the delicate hand of a princess can launch a man-of- 
war, and the voice of a peasant bring down an ava- 
Janche. 

The reason I am desirous to give a varied list is, 
because there are few books which suit every taste. 
Gray saw little merit in Johnson’s Rasselas; and 
Johnson was equally blind to the beauties of Gray’s 
odes. Burns’s very popular song, which, he said, 
was in his best manner, ‘* Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,’’ was thought inferior both by Wordsworth and 
Mrs. Hemans. Dr. Parr said Sir Walter’s popularity 
would not last. The poems of Ossian, which so 
many have admired, Johnson thought any man could 
write when he once hit the strain; and Edmund 
Burke declared were intended to try English cullibi- 
lity. Dr. Wolcott, better known as Peter Pindar, 
ridiculed Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, and maintained, 
in a most humorous criticism, that it was positively 
absurd. While tastes and opinions on literary excel- 
lence so far differ among the learned, I may well 


-allow great latitude to the choice of the youthful 


reader. I heard of a clever Cantab who committed 
to memory the Antigone of Sophocles, and by an apt 
selection of some passages, and ingenious wresting of 


-others, used to bring in a line on all occasions, and 


with every quotation would expatiate on the art of 
making a little learning go a long way, and say, that 
this one play of Sophocles was applicable to all the 
purposes of life. One of my college friends, famed 
rather for sharp wit than sound learning, read one ob- 
servation in Niebuhr’s! history the same morning he 


1Niesunr’s Rome, translated by Hare & Thirlwall, 
with the additional lectures, complete in 5 vols. 8vo. 
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contested Dean Ireland’s scholarship, and had the 
tact to make this single idea solve three separate 
questions. A chaplain of Hereford jail has given an 
account of an old man seventy years of age, who 
taught himself to read by comparing the Lord’s Prayer, 
which he had in his memory, with the printed cha- 
racters in the Prayer Book. These facts fully con- 
sidered are very encouraging. ‘‘Bad workmen,” 
says the proverb, ‘‘ blame their tools.”? “A few dis- 
ciplined forces,’’ says Addison,? ‘‘ are more efficient 
than a much larger number of undisciplined men.” 
So a few books may furnish very many ideas or in- 
struments of thought; and only a few ideas well ar- 
ranged and brought to bear on one point will clear 
away difficulties which a whole host-of disorderly 
powers would fail to remove. Show an unlettered 
mana book, and he will say, ‘‘ Who can remember 
all those letters??? ‘Tell him there are but twenty- 
four—he will still wonder at the words: say that the 
words, too, are limited in number, and that a know- 
ledge of a system of inflection and composition solves 
many difficulties, and he will understand that the 
labours he reckoned by millions exist by tens. As with 
words, so withideas. In most books they are few and 
far between. The distant forest which, to the inex- 
perienced botanist, seems to abound in trees, numerous 
in kind and almost infinite in number, proves, as he 
enters it, to contain but one single species, each branch- 
ing far, with widely expanding limbs and luxuriant 
fohage, so that the study of one gives a knowledge of 
all. This uniformity belongs not only to the works 
of nature but also to the devices of man. ‘Thue power 
of recognising the old and well-known truth in each 
variety of garb, of stripping it of every accident and 
ornament, studying it in its simplest form, and then 
investing and combining it anew, and setting it up in 
any useful and efficient attitude—this power is one of 
the most valuable results of human learning. The 
intellect which has attained it is in every respect more 
to be envied than a memory, fraught with the most 
varied stores of reading. The one possesses, but the 
other coins. Butler, the author of the Analogy, said, 
‘« Whoever will in the least attend to the thing will 
see that it is not the having knowledge, but the gain- 
ing of it, which is the entertainment of the mind.”’ In 
every part of life, the pleasure is in the pursuit, not in 
the possession. And if 


The worth of any thing 
Is just as much as it will bring— 


in happiness as in money—if that is true of the end 
which is said of the means, then I will deny that ‘‘a 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush,’’ and prefer 
‘Can estate in expectancy’’ to one ‘‘in possession,’’ 
though the worldly wise maintain the contrary. Pur- 
suits of literature are like the chase. Whether we 
exercise our feet or faculties, mount a hunter or a 
Pegasus, start a fox or an idea, the fun is over when 
we have run it down or it has ‘‘ got to earth.’’ The 
young men in /Msop’s fable unconsciously cultivated 


industry, while they dug for an imaginary treasure. 
So many a student is insensibly storing strength while 
he seeks for knowledge. The classical maxim to 
follow nature is good indeed, when we can only dis- 
cern what nature says and fish up truth from the bot- 
tom of the well, or rather sift it from the rubbish, 


ignorance heaped upon it. 


an instinct he may safely obey, and one which, both 
in physics and metaphysics, science, falsely so called, 
has done much mischief in thwarting. <A 
not this monitor obeyed? Too often, because men 
mistake means for ends, and aim at a far less worthy 
; prize than they are inwardly prompted to pursue, 
This at least is\true of my present subject-—-Study, 
and Curiosity as its guide. This instinct urges many 


their vineyard and improved their own strength and 


which, while truth was yet upon the surface, vain | 
heaped Sull, with all the dark. | 
ness and difficulties of man’s benighted state there is 


And why is | 


| 
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a youth to turn over and over the same favourite tale, 
while a host of the usual advisers cry out ‘‘ Waste of 
time, pray read something new.’’ ‘‘ And is he to 
obey curiosity and inclination to this extent 2’? Why 
not? a book cannot continue to fix attention unless it 
continue also either to impart or elicit new ideas. 
Indeed, I think few signs more promising than an 
inclination to read the same book again and again. If 
the same passages continued to make the same im- 
pression, the book would be laid aside. If they make 
new impressions, this proves that the reader is learn- 
ing to regard the same scenes at a different angle, or 
to shift the component parts, till they form, like the 
same pieces in the kaleidoscope, a variety of pleasing 
combinations. 

A distinguished literary character of the present day 
was, as his good lady has told me, often found during 
his cheldhaod lying on his little bed, where none were 
likely to seek him, reading Robinson Crusoe. ‘‘ Only 
reading Robin—only Robin,’’ was the constant ex- 
cuse for all absence or idleness, till his friends augured 
that the future man would be a very different cha- 
racter from one who has done much to preserve the 
most valuable part of English literature. Now, be it 
observed, asa child he was devoted to one book. He 
has since been a man of one book. Shakspeare has 
been his favourite author. The rest of his reading has 
been determined.by an ever present desire to correct, 
illustrate, and restore every trace of that immortal 
bard. His course of studies being dictated, as we 
have advised, by his own curiosity and inclination, 
was peculiar: for instance, at the time of Sir Walter 
Scott’s death, he had not read one of the Waverley 
Novels; he felt that they might divert the current of 
his thought, and though he had not the narrow views 
of the mathematician, who laid down Milton, saying, 
‘Why, what does it prove 2?’’ he saw that no modern 
fiction could lead to the conclusion which he ever bore 
inmind. Wecannot too much admire this constancy 
and fixedness of purpose, especially if we consider 
how many siren spells and luscious lulling fruits there 
are to tempt such faithful travellers from their course. 
‘* But would he not be afraid of betraying this defi- 
ciency insociety ?’’? He could find many a precedent to 
bear him out. Sir James Mackintosh had not read 
Shakspeare’s minor works when forty years of age. 
Mr. Wilberforce used to say he would read no modern 
poetry till he was tired of Homer and Milton, Dr. 
Johnson had not read Othello when he wrote Irene, 
and visited Iona without seeing Staffa, though the 
Duke of Wellington went thirty miles out of his 
march to see Schrivanabalogol, ‘‘the big Indian,”’ 
whom Chantrey said he could beat. However, suffice 
it to say, that the reading of this able writer, peculiar 
as it might seem, answered the purposes of all study, 
by making him happy in his own resources, agreeable 
to his friends, and useful to the public. 

A friend, on looking over these pages, now asks 
me, ‘‘ But is there no danger that men of one book, 
however honourably we are used to hear them men- 
tioned, should be ignorant of every other subject of 
conversation which does not bear upon their favourite 
topics 2’’ Certainly the mind requires variety. Those 
only are deserving either of praise or imitation who 
are men of one book, in this sense, that they pursue 
one system, choose one class of authors most suitable 
to their own peculiar talents, and prefer to be very 
sound, in a limited sphere, to being superficial in one 
more extended. I would recommend every young 
man to make choice of his book—Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton,! Bacon,? Clarendon,’ Burke, Johnson’s works,‘ 


1 Mitron’s PorricaL Works, fine edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. Little & Brown, Boston. 

2 Bacon’s Works, with a translation of his Latin 
writings, and a life by Basil Montagu, 3 vols. 8vo. 
$7 50. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

3 Crarenpon’s Hisrory or THE REBELLION, in 
2 vols. 8yo. Smith, London. 

4Dr. Jounson’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo. A. V. Blake, 
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&c., Conversations in Boswell; or, to those of a 
thoughtful habit, I would say, take Butler’s Analogy 
and Sermons,® bind them up in one thick volume, on 
which write Wispom in gold letters, and begin to 
read it through every New Year’s Day. One ster- 
ling author, to call ‘‘my book,’’ ever most conspicu- 
ous and most at hand, read, re-read, ‘‘ marked and 
quoted,”’ standing on the shelf, if not ‘‘alone in his 
glory,’’ at least surrounded with pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and authors to illustrate it; this will do much 
to form the mind; this will teach us to think as our 
favourite author thought, to aspire at the same weigh 
of expression, purity of taste, loftiness of views, an 
fervency of spirit. This will give a high standard of 
excellence, chastening us with humility, while it fires 
us with emulation, Since such is the influence a fa- 
yourite author may exert, in the choice of one lies our 
danger and our difficulty. Our dilemma is this: time 
only can convict us of an erroneous choice, and time 
forbids our error to be rectified. Yet man’s doom 
and duty both say ‘‘ persevere.’’ If no prudence will 
enable us to fix on the most eligible, perseverance 
may make up the difference. ‘Therefore, whateve1 
author you have fairly chosen, after inward commun: 
ing and patient conference with those you believe bes 
able to advise you, consider you have taken as a bo- 
som companion, for better or for worse, not to be laic 
aside without some momentous reason. So also if 
you choose a subject to illustrate, or as a point t 
which all your leisure thoughts may radiate, resolve 
that you are in honour bound to abide by your de. 
cision; otherwise powers which were given you tc 
vanquish difficulties will be wasted in vain endea. 
yours toevadethem. The one thing needful, and the 
Holy Volume, which teaches all things pertaining 
thereto, must now of course be uppermost in the 
thoughts of all. But since every writer should con- 
fine himself to the one deficiency in literature he pro- 
poses to supply, I shall content myself with observing 
that one of my fellow-collegians, highly distinguishec 
both at Winchester and Oxiord, made the Bible no 
only the subject of his serious meditations, but 
pocket companion and} resource in his hours of re 
creation. At lecture he was frequently requested bj 
the tutor to assist him with the exact words of any 
verse he desired to quote, and rarely failed to exeite 
the astonishment, and, I am happy to add, in contre 
diction to many erroneous impressions of college life 
the respect and admiration of his fellow-students. 

When my pupils have read all the books I hav 
mentioned, or all that they have any inclination t 
read, by conferring with competent advisers they wil 
be at no loss in choosing others; indeed they cau 
scarcely want assistance if they only follow the die 
tates of their own curiosity. However, I will devote 
one or two pages to show what books may most suit 
ably follow those on my list; and this I propose, no 
only for the value of the books recommended, bu 
also to exemplify the principle of selection, and t 
explain how one book may be said to suggest an 
other. 

Whenever we feel unusually entertained with ; 
work, it is natural to inquire the name of the author 
and what he has written besides; and though hi: 
other compositions bear no very inviting titles, we 
may still hope that he has made them the vehicle of 
the same order of ideas. Bishop Berkeley, as ha: 
often been observed, betrayed the same train of 
thought in his ‘‘'Thoughts upon Tar Water’’ as it 
his ‘* Principles of Human Knowledge.’ The verse: 
in the celebrated ‘‘ Pursuits of Literature,’’ whick 
cives nearly a page of satirical observations to eack 
line of text, were said by George Steevens to be 
“‘mere pegs to hang the notes on.’’ And so at the 

: ‘ 
present day, one of Mr. Colburn’s books, with the 
name, size, style, and letter-press of a novel, proves 
to be the insidious form in which science, political o1 
theological, is homeopathically exhibited and dis- 


5 Buruer’s ANnaxoey, | vol. 18mo. A. V.. Blake, 
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guised. Opinions so circulated for the most part go 
for nothing ; like the bad half-sovereign which the 
Irish knave passed between two halfpence. 

Defoe wrote, besides ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ the 
“History of the Plague of London,”’ in which his fertile 
imagination, guided and assisted by a few authentic 
incidents, has succeeded in placing before our eyes a 
series of pictures nearly as vivid as that of Crusoe 
himself examining the print of the unknown foot 
upon the sand. You might also be tempted to read 
| Defoe’s ghost story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal, 
prefixed to the second edition of the English transla- 
_ tion of ‘‘ Drelincourt on Death,’’ as also the ‘‘ Life of 
| Defoe,’’ in Sir W. Scott’s! prose works, (vol. iv. p. 

267,) where we have an outline of the story, and the 

circumstance that led to its fabrication. The first 
edition of the translation had but an indifferent sale ; 
: Defoe ingeniously contrived to render it popular, by 
d prefixing the story of a ghost which appeared, and 


made mention of it; the strange consequence of which 
was that those who had not been persuaded to read 
Drelincourt by any man living, were yet persuaded 
_ by arecommendation from the dead. Drelincourt’s 
admirable work first drew my attention as I read an 
' allusion to the story of Mrs. Veal, in Boswell, (ii. 
194.) I therefore added it to a list of ‘‘ authors cha- 
racterized and recommended,”’ in which IJ enter any 
: incidental notice of works of interest, as I shall pre- 
-- sently describe. But I think I hear some censorious 
reader say, “‘ Why tell us where to find ghost stories? 
. Proceed at once to things worth knowing.’’ This is 
prrcavely the point to which I wish to show that sub- 
jects the most trivial may be made to tend: I was 
_ going to observe that Dr. Johnson, like every one 
else, till a comparatively recent time, was ignorant 
- that this story of Mrs. Veal was a fiction, and said, 
. **T believe the woman declared on her death-bed it 
‘ was alie.’’? So a fabricated story had a fabricated 
| contradiction. Does this supply no lesson as to the 
credulity of man, and the uncertainty of human tes- 
' timony, two topics well worthy of a man of reflection 
_ to illustrate? Whatcan be more requisite as a foun- 
» dation of all learning than a clear knowledge of the 
» extent to which human testimony has erred; and 
i how far favour, affection, association, prejudice, and 
. passions of all kinds render man liable to yield too 
ready and too general an assent to partial evidence ? 
_ Let this subject be followed out by readers of a spe- 
. culative turn, andeven common stories and anecdotes 
will prove to the reflective mind productive of no less 
profit than entertainment. Consider the extraordinary 
“impositions which have been practised in literature, 
and the controversies to which they have led—that of 
’ Lauder, for instance, in 1747, who, by an essay in 
. the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ tried to prove that 
( Milton had borrowed from Latin authors of modern 
4 date, and actually imposed on a great many scholars 
” before he was detected by Douglas, afterwards Bishop 
* of Salisbury, who showed that passages which Lauder 
‘ pretended to have found in the poems of Massenius 
’ and others, were really taken from Hog’s Latin trans- 
‘lation of Paradise Lost. Dr. Johnson was so far de- 
' ceived as to write a preface and postscript to Lander’s 
r work. An account of this may be found in Nichols’s 
'** Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Century,’’? a book 
i which the reader, who has followed me so far, will 
f 


find more easy to take up than to lay down. He may 
read, at all events, while inclination lasts and no 
‘longer. This limit should be particularly observed 
- with all books of anecdotes, miscellany, and the mul- 
tifarious reading which biography supplies. Only, it 
must not be supposed that mere dipping into a chap- 
ter here and there will convey all the advantage of a 
sound knowledge of the whole book; but that after 
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gleaning all which interests us at one time it is wise 
to reserve the rest for a future occasion, when we 
have a more extended curiosity to gratify. I do not 
like to hear a man say, ‘‘ Rasselas, or the Vicar of 
Wakefield, is a work of genius, but I have not read 
it since I was young.’’ Believe me the second read- 
ing of a good book is often more profitable than the 
first. ‘‘But can there be any use in reading old 
things over again?’’ Certainly not, things really old. 
But the same truth has many meanings: it has one 
voice for the wise—another for the unwise: it pleases 
the yacant mind by the knowledge it imparts, it 
pleases the full and fertile mind by the force it gathers 
from numerous associations, and by calling forth new 
ideas, and making mere shadowy impressions dis- 
tinct; soa good book, by which I mean a book true 
to nature, whatever part of nature’s works it de- 
scribes, may be ever new, so long at least as our own 
minds continue to collect new strength to evolve, 
ed images to combine, and new powers to vary 
them. 

But to return to the topic of human testimony, we 
might read the ‘‘Confessions of Ireland,’’3 who, 
upon Malone’s suggesting that Shakspeare had left 
manuscripts, forged ‘‘ miscellaneous papers and legal 
instruments, under the hand and seal of William 
Shakspeare ;’’ also ‘‘ Vortigern,’’ a play, which he 
pretended was written by Shakspeare, and which was 
actually performed at Sheridan’s theatre, and only 
condemned by the double meaning which Kemble’s 
sneer gave the line— 


And when this solemn mockery is o’er. 


Many in the literary circles were deceived. Dr. 
Parr acknowledged ‘‘ the forgery beat him.’’ Warton 
said of a prayer which was also among the forgeries, 
though written off-hand by Ireland, without time for 
careful composition, and that at about seventeen years 
of age, that it surpassed in sublimity any part of our 
Liturgy. 

I can only allude to Chatterton,4 who imposed on 
many literary persons by forging poems, and ancient 
records and title-deeds, which he pretended were 
found in St. Mary Redcliffe Church at Bristol. It is 
true that Horace Walpole, with the help of Gray and 
Mason, detected the forgery; but his letter to Chat- 
terton proved he was himself deceived. Afterwards 
a line of Hudibras was discovered among this ancient 
poetry ;—still, considering this deception was prac- 
tised at sixteen years of age, and that Johnson said, 
“Tt is wonderful how the young whelp could have 
done it,’’ Dix’s ‘‘ Life of Chatterton’’ will be a pro- 
fitable source of entertainment. Again, George 
Psalmanazar, born 1679, in the south of France, 
pretended to be a heathen native of the island of 
Formosa, and invented a new language, which he 
called the Formosan, and into which he had the 
boldness to translate the ‘‘ Church Catechism.’’ 
This remained long undetected by the learned, 
while his ‘‘ History of Formosa’’ passed through 
two editions. His ‘* Autobiography’’ is deserving 
of credit. Johnson said, ‘‘I scarcely ever sought 
the society of any one, but of Psalmanazar the most. 
I used to find him in an ale-house in the city: latterly 
he lived as a very good man, and died a sincere 
Christian:—his ‘ Autobiography’ was a_penitential 
confession.”’ 

On the same topic of the strength and weakness of 
the human mind, we may mention the controversies 
about Homer, ‘‘ Epistles of Phalaris,’’ Ossian, Ju- 
nius,® Chevalier D’Eon, Man with the Iron Mask, 
‘* Voyages of Damberger,’’ Eliza Canning, Johannah 
Southcote, Mary Tophts of Godalming, the Cock- 
lane Ghost, and Jugglers’ Feats, as related by East- 
ern travellers. If any person entertains curiosity in 
these matters, ‘‘Sketches of Imposture and Cre- 


3 Conressions oF IRELAND, | vol. 12mo. London. 
4Cuarrerton’s Comprere Works, with Life, 
2 vols. small 8vo. London. 
5 Junius’s Lerrrers, by Woodfall, 2 vols. S8vo. 
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dulity,”” in the ‘‘Family Library,” and Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Demonology and Witchcraft,’’! will supply 
abundant interest. 

‘«But surely this is a strange selection.’’ I do not 
name these subjects to the exclusion of others, but 
principally to show that a youthful taste indulged in 
its own caprices will involuntarily lead to a kind of 
knowledge available in the season of maturer judg- 
ment. ‘The preceding observations will also show 
the advantage of always bearing in mind one useful 
subject, which every hour of reading and reflection 
may contribute to illustrate. Many a mind has wan- 
dering thoughts, which, as they come unbidden, de- 
part unregarded, only because one has never thought 
of hoisting a standard round which they might rally. 

A subject like that of Abercrombie, ‘‘ On the Intel- 
lectual Powers and the Investigation of Truth,’’2 
would surely be a laudable employment for the talents 
of the greatest genius ; and would not this course of 
reading, childish as it may seem, supply facts of an 
order which he would be sorry to lose? How often 
have some of these cases of deception been cited by 
the avowed enemies of our Gospel privileges! Who 
can say that he may not feel himself called upon to 
give the same serious attention to the history of these 
impostors, as Paley, in his ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’’> has given to the impostor Mahomet, and for 
the same purpose ? 

Here, my friends, let me remind you that from 
*« Robinson Crusoe’’ I have wandered to the ‘‘ Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion ;’’ and though I did not 
see the point at which I should arrive, I felt confi- 
dent of eventually showing that, with curiosity or in- 
clination as your guide, your route will afford you no 
less profit than interest, whatever be the point from 
which you please to start. The ever-recurring ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Where is the use of this ?’’ or ‘‘ the good of 
that ?”’ may well be met with the reply, that many 
things are eventually useful, though not immediately 
convertible, and that prudent housekeepers say, 
‘‘ Keep a thing three years, and you’ll find a use for 
it.’””. But I must be careful not to give up a command- 
ing position, because it is convenient to meet a feeble 
enemy on lower grounds. Let us, therefore, remem- 
ber that a well-stored mind to which, as Herschel 
says, ‘‘a thousand questions are continually arising, 
a thousand subjects of inquiry presenting themselves, 
which keep his faculties in constant exercise, and his 
thoughts perpetually on the wing, so that lassitude is 
excluded from life, and that craving after artificial ex- 
citement and dissipation of mind, which leads so many 
into frivolous, unworthy, and destructive pursuits, is 
altogether eradicated from the bosom ;’’—let us re- 
member, that, in such a mind, there is a use, indeed, 
there must therefore be some good in whatever read- 
ing conduces to form it. This argument, I say, as- 
serting not the sordid money reckoning of the hireling 
but the enlarged estimation of the Christian, who 
values literature as it lessens the temptations of earth, 
and slopes the path of heaven; this is the true and 
impregnable ground of defence against the sneers of 
the friends of so-called utility and expediency ; still, 
as we exult in foiling insignificant cavillers not only 
on our grounds but on their own, I would ask them, 
if they would have seen the use of Newton’s ponder- 
ing over a falling apple ; and yet it raised his thoughts 
to the laws which govern the revolution of the planets 
in their orbits. Would they not have joined in the 
ridicule of swing-swangs, which did not prevent Ro- 
bert Hooke from reviving the proposal of the pendu- 
lum as a standard of measure since so admirably 
wrought into practice, as Herschel remarks, by the 
genius and perseverance of Captain Kater? Would 
they not have joined in the laugh at.Boyle in his ex- 


1Scorr’s DemonoLtoey aNd Wircnucrarr—Sir 
Walter Scott’s Prose Works. Carey & Hart, Phila. 

2 ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL PoweERs, 
J vol. 50 cts. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

3 Partry’s Evipences, 1 vol. 8vo. Kay & Bro- 
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periments on the pressure ana elasticity of air, an 
asked Watts, as I before mentioned, the use of play 
ing with the kettle, and yet all can see the good of th 
steam engine? ‘Then think of blowing soap bubbles 
by which the phenomena of colours has been studied 
to say nothing of where could be the good of playin; 
with whirligigs, the simple means by which, a fev 
years since, a society of philosophers were investi 
gating certain principles of optics, as exemplified i 
the clever toy oatied: the Magic Disk. A scientifi 
friend, (an F. R.S.,) a short time since, intent on geo 
logical discovery, sat down one sultry day, with 
hammer, to break stones by the road-side. A fel 
low-labourer, employed by the parish, looked on wit! 
amazement till he saw some fossils selected from th 
heap, and then said, ‘‘ Then, Sir, I s’pose they give 
you something for them?’ “ No,’ said my friend 
‘“they don’t.’ ‘‘'Then, what can be the good o 
them ?’’ This poor fellow was quite as enlightene 
as many intellectual paupers, who when their mone 
is as low as their wit may break stones too. 

So far I have supposed that a juvenile taste has le 
my reader through a course of study, which in a note 
book, of the kind I shall presently recommend hin 
to keep, would stand thus :— 


MEMORANDUM OF READING. 


Read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ which suggested ‘ His 
tory of the Plague,’”’ and ‘‘ Defoe’s Life,’ by Scott 
in which was quoted Defoe’s ‘‘ Preface to Drelin 
court,’’? concerning which I consulted Nichols’s ‘‘ Li 
terary Anecdotes.”’ : 

Mem.—To be read, Nichols, again and again, 2 
future periods. 

his specimen of literary imposition suggeste 
reading Lauder’s, Chatterton’s, Psalmanazar’s, a 
Ireland’s forgeries. | 

The credulity of the wisest men was a topic whic 
made me curious to read ‘‘ Sketches of Credulity an 
Imposture,’’ as containing an outline of all notab 
instances, to which I find so many allusions; and al: 
Scott’s ‘‘ Demonology,’’ which I was told gave 
common-sense explanation of the causes of supe 
natural appearances, and other wonders, gainil 
credit. 

Query.—Was Dr. Johnson superstitious ? 

Mem.—To read more about the doctor. 


MEMORANDUM OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Learned the extent to which fiction may resemb 
truth—the fallibility of human judgment—that m 
of the greatest genius are not above the prejudices 
their day. ‘The nature of evidence—the many cause 
which hinder the investigation of truth. ‘To re 
about fallacies, human understanding, laws of ev 
dence, blunders and pretensions of critics, with a vie 
to illustrate these topics; to attend to the historic 
accounts of all popular deceptions, criminal trials, & 


These memoranda are recommended as aids 
reflection, and to teach how to digest all the kno 
ledge we acquire. Remember—‘ Heaping up inf 
mation, however valuable of itself, requires the pri 
ciple of combination to make it useful. Stones a 
bricks are valuable things, very valuable; but th 
are not beautiful or useful till the hand of the are 
tect has given them a form, and the cement of t 
bricklayer knit them together.’’4 

Let us now take, from the list assigned to the fi 
class of readers, a second book, that we may see ho 
the same method and principle of combination a 


series gives a brief but clear outline of the Histo 
of India, from the year 1497, in which the Portugue 
discovered the route by the Cape ; the formation 
the East India Company ; war with the French; t 


4 Woman’s Misston—one of the greatest of ¢ 
little books, founded on the opinions of M. Ai 


Black Hole of Calcutta; Lord Clive;! Hyder Ah; 
‘Warren Hastings ; an interesting account of the system 
m which British India is governed; Tippoo Saib; 
‘Sornwallis; Wellesley; writers and cadets; a most 
mteresting account of Bombay and the wonders of 
[Slephanta (Series ii. vol. iii.), and Ceylon; the stu- 
yendous labour of making Candelay Lake; the vo- 
ntary tortures of the superstitious Sunnyasses ; how 
idow burning was abolished; the immense tanks; 
‘he ‘‘big Indian’’ Shrivanabalagol, a statue seventy 
‘eet high, cut out of a hill of granite; descriptions of 
anoes, and inventions, strange habits, and customs 
if a variety of nations. ‘The Captain’s ‘‘ Travels’’ in 
merica are written in the same style, equally com- 
jining amusement with instruction. After reading 
‘hese interesting volumes, and following the course 
which I should suppose your inclination would sug- 

est, your note-book would bear, as I judge from my 
Own, the following :— 


MEMORANDUM OF READING. 
. 


Read Basil Hall’s ‘‘ Travels ;’’ mention of Warren 
Jastings ; suggested to read a few pages of Miller’s 
i George III.,”’ about the impeachment of Hastings ;? 
i3urke’s ‘‘Speeches,’’ recommended on the same 
‘subject, and Nabob of Arcot—read both. To see 
ore of the meaning of ‘‘ Charta’’ and ‘‘ Company.” 
. W. promised me that five minutes’ reading in my 
Syclopedia would inform me; also that I might find 
fe same by the index to Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commen- 
ries’’—quite true; found much more in Blackstone 
‘—quite amusing: also found out ‘‘ India’ in Cyclo- 

zedia, and had a general view of the whole subject. 
ae observes Daniell’s Indian drawings are the 
yearest to reality. 

' Mem.—To examine them. H. W. says the Mu- 
eum, at the India House in Leadenhall Street, and 

e Naval and Military Museum, near Whitehall, 
nust be visited. Rev. W. Ward’s book on the ‘‘ Li- 

rature and Customs of the Hindoos,’’ recommended; 
ie Sir W. Jones’s ‘‘ Letters’’—picked out a great 

e 


al from both; also from Robertson’s ‘‘ Ancient 
“ndia,’’ showing what was known to the ancients 
Mbout India, and about Phoenicians: advised to read 
1Ozelkiel, c. xxviii. ; very curious—about ancient com- 
Inerce and navigation—Tarshish, Ophir, Elath, and 
‘Wziongeber, Palmyra, Arabians, Genoese, and Ve- 
pee 


MEMORANDUM OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Feel more confidence as well as curiosity about 
dia. Can conyerse with and draw out my Indian 
iends to advantage. Know more about the inge- 
‘uity and power of man. Must compare pyramids, 
ilways, and Indian tanks. Did not know there was 
io much curious knowledge in O. T. Begin to ob- 
-erve the natural productions, customs, &c. of the 
poor of Job. Read some of the ‘‘Scripture Her- 
yalist?” about the plants and trees; also looked into 
\‘ Natural History of the Bible :’’? surprised at finding 
10 many curious things which never struck me _be- 
sore. Herschel’s’ proof of the insignificance of the 
, bour which raised the great pyramid, compared 
yith the weekly expense of steam power in our 
,2underies. 


| I should now consider that I had given my class 
if readers their full share of attention, were it not 


(hat, profiting by the example of Moliére, who used 


1) judge of the probable success of his comedies by 
:ne degree they excited the risible faculties of his od 
i. ousekeeper, read these pages to one of the young 


' 1 Lire of Lorp Crrve. By Lockhart, in 1 vol. 
Yarey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

_ 2 Warren Hastines and Lorp Crive. See the 
?dmirable reviews in ‘‘ Macaulay’s Miscellanies,’’ 
ricluded in Carey & Hart’s ‘‘ Modern Essayists.’’ 
3 Narurat Hisrory or tue Braxe, 2 vols. Har- 
jer & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

. 4Herscuent’s Discourse on Naturat History. 
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friends for whose use they are designed, and was told, 
‘that it is not go easy to find the answers to the va- 
rious questions which we should like to ask in reading 
travels; for too many authors assume that what is 
familiar to themselves is familiar to their readers.”’ 
For the express recommendation, therefore, of the 
over-large class of readers, whose wants were thus 
happily brought before me, I allowed my friend to 
dictate the following questions :— 

First. How is a reader to solve the difficulties, and 
extend his knowledge of the subjects, which occur in 
general reading ? : 

Secondly. How are we to prevent confusion in 
reading part of a variety of subjects, or how can we 
possibly read enough of many at the same time, for 
every incident to be duly digested and assume its pro- 
per place ? . 

‘These questions lead me to speak of the use we 
may make of Cyclopedias, Gazetteers, Biographical 
Dictionaries, and other books of reference. We just 
mentioned India; East India Company; Clive ; Hast- 
ings; Cornwallis: Wellesley; writers; cadets. On 
each of these heads you may consult the ‘‘ Penny 
Cyclopeedia,’’> which excels all others in the variety of 
its subjects. You can read each article, more or less 
attentively, according to the degree of interest which 
casual notices of those topics in books or conversation 
have excited. When you have read them all, cast 
your eye again over the article on India, and you will 
feel that the several parts of your newly-acquired 
knowledge have a propensity to ‘‘ fall in,’’ as the drill 
sergeants say, and find their proper places in the main 
line which this sketch of Indian history has marked 
out. And probably allusions to Tippoo Saib, Hyder 
Ali, Brahmins, Buddhism, Caste, and other subjects, 
will lead you to read the separate articles upon these 
topics also, and I will venture to say you will rise 
from your studies with feelings of considerable satis- 
faction. First, you will feel that having once mus- 
tered courage to plunge into the ocean or learning, if 
you cannot swim all at once, at least you have ac- 
quired a sense of your own buoyancy, and discovered 
a capability to learn, and so can easily make a bold 
resolution to try again another day. When the splash- 
ing and floundering about is all over for the first time, 
you feel some confidence in holding up your head in 
the company of others of more enterprising spirit, and 
listen to catch a hint from their progress and expe- 
rience. Many a boy would never have learned to 
swim had it not been for some companions who 
tempted him just to try one dip. Many a man would 
have gone through a whole life subject to that ever- 
recurring creeping sense of inferiority, which is the 
every-day punishment of ignorance, were it not that 
some reading companions led him to take the first 
leap, which carried him so much further than he ex- 
pected, that he was emboldened to try a second, and 
at length to join the busy throng, in which powers 
unknown, because untried, made him first and fore- 
most. With this beginning in Indian history, take 
another Cyclopeedia, the ‘‘ Britannica,’’6 or ‘* Metro- 
politana,’’ and look out for the same articles. Then 
look for India in a Gazetteer, and the names of men 
in a Biographical Dictionary: to the end of these 
articles are usually added the names of authors from 
whom more information may be derived. These may 
be read, or not, as you please. By this method an 
extensive selection may be made ina very short time. 
Remember, I say, a collection of facts, for sound, 
mature, well-digested knowledge is not the growth of 
a day: facts to the mind are like food to the body ; 
whether either the one or the other shall assimilate 
and be duly converted depends on the constitution, 
mental or physical. After reading long histories, or 
lives of distinguished characters, most young readers 


5 Penny Cycnopmpi1a, now complete in 27 vols. 
Knight & Co. London. i 

6 EnoycLtopep1a Brirranica, 7thedit. By Pro- 
fessor Napier. 21] vols. 4to. Imported and forsale by 
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find that they rise with a knowledge more confused 
than accurate, and that even certain plain and obvious 
questions, such as the age at which certain men at- 
tained celebrity; at what times particular changes 
happened ; what circumstances led to certain events, 
and other things of interest, escape observation, from 
the many pages among which the required information 
is interspersed. ‘These the compendious articles of a 
Cyclopedia, or Biographical Dictionary, are pecu- 
liarly suited to supply ; so much so, indeed, that to 
prevent wandering thoughts and losing the thread of 
the subject, I used to find it useful to read a short 
outline before I commenced a life in two or three 
volumes. Also, for the most part, I keep books of 
reference at hand, and turn at once to the name of any 
unknown person introduced. 

Again, magazines and reviews often contain concise 
accounts of campaigns, political questions, and the 
present policy and interests of different nations. Some 
allowance may be made for the political bias of re- 
viewers, still they are as likely to be fair in their opi- 
nions and accurate in their facts as other authors. 
Nor must we forget, that, with the exception of 
novels, magazines are now nearly the only channel by 
which an author can publish his opinions with the 
least prospect of remuneration; and therefore it is not 
too much to say, that a store of facts, and series of 
reflections, which would have made a plausible ap- 
pearance in two volumes octavo, are often cut down 
to the length of a single essay in the ‘‘ Edinburgh”’ or 
‘* Quarterly,” and gain no little vigour from the 
pruning. ‘The chief value of the magazines is, that 
they give us the benefit of the earliest information ; 
for if other sources would supply the same matter at 
all, we should probably have to wait till all interest 
had ceased. Bacon says, that ‘treading makes the 
full nian, and conversation the ready man;’’ and 
Johnson says of conversation, that it supplies only 
scraps, and that we must read books to learn a whole 
subject: then Bacon goes on to say, that ‘‘ writing 
makes the exact man,’’ meaning not the manual part 
of writing, but the arranging and digesting of matter, 
which writing involves. The digesting and arrange- 
ment of knowledge are two points which should never 
be lost sight of by the literary adviser: so, while I 
would urge the advice of Bacon to the letter, and en- 
courage the more practised student with the old maxim, 
nulla dies sine linea (no day without a line), I would 
further observe, that the use of a short compendium 
will tend to that habit of exactness which writing 
more fully promotes. ; ‘ : 

Besides cyclopedias, gazetteers, biographical dic- 
tionaries, and magazines, there are many other works 
furnished like the magazines with indices, and readily 
available as books of reference. I have already 
mentioned Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries,’’ which, 
though I cannot speak of it as a work of general in- 
terest to the young. contains, as a glance at its index 
will show, many things to solve questions which arise 
in the study of history. Again, biographies are good 
books of reference—about the Reformation, the lives 
of Luther, Knox, Calvin; about the Methodists, 
Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley;’’ about the slavery 
question, ‘‘ The Life of Wilberforce ;’"! about military 
matters, the lives of Marlborough, Sir T. Picton, 
Wellington,? Napoleon ;3 about naval affairs,* Rodney, 
Earl St. Vincent, Nelson—severally contain much 
information, to which an index or table of contents 
will direct. You have only to inquire what celebrated 

L Lire or Wiuperrorce, by his Son. 2 vols, Per- 
kins & Purves, Philadelphia. 

2 Lire op WetLINGron, by Maxwell. 
splendidly illustrated. London, 1843. 

3 Lire or Navoteon, by Sir Walter Scott, in 
Seott’s Prose Works. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Lire or Naporeon, by M. A. Thiers. Complete 
in one volume 8vo. Price $1.25. Carey & Hart, 

hiladelphia. 
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men are connected with the matter in question, or 
were contemporaneous with given events, and you 
will generally find that their biographies contain their 
opinions, together with such explanation or history of 
the subject as is requisite to make those opinions un- 
derstood. Of all biographies none is so valuable 
as a book of reference as Boswell’s ‘* Life of Johnson.”’ 
During the middle of the last century, nearly every 
conspicuous character, or memorable incident of that 
and of many preceding ages, passed successively i 

review before the severe judgment of him, who was 
confessedly one of the wisest of men, and has been 
faithfully recorded by a biographer, of whom a writer 
in the ‘‘ Quarterly’’ has truly said, ‘‘It is scarcely 
more practicable to find another Boswell than another 
Johnson.’’> The index of Croker’s edition renders i 
one of the best books of reference a library can contain. 

As to the mode of so finding out allusions, avoid- 
ing confusion, and solving other difficulties which will 
occur in reading, I have now given as many hints as 
I think will be useful. Several other methods occur 
to me, but they are such as few students can follow 
until they have sufficient experience to adopt the best 
of all methods, namely, those to which each person 
is prompted by a lively sense of his own deficiencies. 
The only advice I have to add is, read on with good 
courage and full confidence; though you wander from 
your path for atime, you will have the more pleasure 
in finding your way at last. If you cannot remember 
all you read, you may learn at least where informa- 
tion is to be had when wanted. ‘The next thing to 
knowing the contents of a book, is knowing the use 
of it. One of my young friends again asks, ‘‘ Does 
all my reading go for nothing? Ihave read many 
books, but know none accurately ; still I feel a sor 
of confidence when their contents are the subjects o 
conversation.’’ Certainly not for nothing: this con 
fidence is worth something; you have gained at leas 
the habit of reading: if you stop where you are 
knowledge without accuracy is hke an estate encum 
bered with debt and subject to deductions which may 
it is true, swallow up the whole. But it is fair t 
hope, on striking a balance, something will remain 
or, even if bankrupt quite, it is well to have, as the 
say in the mercantile world, a good connection an 
habits of business; in other words, a general ac 
quaintance with authors, and all the stores they ca 
severally supply, and also habits of application to be 
gin again with greater advantage. So I would cor 
sole my very many young friends who are in thi 
predicament with the assurance, that they have pr 
bably made a useful survey for future operations, an 
worn down so many rough edges, that, in retracin 
their former steps, they will have more time to loo 
out for objects of interest, and fewer obstacles t 
daunt their energies. 

I trust I have now said enough on the general pla: 
and method of study. I shall now proceed at one 
as [ promised many pages back, to treat separatel 
of all the principal divisions of knowledge, such 
History, Poetry, Philosophy, Theology, with r 
marks on English composition, study of language 
the formation of habits, and other topics of interes 
Complete essays on these comprehensive subjects a 
not to be expected from one who addresses himse'! 
to the young and inexperienced student, and who 
chief ambition is to be useful. The maxim of th 
poet is only fair :— 

“Jn every work, regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend.”’ 


ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


Tue first glance at the following pages might le 
my readers to think I intended to imitate Dufresno 
who, after laying down a course of historical stud 
mildly added, ‘‘ the time required is ten years.’’ By 
I stipulate, readers, for no length of labour: I on 
request that you will employ your usual hours 
reading, few or many, with the method here pr 
nnaod andon ach enhiects as suit the peculiar be 
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of your inclination. Thus in one year you may 
achieve more than nineteen out of twenty of your 
neighbours achieve in ten; for at least that propor- 
tion of the community read without any system or 
definite object in view, but carry on a desultory cam- 
paign like that of the Greeks around Troy, who, as 
‘Thucydides says, were foraging when they ought to 
have been fighting, or there would have been no ten 
ears’ siege. ‘‘ Divide and conquer,”’ is a maxim m 
ne sense wise, in another foolish. Victory depends 
on dividing and choosing one point of attack, but on 
concentrating all our power upon it; therefore the 
vllowing chapters contain many subjects, and each 
ubject several divisions, that every reader may se- 
ect according to his taste. On each division, works 
are recommended requiring different degrees of in- 
dustry and talent, to suit every capacity; and, again, 
the works are so chosen and arranged, and accom- 
panied with such explanations, that every hour ex- 
Beeded shall bring its hour’s worth. ‘‘'The many- 
proned sons of mechanical life,’’ of whom Burns 
peaks, may spend their Saturdays’ evenings accord- 
ing to these directions, and learn something complete, 

ith a beginning, middle, and end, in full assurance 
hat when they have more leisure time they may go 
‘on adding and enlarging, without pulling any of their 
ork to pieces. The university student will find 
standard works, and a course of reading, sanctioned 
y the spirit, if not the letter, of the first judges of 
iterary labour: in twelve hours a week stolen from 
is ethics or differential calculus, he may attain a 
considerable accession of that kind of knowledge 
which will save him from the shame of being a mere 
br that deep in the past and ignorant of the present ; 


‘of that knowledge, too, which he could not forego 
without positive prejudice to his advancement in any 
areer of public life. 
- Thave not the slightest fear that any student worthy 
he name will abandon the course of reading here 
recommended when once he has fairly tried it. In- 
eed, the first step is all Task. Jest the diffidence 
atural to untried powers should keep any one from 
aking the trial, let me remark that a clergyman, 
iving not many miles from the town in which I am 
writing, (Torquay,) chanced some years since to take 
jap a shilling book on Astronomy; this served asa 
ucleus—as a centre from which the rays of his curi- 
dsity shot forth on all sides: and he is now a man of 
,zeneral scientific knowledge. ‘ 
_ Reader, try one book: choose it from whichever 
oo like best of the following divisions; read it at- 
ventively. Many a man who at first felt quite as 
“much doubt of his own capacities as you can feel, and 
aid, ‘‘Where is the use of my reading? little that [ 
an do, what will it be worth after all?’’ has found 
is energies expand, a first book lead toa second, and 
‘4 second to a third, and has been thankful for the 
“yiendly hint which prompted his earliest efforts. 

i One of my most intimate friends was led by a 
‘clever tutor to study Grecian history on the principle 
vere recommended by beginning with an outline, and 
“illmg in by degrees. He was so encouraged by the 
brogress he made in one subject, that he has now 
(ittamed, by the same method, a considerable know- 
\'edge of every topic of which I propose to treat. 

| Reader, study one subject well. Did younever hear 
the remark, ‘‘ How strange this man, so profound in 
ue is favourite science, should find time for so much 
bss besides!’ Believe me, you will find that the 
‘habits of attention, method, reflection, and analysis 
hich you form in exhausting one of the following 
subjects, will invest most of the rest with such attrac- 
jons, that, even in their deepest parts, they may rivet 
ittention in spite of the fireside prattle, and fill up any 
‘pare five minutes while the cloth is being laid, or the 
ea drawing. 
' But now for the study of history, which I will con- 
Cider under the following arbitrary divisions :— 
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ia of Great Britain, 
| Tistory, Modern of the Continent, Colonies; and 
g i 


sy Bein Sans tote ep 


of Rome, 

of Greece, 

of the Egyptians, Persians, and 
other ancient nations. 


History alone, therefore, gives a choice of six 
comprehensive departments of study. ‘* Divide and 
conquer,’’ that is, choose one and master it, and you 
will have accomplished, in point of time and labour, 
much more than a sixth part of the whole. You 
would do well to read the lists of books and direc-, 
tions on all these departments before you decide. 
For your decision should be deemed irrevocable, 
otherwise you will be continually changing, ma vain 
hope of escaping the difficulties which really attach 
to all. 

First, let us suppose you decide on a branch of mo- 
dern history, and would begin with 


THE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Your first step, as I have before observed, would be 
to read some History of England through. A man 
of mature and disciplined mind, long used to laborious 
application, should read Hume, Smollett, Miller’s 
George III., or Hughes’ Continuation. ‘‘ And how 
long would he be in gaining a satisfactory knowledge, 
such a knowledge as that which Niebuhr possessed 
of Gibbon, when he defied a friend to puzzle him from 
the index?’’ ‘The successful candidates for high uni- 
versity honours, achieve nearly as great a work as 
‘‘ getting up’’ Hume and Smollett in the last month 
preceding their examination. And since many pages 
in each of those volumes, which would require the 
greatest effort of memory, need not be very accurately 
remembered by the unprofessional reader, all of the 
above works would be satisfactorily perused in one 
month’s real chamber study. ‘‘Indeed!’’ some 
young lady will exclaim, ‘‘ why, a single volume em- 
ployed me more than that space of time.’’ I can 
easily believe it, and will prescribe for your case next. 
The outline History of England by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, in 140 clear, lively, 
duodecimo pages, is suited for every man, woman, 
and child. Even the hard-headed scholar will find 
this outline useful to keep him to points and to give 
one comprehensive view of the whole. Only let him 
not stop here. Keightley’s History, in 2 vols. duode- 
cimo, or Goldsmith’s, may be read next. It will be 
easier still, to read the little History again as far as 
Henry VII., and the rest in Keightley: next, read in 
Hume any reign, war, or negotiation, which excites 
your curiosity, and so strengthen the stem of your 
tree, as before explained, as much as you please, 
That you may have the satisfaction of tracing its 
gradual growth, make a memorandum on the simple 
drawing by which this tree is represented, just as the 
works of Rapin, Lingard,! and other narrators of the 
same events are wholly, or partially, read, to combat 
or corroborate the views of Hume. 

So far then you have been instructed how to gain a 
more or less substantial outline of English history: 
and now, once more I say, ‘‘ Divide and conquer.’ 
To strengthen your mental powers, and to multiply 
your literary stores, so far as to be invincible at every 
point of so Jong a line, is not much more easy, and 
not at all more judicious, than to man the wall of 
China. Like a good general, be content to concen- 
trate your forces—to ‘‘divide’’ off and ‘‘ conquer,”’ 
first one part, and then another. You may be agree- 
ably surprised by finding that the intermediate parts, 
when left by themselves, are less formidable than 
they appear, and readily give way as you become a 
more practised assailant. Consider that so far you 
have reconnoitred the general face of the country: 
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the next thing is to select one portion for a 
searching and minute examination. 

The leading principles on which you should choose 
a portion of history to be made a strong point for deep 
study are, First, to be guided by your own taste and 
curiosity ; for you will sail into the wide ocean of truth 
more rapidly with than against the current of your 
nature. 

Secondly, to choose, according to your own neces- 
sities, whatever will be useful in business or give you 
confidence in society. Asa general rule, read what 
others read. Conversation is often more improving 
than books; therefore, read to profit by conversation. 
If you would be improved by a visit to Paris, you 
must first learn French; if by a visit to London, or by 
joining any particular society, whether of men of bu- 
siness, men of science, or men of literature, you must 
study, if not the language, at least the thoughts and 
topics of such society. You will otherwise feel as 
much out of your element as a sherifl’s chaplain when 
dining with the judge on his circuit. 

Thirdly, read subjects which afford most matter for 
reflection. ‘T'o be wise is both the surest and most 
profitable way to seem wise. Read those subjects 
which involve most principles. Principles are the 
most handy, convertible, portable, and prolific of all 
species of literary property ; therefore, 

Fourthly, read one good comprehensive account of 
a revolution, protracted war, or other ever-recurring 
phenomena of human society. Then, ex uno disce 
omnes, that is, gain so intimate a knowledge of one 
that you may anticipate the chief characteristics of 
all. This was the secret of Edmund Burke’s attain- 
ments. fis letter to Lord Charlemont at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, is considered 
to evince almost the power of prophecy. Niebuhr 
had so deeply studied Roman history, that he ven- 
tured to assert, after a lapse of about 2000 years, an 
opinion of the early constitution of Rome in direct 
contradiction to classical authorities. By the recovery 
of some lost books of Cicero de Republica, his con- 
clusion was proved correct. One of my friends was 
assured by Niebuhr, that before he had read the sum- 
mary of a lost decade of Livy, he wrote down the 
substance of what it contained. Another illustration 
of how far a little good intellectual coin may be made 
to go, is afforded by Gibbon, chap. xxxi., in which 
he conjectures the history of the unrecorded years 
between the withdrawing of the Romans from Britain 
and the descent of the Saxons. 

These are the leading principles on which you 
should select ‘‘a strong point’’ in history ; and on 
which I have selected, by way of example and illustra- 
tion, the following portions :— 

1st, The early history till about the time of the 
Conquest. 

Qdly, The era of the Middle Ages,' including the 
feudal system, chivalry, and the crusades. 

3dly, The beginning of modern history, marked 
by the art of printing, the use of sunpowder and the 
compass, the discovery of America, and the deve- 
lopment of the colonial system. 

4thly, The civil wars. 

5thly, The Reyolution of 1688. 

6thly, From the accession of George III. to the pre- 
sent time. 

I will now consider these eras separately, and point 
out a course of reading upon each: and, 

First, ON Barty Hnexisu Hisrory. This portion 
will afford amusement to one fond of antiquities— 
would constitute a good preparation for any university- 
student going to the bar, but is only to be recom- 
mended to those of mature understanding. 

Now, reader, what is your object 2. If you only 
wish to thicken and strengthen the lower part of your 
historical tree by other outlines of carly history to 
run parallel with those already laid down, read a 


1Patptam’s Mippie Aces, 1 vol. 8vo. Harper & 


tain,’ and ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxons,”’ forming one vo- 
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more| short sketch in Tytler’s ‘‘ Universal History,’’? vol. 


iv. ‘Family Library:’’ also ‘‘the Romans in Bri- 
lume of the ‘Family Library :’? to which the more 
voluminous reader may either add or prefer Turner’s 
‘* History of the Anglo-Saxons,’’? or, which is the 
shortest of all, Hume’s ‘‘ Appendix on the Anglo- 
Saxon Government ;’’ besides, or instead of all these, 
read Mackintosh’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ vol. IA 
‘«Tardner’s Cyclopedia.’ ‘The very profound in- 
quirer may also refer to the authorities quoted in 
the foot-notes. Chalmer’s ‘‘ Caledonia,” treating of 
ihe Roman period, is recommended in Professor _ 
Smyth’s lectures,4 which are well worthy the atten- — 
tion of every reader of modern history. But many 

valuable works, published since 1809, the date OL 
these lectures, remain to be noticed. _On the Roman 
period read also Tacitus’s Agricola ; Murphy’s trans- 
lation is in almost every library, and was recom- 
mended by Edmund Burke, as one of the best in our — 
language. There are also translations of Cesar and 
Suetonius, which should be consulted. The index or 
summary will be a ready guide to the chapters relat- 
ing to Britain. Dr. Smyth remarks that Gibbon, ~ 
¢. XXXi., supplies by ingenious conjecture the history — 
of the years between 400 and 449. On the Druids, 

read the account in ‘* Cesar ;”” also a concise history 

in Southey’s ‘‘ Book of the Church.” The history — 
which treats of them most fully is Henry’s “‘ Britain,”” 

b. i. c. 4, where we have their history, manners, 

learning, and religion. For the progress of religion 

in those early times, read Southey,° Mosheim,® Mil- 

ner; a few pages in each. All the reasons for be- 

lieving St. Paul came to Britain, and the first promul- 


gation of the Gospel, are given in “* Peranzabuloé,”? an 
interesting account of an ancient church found buried 
in the sand on the coast of Cornwall. Tytler recoms 
mends Carte’s ‘‘ History,’’ vol. i. b. iv. § 18, as con- 
taining an admirable account of Alfred the Great. 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ ‘‘ Metropolitana,” | 
and the ‘* Penny Cyclopedia,” (which I shall hence- 
forth quote as ‘the three Cyclopedias,’’) also con- 
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tain comprehensive articles on Anglo-Saxons, Alfred, | 
Those who have access to Camden’s. 
y 


Bede, Druids. 
‘‘ Britannia,’ to which many of the authors already 
recommended are greatly indebted, may satisfy the 
most eager curiosity. Camden, in 1582, travelled 
through the eastern and northern counties of England 
to survey the country and arrange a correspondence 
for the supply of further information. His ‘* Remains’” 
of a greater work on Britain was published 1605. 
Camden’s reign of Elizabeth is recommended by 
Hume, as one of the best compositions of any English 
historian, L@land’s ‘‘ Itinerary’’ is also recommende 
to the curious. Camden made great use of it. In 
the reign of Henry VII. Leland was empowered by 
commission under theGreat Seal to search for ob- 
jects of antiquity in the archives and libraries of al 
cathedrals, abbeys, priories, &c., and spent six year 
in collecting materials for the ‘* A rchxology of Eng 
land and Wales, One volume of Lardner’s Cyclo 
pedia? also contains Lives of the chief characters 0 
our early history. 
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It will be observed that I limit my recommenda- 
tions as much as possible to books which may be 
easily procured. Many other works, quite as in- 
structive as the preceding, I omit, because any reader 
who attends to these directions may, by a litle in- 
quiry, ascertain the value of every work within his 
reach. Almost all of the above works give their 
authorities, and contain incidental remarks on the 
sources from which more extensive information may 
be derived. 

To those who have a real love of learning, let me ob- 
serve, that Ingulphus, secretary to William I., wrote 
the ‘‘ History of the Monastery of Croyland,’’ with 
many particulars of the English kings from 664 to 
1091. William of Malmesbury wrote most laudably, 
as he said, ‘‘ not to show his learning, but to bring 
to light things covered with the rubbish of antiquity,”’ 
a history of Old England from 449 to 1126; also a 
Church History and Life of St. Aldhelm. All these 
works are accessible to every university student and 
readers in public libraries: as also are those of the 
venerable Bede, who early in the eighth century 
wrote an Ecclesiastical History by aid of correspond- 
ence, when there was no penny postage, with all the 
monasteries in the heptarchy! ‘There is an Old Eng- 
lish translation, besides that by Alfred in Saxon. All 
these works have been under the hand of the com- 
piler and the spoiler, that is, as Bacon would say, the 
moths have been at them; but away with these dilu- 
tions and drink at the fountain. 

The second portion of English history worthy of 
deep study is what is commonly reckoned 

Tue Mippte Acgs. This comprehends the Feudal 
System, Chivalry! and the Crusades.? 

This era may be also profitably selected by univer- 
sity students and men of liberal education. A know- 
ledge of the feudal system is of the first importance. 
Chivalry and the crusades must be examined more 
particularly in respect of their causes and effects in 
civilization. 

On the Feudal System read a chapter in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, vol. i.; also Tytler, b. vi. c. 23 
and Hume’s second Appendix. Dr. Smyth strongly 
recommends the account in Stewart’s View of So- 
ciety; that in Millar’s History is also considered 
good. Robertson’s Introduction? to his Charles V. 
is very valuable. Attend particularly to the proofs 
and illustrations at the end. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
I can strongly recommend ; also part of Montesquieu.4 
My readers must not take fright at seeing so many 
books on the same subject. Most of my references 
are only to a few pages out of several volumes, and 
these easily found by an index or summary. Learn 
the facts and arguments of one treati8e thoroughly 
during hours of study, and the rest will be easy 
enough for ‘‘ hours of idleness.’’ No light reading 
rivets attention so much as dissertations on those topics 

about which study has excited a spirit of inquiry. 

| On Chivalry, as well as the feudal system and the 
crusades, Hallam’s Middle Ages is of the first author- 
‘ity. The very popular author, Mr. James, has writ- 
ten the History of Chivalry, as also the lives of Rich- 
ard I. and the Black Prince,® from which much use- 
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ful information may be derived. He has also written 
on Chivalry and the Crusades. ‘These works, as well 
as Horace Smith’s Tales of the Early Ages, combine 
amusement with instruction. On Chivalry read also 
Gibbon,® ch. lviii.. Of Gibbon let me say once for 
all, that as a man he is guilty of having turned aside 
from the line of his history to shake that faith which, 
with all his skepticism as to its divine original, he 
would have been the last to deny to be the richest 
earthly blessing. But as a historian, Gibbon is re- 
garded wth admiration by all learned men. Even 
Niebuhr praised the deepness of his research, and 
the clearness of his views. Blackstone quoted him 
with reverence. The accuracy of his facts, and the 
sagacity of his conclusions, are indisputable. His 
fault is that he hints where he should speak out. He 
discussed the causes of the spread of Christianity, 
though, as an historian, he might have confined him- 
self to the eflects. Hume, on the period of the Re- 
formation, was equally unlikely to prove an impartial 
writer. Of the Crusades, a good short account is 
given by Tytler’s Universal History, book vi. c. 9. 
Read also Robertson’s Introduction to his Charles V., 
and search the notes and illustrations for more infor- 
mation. They give a ready clue to the best sources 
of all matters relating to the middle ages. Lastly, 
read the articles in the three Cyclopedias, or either 
of them, upon the Feudal System, Chivalry, and the 
Crusades. 

The third portion of English History to be made a 
strong point 1s,— 

Tne Prriop oF THE RrrormaTION, and the com- 
mencement of modern history. 

On the Reformation in England read Southey’s 
‘*Book of the Church,’’ which is very interesting. 
Those who have little time may read the small volume 
on the Reformation in the Family Library. Consult 
one or more of the three Cyelopedias. Dr. Smyth’s 
“‘ Tecture’’ is very useful. Lives of the Reformers 
will make a profitable variety. Select also the ap- 
propriate parts of Short’s ‘‘ Church History,’’ Milner, 
and Mosheim. The labour will be less than you 
would suppose : an accurate knowledge of the nar- 
rative of one virtually exhausts the difficulties of all. 
While these authors give a true Protestant account, 
Lingard’s ‘‘ History of England’’ will show what can 
be said by a Roman Catholic, and in Hume’s ‘‘ His- 
tory’’ you see the subject treated by a man who cared 
for neither party. Read also Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
‘« Life of Sir Thomas More.’’ Burnet’s ‘‘ History 
of the Reformation in England’’7is allowed to be a 
very full and authentic account. It was written in 
1679, at the times described by Sir Walter Scott in 
‘“Peveril of the Peak.’’ For the Reformation in 
Scotland, compare Robertson’s and Scott’s Scotland.$ 
Dr. Smyth strongly recommends the work by Dr. 
M‘Crie. Do not omit the life of Knox. By inter- 
spersing biography with history you quicken your 
observation, and become familiar with the times. 
These works, with two or three of the chapters of 
Fox’s ** Martyrs,’’9 will make you as perfect as the 
best member of the Church of England can desire, 
on a subject in which our Gospel privileges are in- 
volved. This is a portion of English History within 
the comprehension of almost all readers. Those who 
feel ashamed not to know the politics of the day 
should blush to live in ignorance of all that was said 
and done in those spirit-stirring times, which vindi- 
cated the liberty of the human soul. x 
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On the Times of Henry VIII, and indeed on every 
other period, consult the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land,! especially for a view of the state of society. 
Think of the times when more than 70,000 criminals 
were executed in a single reign. Well may we read, 
‘the common sort of people were not much counted 
of, but sturdy knaves were hung up apace.” 

On the Discovery of America, the most easy and 
entertaining reading will be Robertson’s ‘‘ America.” 
There are few books in which information is con- 
veyed in a more interesting way. The ‘‘ Life of 
Columbus,’’? in the ‘*Family Library,’’ is worth 
reading. 

Heeren’s ** Colonial System and Modern History,’’ 
which begins from the era we are considering, is 
chiefly valuable to the more profound readers of the 
whole course of modern history. 

The fourth portion of Bagliah History for extensive 
reading is 

Tue Periop oF THE Crvin Wars. 

You will do well to begin with Hume’s Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth. Dr. Smyth’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on the Civil Wars’’ will draw attention to the lead- 
ing points, and direct your reading. Then the prac- 
tised student will take Clarendon’s ‘‘ Rebellion.”’ 
Sir Walter Scott recommended it to his son as a book 
replete with wisdom, in a style sometimes prolix, but 
usually nervous and energetic.. For many readers it 
is too long; but since its author combined a power 
of striking portraiture, and an intimate knowledge of 
the human heart, with deep political wisdom, and 
since he stood ina position which, nearly from first 
to last, gave a general view both of grand movements 
and secret springs of action, the work of this stanch 
friend of church and state 1s one which no man of 
literary taste must long delay to read. Harris’s 
«Lives of Charles I. and Cromwell’’ will give the 
views of a Dissenter anda Republican. The notes 
to these lives show great research, and are longer 
than the text. Godwin, in his ‘‘ Times of Charles I. 
and the Republic,’’S follows onthe same side. Neal’s 
‘‘ History of the Puritans’’4 is reckoned good, and 
as fair as could be expected from one of their own 
party. A book of lighter reading, for variety, is the 
volume in the ‘‘ Family Library,” on the ‘‘ Trials of 
the Revicides.’’ You may also find by the index, an 
able article on these times in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view.’ Burnet’s ‘‘ Own Times’’> is certainly quite 
what Dr. Johnson termed it—most entertaining chit- 
chat of a man who went everywhere, and talked to 
every one. The first part, containing exclusively the 
result of his personal observation, is the most enter- 
taining. ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ with Grey’s “ Notes,’’ Dry- 
den’s ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’’® and Milton’s 
prose works, may be read in connection; as also Sir 
W.. Scott’s ‘© Woodstock.’? Miss Ailcin’s ‘* Charles 
J.7 is very ably written. Short’s “* History,’’ as 
well as Southey’s ‘‘Book,’’ will show the state 
of the Church. Read the ‘‘ Memorials of White- 
lock,’”’ a lawyer whose opinion was taken about ship- 
money, who served in ie parliamentary army, and 
was appointed one of the council of state. Also ** Me- 
moirs of Hollis,’? who was a playfellow of Charles I. 
in his childhood; head of the Presbyterian party ; 
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lieutenant of the parliamentary forces, and raised to 
the peerage by Charles II. ‘he ‘‘ Memoirs of Lud- 
low,’’ another leader of the Republicans, are full of 
interest; as also are those of Hutchinson. he 
‘« Life of Monk’’ most read is that by Dr. Gumble, 
his chaplain, who once served on the Republican, but 
afterwards wrote on the royal side. Dr. Smyth re- 
commends Guizot’s ‘‘ Times of Charles IJ.”’ . 

These works are quite enough to mention. All 
memoirs, or letters of contemporaries, and all works 
carefully founded upon them, deserve the notice of 
readers who resolve to exhaust the whole subject. 
Lest my advice should seem less luminous than volu- » 
minous, let me assure my reader, that when once he 
knows the mere outline of events accurately, all that 
is valuable in letters and memoirs may be gleaned 
with both ease and interest. 

Tue rirru Portion 1s THE Revotution or 1688. 

Dr. Smyth’s twentieth ‘‘ Lecture,’ vol. ii., will 
serve as a guide, mark an outline, and quicken ob- 
servation. ‘Then when Keightley’s ‘‘ History’’ has 
given an accurate knowledge of the course of events, 
Ward’s ‘‘ Hssay’’ will tell you all that can be urged 
in support of every theory: the opinions of Black- 
stone, Mackintosh, Hallam, and Russell are concisely 
stated and considered. Burke’s opinion will be found 
in his ‘* Letters on the French Revolution.’’ If Dr. 
Price’s *‘ Sermon on Love of Country’’ falls in your 
way, remember it is often quoted, and very clever. 
Burnet’s ‘‘ Own Times’? is in favour of William, to 
whom he was chaplain. The ‘‘ Diary of the Years 
1687, 1688, 1689, and 1690,’’ by Clarendon, son of 
the Chancellor, is in favour of James II. As he was 
averse to popery, he lost the privy seal, but he would 
not take the oaths to William III. Sir D. Dalrymple, 
much respected by Dr. Johnson and his circle, pub- 
lished ‘‘ Annals of Scotland to the Accession of the 
Stuarts,’? recommended by Dr. Smyth, as also are 
the ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir J. Reresby.’’ Hallam’s ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional History’’8’ should be consulted; also the 
“Stuart Papers,” and many sets of memoirs and 
letters of all persons who lived in these times. The 
‘* Memoirs of Eyelyn,’’? who held office in the reign 
of James II., are very curious. Belsham, ‘Tindal, 
Ralph, who is much recommended for detail, and 
Somerville, have written the general history of the 
Revolution. For more directions read Smyth’s twen- 
ty-second ‘‘ Lecture’’ on William III. 

This portion of history should be studied by every 
man who would know the constitution of his country, 
or be in any way able to defend his own principles. 
The Revolution of 1688 is quoted nearly as often by 
one party as by another. Each party selects partial 
facts to warrant conclusions in support of its own 
views. 

Tue stxru seLect Porrion or Enexisn History 
extends from the accession of George I1I., in 1760, 
to the present time. 

Cats do not see till nine days old. Boys and girls 
attain nearly double that number of years before they 
quite open their (minds’) eyes. At that critical period 
they will only give reasonable proof of being quite 
awake, if they ask the time of day and what the peo- 
ple who were awake before them are doing and say- 
ine about the house; in other words, if they ask, 
«« Where are we? what is going on? Let us know 
all about the present, and enough of the past, to make 
the present intelligible.’ For the information of this 
class of inquirers [ would recommend my sixth se- 
lection of English history. f , i 

Begin by reading this part of history in Keightley ; 
then take Miller’s ‘* George III.,’’ which I have be- 
fore described. Select according to your own curio- 
sity. The account of each opening of parhament, 
and the exact state of partics, will amuse the deter- 
mined talker of politics and weary others. ‘The con- 
tents of each paragraph is given in Roman characters, 
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so that you may readily ‘*read and skip,”’ a practice 
which I shall discuss presently. Since Miller contains 
little else than a continued epitome of the newspapers, 
it may be read with the same indulgence. ‘The 
‘Lives of George IV.’! and ‘ William IV.”’ have 
been written on the same principle. Bind the three 
volumes together, with a flexible back, mark the date 
of the events of each page on the top, and you will 
thus havea most ready and valuable book of reference, 
with abstracts of public speeches and documents, be- 
sides trials and matters of deep curiosity. ‘The other 
continuous histories of George III. are, Belsham’s, to 
the year 1793, and Adolphus’s. Mr. Hughes’ ‘‘ Con- 
tinuation”’ is greatly tobe recommended. The ‘‘ Life 
of George IV.,”’ in three volumes, may be read as.a 
novel. ‘The ‘‘ Annual Register’ is a very valuable 
series of records. It has beenwritten by very able 
men: Edmund Burke wrote the historical parts for 
thirty years, beginning in 1758; and for years after it 
was written, under his direction, by Ireland. The 
«* Gentleman’s Magazine”’ is one of the same kind of 
authority. It afforded Dr. Johnson his chief employ- 
ment and support in 1738 and many following years. 
The ‘Annual Biography,’’ as well as. the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,”’ ‘Quarterly Magazine,”’ and ‘‘Black- 
wood,’’ will most pleasantly and profitably supply 
and strengthen many a link in your chain of reading. 
It were scarcely too much to say, that if we make 
good use of the cyclopedias and periodicals above 
mentioned, we shall not require many other modern 
publications. 

From Lord Brougham’s ‘‘ Statesmen’? we may 
gain a great accession to our knowledge of later times, 
of which we will make three subdivisions. 

The first ewtends from the accession of George ILI. to 
the French Revolution. 

In this period fill up your outline with the ‘* Annual 
Register’? and ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ and then 
read the ‘‘ Life of Burke ;’’3 that by Prior may serve, 
butitis not very good. Read Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Taxation 
no Tyranny ;”’ also his ‘‘ Parliamentary Speeches ;”’ 
positively his, for he did not report but composed 
them, as vou may see ina few most amusing pages 
in Hawkins’. ‘‘ Life,’’? pp. 122—129, quoted in 
Croker’s Boswell, i. 169—172. Read the ‘‘ Life of 
Washington’’4—one of the shortest is that in_ the 
‘¢Family Library ;’’ also the lives of Chatham,® Pitt, 
Fox, and Franklin.6 Ineed not always specify which 
biography is considered best. Biographical dictiona- 
ries and cyclopedias often contain accounts of all, 
though concise. Do not be dismayed because you 
see works in four or five octavos each on your friends’ 
table. Choose books which you feel that you can 
remember, not those which others read.. Junius’s 
‘«Letters’’ are so often quoted, that you shou!d know 
something of them. ‘The authorship is discussed in 
Brougham’s ‘‘ Characters,’’ vol. 1., as well as in 
“Sketches of Credulity and Imposture.’’ Read the 
story of the capture of André by the Americans, and 
his trial and execution. 

Secondly, On the French Revolution and the revo- 
lutionary war : when you accurately know the outline 
from the general histories, read the two first volumes 
of ‘* Scott’s Napoleon,’’? which shows the long train 
of causes; the “ Life of Napoleon’’? by Scott, or that 
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in the ‘‘ Family Library,’’® in two volumes, very con- 
cise and amusing; parts of the Lives of Burke, She- 
ridan, and Wilberforce ; and the life of Erskine, in 
the ‘Lives of Eminent Lawyers,’’ in Lardner’s 
‘Cyclopedia.’ The actions by sea are related in 
Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,’”’ and some in the lives 
of Earls St. Vincent, Howe, and Collingwood ;? and 
the actions by land in Southey’s and Napier’s ‘* Pen- 
insular War,’’! the ‘‘ Life of Sir T. Picton,’’ De- 
spatches of Wellington,’’!! and Segur’s ** Napoleon in 
Russia.’?2 You may add, of course, memoirs of any 
contemporary public characters.'$ 

The third subdivision of this part of history extends 
from the end of the war to the present lime. : 

The ‘* Annual Biography,” ‘‘ Annual Register,’’ 
and periodicals, are almost the only source of infor- 
mation. The ‘¢ Penny Cyclopedia,’’ and articles in 
Chambers’ ‘‘ Library,’’ give very late news: other 
information must be sought in the latest memoirs of 
distinguished characters. 

The practice of ‘‘ reading and skipping’ is so liable 
to abuse, that I must qualify it with a few observa- 
tions. Read with a given objectin view, and skip not 
all that is difficult, but all that is irrevelant. A few 
standard authors must be read from end to end; but 
the greater part may be read like a newspaper which 
we search for information on certain points, passing by 
every article unsuited to our peculiar taste and curi- 
osity. Bacon says, ‘‘Some books are to be tasted, 
some few chewed and digested.’’ In any literary 
pursuit a book serves us like a guide, whom we leave 
when he has shown us what we want, not at all 
ashamed at not following him to his journey’s end. 
Suppose that you wished to read ten different accounts 
of the Reformation ; after reading one attentively, you 
would see ata glance that a second contained whole 
pages of facts which you already knew, and would 
therefore skip unless you wished to refresh your me- 
mory. In taking up a third account you would find 
many, not only of the facts, but of the arguments, the 
same; and by the time you had read a fourth or fifth 
author, you would look rather to the table of contents 
than to the pages, and turn only to the parts in which 
you expected more particulars, Asasecond example, 
the lives of Nelson, Howe, Earl St. Vincent, and 
others, I remarked, would give information about the 
British navy. Reading with this view, you would 
skip whole chapters about the wars in which these 
admirals were engaged, if you had read them else- 
where, or intended to read history at some other time. 
In corroboration of this advice, let me add the follow- 
ing quotations from Dr. Smyth’s ‘‘ Introductory Lec- 
ture 7) 

‘This (method of reading parts of books), it will 
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be said, is surely a superficial way of reading history.’’ | outline of the whole, and to 


Nothing but the impossibility of adopting any other 
course would ever have induced me to propose to 
students to read books in parts; but human life does 
not admit of any other expedient. We must either 
read books of history in this manner, or not read 
them at all. ‘‘ The more youthful the mind, the more 
hazardous the privilege thus allowed of reading pages 
at a glance, and chapters by the table of contents. 
But the mind, after some failures and some experience, 
will materially improve in this great and necessary 
art—the art of reading much while reading little.”’ 

Though I defend reading and skipping by so high 
an authority, let me add, that if any young persons 
indulge in the practice to evade difficulty, and humour 
idleness and caprice, they will be as foolish as chil- 
dren who pick the plums out of their cake: they will 
cloy their appetite, and ever after complain that what 
is a treat to others is tasteless and insipid to them. 

- The above remarks on English history, being laid 
before one of the young friends for whom they were 
originally intended, drew forth two observations. 
First, do not be afraid of making it too plain to your 
readers, that all your many lists of books form one 
long bill of fare to suit all ages, appetites, tastes, and 
constitutions; make it plain that some dainties are for 
an acquired taste, some for the strong, others for the 
weak ; and that any one person might pass the greater 
part of his life before he would undergo all the changes 
of mind and body requisite to enjoy every variety of 
dainty you have set before him. Secondly, write one 
short, easy, and amusing course, to teach a good out- 
line of English history to readers who, like myself, 
have little leisure and less industry, but are yet 
ashamed to be ignorant of what others know. 

Then read the first sixty pages of the duodecimo 
‘¢ History’? by the Society, which will tell as much 
as most persons know, to the end of Henry VII.’s 
reign. Read Goldsmith’s ‘‘ History of England from 
Henry VIII. to George II.,’’ and the rest in Keight- 
ley’s ‘‘ History,’’ and the three half-penny sheet of 
Chambers’ Journal, which gives the history from the 
accession of George III. to the present time. If you 
read this outline carefully, you will find that there is 
not more than you may accurately remember ; and if 
your only ambition is to know as much as the average 
of your neighbours, be sure that a clear and unbroken 


. outline, with every event assigned to ils proper time, 


place, and persons, will give you a greater command 
than if you possessed the confused and ill-assorted 
stores which form the ‘‘ floating capital’? of most 
readers. In condescending to provide for wants so 
‘limited, Iam led by the hope that you will soon feel 
disposed to make such outline clearer and broader by 
knowledge drawn from some other sources. ‘l’o keep 
the outline of English history ever before the mind, I 
would recommend a very clever and well-executed 
chart, called ‘‘Ford’s Tree of English History.” 
With this you may begin at the root, and while you 
read the names of the sovereigns, and one or two con- 
temporary events inscribed on the trunk of the tree, 
you may try to remember all the chief points, and 
when at a loss refer to your books. The student 
would do well to keep this or a similar outline, which, 
with a little ingenuity, he may make for himself on 
each portion of history, and cast his eye over it every 
time he begins to read. This is only like telling a 
stranger in London to look at the map every morning 
before he sets out. 

In the Seconp Division or Mopern History I find 
jt most convenient to comprehend a portion of history, 
of which the principal points are the seven following :— 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
The Revival of Learning. 

The Religious Wars in the Low Countries. 
The Thirty Years’ War. 

The French Revolution. 

The History of America and the West. 

The History of British India, and our other Colo- 
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ain a thorough know- 
ledge of one division. I Fie assist him, as before, 
with remarks on the value of each division separately, 
and point out the sources of information. 

_L would not be understood to say, that these seven 
divisions are alone worthy of attention, still less that I 
attempt toname all the authors which throw light upon 
them, but only that, with this assistance, any reader 
can select other portions of history, and authors for 
himself. And this observation applies to every sub- 
ject on which I treat. 

First, On the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
the great authority is Gibbon, whom I have before 
characterized. Miliman’s edition is the best for sound 
readers; for those of little leisure, there is a compen- 
dium of one thick duodecimo. I have also seen ad- 
vertised a Bowdler edition, with the dangerous pas- 
sages left out. The History of the Decline and Fall 
is also given in the second volume of Lardner’s ‘‘ Cy- 
clopedia.’”’ The article in the ‘‘ Cyclopedia Britan- 
nica’’ is very comprehensive ; but the best of the short 
accounts is in Tytler’s ‘‘ Universal History.’ 

For an account of Mahomet,! read his ‘‘ Life’’ in the 
pamphlets of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge; and read a little of Sale’s Koran,? with 
the introduction. White’s Bampton Lectures are 
quoted with respect by most writers on the precepts 
of Mahomet. Another valued authority is Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens. Tytler (book vi. ch. 1.) wntes 
briefly but comprehensively of Arabia and Mohamme- 
danism. for the establishment of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire, read Tytler (book v. ch. 4); read also 
ch. 5, 6, 7, on the last period of Roman History, and 
to learn the genius and character of the, Gothic nations. 
The Franks. the feudal system, Charlemagne and his 
successors, the Normans, and the rise of the secular 
power of the Popes, are all points of history deserving 
attention, and most easily to be learned from Tytler 
(book vi. ch. 2, 3, and 4.). % 

The Germans, their genius, laws, and customs, may 
profitably be read in the translation of ‘Tacitus’s 
‘*Germany.’’ Dr. Smyth, in bis second Lecture, 
strongly recommends Butler on the German Consti- 
tution. ‘This lecture treats on the laws of the barba- 
rians, and will serve as a useful guide to University 
students and men whose minds are disciplined and 
used to deep study. On all of these points, Gibbon 
may be consulted by means of the index or summary. 

“ Then you do not take it for granted we shall read 
the whole ?’’ will be the exclamation of some Univer- 
sity student in the ardour of his first term. Enter, my 
good friend, the first bookseller’s shop, and ask him 
how often, in taking in exchange Gibbon and other 
voluminous authors, he has found the leaves cut or 
soiled throughout. Believe me, when you have pass- 
ed from college rooms to ‘lodgings out,’’ and thence 
after the days when, from being one of many eandi- 
dates, (so called from white cravats and white faces, ) 
you gradually find the incubus removed, the last but- 
ton of your waistcoat less tight, and when you have 
ceased to fancy yourself Tityos, with something ken- 
nelling in your diaphragm and preying on your vitals 
—when, in short, the sight of your ‘‘testamur” has 
made you yourself again, sent you into the country, 
and given you time to see that college and college ways 
and notions are to the bachelor of arts what school 
seemed to the undergraduate,—then, from that time, 
believe me, the leisure hours of life will be found ‘* di- 
visible with a remainder’’ by very few sets of twelve 
octavos. So begin in time; do not lay downa plan of 
reading too extensive to execute perfectly. Did you 
ever see a pudding mixed? Well, the way is this,— 
take first a little flour, and then a little water ; stir it 
well, till quite smooth, then add a little more, first of 
one, and then of the other, stirring and mixing, ull 
quite free from lumps; but should you, in your haste, 
throw in a second handful of flour before the first is 
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well mixed, all the stirring of all the cooks that ever 
delighted in perquisites, will not prevent the pudding 
from being lumpy and indigestible. So the food of 
the mind, like the food of the body, must have due 
time for each accession to blend, amalgamate, and 
digest. 

The second division is the Era of the Revival of 
Learning. Supposing that millions of guineas long 
buried in some miser’s garden were suddenly dug up 
by country clowns, who little knew the value, some 
would be trampled under foot and lost, but if one hun- 
dredth part were restored to circulation and use, the 
result would be a sudden infusion of energy and emu- 
lation in all the buyers and sellers of the village round. 
Such was the increase of spirit and activity which fol- 
lowed the sacking of Constantinople by the ‘Turks, 
when though 120,000 MSS. are said to have perished, 
yet many were carried away by scholars to other na- 
tions, who knew more of their value than the dege- 
nerate Greeks, This event happened in the middle 
of the 15th century; but Dante and Wickliffe, more 
than a century before, and then Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, who had exerted themselves to bring to light 
the great authors of antiquity, the former discovering 
the Epistles of Cicero, the latter bringing Homer from 
Greece to Tuscany, gave a promise of the general re- 
viving of learning. A knowledge of this momentous 
era may be derived from the beginning of Hallam’s 
“History of Literature,”! and part of his ‘‘ History 
of the Middle Ages ;”’ also from two chapters of Gib- 
bon (the 53d and 66th); from part of Roscoe’s ‘‘ Leo 
X.’’2 and ‘* Lorenzo de Medici ;’’$ also from the intro- 
‘duction of Robertson’s ‘‘ Charles V.’’ Mosheim’s 
“ State of Learning in the 13th and 14th Centuries,”’ 
is much recommended. Read also, especially, the 
“Life of Petrarch ;’’4 Vaughan’s ‘‘ Life of Wickliffe ;”” 
Lives of Dante and Boccaccio, in Lardner’s ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia.”’ Read Shepherd’s ‘‘ Life of Poggio,”’ who 
early in the 15th century searched the monasteries for 
ancient MSS., and found Quintilian, some of the 
speeches of Cicero, besides Silius Italicus, and many 
of the later writers. T’o these add some account of 
the art of printing ; and, for other sources of informa- 
tion, observe the authorities quoted by Hallam and 
others. 

Doubtless all these sources have been searched, and 
their stores reduced to a portable and readily accessi- 
ble form by the Cyclopedias and Biographical Dic- 
tionaries; for, as literature accumulates, it would be- 
come unwieldy, were it not that a constant demand 
for the gold without the dross operates with general 
literature as with laws and statutes; that is to say, it 
stimulates a supply of treatises and abridgments, 
which, like legal digests, contain enough for general 
use, and point out the sources of deeper knowledge. 

The third division of Modern History, the Era of 
the Reformation, will cause me to refer to some of the 
authorities connected with the Reformation in Eng- 
land. Milner and Mosheim treat this period in the 
general course of Church History. But the one book 
allowed to supersede all others is the late translation 
of D’Aubiené’s work.s It is written with much 
warmth and unction; its great merit is, that the chief 
personages are allowed to speak for themselves, and 
speak to their heart’s content; I can fancy D’ Aubigné 
in every controversy standing by Luther, and cry- 
ing, ‘‘hear, hear!’ A careful perusal of D’ Aubigné 
would be a good antidote against papacy: as to the 
talent of the author, I would say of him, as of 
Boswell, that there have been hundreds of writers 


1Hatiam’s History or THE LireRATURE OF EUROPE, 
during the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 

2 Roscon’s Leo X. 4 vols. 8vo, Philadelphia. 

3 Roscor’s Lorenzo DE Mepicr. A new edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. $3.75. Carey & Hart. 

4 Campzec’s Lireor Perrarcn. 1 vol. 8yo. Carey 
& Hart. ¢ 
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of far greater talent, who would not have treated hig 
subject so well. ‘lhis book, when complete, will | 
contain about 1800 closely printed pages octavo. In- 
telligent readers, who have not time to read the whole, — 
will find it easy to omit parts without losing the thread 
of the narrative. 

Robertson’s ‘‘ Charles V.,”’ Coxe’s ‘‘ House of 
Austria,’’ and two chapters of Roscoe’s “Lied 1 
all bear on the same subject. The history of printing 
and the revival of learning are of course closely con- 
nected with it. Indeed, with all the praise due to 
Luther and his friends, we must not presume that the 
most prominent are always the most efficient instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence. The men who, 
like Petrarch and others, contribute to the expansion 
of the human mind, and thus lay the train and pro- 
vide the fuel, act a part of greater use, though less 
self-devotion, than those who, whatever be their piety 
and courage, merely add the spark. The considera- 
tion, though humbling to man, is no less true, that 
the barbarism of the Turks in disengaging and setting 
free the pent-up spirits of Constantinople, might not 
have done less service to the cause of Christ, than the 
never-failing faith and courage of those whom every 
true Christian to the end of time must admire. The 
truth is, God rolls along the still untiring stream of 
time ; and whether its surface is ruffled, as it were, 
by a ripple or whirlpool—whether it bears on its wide 
bosom the curling leaf or rifted oak—whether the 
licentious poets of Italy or the faithful scholars of 
Germany are struggling in its dark and mighty wa- 
ters, still it onward moves, for purposes transcending 
mortal ken. 

Two articles in the Edinburgh Review of 1842, one 
on ‘‘Ionatius Loyola and the Jesuits,” the other on | 
the ‘‘ Port-Royalists,’’6 are well worth reading. ‘‘ Phi- 
lip II”? by Coxe, and Grattan’s ‘‘ Netherlands,’’7 | 
will give the most interesting account of the religious | 
wars in the Low Countries, than which there 1s no 
finer subject for. contemplation in any part of Modern 
History. 

Dr. Smyth’s Lectures on the Reformation will be | 
found very useful. 

The Reformation is considered by Heeren the chief 
event which marks the commencement of Modern 
History, properly so called; the other events which 
distinguish it from the History of the Middle Ake | 
are the discovery of America, and the consequent | 
development of the colonial system, the influence of | 
the art of printing, and the improvement in the art of 
war by gunpowder. The era of the Reformation, | 
therefore, will be a good point from which to begin a 
course of reading: this is the era at which Heeren_ 
commences his Modern History, a work I would. 
strongly recommend to the studious—I mean, for in- 
stance, to an under-graduate, who wished to have a 
good plan of modern reading to accompany the clas- 
sical and mathematical studies of sixteen terms in the 
seclusion of college rooms. | 

The Thirty Years’ War is well deserving the at-| 
tention of all who have studied the Reformation. The 
detail of this portion of history is intricate ; its prin- 
ciples and secret springs of action give much scope 
for that reflection which distinguishes the mere read- 
ing from the study of history. ‘‘ The whole interval 
of about one hundred years, from the days of Luther’ 
to the peace of Westphalia, must be considered one 
continued struggle, open or concealed, between the! 
Reformers and the Roman Catholics.’’ This is the; 
language of Dr. Smyth, whose 13th Lecture willl 
afford considerable assistance. 

The most important part of this interval is the 
Thirty Years’ War; the other parts are filled chiefly 
with its causes and consequences. The best book 
for a commencement is the Life of Gustaphus Adol- 


6 Ignatius Loyola and the Port-Royalists, in the 
Edinburgh Review. Included in Stephen’s Miscel- 
lanies, in Carey and Hart’s ‘‘ Modern Essayists.”?__ 

7Grarran’s NerrHerLanps, 1 vol. . Harper | & 
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-phus, in the Family Library. After this, read Coxe’s | 
-*¢House of Austria,’’ and, lastly, Schiller’s ‘‘ Thirty 


Yieatsr Wares bo 
The next division is the period of the French Revo- 


lution. Mr. Alison’s work! is now almost universally 
allowed to supply what has long been wanted,—a 
_ general history of the state of Europe during these 

momentous times. 
_ voluminous, and, like all lon 


But Mr. Alison’s work is very 
a histories, it should be 
regarded as a-general view and running commentary ; 


‘the judicious reader will yet desire to examine the 


evidence of eye-witnesses, and to weigh and compare 
a variety of opinions. The true use of books is to 
give facts and arguments; after hearing evidence and 
counsel on both sides, every man who reads to any 
purpose will be his own judge, and decide for himself. 
‘The man whose mind is stored only with the conclu- 
sions and judgments of others is like a man who col- 
lects a set of rules and measures which he has not the 
art to apply, and at best only can attain to ‘‘ truth in 
the wrong place.’’ Therefore read parts of Miller’s 
‘©George III.’’ from 1789, for an epitome; then 
either the whole of Scott’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,’’ or 
the first and second volumes, for the causes of the 
revolution. This was written ‘‘in one year of pain, 
grief, sorrow, and ruin.’’ It was sold for 18,000., 
and, says Mr. Lockhart, ‘‘ none of the pamphleteers 
could detect any material errors.’’. The accounts of 
Mignet,? Thiers,? and Madame de Staél are much 
recommended. The Memoirs of Talleyrand, Fou- 
ché, La Fayette, the Prince of Canino, and every 
character of the times, are among the very best 
sources. The index of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
will also be aready clue to the most able dissertations. 
Few books relating to the revolution are reviewed 
without serving as a theme for an essay on the times. 
Sydney Smith,’ in his article on ‘ Bentham’s Falla- 
cies,’’® says, the use of a review is to give a man who 
has only time to read ten pages the substance of two 
or three octavos. ‘There are of course numerous ex- 
cellent works, which it were as little useful as prac- 
ticable to mention. My only care is that the few 
works I specify on each subject be inferior to none for 
a commencement. I would specify more particularly 
Burke’s Letters on the French Revolution: this is a 
book which no English scholar should fail to read. 
Mackintosh’s reply gives the other side of the ques- 
tion. The flow of Burke’s language is like that of a 
mountain torrent rushing impetuously down over 
crags and rocks; that of Mackintosh resembles a 


stream smoothly gliding through ornamental grounds. 
Campbell said, that though the greater part were lost, 


any ten consecutive sentences would show the hand 
of a master as plainly as the genius of a sculptor is 
discerned in the mutilated marble of Theseus. If to 
these volumes is added the criticism of Alison’s His- 
tory in the Edinburgh Review, the reader will know 
all that he can desire on this momentous question. 
The French characters in Brougham’s ‘‘ Statesmen 
of George III.’’ are well worth reading. Ireland’s 
‘(Last Seven Years of France,’’ from 1815—1622, 
is a book of lively interest on a very eventful period. 
Dr. Smyth’s second course of Lectures treats ex- 
clusively on the French Revolution. Other works 
worthy of notice will be found in my last section of 
English History. 


1 Azison’s History or Evrorz during the French 
Revolution, in 4 large 8vo. vols. Harper & Brothers. 

2 Mianer’s Frencw Revo.vtion, 1 vol.8yvo. Car- 
vills, New York. 

3 Trrers’ History or THE Frencn ReEvoLurion, 
2 vols. 8vo, and The Life of Napoleon, by the same 
author, the whole complete in 3 yols. 8yo, price $2.25. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

4 Rev. SypNey Suitu’s Works, complete in 1 vol. 
8yo. included in Carey & Hart’s ‘‘ Modern Essay- 
ists.”’ 
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Two subjects only remain to be mentioned in con- 
nection with modern history—India, and the rest of 
our colonies, and America. 

Of Brrrisu Inpra I have before spoken. Hall’s 


Travels contain a good epitome of its history. The 
Cyclopeedias also contain epitomes more or less con- 
cise, but each sufficient for general purposes. ‘The 


history of British India in the ‘‘ Family Library,”’ 
and a volume of ‘‘ Martin’s Colonies,’’® will also be 
a ready source of knowledge. Hither of these works, 
as well as parts of Miller’s ‘‘ George III.,’’ will give 
facts, which, as they cannot be known too well, so. 
they cannot be taught too simply. Bat the policy, 
principles, conclusions, and connection of effects with 
causes, are as much more valuable than mere facts, 
as the working and answer of a sum is more useful 
than the mere stating and data of the first line: there- 
fore read Mills’s? or Malcolm’s® ‘‘ India,’’ or both. 
T say both, because it is little trouble to read the second 
treatise when you know the first—not when you have 
merely read the first. Inexperienced readers who 
cannot readily grapple with books of this kind, and 
really know them, should choose others. Musicians 
tell us to play easy pieces first, for it will take less 
time to learn one-and-twenty pieces of music if each 
is more difficult than the next preceding, than to learn 
only the one which is most difficult without the gradual 
discipline of the remaining twenty. 

The ‘Life of Warren Hastings,’’ or the article 
upon it in the Edinburgh Review in 1842,9 should be 
read in connection with Edmund Burke’s speeches. 
Yhese speeches were delivered when Burke was 
nearly sixty years of age: his ‘‘ Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful’! was published when he was only 
twenty-eight; yet it has been observed as very re- 
markable that Burke displayed far more poetical ima- 
gination in his speeches than in this essay, written at 
an age and on a subject better suited to call forth 
imaginative powers. ‘I'he name of Hastings will re- 
mind my readers of the ‘‘ enchanting power” which 
Pitt allowed to the eloquence of Sheridan on Hast- 
ings’s trial. But the oratory of Sheridan was like 
the music of Paganini, which died with him. The 
oratory of Burke reminds us of many a musical 
genius who has left the world a written record of that 
harmony of soul, which he had neither the voice nor 
hand to express. Burke’s speeches, and indeed all 
his writings, are what Thucydides would term xriva 
és det, Burke had the same kind of knowledge of 
what things were natural, what artificial, what things 
belonged to the individual, and what to the species in 
the body politic, as a skilful physician possesses re- 
specting the human frame. As anatomy and practice 
have taught the one, observation and analysis have 
taught the other. Burke is one of the chosen few, 
who, like Thucydides on the plague of Athens, and 
like Shakspeare on every subject, has shown. that 
what is true to nature is true always. Writings of this 
class exactly exemplify the saying of the Wise man: 
—* The thing that hath been, vt 8 that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which shall be done.”’ 
And if any man says, ‘‘ See this is new,” let him 
look in the writings of such men as Burke, and he 
will find the case foreseen, the rule provided, and his 
wisdom forestalled, and that ‘‘ a hath been of old time 
which was before us.” The best of all Burke’s 

+ a4 ‘ ee 5 ” 
speeches to read, as Mr. Prior in his ‘‘ Biography 
observes, is that on the Arcot debts; yet Pitt and 
Grenville agreed, while it was being delivered, that it 
was making so little impression on the House, that 
they need not answer it. 


On the ancient state of India, read one volume by 


6 Marrin’s Corontss, 10 vols. 18mo. London. 

7 Miuis’s History or Bririsu Inp1a, 6 vols, 8vo. 
London. A supplement to which is now preparing. 

8 Sig Joun Matcotm’s Invra, 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

9 Macavtay’s articles on Warren Hastings and 
Lord Clive, in Carey & Hart’s ‘‘ Modern Essayists.”” 

10 BuRKE ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL, 1 vol. 
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Robertson, with notes and illustrations referring to 
other valuable writings. 

The Life of Clive! will give much information on 
the events of the last century; while the lives of Sir 
T. Munroe and Lord Wellesley will give later times. 
Heber’s Journal? is an elegant composition, of which 
no one would like to remain wholly ignorant; but it 
is principally valuable to the traveller in Hindostan. 
The same may be said of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Indian despatches. It is true that every man of the 
Jeast curiosity must prize a record so suited to give 
the impress of the great mind of its author; still I 
would allow much weight to the words of my friend, 
Captain B——: ‘‘The proper persons to buy the 
Duke’s ‘ Despatches’ are cadets. You cannot make 
them a more appropriate present. Every man de- 
serves to be cashiered who pretends to serve in India, 
without reading till he knows the contents of every 
despatch, letter, and memorandum.”’ I will mention 
two other standard works—one, the work of Sir 
Alexander Burnes :3 the second, the work of the Hon. 
M. Elphinstone, of which Sir R. Peel said in the 
. House of Commons, that it was a book of deep learn- 
ing, of the first authority, and the latest information. 

On America, read Robertson’s history of the con- 
quest and early settlements, a simple but deeply in- 
teresting narrative. On the curiosities of Mexico,4 
any catalogue will refer you to many accounts, with 
prints showing memorials of the long-lost arts of a 
most remarkable people. Inquire also for similar 
works on Peru; and examine the curiosities collected 
in the British Museum. I lately saw a Peruvian 
mummy in Dublin, at the College of Surgeons._ Dr. 
Johnson said, that a man who travels must take 
knowledge out with him, if he would bring know- 
ledge home. This is as true of visiting collections 
from foreign countries, or reading books which de- 
scribe them, as in visiting the countries themselves. 
While reading, we should think of things to examine 
when we visit a museum, and while walking about a 
museum we should think of new questions to be 
solved when we return to our reading. Catlin’s 
work, illustrated with numerous plates, on the North 
American Indians, is well worth perusing ; as also is 
the review of it in the ‘‘ Edinburgh.’’ Several simi- 
lar books have lately been published, describing mat- 
ters of the greatest curiosity in North America. On 
Canada and Newfoundland, read Martin’s ‘‘ Colo- 
nies’’ or articles in the Cyclopedias. On the United 
States, Buckingham’s Travels,5Stuart’s North Ame- 
rica, and Murray’s Travels in the United States.6 
Those who would more deeply study the political 
machinery of the States should read Miss Martineau’s 
very excellent account, and Bancroft’s United States.7 
On the Boundary Question, read the article in the 
Quarterly for March, 1841, which contains an intelli- 
gible map of the long disputed territory. There has 
been another article since on the same subject. On 


1Locxnarr’s Lire or Cutve, 1 vol. 
Hart, Philadelphia. 

2 Heser’s JounNAL IN Inp1A, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Lea & Carey. 

‘8Srr Arexanper Burnts’s Travers in Inpta, 
2vols. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Sir Atexanper Burnes’s Capsoot, 1 vol. 8vo. 25 
cents. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Lr. Evres’s Journan or a Cami aran in Arr- 
GHANISTAN, 1 vol. 25 cents. Carey & Hart, Phila. 

4 Brantz Mayer’s Mexico, 1 vol. with numerous 
illustrations. J. Winchester, New York. 

Prescort’s History or Mexico, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

5 Buckincuam’s Travets in’ America, 2 vols. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

6 Murray’s T'Ravets 1n Unrrep States, 2 vols. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

7 Bancnorr’s History or THE Unirep Srates, 
3 vols. 8vo. Little & Brown, Boston. 

_Grauam’s Unrrep Srares, with notes and addi- 
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the sad story of the American debts, Sydney Smith 
would, doubtless, advise all the world to read his let- 
ters, which are not a little severe on the repudiators, 
The preceding observations on Modern History I 
trust will be found sufficient. ‘‘ Martin’s Colonies’’ 
will convey the latest information on Malta, Gibraltar, 
and the rest of our settlements; while the general 
history of the continental nations is given in the Cy- 
clopedias quite as fully as most readers can require. 
Concerning France,® the life of Richelieu and others, 
with histories of kings, or reigning families of most 
interest, may easily be selected, arranged, read, and 
digested, according to the principles already explained. 
The peculiar fancy of some readers may tempt them 
to search deeply into other parts of modern history; 
though I should strongly advise readers to give the 
preference to the portions already discussed. For 
these are the portions most generally studied no 
slight proof that experience has shown them to be 
best suited to the opportunities and wants of the pre- 
sent state of society. The study of history and gene- 
ral literature is like the study of law: that man reads 
to most advantage who makes such a selection from 
the ponderous records of the wisdom and folly of the 
past as enables him not to boast of recondite learning, 
but to bring most to bear at a given moment, to sup- 
port his own arguments, or refute his adversary. 


Old people, old im years but not in understanding, 


form most exalted notions of the literary advantages 
of the rising generation. They seem to think that 


difficulties diminish as books increase; whereas, in 


furnishing our minds, as our houses, more is expected’ 
in proportion to our facilities. The term, well-- 
formed is not less a word of comparison than the term: 
rick. And however much the labours of the learned 
may slope the way, the temple of knowledge may 
always be represented on a hill enveloped in a mist: 
the ascent should be drawn most precipitous and 
cloudy at the bottom, with crowds of travellers, dull, 
heavy, discouraged, and bewildered; while, towards 
the top, the slope should be gradual, the travellers 
few and far between, looking better both in health 
and spirits, and the mist clearing away, till the one 
happy man on the summit is in a flood of light, and 
cannot take off his hat, to hurrah, for the sun in his 
eyes. Fancy would add sign-posts with ‘‘ Beware 
of man-traps,’’—‘‘ Try no short cuts.’’—‘‘ The best 
road lies over the hill.’ In the foreground swarms 
of little children, of pantomimic proportions, might be 
selling penny guide-books to many an eager pur- 
chaser ; while one or two sages were standing aside, 
presenting a chosen few with lectures of a farless tempt- 
ing appearance on patient and methodical industry. 
By a catalogue now before me, my attention is 


drawn to the following publications for the benefit of | 


those who would complete their collections of works 
on modern history: 

1. ‘‘ Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in 
Italy, from 476—1805, a. D.,”” by Sismondi.9 

I know this to be a good standard work. 


2. ‘*A Second and Elementary History of Eng- | 


land,’’ by Keightley, who is a very patient and ac- 
curate compiler. 

3. Thomas Moore’s ‘‘ History of Ireland ;’’!© the 
only history of any note. 

4. Sir W. Scott’s ‘‘ History of Scotland,’’!! which 
I found as amusing and instructive as I expected from 
its author. 

‘« History of France, from the earliest Periods to 
the Abdication of Napoleon,”’ by E. E. Crowe.” 

This history I found very sententious and philoso- 


8 Micneier’s History or FRANCE, now in course - 


of publication. Appleton & Co. 


9 Sismonpvr’s Irartan Revpuszics, 1 vol. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. | 
10 Moorn’s History oF IRELAND, 2 vols. Lea & 


Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
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phical, but not so well suited to the young as to the 
_reflecting reader. 

Dr. Dunham’s ‘‘ History of Spain and Portugal,” 
5. vols. There is alsoa “Fistor of Spain,’’ by The 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; also 
a short history, by Calcott, mentioned by Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Dunham’s ‘‘ Germanic Empire,’’ 3 vols. 

Dr. Dunham’s ‘‘Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way,’’ 3 vols. 

Grattan’s ‘‘ History of the Netherlands,’’ I have 
already characterized: the last half of the volume is 
most important. 1 vol. 

‘« History of Switzerland§’’ down to 1830. 1 vol. 

Dr. Dunham’s ‘‘ Poland, to 1830.’" The account 
of Poland, in Alison, is yery amusing. 

Bell’s ‘‘ History of Russia to 1807.’”! 1 vol. 

“ History of the United States of America,”’ from 
Columbus to 1826; by the Rev. H. Fergus. 2 vols. 


ON THE STUDY OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


The first question which would occur is,—upon 
what ancient authorities is the history of Rome chiefly 
based? the following: Livy, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus,? Appian, Dion 
Cassius, Varro, Cicero, Sallust, Cesar, Velleius, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Cornelius Nepos; 
these are the principal classical authorities.2 The 
Scriptores Hist. Auguste, Procopius, and others, are 
comparatively little consulted, except by men of the 
enthusiasm of Gibbon. 

These authors I mention because their names so 
often occur that any young person would do well to 
employ an hour reading a short account of them from 
a Biographical Dictionary. I would also show how 
arduous is the task of becoming profoundly learned 
in every part of Roman History. De Thon wrote 
138 books on the continental broils, during the last 
half of the 16th century ; but before he began he knelt 
down and offered up a prayer that he might accu- 
rately and impartially execute a work on which, from 
that moment, he resolved to devote his life. Gibbon 
was twenty years composing the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. It would have taken many 
more years to write its rise and grandeur. To men 
of such genius and enthusiasm must we leave the 
original authorities, and, not entering the mine our- 
selves, we must be content with such specimens of 
the buried treasure as they are pleased to bring to 
light. The above list does not contain the names of 
half the authorities who supply the whole chain of 
history; yet, short as it is, it comprises twice the 
number of books which enter into the classical studies 
of either university. 

I must now address myself to two separate classes 
of readers; first, to young men preparing themselves 
as candidates either for Scholarships or classical ho- 
nours at the universities; secondly, to young ladies, 
and other general readers, who have only learning 
and leisure sufficient for a shorter and more general 
course. 

To speak of the first class—youth at school, or 
with private tutors, have, commonly, time for doing 
much to advance them at college, if they are but well 
directed. The mode of reading history which they 
must adopt is peculiar. Others may be content to 
read till they have satisfied their own minds ; but the 
former have to satisfy examiners. Others may be 
less careful of facts when they have gathered prin- 


1 Dunuam’s Spain and Portugal, Germanic Em- 
pire, Denmark, Sweden and Norway.—Grarran’s 


Netherlands, History of Switzerland, Poland.— 
Berz’s Russia, all in ‘‘ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia.”’ 


Prescorr’s Hisrory oF FERDINAND AND IsaBELua, 
3 vols. Little & Brown, Boston. 

2 Boorn’s DropoRus SIcULUS, 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

3 Baxer’s Livy, 2 vols.—Murray’s Tacitus, 1 
vol.—Satuust, 1 vol.—C msar, 1 yol.—LaNnGHORNE’S 
Prurarcu, 1 vol. All published by T. Wardle, 
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ciples, and preserved the kernel without the husk ; 
but candidates for honours must prove that they know 
principles, which they can only do by having facts 
available and ready at command. An examination is 
conducted by papers of questions which serve as pegs 
on which to hang your knowledge; but should you 
confuse merely the names of historical characters, you 
will lose the chance of displaying your attainments, 
although your mind is stored with the deepest _re- 
flections on the Roman policy or constitution, The 
first thing, therefore, to consider is that you can never 
be said effectually to know any more history than you 
can accurately write out, with time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. Read, therefore, on the method before 
described, which I shall call the expansive principle, — 
Begin with committing to memory an outline—then 
fill in as fast and no faster than you can make good 
your ground. In this wav you will always be ready 
to be examined to the extent of your reading, and 
will rear such an historical edifice as will admit of con- 
tinual addition and enlargement without any part of 
your work being pulled down and wasted. ‘This ad- 
vice is more simple than obvious. I have known 
many a student read for sixteen University terms, and 
collect materials which were at no single moment, from 
first to last, in a state to be put together, even sup- 
posing that the disorder of his mental store-room did 
not render it impossible to find or identify the many 
separate pieces he had laboriously collected. 

Your first book should be ‘‘ The Outline of the 
Roman History,’’ by the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety. This little book, insignificant as it may seem, 
is not to be despised. It traces the Romans as they 
gradually spread from a corner of Italy over nearly 
all the known world, and gives the chief dates, cha- 
racters, and events. When this outline is known 
thoroughly, it will serve as a memoria technica, to 
connect and facilitate the recollection of more minute 
detail. For, the difficulty in history is to remember 
not the principles and general impression, but who 
said this, and who did that, and when or where parti- 
cular actions occurred: and in an examination you 
can neyer hope to show that you know any thing un- 
less you can give aclear and accurate account of it. 
Certainly you may be allowed to describe events 
more or less fully and in detail; but every statement 
must be both connected and exact as far as it goes. 
Let this outline then be impressed deeply on your 
memory, so that you have, as it were, one Roman 
picture ever hanging before your mind’s eye, to serve 
as a general map of the country, through which your 
classic path is doomed to lie for some years to come. 
A plan I found very useful was drawing out the lead- 
ing historical facts on a sheet of paper, divided into 
vertical columns, each comprising one century. Four 
black horizontal lines cut all the centuries into quar- 
ters, and the sheet into departments. : Afier a little 
while I found it very easy to remember the contents 
of each department, which thus served as a clue to 
dates and a long series of events. When this outline 
is perfectly familiar, as, from its brevity, it may be in 
the space of afew days, you must proceed to fill it 
up according to your taste and inclination. The usual 
examinations for Scholarships, at which the candi- 
dates are too young to be supposed to have read very 
deeply, require an exact knowledge of the commonly 
received accounts of historians rather than that criti- 
eal research into particular portions which is required 
of the candidates for classes. In reading for a Scholar- 
ship you should prepare for writing historical essays, 
which will be read with reference to two points; first, 
to see if you have been in the habit of reading accu- 
rately ; secondly, whether you have reflected on what 
youread. As to the first point, the observations re- 
specting the outline history will be sufficient. As to 
the second, you must read a brief account of the whole, 
rather than a more copious compilation of part of the 
Roman annals. And for this reason ;—your best 


4 Ourtine or Roman History, in 1 small yol. 25 cts, 
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chance of displaying reflection will be by drawing 
comparisons between the events of the different pe- 
riods to which your theme or paper of questions refers. 
Should you confine your studies to one period only, 
this may chance not to be the subject of a single 
question, and all 1 ae industry may remain unappre- 
ciated. I should, therefore, advise you to take 
Keightley’s ‘‘ Roman History.’’! 

You have the choice of two works; one is quite 
elementary, the other forms only two volumes duode- 
cimo; and though certainly the first twenty pages on 
the early Roman History and Constitution is very dry 
and scarcely intelligible, still the rest of the volume is 
perspicuous, and contains enough for any Scholarship 
examination. he chief points to remark are these :— 

The successive changes in the form of government, 
‘heir effects, and causes: The gradual rise of the ple- 
»eian power: The conquests and accessions to the 
Roman dominions. 

Learn also to trace each distinguished character 
throughout all the events with which his name is as- 
sociated, so that you may be prepared to write the life 
of any party proposed. 

A facility of treating these subjects fully will only 
be the result of much comparison and reflection. 

During my early studies I once had a friend with 
whom I used to walk every day, and discuss parts of 
history ; and in these peripatetic lectures, as we used to 
call them, the glorious exploits of the good, as wellas 
the high crimes and misdemeanors of the bad, formed 
the subject of very animated controversy. The history 
which we had so impressed on our minds we could 
scarcely forget ; besides, inconsistencies were detected, 
and explanations sought, which would not otherwise 
have occurred. What you only read you may doze 
over, and your mind may wander just where atten- 
tion is most required; but you can hardly converse on 
a subject without reflection. 

At College it was agreed between three friends, 
myself and two others, that whenever we met we 
should endeavour to puzzle each other witha question 
on Herodotus. The continual exercise of recollec- 
tion and attention to which this mere frolic gave rise, 
rendered us wonderfully accurate in ancient history, 
1 would strongly recommend some such diversion to 
the pupils in the upper form of aschool. In one half 
year Keightley might be learned from beginning to end. 
Some questions have been published, which are useful 
to try your knowledge when you have read about 
twenty pages, and laid the book aside. But to read 
with questions before you, is a most pernicious prac- 
tice, though one in which many indulge; the conse- 
quence is that all original reflection is superseded, and 
every thing but the subject of the questions escapes 
notice. If any time remains when perfect in Keight- 
ley, take Smith’s ‘' Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,’’? and read attentively about Consuls, 
Tribunes, Interregnum, Plebeians, and every term of 
office or dignity in Roman History. In Scholarship 
examinations, questions on these subjects are very 
frequently given. The five numbers of the Roman 
History, by the Useful Knowledge Society, contain 
much information, highly useful to classical scholars : 
the chapter on the Credibility of Roman History is 
particularly deserving of exact reading. The article 
m the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’’ on the same 
subject, is very good, as also are some remarks which 
you may find by the index in Hooke’s ‘* Roman His- 
tory.’’3 Certain lives in Plutarch may be read in con- 
nection with Roman History. 

Every student who can procure Anthon’s Lem- 
priere’s ‘‘ Classical Dictionary,’’4 should remember 


1Keieuttey’s Roman History. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Turner & Hayden, New York. 

2 Suirn’s Drorrlonary or Greek AND Roman AN- 
TIQUITIES, with notes. By Prof. Anthon. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Harper & Brothers. 

8 Hooxn’s Roman History. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 
Very cheap. 
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that the articles on Livy, Rome, and the names of 
officers and magistrates, are well worth reading. 

"his will be enough to say to candidates for Scho- 
larships. Any who are quite sure they are perfect so. 
far, may take a hint from the few remarks I have to 
offer to 

Candidates for classes.—These students I must 
refer to what I have said in my ‘‘Student’s Guide to 
Oxford Honours ;’’ at the same time that I add, that 
the early part of Roman history, which is allowed to 
be the most difficult, has now been treated by Dr. 
Arnold. Malden’s ‘‘ History of Rome’’ is also used 
by candidates for honours® It is not generally under- 


stood that what is required at Oxford, for the final | 
examinations, is a thorough knowledge of portions of — 


Roman History, from the original authorities, rather 
than a mere outline of the whole. Indeed, a writer in 
one of the Reviews, about three years since, asserted 
that there probably were not three men in the whole 
University, inclusive of Masters, who had any more 
knowledge of the later periods of Roman History than 
could be derived from English compilations. The 
Oxford examinations in Roman History even for the 
highest honours are chiefly confined to the first and 
second decade of Livy, about two books of Polybius, 
to complete the history of the Punic war, and about 
half of Tacitus. ‘T’o illustrate these books it is usual 
to read portions of the Roman History and Biography 
in the ‘* Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’’ Since all 
sound education is based on the principle rather to 
form than fill the mind, and since Roman History is 
only one of many subjects of Oxford studies, these 
portions are enough for University examinations ; but 
not enough to satisfy those who have leisure to read, 
and liberty to make choice of what others have written, 
without the labour of historical criticism. Therefore, 
for young ladies, if they decide on reading Roman 
History at all, and for general readers, I must furnish 
separate instructions. 

Begin with the ‘* Outline History” before mentioned, 
and learn it thoroughly; then read parts of Keightley 
onthe Punic wars, or any other events which curiosity 
suggests. IXeep up the outline by continual perusal, 
and regard it as a map of the Roman empire, which 
you must daily consult to show you exactly where- 
abouts you are. Men of well-tormed minds will 
readily observe all the changes in the constitution ; 
young ladies, and others, in whom general curiosity 
and imagination predominate, can amuse themselves 
with the ‘‘ most disastrous chances,’’ and the many 
tragical positions in which Roman story abounds. 
Those who frequent theatres should see the Roman 
plays, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and others. Much 
talent and industry is employed in the principal thea- 
tres, in providing scenery, dresses, aud decorations, 
critically correct and true to the time and place in 
which each plot is laid. Many sets of Roman en- 
gravings will answer the same purpose. Our appre- 
ciation of Roman history greatly depends on terms 
and descriptions bringing before our mind’s eye scenes 
and customs as they really existed. Swallow-tailed 
coats, livery-servants, a regiment of Champagne bot- 
tles, fan-bearing young ladies, and ice-presenting 
young gentlemen, must not rise in our imagination 
when we read of a Roman supper; neither must every 
shower of rain in Rome be associated with umbrellas, 
Mackintoshes, and cab-stands. ‘To prevent these 
modern from marring ancient views, the accounts of 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the late discoveries in 
Etruria, will much contribute; as also, I am told, 

The Last Days of Pompeii,’’® by Bulwer ; a book 
much admired. The bold engravings of Piranesi, 
which may be found in some libraries, will make so 
deep an impression on the imagination that the build- 
ings of the mighty city will be ever present to our 
imagination. There fs also an inferior series of en- 
gravings, in the same style, representing all the prin- 


6 Dr. Annotp’s Lecrures on History. 
25 cents. J. Winchester, New York. 
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cipal scenes described in Rollin’s! ‘‘ Ancient History :’’ 
this series gives more figures and shows more of the 
Roman dress and armour than Piranesi. A small 
edition of Adam’s ‘‘ Roman Antiquities,’’? and Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Grecian and Roman Antiquities,”’ 
contain many engravings; and, be it observed, the 
pencil is quite as legitimate an instrument of instruc- 
tion as the pen, and often much more efficient. With 
these works on Roman Antiquities, readers of the most 
ordinary curiosity will find their attention riveted to a 
variety of articles, describing how that mighty people 
eat and drank, and bathed, and slept ; to say nothin 

of how they debated, went to law, and fought; an 

how they went through the daily routine of private life. 

These works will make a pleasing variety while 
reading Keightley’s History. Similar entertainment 
may be profitably derived from Fosbroke’s ‘‘ ‘Treatise 
on the Arts, Manners, Manufactures, &c., of the 
Greeks and Romans.’’ Next to Keightley, or, in- 
stead of it, 1 can recommend ‘‘ A History of Rome, 
from the earliest times to the founding of Constanti- 
nople,’’ in two small volumes. This is chiefly drawn 
from the labours of the greatest of living historians, 
Schlosser: some use is also made of the best standard 
histories. One continuous Roman History is enough 
for the general reader, and this from Schlosser, I 
think, deserves the preference. 

So far I have only recommended one Roman Out- 
line, price 9d., and one History, price 12s.: and these, 
as I said of the histories of England, are mere skele- 
tons; when you have acompetent knowledge of them, 
and have perused the works on Manners and Cus- 
toms, proceed at once to the original authorities. 
The Punic wars in ‘‘ Livy’s pictured page,’ which 
Clarendon took as his model; the Catiline Conspi- 
racy, which Johnson allowed to contain historic por- 
traiture, because Sallust4 knew the characters; Ta- 
citus,® the philosophic annalist, who gives facts and 
principles, the secret springs and the great movements 
in the same sentence ; Plutarch, first the lecturer and 


afterwards the proconsul of Trajan, who studied at | 


Athens, and travelled through Greece and Egypt; the 
favourite author of Lord Chatham and Napoleon, each 
of whom would almost have said of Plutarch, with 
Theodore Beza, what, in substance, a writer in the 
« Quarterly” said of Boswell, ‘‘that if we were 
obliged to throw all the books in the world into the 
sea, this should be reserved till the last;’’ think of 
each tirae-honoured genius: how gladly would we 
invite him to wine and walnuts, and try to draw him 
out; and shall we not read his works when elegant 
translations are in almost every library? Have we 
not the curiosity even of the daughter of a country 
postmaster, who eagerly claims the perquisites of a 
peep at the letters o the great? We are not obliged 
to read one of these works through, but should cease 
to regard them as sealed books. We may take a 
translation of Cicero’s ‘‘ Letters,’’7 and see what he 
had to say to his wife and family, and what to the 
public, of those most eventful days. If we retain a 
knowledge of the general history, these authors will 
serve to fill up the outline, and every new idea will 
find its place, and tend both to pleasure and to profit. 

Dunlop’s ‘‘ History of Roman Literature,’’8 in two 
volumes, and Schlegel’s ‘‘ Lectures on Ancient and 
Modern Literature,’’? one volume, are-standard works, 


1 Roxuin’s Ancient Hisrory. Qvols. Syo. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 
2 Apam’s Roman ANTIQUITIES. lvol. Collins & 


Brother, New York. 
3 Baxer’s Livy, 2 vols. Wardle, Philadelphia. 
4Sarzust. Wardle, Philadelphia. 

5 Murruy’s Tacitus. Wardle, Philadelphia. 
6 LANGHORNE’s PLUTARCH. Harper & Bro., N.Y. 
1 Crorro’s Lerrers anp Lars, by Middleton, in 

1 vol. 8vo. &. Moxon, London. 

8 Dunnor’s History or Roman LrreRATURE, 2 
vols. 8vo. B. Littell, Philadelphia. 
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deemed almost indispensable for those emulous of 
classical honours. Such works, however, can give 


only the mere terms and sounds of knowledge to that | 


large majority of readers who are unacquainted with 
Greek and Roman writers. 

A few hours devoted to the article on Rome, in 
“The Penny Cyclopedia,” will be enough to give a 
fair insight into the constitution as developed by 
Niebuhr. ; 
_ Of Cicero and his times, which are topics equal in 
interest to any part of Roman history, Middleton’s 
‘« Life of Cicero’’ is the great authority. A very good 
short account, by my friend Mr. Hollings, is pub- 
lished in the Family Library. The Cyclopedias also 
contain compendious articles. Macaulay’s ‘‘ Survey 
of the Greek, Roman, and Modern Historians,’’! 
published in selections from the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,’’ is very good. 


entertaining and instructive to most readers—to the 
classical scholar especially. 

Of Niebuhr’s History" I have only to say that it is 
highly valuable to good classical scholars, but unin- 


telligible to most English readers. Those who feel a 


laudable curiosity to know the nature of the disco- 
veries by which Niebuhr has obtained his fair renown, 


may find a review of his work, which I remember” 
reading, either in the ‘ Quarterly”’ or ‘‘ Edinburgh - 
Review ;’’ probably it is noticed in both. ‘Twiss’s- 


‘«Bpitome of Niebuhr’”’ used to be popular at Oxford. 


Bustace’s ‘‘ Classical Tour’! will profitably re-- 


lieve and vary the study of Roman History. 


ON THE STUDY OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 


On this subject, also, I must address myself to» 


classical students and English readers separately. 
The ‘ Outline History of Greece,’’!8 by the Society, 


is the first book for the candidate for Scholarships, by~ 


which I mean all young men who are desirous of im- 
proving their 
tutor. Keightley’s 


second book. ‘The whole of the ‘‘ Outline History”’ 


should be learned almost by heart, as I said before: 


of English and Roman History. In Keightley you 
may be contented to read only as far as the death of 
Alexander the Great: 
till almost every other part 
hausted. 
the same degree of accuracy, will be require with 
Grecian as with Roman History. Nine out of ten of 


of Ancient History is ex- 


ordinary advisers would tell you it was indispensable | 


that you should read the whole of the Grecian His- 
tory, either by Mitford’ or Thirlwall.!® 
for reading Mitford, in my opinion, is now gone 
by: the best part is the Lite 
der; and this is better done in the Biography by 
Williams," in the '‘‘ Family Library.” Thirlwall’s 
History is unquestionably a masterly performance ; 
but the question is not what is creditable to the writer, 
but what is profitable to the reader. When your mind 
is prepared to realize 
of ‘Thirlwall’s History, then read those parts, and 
those only. You will ask to what preparation I 
allude: I mean that Thirlwall classifies facts, extracts, 


10 Macavzay’s Survey oF THE Greek, Roman, 
any Mopern Hisrorians, in Edinburgh Review, ali 
included in his ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ in 1 vol., which forms 
part of Carey & Hart’s ‘‘ Modern Essayists.”” 


il Niesuur’s Rome, new edition, 5 vols. Lea & 
Blanchard. 

12 Busrace’s Crassican Tour, 2 vols. price $2.50, 
Baudry, Paris. 

3 ‘Tue Ovrtine or THE Hisrory or Greece, by 
the Society, in 1 small vol. 25 cts. Carey & Hart. 

“4 Mrrrorp’s Greece, 8 vols. 12mo. London. 


6 Turrtwatt’s History of GREECE, in 1 large 
8yo vol. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

16 Wiittams’s Lire or ALEXANDER, price 50 cts, 
TWarnere’ Mamilv Library. 


i Sv The ‘‘ Tour to the Sepulchres — 
of Etruria in 1839,’ by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, will be _ 


last year at school, or under a private - 
‘History of Greece’’ will be the- 


the remainder you may leave’ 


Of course, the same principle of study, and’ 


The time 


and Times of Alexan-. 


and make your own any parts 
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principles, and makes comments. The preparation 
‘requisite to profit by his writings is therefore three- 
fold: first, to be familiar with the facts which he 
quotes; thatis, to take at a glance any sentence from 
-Herodotus,! Thucydides, or others, and feel a curi- 
-osity to know whether he has any thing more to say. 
of it than you already know. Evidently, if you have 
‘never seen the sentence, it must, from want of pre- 
vious thought and association, be a burden to your 
‘memory without assisting your understanding. The 
‘second preparation is, to be used to compare sume at 
least of the sentences which Thirlwall classifies: 
then, and then only, will you be improved by that 
increased quickness of observation, and that ready 
comprehension of all the bearings of facts, which a 
good history should serve to promote. An historian, 
like a judge, should sum up, arrange, and weave into 
one plain story, all that falls from competent wit- 
nesses; while the reader, like a juryman, should de- 
cide, not by the learning of the judge, but the bearing 
of the evidence. It follows, then, that besides being 
first conversant with facts, and, secondly, having 
viewed them in connection, the third qualification 1s 
‘a competence to form an independent judgment upon 
them. Few persons, I admit, enjoy this threefold 
qualification for the whole of any history ; still a ma- 
‘ture mind can weigh and decide on one page, under- 
‘stand enough to assent to asecond, and suspend judg- 
ment on a third. But I am at present addressing 
‘youths whose minds are not matured, and who are 
‘required by the university system to read history ra- 
wher to form than to fill the mind, and for discipline 
rather than for information. But on this topic I must 
refer to my ‘‘ Student’s Guide,’’ which I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that one of the most expe- 
rienced examiners has long been recommending for 
the guidance of his pupils. 

Keightley has also written a small elementary 

Alistory of Greece.2 Before either of these publica- 
tions there appeared a History of Greece, by the 
‘Useful Knowledge Society, which, as I know by 
private information, was first submitted to the re- 
vision of Dr. Arnold. This contains about 300 double- 
poeened pages ; the first 150 of which comprise all 
events to the death of Alexander. Some prefer 
‘Keightley’s History. Certainly, as Mr. Keightley 
was the later writer, he had more advantages; he is 
allowed to be a scholar of yery extensive reading. 
_ The student who has followed my advice so far, 
may read the lives of Pericles,? Nicias, and the other 
Grecian characters in Plutarch. Above all, he should 
earn most accurately every event in those chapters 
of the first book of Thucydides, which treat of the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars: 
here part of Thirlwall’s Greece will be the best com- 
mentary. Let him read this portion till he can trace 
2very step in the rise of the Athenian supremacy. 

I have now given as long a course of Grecian His- 
‘ory as any youth can be expected to know perfectly 
yefore he enters the university: I would add more, 
out [ have not forgotten my college days, and all the 
nstructive retrospect I have often enjoyed in com- 
daring notes with old friends. Very great designs 
md comparatively very little doings I find enter into 
he confessions of every student. ‘Young persons are 
Always sanguine ; and when they once are betrayed, 
dy a very excusable but fatal ambition, into forming 
00 large a plan, the work is wanted long before the 
woendsmeet. Books, however short, require a cer- 
ain time for reading, a certain time for reflecting, and 
\certain time to digest; that is, to blend with our 
system, to become part of our mental implements, 
ind to serve asa common measure and every-day 
“standard of thought. 


' | Brtor’s Heroporus. T. Wardle, Philadelphia. 
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2 Kerentiey’s Hisrory or Greece, 2 vols. Tur- 
rer & Hayden, New York. 
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It is worth remembering that a man never learns 
the use of instruments, whether mental or physical, 
so readily or so thoroughly as when he has few of 
them. ‘I'he rude implements of the Indian have sur- 
passed the machinery of Manchester. ‘‘ John Hun- 
ter’s head,’’ said Abernethy, ‘‘ was like a beehive ;’’ 
not that he meant to say it was all in a buz, but that 
it had a separate cell for every store. ‘The modern 
Attic bees are in a hurry to gather the honey before 
they have prepared the wax. My advice is to read 
on each subject one outline, again and again, till you 
have once formed the cells: you may then sip of 
every flower in the wild field of literature,—fill with- 
out confusion, and preserve without loss. 

To candidates for university honours I have little 
more to say on Grecian History. I must again refer 
to some general remarks in ‘‘ The Student’s Guide.’’ 
Since 1836, the year in which it was written, we have 
been favoured with the works of Keightley, Thirl- 
wall, and Wordsworth.4 Of the value of the last two, 
if read judiciously, im a spirit of inquiry, we can hard- 
ly say too much. ‘The general error of Oxford class- 
men is confining themselves too much to the books 
they propose for examination. The mind requires 
not only relief but variety, which Wordsworth’s 
‘* Greece,’’ a book of entertainment. and lively inte- 
rest, is well calculated to afford. Eustace’s ‘‘ Classi- 
cal Tour’’ is of similar value to the readers of Roman 
literature. I would also suggest translations of Ar- 
rian,®> Pausanias,® Xenophon, (especially his smaller 
treatises,) and almost every original authority which 
comes to hand. These you may read for variety. Far 
from intending to overtask your mind, I advise you 
to read more or less, to select the amusing, or to toil 
throuch the intricate, according to the principle I have 
already vindicated of being guided by taste and in- 
clination. While the subjects of your regular classi- 
cal studies form the cells, translations will furnish 
stores to fill them. Many classical scholars will be 
ashamed to confess that they have any occasion to 
read translations. But, with a little reflection, all 
must allow that when a critical knowledge of the 
text, and an accurate recollection of the matter of 
sixteen or more Latin and Greek books are required, 
very little time can remain for reading the many 
works which are so desirable to illustrate them. 

These, therefore, I propose to read by the medium 
of translation. Surely itis as worthy of a scholar to 
read a translation of Xenophon, as part of a history 
which gives the narrative of Xenophon, not only 
translated, but condensed. Many talk of reading 
Greek like English; but there are very few men who 
can read other languages, least of all Greek and La- 
tin, with quite as little effort as their own. Bring any 
silly pretender to the proof; lay before him the first 
column of the Times, and the first page of the Ora- 
tores Attici,7 and challenge him to a trial. ‘The 
truth is, there is a kind of short-hand reading, by 
which we catch the sense of a sentence without see- 
ing more than one word in a line. Without this 
expeditions act, which we practise quite unconscious- 
ly, the time and toil of reading would be greatly in- 
creased. And will any one pretend that he could 
skim over Plutarch as safely as Langhorne’s transla- 
tion? It is plain that sound scholars may find time 
for translations when too weary for the original; and 
I can only say that the translation of cotemporary 
authors forms a better commentary than any English 
essays I can recommend. 

English translations are chiefly useful to the classi- 
cal student in two ways. To leave entirely out of 
the question how readily translations explain difficult 
passages of those authors which are read in the origi- 
nal, without arguing how much they may contribute 
to elegance, and how much they do contribute to 


_ 4 Worpsworrn’s Greece, beautifully embellished, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. London. 
5 Roox’s Arrian, 1 vol. 8vo. London. 
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idleness, and sap the foundations of all sound scholar- 
ship,—the first use of translations to classical students, 
who have not time to read the originals,is to enable them 
more thoroughly to appreciate, and therefore to profit 
by, the historical compilations to which they are obliged 
to trust for a large part of Grecian as well as Roman 
History. Let every student of Grecian History keep 
a well-read, ‘‘ marked and quoted’’ copy of Keight- 
ley; let this form his outline, or, as Abernethy 
would say, his series of cells; and during his leisure 
hours let him amuse himself with marking on the 
margin any part of Plutarch, Pausanias, or other au- 
thority which he identifies in Keightley. With alittle 
reflection he may see that Keightley (for we all are 
fallible) has said too much on one point, too little on 
another, and has not chosen the best illustration or 
argument in support of a third. This exercise of 
judgment is very improving; indeed it is more im- 
proving to think erroneously sometimes than to follow 
blindly along, like a traveller who observes only what 
his guide points out. Practice in this, as in other 
matters, soon makes perfect, and rewards persever- 
ance with most pleasing satisfaction. The student 
should try continually to enlarge the sphere of his 
judgment, and gradually extend these marginal notes 
and references, which will delightfully mark his pro- 
gress over the greater part of the volume. How 
many a laacica anecdote passes traceless through 
the mind, because we want a cell for it—because we 
have no ideas to keep it company—no such common- 
place book in which to set it down! How difficult is 
it for the young to see that the value of facts, as of 
figures, is determined by the series in which they 
stand! Yet nothing is more likely to render us alive 
to their value than the constant comparison to which 
this use of translations will lead, between some seem- 
ingly unimportant observation of Plutarch and the 
social or political institutions which it ingeniously 
elucidates in the pages of Keightley or Thirlwall. 

The first time we read Herodotus it seems like a 
collection of stories; at the second reading we begin 
to trace the connection, till gradually the mist clears 
away, the scene becomes distinct, and large sections 
of the ancient world open to our view. Another sug- 
gestion for expanding the mind and teaching ‘‘ How 
to observe,” (the title of a clever volume by Miss 
Martineau,) is to read Herodotus through, once, with- 
out assistance, and a second time in connection with 
a history founded upon it by Heeren, called ‘‘ Re- 
searches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of 
the principal Nations of Antiquity.’ Heeren, like 
those who travel into comparatively unknown coun- 
tries, is rather apt to be led too far by an endeavour 
to bring to light curiosities commensurate with his 
toil, and is accused of drawing conclusions rather 
more extensive than his premises; but this is only 
saying that, in reading Heeren, like every author, you 
should attend to him and judge for yourself. 

Again, translations are a key to the only true 
source of what to many readers is the most valuable 
parts of history, the manners, customs, and general 
spirit of past’ages. Niebuhr has laid open great part 
of the Roman constitution; but as to the habits of 
life, topics of conversation, and subjects of thought, 
which filled up the twenty-four hours of every day at 
Rome or at Athens, here is still a wide field for dis- 
covery. The books on Antiquities by Adam and 
Potter! convey mere fragments, and at best are no 
more to be compared to the perusal of the original 
authors, than the scraps of information from a tourist’s 
guide-book are to be compared to the digested know- 
ledge and enlargement of mind produced by foreign 
travels. ‘(For this knowledge of antiquity,’’ said 
Niebuhr to a friend from whom I heard it, ‘* the ma- 
terials lie widely scattered; every scholar must col- 
lect and arrange as many as he has the industry or 
the ingenuity to discover : and in putting them to- 
gether, like the pieces of some ancient pavement, to 
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form one consistent pattern delineating ancient life, 
the mind receives a most invaluable exercise.’’ Sup-— 
posing you wished to know the spirit of the last cen-~ 
tury, and the general state of society, history would — 
tell you that a taste for literature or sense of religion — 
were less general than at the present time. By such — 
vague and negative testimony, diluted in a flood of © 
words, with the mere names of ‘‘men eminent for 
piety or learning,”’ do historians convey impressions 
which they have derived, and which I would recom-* 
mend my readers to derive, from memoirs and private 
letters written by the most distinguished characters 
of their respective times. Consider, for instance, the | 
letters of Lady Montagu; think not only of the ge- 
neral tone and spirit of them, not only of the social 
influences which must have combined to foster the 
social mould, and, so to speak, the ever-recurring” 
forms and surrounding scenery which must have con-— 
spired to form the mental, stint the moral, and wither 
the spiritual perceptions of the character those letters. 
betray,—but think of the state of society which could 
have caused a lady of rank to make such a complaint 
as this in a letter to a friend ;—that so deplorably 
ignorant, and devoid of all but folly and vanity, were 
the minds of the young ladies of fashion, that they 
were more open to sophistry, and more commonly 
turned atheists, than even the professed rakes of the 
other sex ; and instead of that modesty which should | 
teach respect for married persons, they really laughed 
at them, as having prudishly fettered themselves by 
an obligation with which the world had become wise 
enough to dispense. Equally great is the difference. 
between the impressions which even English readers 
may receive by translations of Xenophon or Cicero, 
and the vague and senseless observations of modern 
writers. In short, if you would rather listen to 
“thoughts that burn,”’ in ‘‘ words that breathe,’’ from 
a traveller telling his own story, than to a spiritless 
version second-hand—if you would be better satisfied 
with hearing truth drawn by instalments, and with 
all the reluctance of the seven teeth of King John’s 
Jew, from a lying witness by a sharp counsel, than 
with reading a report of the same trial in ten lines— 
if you would enjoy all the strife of tongues, and time- 
beguiling interest of a debate in the House more than 
the summary in a country paper a week after—then 
must you also prefer picking your way through trans- 
lations of the classics, and culling the choicest sweets: 
and flowers according to your own taste and appetite, 
to any essays on manners and customs, and any o 
those meager descriptions to which we may well apply 
the words of Byron,— 


“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.”” 


By such arguments would I recommend the use of 
translations to classical students whose limited oppor- 
tunities must cause many valuable works to remain 
unread in the original; but to the general reader I 
would also observe that Jeremy Taylor says, “I con- 
sider that the wisest persons, and those who know 
how to value and entertain the more noble faculties. 
of their soul and their precious hours, take pleasure 
in reading the productions of those, old wise spirits 
who preserved natural reason and religion in the midst 
of heathen darkness, such as Homer, Euripides,? Or- 
pheus, Pindar, and Anacreon, Mschylus, and Me- 
nander, and all the Greek poets, Plutarch and Poly- 
bius, Xenophon,? and all those other excellent persons’ 
of both faculties, whose choicest dictates are collected 
by Stobzeus; Plato and his scholars, Aristotle,‘ and 
after him Porphyry, and all his other disciples, Pytha-’ 
goras, and especially Hierocles and all the old Acade- 
raics and Stoics within the Roman school.’”’ And he 
adds a hope that such readers ‘‘ may be invited to 
love and consider the rare documents of Christianity, 
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which certainly is the great treasure-house of those | 
excellent, moral, and perfective discourses, which 
with much pains and pleasure we find thinly scattered 
im all the Greek and Roman poets, historians, and 
philosophers.”’ 

Consider in the classical records of the wisdom of 
antiquity the faint glimmerings of life and immortality, 
which it remained for the gospel fully to bring to 
light; consider the evident yearning of the souls of 
men for knowledge ; consider the history of unassisted 
reason, which describes such discord in the feelings 
of each heart, and such want of harmony among the 
members of each state, as plainly showed how much 
men wanted knowledge of the uses and relations of 
the several parts of the complicated machinery of the 
moral world. Let these points be kept in view by 
those who read the classics through the medium of 
translations. Then will they read in Thucydides how 
Nicias, amidst all the dangers of the Sicilian cam- 
paign, tells his soldiers ‘‘ his hope and comfort is to 
reflect that he had always dealt honestly with his 
neighbour, and been mindful of his God.’’? How 
Euripides says, that ‘‘the man who has his God for 
his friend has the fairest hope of prosperity ;’’ and 
Pliny, that ‘‘it is god-like in man to show charity to 
man, and this is the road to eternal life.’’ In the 
Greek tragedians they will see humility so inculcated 
as to show that the minds of the Athenians were fully 
possessed by the feeling that the man who did not 
ascribe his prosperity to the hand of Providence, but 
showed a proud and unchastened spirit, was in danger 
of severe visitations; while, under the all-prevailing 
fear of Até we may discern that the Athenians were 
less incredulous than many in later times of the truth 
of the threat, that the sins of the fathers should be 
visited on the children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration. From such discoveries of unassisted reason, 
a certain class of philosophers who presume that every 
thing is contrary to all reason, which does not accord 
with theirs, may learn a lesson of caution lest they be 
refuted on their own grounds. ‘hese observations 
of the value of translations apply more or less to all 
readers. I must now address myself, as I promised, 

ore particularly to young ladies, and other general 
eaders. 

This class of readers must use the outline history 
and the works of Keightley before mentioned, and 
study according to the method explained with the His- 
tory of Rome. ‘They may be satisfied with reading 
first of all to the death of Alexander the Great. ‘To 

ll up their outline, they should read the Grecian cha- 
tacters in Piatich NM enophon'a ‘Retreat of the 
Yen Thousand,”’ and “ History of Greece,’’ which 
begins where Thucydides leaves off, near the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. It is quite certain, for rea- 
ons already published in the ‘‘ Student’s Guide,”’ 
‘hat Xenophon took up the pen exactly where Thu- 
oydides laid it down; and I would throw out as a 
pnt for scholars to investigate, whether the difference 
»dbservable between the style of the two first books 
of the ‘‘ Hellenics’”’ and the rest of Xenophon’s writ- 
‘ngs does not show an attempt to continue the style 
4s well as the matter of Thucydides. On the Pelo- 
yonnesian War, and the state of Greece for half a 
sentury preceding it, read Thucydides. Attend par- 
ficularly to the curious specimen of historical criticism 
‘n the first twenty chapters; to all the speeches; the 
dlague of Athens; the sedition of Corcyra; the siege 
of Plateee, and all the other actions by land and sea: 
nd read attentively from the beginning to the end of 
the Campaign in Sicily: Hobbes’s translation, which 
‘most Oxford men possess, has a summary by which 
these portions may be easily selected. Beloe’s Hero- 
lotus contains the materials of a very large part of 
;ncient history. For the life of Alexander the Great 
gead the work of Arrian, to whom the younger Pliny 
iddressed several of his epistles. Arrian’s history is 
,ounded on the memoirs of Aristobulus and Ptolemy 
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the north of India: this will give an interest to Oriental 
travels lately written; especially those by Sir A 
Burnes and Masson, as also that of Vigne, whose 
conjecture, that Cabul is the same as Cau-Pol (Kavka- 
cov 76s), is, as Professor Wilson allowed, highly pro- 
bable. The speeches of Demosthenes ‘‘On the 
Crown,”’ and his three ‘‘ Philippics,’’ as well as that 
orator’s life by Plutarch, may well be read in connec- 
tion with the history of Philip of Macedon. I should 
also recommend the ‘‘ GXdipus Tyrannus’’ of Sopho- 
cles, the ‘‘ Agamemnon’’ of Adschylus, translated by 
Symmonds, and the ‘* Medea’ of Euripides, as high- 
ly serviceable, to initiate the mind into the mysteries 
of Grecian fable. One of my female friends has 
read all the plays of these authors. You may also 
pick your way through some of the dialogues of Plato, 
especially the ‘‘ Phedon,’’ and Gillies’s translation 
of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics.”’ As to the rest of Ancient 
History, instead of Rollin’s ‘‘ Ancient History,”’ 
which, like Russell’s ‘‘ Modern Europe,’’! tends, as I 
have generally observed, rather to the confusion than 
the diffusion of knowledge, read Heeren’s ‘‘ Re- 
searches both in Asia and Africa.’’ This course of 
reading may seem long; but since I leave each per- 
son to select, more or less, according to the strength 
of his appetite and digestion, I must say, that what 
is here proposed requires less time to follow, and less 
perseverance to overtake, than Rollin’s ‘‘ Ancient 
History.’’ Pope’s ‘‘ Homer’’ I need hardly men- 
tion ; so generally is it known and read by both young 
and old. See Johnson’s sensible criticism on it in his 
life of Pope. 

I will now conclude my observations on Grecian 
History and Ancient History generally, with remarks 
for the benefit of all classes of readers. The reason 
I extend my lists of books, is to give more scope for 
variety of taste and inclinations, and not by any means 
to dispense with the rule, not to read too much to 
read well. 

Egyptian antiquities deserve especial notice. Or- 
pheus, Linus, Museus, Amphion, Sanchoniathon and 
Homer, as well as Pythagoras and Plato, all visited 
Egypt. Solon, too, was assisted by the Egyptian 
priests: and it was in Egypt that Herodotus found 
abundance to gratify his inquiring spirit. From Egypt 
came the religion of the Greeks; and whatever in 
Grecian mythology seems to coincide with the Law 
and the Prophets, has been not unreasonably sup- 
posed to have been derived from the Egyptians, and 
by them from the Israelites. That the Egyptians did 
receive many things from those guardians of the Ora- 
cles of God, can indeed hardly be doubted. 

Iamblicus, the preceptor of Julian, a. p. 360, speaks 
of *‘ the inscriptions on the ancient columns of Her- 
mes, on which Plato and Pythagoras formed their 
philosophy.’’ Now these columns existed in Egypt 
in the time of Proclus, s. c. 500; and on them were 
inscriptions according with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as is ingeniously explained by Serle, in his ‘‘ Hore 
Solitarie,’’? who mentions also a name of the Deity 
‘(as near as translation can attain to Jehovah.’’ If I 
add the columns mentioned by Procopius, found in 
the part of Africa where the Carthaginians settled, 
inscribed, ‘‘ We are they that fled from the face of 
Joshua, the son of Nun, the Robber,’’ the reader can 
require no further argument to show the interest 
which must attach to that land famed for wisdom in 
the days of Moses. Therefore, besides Heeren’s 
‘* African Nations,’’ Dr. Pritchard’s ‘‘ Egyptian My- 
thology”’ is a valuable work. I see an analysis of it 
advertised, with a preliminary essay by Schlegel. Sir 
G. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Private Life, Religion, &c., of the 
Ancient Egyptians,’’? derived from a study of their 
hieroglyphics and works of art during a residence of 
twelve years, and published with 600 illustrations, is 
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much recommended, and is, as far as I can judge, a 
very valuable work. 

Of Travels and Modern writings for students of 
Grecian History, the best are Dodwell’s ‘* Topo- 
graphical and Historical Tour through Greece,”’ 
Gell’s ‘‘Itinerary,”” and Leake’s ‘‘ Travels.” Mul- 
ler’s ‘‘ Dorians’’ is only valuable to men of accurate 
classical reading ; university students should read it in 
connection with Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
articles on Athens and Greece in the ‘‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’’ are very usefully composed. Miiller’s ‘‘ Attica 
and Athens’? has lately been translated by J. Ingram 
Lockhart. Stuart’s ‘* Antiquities of Athens,’ with 
seventy plates, is valuable : but a glance at Mr. Words- 
worth’s ‘* Greece,’’ will show that he was well ac- 
quainted with the contents of all travels and works on 
Greece existing at the time he wrote. Flaxman’s 
“Lectures on Sculpture,’’ and the ‘‘ Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture, selected from different collections 
of Great Britain by the Society of Dilettanti,”’ as well 
as the Townley, Elgin, and Phigaleian Marbles, in 
the ‘‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,”’ should be 
consulted on the arts of Greece. 

A “History of the Literature of Greece,’’ by Miller, 
will be found in the “ Library of Useful Knowledge.” 

Lastly, I would recommend my readers to gain-a 
clear knowledge of the length and breadth of the seve- 
ral parts of Greece, especially Attica ; and to compare 
every measurement with that of some town or county 
of England. 

I have now said enough on the subject of history. 
There are doubtless many other topics and writers 
deserving notice, no less than some on which I have 
been most explicit. These, as I said before, the 
reader who comprehends the principle of the preced- 
ing observations, will readily discover, and study 
systematically without any more assistance. Lam only 
afraid that the variety of subjects and books already 
mentioned should tempt young persons to try too 
much. The first thing to consider is, for what pur- 
pose you are commencing a course of study. If to 
humour a literary ambition, to be thought learned, and 
excite the wonder of the ignorant, believe me, that till 
you abandon this vile and degrading purpose, your 
vanity will increase faster than your learning ; what 

ou gain in head you will lose in heart ; your mind 
will be filled, but not refined; and you will excite far 
more jealousy than admiration. Read, as Bacon said, 
“for the glory of your Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate ;’’ to improve your talents for running the race 
that is set before you, to prevent that periodical void 
within, which (like a vacuum) is doomed to fill, and 
that with gnawing cares and soul-debasing thoughts. 
That is true of our faculties, which an old officer told 
me of his men, that there was no such security for 
good behaviour as active service. The lusts of the 
flesh maintain ‘‘a long pull, and a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether,”’ one way ; and while reason, con- 
science, and religion, are arrayed against them, the 
balance may be preserved. But when these guards 
are not on duty, or perchance are slumbering at their 
post, it is well if the history of the past, or some such 
innocent recreation, employs our memory and engages 
our imagination ; because should these allies be gloat- 
ing over old pleasures or devising new, they will be 
playing on such dangerous ground that they may 
rouse up the enemy, and the citadel may be taken by 
surprise. 

Again, in following out one course of reading, do 
not be put out of your way through impatience, nor be 
disturbed because you do not seem to be advancing as 
rapidly as others. Among the many who desire-to be 
thought literary characters, nothing is more common 
than an inclination to lock up the temple of knowledge 
and throw away the key; or, on attaining any emi- 
nence, to kick away the ladder that none may follow 
them.—So beware of this class of literary impostors : 
their life is one continued lie ;—a lie partly posi- 
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ficulties, hint that things are not so easy as they seem, 
and pretend that a peculiar talent is required for their 
favourite subjects. In every department of knowledge 
the man really proficient is ever desirous to lead others 
on; and, forgetting all the difficulties he encountered, 
firmly believes, and as honestly confesses, he could 
ee his friends in half the time his learning cost him- 
self. 

We should employ our minds with history, in the 
same way as we should have done had we lived in the 
times described. We need not make a walking cyclo- 
peedia of ourselves, nor feel more in honour bound to 
remember every date or circumstance of foreign reigns, 
than every event in last year’s newspapers. We 
should read for the same purpose that we enter society, 
to observe. The wisdom of the lesson may be remem- 
bered when the facts are lost ; and the moral remain, 
though we forget the fable. The portions of histor 
which enter into common conversation are limited, 
and experience will soon induce us to give them more 
attention than the rest. No man may be ashamed to 
say, when his memory is at fault, ‘‘ this or that has 
escaped me ; let me ask a question or two, and I shall 
beable to follow you.’’ Few persons are so ill-bred as 
to introduce abstruse subjects into general society. If 
you join a party of antiquaries you must expect anti- 
quarian topics ; otherwise no man of ordinary reading 
can be ata loss for facts while he has the power oF 
reasoning and reflection. Next to the improvement 
and entertainment of your own mind, your design 
should be to inform yourself on the general topics of 
conversation. Read about the North of India, Spain, 
Ireland, or any other part of the world interesting at 
the time present. To read only of the past is to be 
always out of fashion, and as uninteresting as an old 
newspaper. Men of extensive reading find their chief 
advantage in this; not that they remember all they 
read, but that they know exactly where to seek for 
information, and can with a little trouble bring to bear 
on the prevailing topic of the day such stores of varied 


knowledge as others would be quite ata loss to find. 


The following questions on history will be very 
useful to university students, and not without interest 
to others. 'Ubey will also illustrate a few remarks I 
have to offer in the next chapter, 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. What was Wolf’s theory of the Homeric poems 
What arguments may be urged for or against it, espe- 
cially from internal evidence, and the character of the 
earliest poetry ? 

9. The influence of Socrates on the succeeding 
schools of philosophy. 

9. An account of the Greek and Roman systems of 
colonization, particularly of the latter. 

4. Show from the historians and philosophers it 
what points law, and in what religion, politically in 
fluenced the Greeks. 

5. The chief events, with dates, in the earlier par 
of the reign of Charles the First, which led to the civi 
war. What was the Petition of Rights, and what thi 
Bill of Rights ? 

6. The respective claims of Edward IV. and Henr: 
VI. to the English throne, and the political effect o 
the Wars of the Roses. 

7. Some account of Louis XI. and Philip Augustus 
with dates. With what English kings were they con 
nected, and how ? 

8. The rights and influence of the free towns in th 
middle ages. 

[Balliol Fellowship, 1842.] 


1. Examine the geographical account of Africa ¢ 
given by Herodotus, and illustrate it by reference 1 
modern discoveries. g 

2, Trace the course of political legislation at Ather 
from the time of Draco to Pericles. 

3. Give some account of the Persian empire unde 
Darius Hystaspes, in respect to its military and fina 
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4. Compare the policy observed respectively by 
Thebes and Argos on the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, and account for it. 

5. How far has the peace of Antalcidas deserved 
the reproach of having been a breach of political mo- 
rality on the part of Sparta ? 

6. What was the nature of the Consular Tribunate 
at Rome? What circumstances led to its establish- 
ment, and to its discontinuance ? 

7. The history of Macedon from the battle of Che- 
ronea to that of Pydna, with the dates of the chief 
events. 

8. What was the nature of the Decemviral legis- 
lation at Rome, of the Jus Flayianum, and of the or- 
dinances passed by Sylla? 

9. The character of the commerce carried on be- 
tween Europe and Asia in the reign of Justinian. 

_ 10. The extent of the empire of Charlemagne, and 
its division on his death. 

11. What chief circumstances led to the decay of 
the power of Venice ? 

12. Give some account of the chief events of Euro- 
pean interest in the reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
of Germany. 

[University College Scholarships, 1841.] a 


1. The different theories of the origin of the Pelasgi, 
with the arguments which support them. 

2. An account of Grecian politics at the time of the 
battle of Leuctra. 

3. The sources of Roman law, explaining Plebiscita 
—Senattis-Consulta—Edicta—Decreta Principum— 
and Auctoritas Prudentium—the Code, Pandects, 
and Novels of Justinian. 

4. A sketch of the life of Charlemagne. 

5. The origin and functions of the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas, Exchequer, and Queen’s Bench. 

6. An account of the Albigenses, the Crusade 
against them, and Raymond of Toulouse. 

7. The causes of the decline of the Spanish mo- 
narchy at the end of the sixteenth century. 

8. Arrange the languages of modern Europe ac- 
cording to their families; mentioning briefly the chief 
elements that enter into each. 

9. The chief demands of the English Parliament at 
the commencement of the Civil War. 

10. A brief account of the following persons: Ti- 
berius Gracchus—Julian—Aleuin—Anselm of Can- 
terbury—Ximenes—Thomas Cromwell—Richelieu 
—Lord Somers. 

11. Chief events in England, and on the Continent, 
during the administration of the first Pitt, from 1756 
to 1761. 

[Balliol Fellowship, 1841.] 


J. An account of the Pelasgian, Hellenian, and 
Achean nations in Greece. 

2. The Messenian wars. 

3. The chief points in the legislation of Solon. 

4. Dates and circumstances of the battles of Platea 
—igospotami—the Allia—Thrasymene—Philippi— 
Poictiers—N aseby—Blenheim—the Boyne. 

5. Sketch of the life of Cicero, referring, if you can, 
‘to his works. 

6. An account of Louis XI. and Gustavus A dol- 
phus, with the chief events of the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

7. What parts of France were possessed by Hen- 
ry [., Edward III., and Henry VIIL., and on what 
were their claims to them grounded 2 

8. The plot and chief characters of Shakspeare’s 
Henry VII. 

, [Balliol Scholarship, 1842.] 


| Questions selected from Examinations for Scholar- 
ships at Oxford, chiefly those of Trinity College. 

{ GRECIAN HISTORY. 

1, From what classical writers is Grecian history 
i chiefly derived ? 


2. State the several accessions and advantages 
which gave the Athenians the supremacy at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

3. Write the life and times of Pericles. 

4. State the chief events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. tae 

5. Give the character of Herodotus as an historian, 
as to industry, judgment, style, and power of compo- 
sition. (This is only to be attempted by those who can 
answer from Herodotus’s works, and not merely re- 
peat the opinions of others.) : 

6. State the several periods in the Peloponnesian 
war in which the Athenians had most reason to hope 
or to fear the issue. 

7. Relate the life and intrigues of Alcibiades. 

8. What countries were successively the scenes 
of action during this war, and say briefly what led to 
the several changes of the scene ? 

9. Give, by reference to parts of England, the geo- 
graphical extent of Attica,—of the Peloponnese re- 
spectively ; also of that part of N. Greece which lies 
between the Isthmus of Corinth and a line drawn east 
and west through Mount Athos. 

10. Give an outline of the Grecian history between 
the end of the Peloponnesian war and the death of 
Alexander. 

11. Explain the constitution of Athens and Sparta 
respectively. Explain Ephor, Archon, Dicast, Pro- 
xenus, Meteci, Helot, Agora, *Pnyx, Areopagus, 
Amphictyonic Council. (Answer from your reading, 
and not from Potter.) 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


1. Explain Plebs, Patres, Tribunes, and Inter- 
regnum, and the early constitution of Rome, as es- 
tablished by late writers. 

2. Show the several concessions which established 
the power of the Plebeians. 

3. What were the Agrarian laws? 

4. Irom what authorities is the history to the end 
of the republic derived? State any arguments you 
know for or against the credibility of the early history 
of Rome. 

5. Give the various changes in the Roman consti- 
tution, their effects and causes. 

6. Trace the gradual extension of the Roman em- 
pire; relating the time and manner of each accession. 

7. Give briefly the causes, chief characters, and 
events of the three Punic wars successively. 

8. Give the lives of Maecenas, Cicero, and Julius 
Ceasar — Ovid — Virgil — Horace—Livy—Juvenal— 
Tacitus. 

9. The dates and circumstances of the battles of 
Actium, Philippi, and Canne. 

10. The names and dates of the Roman emperors, 
with the character of each, and chief events of their 
respective reigns. (Lapress this in one or two lines 
for cach reign.) 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


1. How long did the Romans remain in Britain ? 

2. Explain the feudal system—the provisions of the 
Magna Charta, and on what it was founded. 

3. The circumstances and parties of the battles of 
Hastings, Wakefield Green, Bosworth, Flodden 
Field, Marston Moor, Worcester, Boyne, Quebec, 
Minden, Blenheim, Malplaquet, Aboukir, Trafalgar, 
Copenhagen, and Waterloo. 

4. What was the peace of Ryswick—Amiens— 
Treaty of Utrecht—Bill of Rights—Act of Settle- 
ment? — 

5. Give the history of the Union of England and 
Scotland and England and Ireland. 

6. The Revolution of 1688. 

7. The causes of the French Revolution. 

8. The history of the war with the American co- 
lonies. 

9. What do you understand by the East India 
Company ? 

10. Give an account of the Reformationin Eneland. 
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11. What happened in the years 1715 and 1745 
respectively ? 

12. How came England concerned in the Conti- 
nental war, and how did it spring out of the French 
Revolution ? : 

13. At what period during that war had we most 
to contend with ? 


HOW TO REMEMBER WHAT WE READ. 


Mosr readers, I presume, will open this chapter 
with no little curiosity and a feeling which would be 
expressed by these words: ‘‘ My memory is bad 
enough—would it were as good as that of such a one 
of my friends. Let me see if there can be any rules to 
suit so bada‘case as mine,’’ Now, before you decide 
that you have a worse memory than your friend, let me 
ask, Is there no one subject on which you can equal 
him? You have no doubt observed that a large class of 
men who are devoted exclusively and literally to avanal 
pursuits, sportsmen to wit, have the greatest difficulty 
in remembering matters of history or general litera- 
ture, but yet are so ready with the names of all the 
winners of the Derby, Oaks, or St. Ledger, and the 
progeny and pedigree of each, that a scholar would 
be as much surprised at their memory of horses and 
mares, as they could be at the scholar’s memory of 
kings and queens. Probably you will now say, “All 
this we grant; it is true we have memory for some 
things, but not for literature.’ Your meaning is, 
that you have memory where you have attention. 


The sportsman cannot attend to books, nor the scholar | 


to horses. The art of memory is the art of attention. 
A memory for literature will increase with that inte- 
rest in literature by which attention is increased. 
The sportsman could remember pages of history re- 
lating to forest laws or encouragement of the breed 
of horses, but not the adjoining pages on the law of 
succession, and only because he felt an interest, and 
consequently paid attention, in ‘reading the one but 
not the other. 

Again, Memory depends on association, or the 
tendency of some things to suggest or make us think 
of others. The geologist remembers fossils, but not 
flowers, and the botanist flowers, but not fossils. 
Each has in his mind ‘‘a cell’’ for the one specimen, 
but not for the other; and the observations which fall 
in with the ideas of the geologist, and link to many a 


subtle chain of thought, remain alone and unasso- | 


ciated in the mind of the botanist. Association cer- 
tainly is, in some respects, an aid to attention; they 
are usually considered as distinct and the basis of 
Memory ; therefore, every rule I can give for pro- 
moting either attention or association will be virtu- 
ally rules for Memory. 

Memory is assisted by whatever tends to a full view 
and clear apprehension of a subject. 'Theretore, in 
reading history, occasionally lay the book aside, and 
try if you can give a connected narrative of events. 
“What thou doest not know, thou canst not tell,”’ 
but clear ideas never want plain words. Do not be 
eatisfied with feeling that the subject is too familiar 
for repetition to be necessary. ‘The better a story is 
known, the less time it will take to repeat. Put your 
‘thoughts in express words.”” This is an invaluable 
exercise ; for, first of all, you will greatly improve 
your power of expression, and gain that command 
of language on which one of my friends heard Fox 
compliment Pitt, as having not only a word but the 
word, the very word to express his meaning. Second- 
ly, the practice of putting your thoughts into words 
will improve your power of Conception. When you 
see a speaker, in a long argument, contract and fix 
his eye as if on some aerl 1 form, he is trying to body 
forth his ideas and hold them up as a picture from 
which he may select, read off, and lay before his 
hearers such portions as he thinks will convey the 
desired impression. Conception 1s the quality for 
which we call a man ‘‘ clear-headed ;” for this en- 
ables him to grasp at one view the beginning, middle, 
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of his ideas at the direction of a cool judgment in- 
stead of depending upon chance. 


“Ut jam nunc dicat jam nune debentia dici, 
Pleraque differrat presensque in tempus omittat.’” 
Hior. 
To repeat a narrative to another is better still than 
repeating it to yourself; you are more excited te 
accuracy, and your memory is assisted by the degree 
of attention and association which casual remarks and 
questions may promote. After walking round Christ 
Church Meadow with a late fellow of Exeter College, 
relating the fortunes of the Athenians in Sicily, the 
very trees seemed vocal, and one weather-beaten elm 
at the left-hand corner of the avenue next the Cher- 
well so regularly reminded us of Nicias, that we used 
to say it afforded an unanswerable argument for the 
transmigration of souls. 

With a view to distinct conception, Writing is usu- 
ally recommended to aid memory. As to mere tran- 
scribing, though much has been advanced in its favour, 
I believe it is by no means to be adopted. Much ex. 
perience has shown me that it not only wastes time. 
but deceives us as to the extent of our knowledge 
We are flattered at the sight of the paper we fill, 
while in reality we are exercising not our wits bu 
our fingers. Every University student knows how 
common it is to find men of misguided industry witl 
desks full, and heads empty. Writing never aids 
memory but when it tends to clear Conception. Mos 
persons find it more pleasant to draw a sketch of ¢ 
subject on a sheet of paper than on the tablets of the 
mind, but let them not suppose it is more improving 

When you want relief or variety, you may try tc 
write, instead of repeating the subject of your morn. 
ing’s reading; but you will soon admit that the vive 
voce exercise is the better of the two. In speaking 
of Conception, Abercrombie relates the case of a dis. 
tinguished actor who created great surprise by learn: 
ing a long part with very short notice. ‘' Wher 
questioned respecting the mental process which he 
employed, he said that he lost sight entirely of the 
audience, and seemed to have nothing before him bu 
the pages of the book from which he had learnt, anc 
that, if any thing had occurred to interrupt that illu 
sion, he should have stopped instantly.’ 

Secondly. Memory is assisted by whatever adds ti 
our interest or entertainment. Therefore all the re 
marks L have made relative to being guided by curt 
osity and inclination are hints for memory. A mal 
rarely forgets a fact which he hears in answer to ¢ 
question he has himself originated; and the art o} 
reading is, to gain facts in such order that each shal 
be a nucleus or basis, as Abercrombie says, of more 
in other words, that every fact may be an answer t 
some question already in our minds, and suggest lJ 
its turn a new question in an endless series. 

Thirdly. Demory depends much on a thorough de 
termination to remember. Most- persons have me 
mory enough for the purpose of their own busines 
Ask the guard of the mail how he remembers th 
places at which he has to drop his many parcels, an 
he will tell you, ‘because he must.’”? And if yo 
put the same question to any number of differe 
persons whose fortunes depend on the constant e 
ercise of memory, you will invariably receive simil 
answers, which is a proof from experience that o 
memory depends very much on our own will and d 
termination. If, by the force of resolution, a pers 
can wake at any hour in the morning, it 1s easy 
believe, that, by the same means, he may also ha 
fal command over his memory. While att 
ad a very remarkable proof of this. 
was assisting in his studies previous to examination 
friend who assured me he could not remember wh 
he read; that such had been the case during fourte 
But I said, ‘‘ Now you must r 
member,—lI know you can,—and I will have no mo 
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to-morrow on what we read to-day.” 
Having rallied him in this way, I heard no more 
the peamniaint. After his examination he assured 
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| that he was perfectly surprised at the extent to which 
his memory had served him, and fairly acknowledged 
that for years he had given way toa state of mental 
inactivity, never stopping to try his memory, but drink- 
ing of the Castalian stream rather after the manner of 
Baron Munchausen’s horse when he had lost his 
hinder quarters with the porteullis. A man can re- 
member to a great extent, just.as Johnson said a man 
might at any time compose, mastering his humour, if 
he will only set to work with a dogged determination: 
 ‘* Possunt quia posse videntur,’’ “ for they can con- 
quer who believe they can,’’ is very generally trae 
where the mindis concerned. A very common reason 
that men do not remember is, that they do not try; a 
hearty and ever-present desire to prevail is the chief 
element of all success. Nothing but the fairy’s wand 
can realize the capricious desire of the moment, but as 
to the objects of laudable wishes, deeply breathed and 
for many a night and day ever present to the mind, 
these are placed by Providence more within our reach 
than is commonly believed. Whena person says, If 

T could only have my wish I would excel in such an 

art or science, we may generally answer, ‘he truth 

is, you have no such wish; all you covet is the empty 

applause, not the substantial accomplishment. The 

fault is ‘‘in ourselves and not our stars,’”’ if we are 
slaves and blindly yield to the pretensions of the many 
whose tongues would exhaust wiser heads than their 
own in half an hour. Before we complain of want of 
power and mental weapons, let us be sure that we 
make full use of what we have. When we sce one 
man write without hands, and another qualify himself 
(as in an instance within my own remembrance) for 
_ high University honours without eyes, a complaint of 
our memory, or other faculties, justifies the same con- 
clusion as when workmen complain of their tools. 

These, or at least other instances equally surprising, 
are founded on good authority. Still, Abercrombie 
, justly says, that though the power of remembering 
{ unconnected facts and lists of words makes a great 
show, and is the kind of memory most generally ad- 
mired, still it is often combined with very little judg- 
ment, and is not so important a feature in a cultivated 
_ mind, as that memory founded on the relations, ana- 
, logies, and natural connections of different subjects, 
) which is more in our own power. Indeed, mere par- 
} rot memory is of less use than is generally supposed. 
It is true, it enables a superficial person to pass off the 
opinions of others as his own; but educated men can 
{ generally remember enough for their own purposes, 
{ aud can command data safficient for the operations of 

their judgment. What we most want ready and 
! available is the power and the science, not the tools. 
; A mathematician is such still without his formule and 
j diagrams. The oldest judge remembers the rules of 
; Jaw, though he forgets the case in point, and the ablest 
counsel are allowed refreshers. Surely it is enouch 
that our minds, like our guns, carry true to the mark 
‘ without being always loaded. 

Fourthly. Memory is assisted by whatever tends lo 
connection or association of ideas. When asked the 
' friend above mentioned the particular means he took 
. to remember his lectures previous to examination, he 
», said, that besides looking every thine ‘ more fully in 
, the face”’ than he had ever done before, he tried * to 
/ match, sort, and put alongside of something similar.’’ 
‘,each event in its turn, and also to say to himself, 
‘* Here are four or five causes, circumstances, or cha- 
racters relating to the same thing; by such a pecu- 
larity in the first I shall remember the second, while 
something else in the second will remind me of the 
third and fourth’ During this process, he said, he 
;became so familiar with many facts, that he could 
yremember without any association at all. Again, in 
jal the works and phenomena of nature, moral or phy- 
‘sical, men of comprehensive minds discern a marked 

family likeness; certain facts indicate the existence of 
jothers; so that memory is assisted by a certain key 
Hwhich classification suggests: and thas one effort of 
,ymemory serves for all. Association and Attention are 
Noth the: basis of “several invantiane anlled olfisiwindes 
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Technica, of which I will proceed to speak, more par- 
ticularly for the benefit of students preparing for ex- 
aminations, and those who would follow out my plan 
of, attaining accuracy of outlines of history and other 
subjects. : : 

Of Memoria Technica, the practice of almost all 
men of distinction coincides with the avowed opinions 
of Bacon and of Abercrombie, that the memory of 
such events as these systems teach is scarcely worth 
the process; and that the same degree of resolution 
which their use implies would supersede the necessity 
ofthem, except to that extent only to which every man 
of sense can, and commonly does, frame the best pos- 
sible Memoria Technica, namely, one suited to his 
peculiar cast of mind. Of such kinds are. the fol- 
lowing :— 

First. Looking at names in the index of a history, 
and following each separately through all the events 
with which it is connected. This plan with Herodotus 
and ‘Thucydides I found invaluable. It aids Memory 
most powerfully and leads to comparison and valuable 
reflection. 

Secondly. Marking the names, words, or paragraphs, 
in your book, or numbering the separate arguments 
by figures 1, 2, and 3, in the margin. This I found 
useful not only with history but especially with Aris- 
totle, and other works of science. It tends to distinct 
conception ; to many casual associations; you some- 
times fancy you see the page itself marked with your 
own figures, and then one event reminds you of 
another; it also enables you easily to refresh your 
memory of a book while you leisurely turn over the 
pages; above all, it keeps ever present to your mind, 
what many students do not think of once a month, 
that reading and remembering are two different things. 

Thirdly. Making a very brief summary of the con- 
tents of each book, and thinning it by degrees as your 
memory can do with few catchwords as well as many. 
‘This plan answers many of the same purposes as the 
preceding ; it is valuable to one whois preparing him- 
self to write off-hand the history of any century re- 
quired. Take one sheet of paper and write words 
enough on it to remind you of the whole Outline His- 
tory, and after a month, try if a much more portable 
skeleton-key will not do as well, and this may be re- 
duced in its turn till the whole has become transferred 
from the paper to your memory. Thus Niebuhr ad- 
vised his nephew to keep a list of difficulties or new 
words and blot out each as soon as he could. 

Lastly, associating things with places or objects 
around: thus the Roman orators used to associate the 
parts of their speeches with the statues or pillars in the 
building in which they spoke. Let my readers pre- 
pare a ‘‘ skeleton-key’’ of each of the three Outline 
{fistories, of England, Rome, and Greece, and take 
a walk in three different directions with each; then 
will they find, though L cannot say in the noble sense 
in which Shakspeare intended, — 


“ Tongues in trees—books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones—and good in every thing.’? 


Gray’s ‘‘ Memoria Technica”? for dates is very use- 
ful. But it must be used for kings and queens only, 
the dates of other events being remembered by asso- 
clation. 

Example is better than precept. What man has 
done, man may do; so we will consider a few anec- 
dotes of men famed for powers and memory. ° 

Xenophon, in his ‘‘ Symposium,”’ speaks of Athe- 
nians who could repeat both the ‘Iliad’? and the 
‘* Odyssey.’’ This statement has been recommended 
to the consideration of those who assert the impossi- 
bility of the Homeric poems being orally transmitted. 
What was practicable for one man, however extra- 
ordinary a character he might be, would be compara- 
tively easy for a society of Rhapsodists, if each mem- 
ber were intrusted with the memory of a part. 

The nation that exerts memory in a more surprising 
manner than any other at the present day, is the 
Chinese. Medhurst, in describing their education, 
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Classics”? and the ‘ Four Books.’’ 
consist of a Book of Diagrams; a Collection of Odes; 
The Public Ceremonies; The Life of Confucius; 
and the History of the Three Dynasties. The Four 
Books are, The Happy Medium; The Great Doc- 
trine; Book of Discourses ; and Mencius: the bulk 
of these nine is equal to that of the New Testament ; 
and yet, says Medhurst, ‘‘ if the whole were lost, one 
million persons (out of a population reckoned at 
361,000,000) could restore every volume to-morrow.’’ 
Public offices in China depend on examination in these 
books. ‘lwo per cent. of the population compete. 

At Winchester and the Charter House many a boy 
has committed to memory 10,000 lines, so as to repeat 
from any part at which he was told to begin. 

Matthews, the comedian, as we are told by his 
widow, had so surprising a memory, that he would 

o through an entertainment which he had not seen 
or many months. He has even been known to step 
aside as the curtain drew up, to ascertain by a play- 
bill the name of the piece advertised for the evening ; 
and this, strange to say, at a time when he was suffer- 
ing so much from cracks on the tongue that he had 
not spoken a word during the whole day, and felt the 

reatest pain in uttering what the audience were so 

elighted to hear. 

Addison’s daughter, said Lady Montagu, was 
nearly imbecile, yet so powerful was her memory, 
that she could repeat a sermon which she had heard 
once, and could learn pages of a dictionary by heart. 

It is related of Bolingbroke that he learned Spanish 
enough in three weeks to correspond with the Spanish 
minister. 

In a late article in the Edinburgh Review, on 
‘‘Tonatius Loyola and the Jesuits,’’! it is mentioned 
as indisputable that Xavier learnt one of the Indian 
languages, so as to prepare himself for his missionary 
duties, in the same space of time. Thisis an instance 
of the power that enthusiastic determination exerts 
over memory. ‘l’o the same principle must we also 
attribute the fact that the Bishop of New Zealand 
preached to the natives in their own language as soon 
as he atrived, having studied it only during his voyage. 
This however, though highly meritorious, is by no 
means so surprising a case as that of Xavier. 

Eusebius says that to the memory of Esdras we are 
indebted for the Hebrew Scriptures which were de- 
stroyed by the Chaldwans. St. Anthony, the Egyp- 
tian hermit, though he could not read, knew the 
whole Scripture by heart; while a certain Florentine, 
at the age of sixteen, could repeat all the Papal bulls 
and much more rubbish—a strange instance of mis- 
used talent! These and many other instances of me- 
mory are given in Millingen’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Medi- 
cal Experience.’’? Seneca tells us that the Emperor 
Hadrian could repeat 2000 words in the order he heard 
them. Petrarch says that Pope Clement V. had his 
memory impaired by a fall on the head (an accident 
which has been known to give a good memory to one 
who had little before), and by great application gained 
so much more power than he had lost, that he never 
forgot any thing he read. Cicero says, ‘‘ Lucullus 
had a miraculcus memory for events, but Hortensius 
had’a better memory for words.’’ Quintilian alludes 
to the well-known fact that we can repeat a task 
more perfectly on the following morning than on the 
night we learn it, and cbserves that things digest and 
settle in the mind during sleep. 

Many instances are recorded of men losing the me- 
mory of a language and speaking it many years after, 
during a brain fever or some exciting illness. ‘The 
truth of this is beyond all doubt, though it seems very 
much like the tunes being thawed out of the frozen 
trumpet. é A 

Dr. Abercrombie knew a lady seized with apo- 
plexy while playing at cards one Thursday evening, 
and on regaining consciousness early on Sunday 
morning her first words were, ‘* What are trumps? 
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The Classics | HOW TO GAIN KNOWLEDGE OF FOREIGN 


PARTS. ADDRESSED BOTH TO THOSE 
WHO TRAVEL AND THOSE WHO STAY. 
AT HOME. 


In reading travels, as in travelling, an inquiring and 
reflecting mind is requisite to collect facts and draw 
conclusions. Much letter-press as well as much 
ground may be passed over without rendering us any 
wiser or any better. Readers, as well as travellers, 
differ widely in curiosity and observaticn; therefore 
as some tourists consult Guides and Handbooks to 
learn what to visit or for what to inquire, and others 
Miss Martineau, to learn ‘‘ How to observe,’’ so for 
those who have only the pleasure of thinking about 
travelling, perusing the tours of others, and layin 
down the exact route they would like to take, shoul 
some next-to-impossible contingency oceur,—to these 
speculative and fireside anglers in the wide waters of 
the round world I will offer a few hints suited to every 
variety of taste, showing how to gain as much know- 
ledge as possible of foreign parts without foregoing the 
comforts of home. 

Basil Hall advises a young midshipman to begin his 
career by ‘‘taking up a line,’’ that is to say, to re- 
solve on building up a character either for practical 
seamanship, for science, generalship, or diplomacy ; 
so readers of travels should begin with choosing a 
topic which every volume may contribute to illustrate. 
Instead of turning over thousands of pages without an 
object, they should keep some one subject uppermost 
in their thoughts, on which they should try to become 
so well informed as not only to be considered, but 
really to be, competent referees whenever any ques- 
tion arises concerning it. T'ake, for instance, one of 
the following topics :— 

The history of man, or human nature under every 
variety of climate or influence, whether social or 
physical: the savage, the slave, the freeman, the 
heathen, the Christian. 

The wonders of creation,—the animals, produce ; 
natural phenomena,—storms, earthquakes, or erup- 
tions, in every part of the world. 

The arts and sciences,—literature, education, in- 
genuity, and points of superiority in different nations. 

Each of these subjects I will consider separately, 
pointing out the capacity required for each, and such 
authors as will be found most improving. 

First. As to the history of man. This subject was 
chosen by Dr. Pritchard, whose learned work remark- 
ably exemplifies how to collect and classify informa- 
tion. ‘I'he author appears to have read all the travels 
he could procure, to illustrate the modifying influence 
of physical and moral agencies on the diflerent tribes 
of the human family. From his work it appears that, 
however much may be said about the artificial and 
unnatural habits that civilization produces, human 
strength, endurance, and longevity—to say nothing 
of the development of those capacities which are 
deemed the proper characteristics of man—are greater 
among civilized than uncivilized nations. This is a 
fact which the most ordinary reader would be curious 
to know: I have therefore selected it from a volume 
of deep and subtle investigation, to show with what 
care and interest we may illustrate a subject seeming- 
ly of deep philosophy. But these hints are intended, 
not for the learned, but the ignorant. Catlin’s ‘‘ Notes 
on the North American Indians,’’? with 400 illustra- 
tions, contains a must curious history of our brother 
man. From these sources we learn that works of 
art, considered impossible under all the advantages 
of a civilized state, are every day produced by the 
simple instruments of untutored nations. After read- 
ing Mr. Catlin’s travels, and visiting his collection, I 
happened to take up Bremner’s excursion in Russia, 
and shortly afterwards Davis’s and Gutzlaff’s ac- 
counts of the Chinese, which induced me to visit the 
Chinese Exhibition in London. Let any reader con- 
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sider the effect which must be produced on the mind | vantages. 


by the following observations relating to three races 
of men in distant parts of the world: First, Mr. Cat- 
lin showed an Indian bow which no turner in London 
could equal, and cloth of a texture which astonished 
the manufacturers of Manchester. Secondly, Mr. 
Bremner stated that the Russians, with no plane or 
line, nor any other tool than an axe, will cut with 
the greatest precision and join even edges. And 
thirdly, in the Chinese Exhibition appeared that varied 
collection of works of art too well known to need de- 
scription. Again; how must the mind be opened and 
improved by comparing the different habits of life,— 
the food, the occupation, the character of these wide- 
ly differing and distant nations. And how much more 
light will be thrown upon man’s history, if in the life 
of Ali Pacha we read of the state of Egypt, and see 
how that prince of slave-dealers carries on, or at least 
sanctions, the annual negro-hunts. One who has not 
read of the horrors of this chase has yet to learn how 
far it is possible for human nature, left to the control 
of conscience alone, without the chastening discipline 
of a Christian community, brutally to make prey of 
the flesh and blood of his fellow-man. In the exter- 
mination of the Red Indians by the encroaches of the 
colonists of America we learn more lessons of the 
same kind, though less cold-blooded and revolting. 
Botrow’s ‘‘ Gipsies in Spain,’’! as well as his ‘‘ Bible 
in Spain,’ which might as properly be entitled 
‘*Gipsy Adventures,’’ together with the history of 
the ‘‘ Thugs,’’2 or Indian Assagsins, will all be valua- 
ble to those who think that ‘‘ the proper study of man- 
kind is man:’’ nor can any kind of reading afford 
more thrilling interest. 

Secondly. As to the wonders of creation and natural 
phenomena. This, like the last, is a topic suited to 
every capacity,—to the philosopher, who needs no 
assistance, as well as to the general reader, who 
would beguile a winter’s evening by gratifying his 
curiosity about the wide world and all things that are 
therein. A little book, entitled ‘‘ Physical Geogra- 
phy,’’? contains a good selection from the writings 
of travellers. But I shall mention other works pre- 
sently. 

Thirdly. The arts, sciences, literature, and com- 
parative superiority of different nations, can also be 
studied by persons of various tastes and capacities. 
Some may compare the works of art and manual per- 
formance only, and see how little the pyramids of 
Egypt appear, in any thing but their uselessness, 
when compared with our mines and railways. The 
measurement of some of the tanks of India and the 
wall of China may be profitably remembered by re- 
ference to our docks, canals, water-works, gas-pipes, 
and other machinery. Again, those of maturer mind 
may regard rather moral and social, than physical, 
grandeur; and that, as I have before said, without 
any hints or direction from me. My intention is to 
prompt, encourage, and suggest the first attempts of 
a large class of readers, who are so diffident that they 
will scarcely believe they can attain the information 
which most of their friends possess. These humble 
aspirants should be told that many a naturalist who 
has presented a valuable collection of fossils or other 
curiosities to a museum, has attributed all his emi- 
nence to some accident which induced him to make a 
store of birds’ eggs or snail-shells at school: so many 
an author who has enlightened the world on matters 
of the lighest interest, has declared that he felt un- 
worthy of the honours conferred upon him, because 
he believed he owed all his success to some chance 
suggestion, lighter even than those now offered, which 
first directed attention to his favourite order of pheno- 
mena, and because the theory which he had originated 
was too obvious to be overlooked by any one who 
had collected the same class of facts under equal ad- 
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Most truly may it be said that men of 
genius will rarely believe an investigation to be im- 
practicable to others which is easy to themselves: 
still it seems highly probable that a patient adherence 
to a mere mechanical system of study has often pro- 
duced results, which, to those ignorant-of the process, 
has seemed the work, not of industry, but of genius, 
‘If I surpass other men,”’ said Newton, ‘‘in any 
thing, it is in patient examination of facts.” 

'To the preceding we may add one more subject of 
investigation, and one which many will prefer, namely, 

Fourthly. The general condition of every nation 
in respect of climate and civilization. ‘To readers 
who choose this topic 1 would recommend keeping 
either one large Mercator’s chart, or a separate map 
of each quarter of the globe, on which to mark from 
time to time, by a peculiar colour or other convenient 
sign, such countries as travellers’ journals enable 
them to explore. One of my friends had a map of 
England, on which he had coloured each road he had 
travelled, every county of which he knew the habits 
of the people or the produce and advantages of the 
soil, also each town of which he had studied the pre- 
sent prospects or past history. He had also marked 
with figures many of the towns, as being of the first, 
second, third, or fourth class, in respect of population, 
having first determined the number to constitute each 
class. Such methods are a strong incentive both to 
deep research and methodical study; they forbid us 
to forget that we read, not to count volumes, but to 
store up knowledge. ‘I'he maps we choose should be 
originally blank ones, representing terra incognita; 
a dark colour may also be appropriate. We shall 
thus be prompted to study, that we may dispel this 
cloud which broods over the face of the earth, and 
diffuse instead some lively hue emblematic of the 
light of knowledge. 

After all that I have said on other subjects applica- 
ble also to the study of travels, these few hints will 
serve as a sufficient clue to the shortest, safest, and 
most agreeable road to the knowledge which travel- 
lers can impart. Of all works which may be ‘‘skim- 
med,’’ travels are those with which the reader may 
avail himself of this privilege with the clearest con- 
science. He is not bound to read more than one pas- 
sage from Dover to Calais, one ducking at the Line, 
or one account of old tricks upon travellers: the table 
of contents will generally point out the parts worth 
reading. It is proverbial that travellers’ facts are not 
famed for accuracy, and are often partial and mistaken 
when not wilfully exaggerated; but a traveller’s 
opinions must be received with greater caution still, 
Indeed, this kind of literature in every respect re- 
quires much discrimination on the part of the reader. 

Respecting choice of voyages and travels, I might 
refer the reader to any bookseller’s catalogue; but in 
compliance with the request of a few young friends, 
who assure me they represent a great many more, I 
add the following list, at the same time observing that 
such parts of a volume as do not interest a reader, he 
will do well to pass over, for a time at all events, 

To listen when the speaker speaks against time, 
and to read where (as is too common with travellers) 
the writer writes against space, are equally void of 
improvement. 

First. For those who prefer voyages of discovery, 
whale-fishery, and all the phenomena and wonders 
of the deep, the voyages of Cook and Parry are to be 
preferred, because it is injudicious to remain ignorant 
of books which others know. 

The ‘‘ General History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery’’4 has been written by W. D. Cooley, in 
3 vols. ‘This is more suited to the mature than the 
inexperienced reader. 

af he: Lives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, 
with the History of the Buecaneers,’”’ form one small 


volume, well calculated to show the state of nautical _ 


affairs in early days. 


4 Coorry’s Maritime ANoD Intanp Discovery, 
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A “ Narrative of a voyage round the World, per- 

_formed in H. M.S. Sulphur, 1836—42,’’ gives a de- 

tail of naval operations in China. This is a work of 
authority. 

“« Voyages and Travels round the World, 1821— 
29,”’ by deputies of the Missionary Society. 

A ‘‘Narrative ofa Ten Years’ Voyage of Discovery 
round the World of H. M.S. Adventure and Beagle,”’ 
with maps and illustrations. 

The ‘‘ Travels and Researches of Humboldt,’’ be- 
ing a condensed narrative of his journey in America 
and Asiatic Russia; a work greatly to be recom- 
mended ; few travellers are quoted with more respect 
than Humboldt. 

‘¢ Narrative of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe, 
1833—36,’’ containing an account of whaling, and the 

, Natural History of the countries visited. 

‘“* An Historical and Descriptive Account of Ice- 
land, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands,’’ one small 

volume. 

All which works are considered of good authority, 
and give much information in a pleasing way. 

“ Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels’’ 
have been already recommended, as equal to any 
writings of the kind. ‘‘Two Years before the 
Mast’’! must also be noticed. 

With the foregoing: list any young person, however 
unused to reading, may employ many a rainy morning, 
and probably gain a zest for subjects of another kind. 

Secondly. As to manners, customs, and the gene- 
ral state of different nations. ‘These form more or 
less the subject of all travels, but more particularly 

‘* Catlin’s Letters and Notes on the Manners, 

Customs, &c. of the North American Indians,’’ 
above mentioned. 

‘““Tyavels in North America, and a Residence 
among the Pawnee Indians,’ by the Hon. C. A. 
Murray. 

“‘ Life in Mexico,’’2 forming vol. ii. of the Foreign 
Library. 

‘Visit to the Indians of Chili,’’ by Capt. Gardiner. 

“« General Description of China and its Inhabitants,”’ 
by Davis. 

*« China Opened,’”’ by the Rey. C. Gutzlaff. 

‘* Narrative of a recent Imprisonment in China, 
after the wreck of the Kite.’’ 

‘Ten thousand Things relating to China and the 
Chinese,’’ by W. B. Langdon, Esgq., curator of the 
Chinese Collection; which forms an epitome of go- 
vernment, literature, trade,social life, &c. of the people. 

‘«Manners and Customs of the Japanese of the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ 

“«The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany,’’? by 
W. Howitt. 

“‘Borrow’s Bible in Spain,’ 
Spain,’’ above mentioned. : 

Which are works of very great interest, perfectly 
original both in style and matter. 

“History and present Condition of the Barbary 
States,’’ with a view of their antiquities, arts, &c., 
by the Right Rev. M. Russell. 

‘* Nubia and Abyssinia,’’4 by the same author. 

“Russia and the Russians in 1842,’"5 by Kohl. 

‘«fxcursions in the Interior of Russia,’’ by Brem- 
ner; with an account of Nicholas and his Court, and 
exile in Siberia. 

“¢ Journal of a Residence in Norway, in 1834—5— 
6,’’ by Samuel Laing. 

All these works are of indisputable value, and con- 
tain much to interest both and old young. 


” and ‘‘ Gipsies in 


1Dana’s Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast, 50 cts. 
Harpers’ Family Library. 

2 Tare wy Mexico, by Madame Calderon de la 
Barca, 2 vols. Little & Brown. 

3Rurat anp Domestic Lire or Germany, by 
Wm. Howitt, 2 vols., price 50 cts. Carey & Hart. 
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Thirdly. For readers of mature mind, who can 

enter into historical disquisitions and historical reflec- 
tions :— 
e ‘* Notes (Moral, Religious, Political, Economical, 
Educational, and Phrenological,) on ithe United States 
of America.’’6 Of this it is enough to say, that it is 
written by George Combe. 

‘«The Discovery of America by the Northmen in 
the Tenth Century,’’7 by J. T, Smith. 

Buckingham’s *‘ America.” ‘lhe second series 
describes the slave states. 

Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ America.’’8 A book of very 
great observation and reflection. 

Sir F. B. Head’s ‘‘ Rough Notes;’’ the ‘‘ Pampas 
and the Andes.”’ 

Bishop Heber’s ‘‘ Journal ;’’9 very elegantly. writ- 
ten and generally admired; though few readers re- 
ceive from it very lasting impressions. 

‘Travels in the West. Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Slave Trade.’’ 

‘* British India, from the most remote Period.— 
Early Portuguese and English Voyages; Revolu- 
tions of the Mogul Empire; Accounts of Hindoo 
Astronomy; Navigation of great Rivers by Steam, 
&c.,’’ by Jameson, Wilson, Dalrymple, Murray, and 
others eminent for science. 

“« Mistorical and descriptive account of Persia,!! Go- 
vernment Resources, Natural History, Wandering 
Tnbes,’’ by J. Baillie Fraser. 

‘Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political 
State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy and other 
parts of Europe, during the present Century,’ by S. 
Laing. 

‘* Greece as a Kingdom : Laws, Commerce, Army, 
Navy, &c., from the arrival of Otho, 1833, to the 
present time,’’ by J. Strong. 

“Tour to the Sepulchres of Ancient Etruria, in 
1839,”’ by Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 

“Mediterranean Sketches,’’ by Lord I. Egerton. 

‘* Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira.”’ 

“Teneriffe, with a Visit to Algiers, Egypt, Pa- 
lestine, Tyre, Rhodes, 'Telmessus, Cyprus, and 
Greece,’’ by W. R. Wylde. 

“Russia under Nicholas I.’’ from the German. 

‘‘Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Africa, !? 
from the earliest Ages to the present Time,’”’ by 
Murray, Jameson, and Wilson. The same authors 
have written similar works on discovery in the Polar 
Seas; also on the more northern coasts of America. 

‘Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of Ca- 
nada,”’ by Sir F’. B, Head. 

Waterton’s ‘‘ Wanderings in the N. W. of the 
United States. Catching rare Snakes and Birds; 
Natural History.’"! 

Fourthly. or those curious about ancient cities, 
ruins, and remains of by-gone days :— 

“Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chia- 
pas, and Yucatan,’'!4 by J. Stephens, with numerous 
engravings. 

“A Second Visit to the ruined Cities of Central 
America,’’ by the same author. 

‘ Ramblesin Yutacan; or Notes of Travel through 


6 Comzr’s Novres on America, 2 vols. Carey & 


Hart. 

7 Discovery or Amenica by the Northmen in the 
10th Century, 1 vol. Boston. 

8 Miss Manrineau’s America, 2vols. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

9 Heper’s JouRNAL, 2vols. Carey, Lea & Carey. 

10 Brrrisu Inpia, by Jameson, Wilson, &c. Edin- 
burgh. 

ll HysroricaL AND Descriptive Account oF PER- 
sta. Edinburgh. 

12 NaRRATIVE OF DiscovERY AND ADVENTURE IN 
Arrica. Edinburgh. 

18 Watrerton’s Wanperines In America, 1 vol. 
Carey & Hart. 

44 Srepuen’s Centran AmeERica, 2 vols. 
& Brothers. 

15 Srepnen’s Yucatan, &c. 2 vols. Harper & 
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the Peninsula, including a Visit to the remarkable 
Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, and Uxmal,’’ by B. 
M. Norman.! 

Laborde’s ‘‘ Arabia Petreea, and the excavated City 
of Petra:’’ very interesting and curious. 

‘* Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon in 
1811. Memoir on the Ruins, with engravings—Re- 
marks by Major Rennell—Inscriptions copied at Per- 
sepolis,’ by Claudius James Rich, Esq. Also of a 
“* Residence on the Site of Ancient Nineveh,’’ by the 
same author. ‘‘Sheraz and Persepolis.’’ 

“Wixcursion in Asia Minor; including a Visit to 
several unknown and undiscovered Cities,’’ by C. 
Fellows. 

“«Xanthian Marbles; their Acquisition and Trans- 
mission to England,’’ by the same. 

** Cairo, Petraa, and Damascus,’’ described by J. 
G. Kinnear. 

“« Sepulchres of Ancient Etruria,’’ above mentioned. 
eran hy of Thebes, and General View of 

gypt.”’ 

te Eboracum; or York under the Romans,’’ by Sir 
G. Wilkinson. 

“Pompeii; an Account of its Destruction and Re- 
mains.”’ 

“‘ Heyptian Antiquities,’’ by Professor Long. 

*“Ruins of Ancient Cities,’”’ by Charles Bucke.? 

Fifthly. For the readers of the classical and Biblical 
literature :— 

Sir A. Burnes’ ‘‘ Travels to Bokhara and up the 
Indus’”’ may be read in connection with the life of 
Alexander the Great. 

Cramer’s Asia Minor, Ancient Italy, and Greece, 
are chiefly valuable to the more accurate students of 
the classics. 

‘* Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, 
and Arabia Petra, in 1838,’’3 by Rev. Dr. Robinson. 
eres ““Travels in the Holy Land, Egypt, 

C. 

‘* Letters on the Holy Land,”’ by Lord Lindsay. 

Slake’s ‘‘ Northern Greece ;’’ also, ‘‘ Topography 
of Athens and the Demi,”’ 

‘*A Winter Journey through Russia, Caucasus, 
and Georgia, thence across Mount Zagross, by the 
Pass of Xenophon, and the Ten Thousand Greeks,”’ 
by Migdan. 

Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Athens ;’’ also ‘ Ancient Greece,”’ 
and Eustace’s ‘‘Classical Tour,’’ above recom- 
mended. 

_ Stathly. For tourists in Great Britain or on the Con- 
tinent :— 

A full and impartial catalogue of all the most ap- 
proved works in every department of English litera- 
ture is published annually by Messrs. Longman, con- 
taining, under the head of ‘‘ Guides and Hand-books,”’ 
a list of works for travellers visiting every part of 
England or of the Continent. In this catalogue the 
tourist will find pictures, hand-books, guides, and tra- 
velling directions of all kinds. Butsince Dr. Johnson 
wisely said that no traveller will bring knowledge 
home who does not take knowledge out with him, I 
would strongly recommend every tourist*to inform 
himself of the government, constitution, resources, 
and general nature of the town, county, or country he 
intends to visit. The traveller should know what to 
look or inquire for, and should read sufficiently to un- 
derstand common allusions to such events of the day, 
as every one with whom he converses will presume to 
be too familiar to need explanation. or this purpose, 
besides books which have been or will be elsewhere 
<a ipelmied I would specify for the Continental tra- 
veller— 


1 Norman’s RampBies in Yucatan. 1 vol. H. G. 
Langley, New York. 

2 Bucks’s Ruins or Ancrenr Crrtes. 
Brothers, New York. 

3 Roprnson AND Surrn’s Brericant RESEARCHES IN 
Patxstine. 3 vols. Crocker & Brewster, Boston. 
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Turnbull’s ‘‘' Travels in Austria,’ in which we 
read of the social and political condition of that country. 

Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Visit to Italy.” 

Forsyth’s ‘‘Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and 
Letters,’? during an excursion to Italy, in 1802 and 
1803. x 

‘What to observe; or, the Traveller’s Remem- 
brancer,’’? by J. R. Jackson, Secretary to the Geo- 
graphical Society. 

‘«Belgium,’”’ by J. Emerson Tennent. 

Hugh Murray’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Geography.’’4 
By help of this we may gain a knowledge of every 
country and town, with references to other sources of 
information. 

Hand-books to every part of the Continent have 
been published by Mr. Murray. Inshort, the literary 
demands of Travellers have been so well supplied, 
that, by communicating with an paenieg bookseller, 
we may ofien be furnished with works which would 
almost seem to have been written for our peculiar in- 
formation. 

Having largely provided for those who are happy 
enough to be able to travel, it is only fair to add a list 
of illustrated works, specially for the amusement of 
home-bound readers.—In conveying ideas of scenery 
and architectural curiosities, the pen must give place 
to the pencil. No description can place the same 
view of a fine landscape before the minds of any two 
persons, nor, indeed, fix a correct impression on the 
mind of one. Would that all travellers were able to 
publish in the style of Dr. Wordsworth’s Greece! 
Indeed, the daily increase of such works as the Pic- 
torial Times and Illustrated London News, gives 
reason to hope that in a few years publishers will be 
obliged to employ almost as many Artists as Authors, 
The maxim INil. sine labore, that is to say, all is 
‘*bubble, bubble,”’ without ** toiland trouble,”’ though 
generally so true in literary pursuits, should be some- 
what qualified by what Horace says— 


“ Segnuis irritant animum demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus :’’ 


in other words, secing makes a much more lively 
impression than hearing; and pictures are a better 
vehicle of some kinds of information than letter-press ; 
therefore, 

“The Moselle, the Rhine, and the Meuse’’ may be 
contemplated by the help of thirty drawings on stone, 
from Stanfield’s sketches. 

‘The Rhine, Italy, and Greece’’ forms another 
series, with descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright. 

“Ttaly, France, and Switzerland’’ have been illus- 
trated with 135 engravings by T’. Roscoe. 

‘Sketches of France, Italy, and Switzerland,’’ by 
Prout: and 

‘* Richardson’s Sketches on the Continent,’’ com- 
prising France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Hol- 
land, &c. 

‘* Switzerland,”’ consisting of twenty-seven subjects 
by Barnard. The attempt of this author has been to 
give all the finest views which travellers delight in re- 
calling. 

‘«'The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean,’? 
by the Rev. G. N. Wright, with sixty-five engravings, 

“The Turkish Empire illustrated.’’ Constanti- 
nople and the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, with 
ninety-five engravings. 

‘Syria and the Holy Land,’’ by John Carne, with 
120 engravings, 

‘* Rome and its surrounding Scenery,’ by W. B. 
Cooke. 

‘Rome and its Environs, in a Series of Twenty- 
five Views.’’ 

Robert’s ‘‘ Picturesque Sketches in Spain.”’ 

Oliver’s ‘‘ French Pyrenees,”’ in twenty-six plates. 

Lewis’s ‘‘ Spanish Sketches of the Alhambra.?? 


4Murray’s Encyciopmpia or Groararny. 3 vols, 
8vo. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
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‘‘A Series of Sketches in Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt,”’ by Sir David Wilkie. 
“ Views of Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia,’’ 


! ‘by David Roberts. 


Hay’s ‘‘ Illustrations of Cairo.’’ 

‘Sketches on the Danube,’’ by G. Hering. 

“«Sketches of China and the Chinese,”’ 
Borget. ‘ 

“© Views in India, China, and the Shores of the Red 
Sea.’’? Drawn by Prout, Stanfield, and others. 

“¢ China, in a Series of Views,’’ in monthly parts ; 
very copious, accurate, and beautifully executed. 

‘“‘Himalaya Mountains,’’ illustrated by Turner, 
Stanfield, and others. 

‘¢ British Forces in Affghanistan,’’ by Dr. James 
Atkinson, Surgeon of the Army on the Indus. 

‘© American Scenery,’’ by W. H. Bartlett. 

A large proportion of the above works I have had 
the pleasure of looking over. With many I have 
had the advantage of taking the opinion of friends 
familiar with the subjects of the respective sketches, 
and can strongly recommend young persons to ayail 
themselves of all the illustrated works they can pro- 
cure, as the most fertile source not only of rational 
amusement but of serious instruction. With the pro- 
ductions of the pencil, as with those of the pen, me- 
thodical application and careful comparison of things 
of the same class are essential to real improvement. 
By carelessly turning over prints to please the eye, 
without any effort of the mind, we cannot reasonably 
hope to receive distinct or lasting impressions. Views 
of foreign lands and famous cities will serve to fill up 
many a blank in an inquiring mind, but, as I before 
said of the qualifications of a traveller, we must have 
a little knowledge when we begin, if we would retain 
any when we end. 

% Nil sine labore’’ is true even of looking at pic- 
tures. Unless we read and reflect on the scenes we 
contemplate, and are contented to look only at a few 
at one time, we shall soon perceive that we have be- 
come more confused than informed, and parts of Italy, 
Spain, and Turkey will insensibly blend in the same 
picture. 


by A. 


PHILOSOPHY, MORAL, POLITICAL, MEN- 


TAL—LOGIC—METAPHYSICS, 


Puitosoruy, my young friends, may seem to you 
a very hard term, and you may feel disposed to pass 
by this chapter as wholly unsuited to your taste or 
talents; but if you will pay attention for a few mi- 
nutes, it may appear that to think and reflect, not only 
on what you see, but on what you feel and are con- 
scious of as part of your own nature—in other words, 
to think about your own thoughts and emotions, (just 
as you think about your words and actions,) and to 
examine curiously any thing which seems remarkable 
in such thoughts and emotions or feelings,—you may 
find, I say, that this kind of exercise is not too severe 
for your mind when you read, as you should read, a 
little at a time. And should you be induced to try, 
believe me, the course of reading I have to propose, 
or indeed any one volume or subject, can hardly fail 
to produce a very sensible effect upon your mind. 
For, let me ask, do you not remember some one of 
your acquaintance who is remarkable for giving a 
yery favourable impression of his good sense and un- 
derstanding to any person with whom he happens to 
converse, although only for a few minutes, and that 
too upon some topic that gives scope neither for ge- 
neral reading nor deep learning ? 

Now this mysterious influence, this weight of cha- 
racter, depends (as far as mind is concerned) chiefly 
on the exact truth of our thoughts and of our words. 
“¢The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,’’ should be the rule, not only of our legal evi- 
dence, but of the most casual of our daily remarks ;° 
and I believe that the degree of a man’s conformity 
to this rule is the measure, mentally as well as mo- 
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fulness of thought and expression without knowing 
what they reverence. A certain plain and simple 
way of speaking, so generally admired, is nothing 
else but the language natural to those, and those 
only, who discern the exact truth of every question,— 
mean what they say, and say what they mean. Rug- 
ged sentences of outlandish words of many syllables, 
flowers and figures of speech, never please, though 
many think it creditable to admire them. ‘This style 
is the reverse of the simple and the truthful, and is 
only natural to one who is more full of himself than 
of his subject. 

To seek truth for truth’s sake has therefore been 
the laudable object of those called philosophers, or 
lovers of wisdom, both in ancient and modern times. 
And if my youthful readers will follow the course of 
reading I have to propose, they can hardly fail to im- 
prove both in their own estimation and in that of their 
friends. ‘To paint the surface of the human figure’ 
we must know anatomy, otherwise there will be a 
want of ease and true expression. So, also, to speak 
correctly on our thoughts and feelings, which directly 
or indirectly enter into almost every conversation, we 
must know the real nature of our feelings, or, Moral] 
Philosophy, and the laws of thought, or, Mental 
Philosophy. 

On Mora Putnosorny the most easy, plain, and 
intelligible work is that by Paley,! which for vigour, 
freshness, ease, and perspicuity of style, as wellas for 
aptness of illustration, is unrivalled; but many of its 
principles and definitions savour so much of casuistry 
that it is generally believed, that Paley would have 
been incapable of writing so loosely at a later period 
of his life. This, indeed, is the remark of Professor 
Sedgewick, whose admirable lectures I should strong- 
ly recommend to be read in connection with Paley’s 
“ Moral Philosophy.’’ 

The moral essays of Johnson’s ‘‘ Rambler’? and 
Addison’s ‘‘ Spectator’? should next be selected; and 
then such of Bacon’s Essays as appear from their 
title to relate to this subject. 

Next, Combe’s ‘¢ Moral Philosophy,”’ in which is 
considered the duties of man in his individual, social, 
and domestic capacities. 

Chalmers’s ‘‘Bridgewater Treatise’’4 contains most 
ingenious illustrations, and is on the whole well cal- 
culated to give information in an amusing way. The 
style unfortunately is turgid, and contains many words 
“not found in Johnson.”’? Chalmers’s object was to 
prove how admirably our hearts and minds are suited 
to the sphere in which we live. So far I have only 
mentioned works nearly the whole of which a 
reader of ordinary intelligence and application might 
study. 

I do not presume that many will read all the vo- 
lumes here recommended. Hach may make choice 
of the chapters which are simple and entertaining 
enough to rivet his attention. 

The following list is for those who have a more 
decided preference for philosophical works :— 

Mackintosh’s ‘‘ Dissertations on the Study of Ethi- 
cal Philosophy.’’® This is an admirable comprehen- 
sive work, well suited as a guide to subsequent read- 
ing. For the same purpose some recommend L 

Hampden’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Study of Moral Phi- 
losophy.’’ These two works lay down the road and 
the sources of information on moral science. Sir 
James’s work is universally admired. 

Tenneman’s ‘‘ Manual of the History of Philoso- 


phy,’’ and 


1 Patry’s Works, 1 vol. 8vo. J. Woodward, 


Philadelphia. 

2 Jounson’s Works, 2 vols, 8vo. A. V. Blake, 
New York. 

3 Appison’s Works, 3 vols. Harper & Brothers. 


4 CHatmers’s Briperwarer Treatise. The 
Bridgewater Treatises, complete in 7 large 8vo vols., 
published by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. | 
5 MacxinTosu’s Eruicat Puinosorny, 1 vol. 8vo. © 
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Ritter’s ‘‘ History of Ancient Philosophy,’’ are | when I say, that if they would select from the books 


much read at Oxford. . 

A German gentleman of considerable reading as- 
sured me that the views of Tenneman were strangely 
misrepresented in the English translation. 

Beattie’s ‘‘ Principles of Moral Science’’! have at- 
tained much celebrity, but less than 

‘‘The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,’’? by 
Abercrombie. Those, however, who would go to 
the fountain, should read 

‘Bishop Butler’s Sermons :’’ this work is much 
read at Oxford, and forms a subject of examination 
for the highesthonours. Dr. Chalmers and Sir James 
Mackintosh are both reputed to have said that nearly 
all they knew of moral philosophy they owed to But- 
ler. ‘The late Dr. Arnold also recommended it as 
one of the few works which we should never cease 
reading. An observation of.this kind induced me, 
about ten years since, to study Butler till I was fami- 
liar with every page; and I can truly say, that the 
greater part of every book on moral philosophy which 
has fallen in my way appeared as trite as a thrice-told 
tale, and a mere development of Butler’s thoughts 
and paraphrase of his words. ‘The reasoning of But- 
ler, I must confess, is too abstruse for the minds of 
many. But, in the present day, few persons, really 
desirous of improvement, can be at a loss for occa- 
sional assistance from men of sound education. I 
knew an instance of a young lady who read the ser- 
mons with her brother, that she might receive an ex- 
planation of every difficulty. Mrs. Somerville’ truly 
remarks, as an encouragement of her country-women 
to study science, that the degree of intelligence re- 
quired to follow a theory is not to be measured by 
the genius originally required for its discovery: so, 
dissertations most perplexing of themselves may be 
very easy when we havea friend to put one argument 
in a different form, and another in different words. 


If any of my readers has a friend to take so kind 


a part, let them remember, that many persons of 
sound judgment have declared, that if there were one 
book of human composition which they felt more 
thankful to have read than another, it was Butler’s 
Sermons. Such are the merits of this work in re- 
spect of moral science: its value will still further be 
explained when we speak of Theology. After 
Butler, or instead of it, many recommend Sewall’s 
“Christian Morals,’’4 

Abercrombie’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Moral Feel- 
ings’’ is a work of deserved celebrity. Itis written in 
a clear and elegant style; brief, yet comprehensive, 
ty suited to those who have only leisure to read a 
ittle, 

Beattie’s ‘‘ Elements of Moral Science,’’ and 
Long’s ‘‘ Essay on the Moral Nature of Man,’’ are 
also much recommended. The former has passed 
through three editions. 

John Foster’s ‘‘ Essays on Decision of Character’’5 
are admirable, and of the greatest interest to the class 
of readers now addressed ; as also is 

Taylor’s ‘* Natural History of Society’’® in a bar- 
barous and civilized state; in which are considered 


_ the origin and progress of human improvement. 


Dr. Hampden’s Article in the Encyclopedia Bri- 


 tannica on Aristotle’s Philosophy will convey much 


well-digested information on ancient ethics. This, 
as well as Harris’s Treatises on ‘‘Art’’ and ‘* Hap- 
piness,’’ is very generally read by Oxford classmen. 
To those who study Aristotle’s Ethics, I speak ad- 
visedly, with much experience, and on high authority, 


1 Bearrir’s Moran Science, 1 vol. Philadelphia. 

? Putnosopny or Morat Frerines, by Abercrom- 
bie. Harper & Brothers. 

’ Mrs. SomeRviLie’s Puysrcat Sciences, 1 vol. 
E. C. Biddle. 

4Srwart’s Curistian Morats, 1 vol. 


Herman 


- Hooker. 


5 Fosrrr’s Essays, 1 vol. 12mo. Appleton & Co. 


6 TAYLOR'S Naturan History or Sociery, 2 vols. 


here recommended all the chapters which treat on the 
same subjects as the several books of the Ethics, and 
if they would also accustom themselves to write Ethi- 
cal Essays,—really Ethical, not Aristotelian,—they 
would have a better chance of University distinction, 
and, which is of far more value, they would have the 
benefit of that mental exercise and those literary 
qualifications which Oxford honours should, but do 
not always, imply. 
We will next consider the study. of , 
Poziticat PurtosopHy.—Our duties as citizens 
form one part of Paley’s ‘‘ Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy’’ above mentioned. Bishop Butler’s Sermon 
before the House of Lords on the 30th of January, 
1740, contains very wholesome instruction, as also 
does Burke’s ‘‘ French Revolution,’’ albeit Fox said 
he disliked it as much as any writing by Tom Paine. 
On political economy, the most easy and instruct- 
ive reading for young persons is found in the Tales by 
Miss Martineau. I knew a young lady who read the 
whole series with the greatest avidity, although she 
was not generally fond of study. The object of this 
authoress was to select the leading principles of Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’? and show their opera- 
tion in a village or other community, pleasantly and 
ingeniously represented, so as to show cause and effect, 
or the beginning and end of each impolitic system. 
For men of reflection, Adam Smith’s work must 


be the grammar and groundwork of political econo- * 


my. Miss Martineau has, like all other persons, 
male and female, who have the boldness to ‘go 
ahead,’’ been ridiculed; but few persons are at once 
so deep and clear that they need disdain her assist- 
ance. Read also 

‘« The Economy of Machinery and Manufactures,’’8 
by C. Babbage; 

‘“* The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain,’’? by 
A. Ure; 

‘©The Corn Laws, as affecting all Classes of the 
Community,’’ by James Wilson; 

‘* Essay on the External Corn Trade,’’ by Torrens. 

A work on the same subject, by P. Thompson, as 
weil as ‘‘ Essays on Free T'rade and Protection,” in 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly, will show all that can 
be said on these engrossing subjects. 

On ‘‘ Colonization and the Colonies,’’ read lectures 
by Herman Merivale; also, 

‘ Colonization, particularly in S. Australia,’? by 
Sir C.- Napier; and 

Cornewall Lewis’s ‘‘ Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies.” 

On ‘‘ Banks and Bankers,”’ read a work, with re- 
view of failures, &c., by D. Hardcastle, jun., and 

The works of J. W. Gilbart, General Manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank, consisting of 

‘* The History and Principles of Banking,’’ 

‘“The History of Banking in America,”’ 

‘“A Practical Treatise on Banking,’’ and 

““The History of Banking in Ireland, and the Phi- 
losophy of Joint Stock Banking, by G. M. Bell. 

‘“The Currency Question, an Examination of Evi- 
dence in Committee in 1840,’’ and 
_ ‘‘ Country Banks and the Currency, from Evidence 
in Committee in 1841,’ by the same. 

Read also the Life of Horner, in Broucham’s 
‘“ Statesmen,’’ and Papers in the Edinburgh Review 
therein recommended, written in 1802-3-4. 

On ‘‘ Population,” read Malthus, and the Reviews 
upon his Essay ; also, 

‘* Political Economy,’’ by the same; 

‘* Whateley’s Introductory Lectures ;’’ 

‘*M‘Culloch’s Principles 3”? 

Jones’s ‘‘ Essay on the Distribution of Wealth;”’ 


7Suirn’s ‘‘Wearrn or Nations,’ 1 vol. 8vo. 
London, Tegg. 

§'Tue Economy or Macninery, 1 vol. 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
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-Ramsay’s work on the same subject, with 


‘* Principles of Population,” by A. Alison, are the | 


principal remaining works of note; Mr. Ricardo’s 
work was much quoted some years since. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
has published ‘* Political Philosophy, comprehending 
Principles of Government, Monarchical Government, 
Eastern Monarchies, and European Monarchies.’’! 

The rise, progress, and practical influence of politi- 
cal theories, and the rise and growth of the conti- 
nental interests of Great Britain, form the subject of 
a very popular work by Heeren, professor of history 
at Gottingen. 

_ Lord Brougham, during this last month, has pub- 
lished his opinions on political economy. 

Besides, or instead of any or all of these, the arti- 
cles on taxation, rent, or any other part of political 
economy, may be studied in the Cyclopedias. I have 


only to add, that most people are apt to consider this | 


subject, indispensable as it is for understanding the 
news of the day, as involved in deep mystery, into 
which none but a chosen few can hope to become 
initiated. If there is one subject more than another 
on which it is desirable that all men should be in- 
formed, and on which almost all are most deplorably 
ignorant, it is political economy. Many of the works 
above mentioned are suited to the most ordinary ca- 
pacity from beginning to end; nor is there one of 
which most young ladies might not improve by the 
study of many portions. Young ladies reading politi- 
cal economy indeed! some will exclaim; and were 
there not some so silly as to laugh in the wrong place, 
this and many other books would be wholly unneces- 
sary. It is not many years since, if indeed there are 
not some circles now, in which reading of any kind 
was held ridiculous in women: but happily the opinion 
that ladies were designed ‘‘ to suckle fools and chro- 
nicle small beer’’ is less prevalent. 

We will next consider the writers on 

Menrat Puttosopuy and Merrarnysics.—Aber- 
crombie’s work on the Intellectual Powers and the 
Investigation of Truth is the best for those who can 
only read one book. Another work much more in- 
teresting to the general reader is 

Combe’s ‘‘ Constitution of Man’’? considered in re- 
lation to external objects; at the same time I should 
recommend one of Combe’s works on ‘‘ Phrenology,”’ 
and his ‘‘ Lectures on Popular Education.’’ Whether 


the reader believes in Phrenology more, less, or not | 


at all, the works of Combe and Gall are deeply in- 
teresting from the facts they contain. ‘The Phreno- 
logists, and Physiologists generally, write in a very 
lucid and pleasing style. Indeed, most persons must 
have observed that there is no class of men with 
whom it is so easy to conyerse, who keep more to the 
point, are more properly to be called clear-headed, 
than those included under the name of Medical men. 
Gall’s work displays great learning, and is valuable 
to every one who would know the history of human 
nature. To be altogether ignorant of Phrenology, in 
the present day, is to be rather deficient in common 
information. It is now too late to laugh at the science, 
however much ridicule may attach to the ignorance 
of many who pretend to practise it. 

Locke’s work ‘‘ On the Conduct of the Under- 
standing’’? is brief, and easily intelligible. This, as 
well as many parts of ‘‘ Watts on the Mind,”’ is well 
suited to young persons. Those who would dip more 
deeply into Metaphysics should read 

Harris’s ‘‘ Philosophical Arrangements,’’ and 

Reid’s ‘‘ Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man,’’ to which is annexed an analysis of Aristotle’s 
Logic—these two works will give a general know- 


1 Principtes oF Porrrican Economy, By H. C. 
Carey, 3 vols. 8vo. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
2 Comes on Constitution oF Man, 1 vol. Ticknor 


& Co., Boston. 
3 Looks on THE UNDERSTANDING, l vol. Kay & 
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ledge of ancient Metaphysics ;—then ‘‘ Bacon’s No- 
vum Organum ;’"4 

Locke ‘* On the Human Understanding,’’ and the 
works of Thomas Brown? and Dugald Stewart.6 

But it is not my purpose to attempt to lay down a 
plan for readers capable of profourd investigations ; 
I would only remind them that Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
papers in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ now col- 
lected in one large volume, give the character of every 
philosophical writer, and a criticism on his work. 
‘This book may be considered a valuable introduction 
to metaphysical studies. 

‘“'The Natural History of Enthusiasm’’7Js a very 
clever Essay, which has gained great celebrity to its 
author. He has also written, among other works, 

“ Fanaticism,’’7 and ; 

‘« Physical Theory of another Life.’ 

The same author has written an Introductory Es- 
say to 

‘* An Enquiry into the modern prevailing Notions 
respecting the Freedom of Will, which is supposed 
to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, 
Reward and Punishment, Praise and Blame, by Jo- 
nathan Edwards.’’$ This is avery important subject 
on which to form a sound opinion. 

Hume’s Essays? are very celebrated, though the 
skeptical character of the author must not be forgotten. 
They treat of matters, moral, political, and literary ; 
the human understanding, the passions, principles of 
morals, and the natural history of religion. 

Many works on Insanity are very interesting to the 
general reader—such as those by Munro, Mayo, and 
Willis. Of course, it is not intended that the prae- 
tice of phrenology or of medicine forms part of the 
qualifications of any but professional men; still the 
facts on which the theories of every class of Physio- 
logists are founded are so deeply mteresting and ge- 
nerally useful, that they are supposed to be to some 
extent familiar to all persons of good education. In 
parts of Beck’s ‘* Medical Jurisprudence’’!? you will 
find the tests of insanity, the kind of insanity by which 
persons are legally irresponsible, as well as many in- 
teresting cases, in which medical science has pro- 
moted the ends of justice. Also, 

Smith’s ‘‘ Forensic Medicine ;’’ 

Winslow’s “Plea of Insanityin Criminal Cases;’’ and 

Dr. Pritchard’s ‘ Different Forms of Insanity, in 
reference to Criminal Cases,’’" contain many inte- 
resting passages. Works of this kind, the unprofes- 
sional will read like a newspaper, as they happen to 
have leisure and curiosity. In opening books of this, 
and, indeed, of every other kind, we should consider 
that we dip into them with our minds as we would 
into a jar of filings with a magnet; more or less will 
adhere and be gathered together in proportion as the 
instrument has been previously charged. During the 
season of early education and discipline the mind 
must be forced and tasked; but when we read no 
longer to form, but to fill the mind, we should be ad- 
vised only so far as this: to open a certain set of 
books and examine their contents, resolving to close 


4 Bacon’s Novum Orcanum. ‘Translated in 
Montagu’s edition of Bacon’s works, published by 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. ; 

5 Brown’s Partosorny, 2 vols. 8vo. Glazier & Co., 
Hallowell. 

6 Duaanp Stewart’s Comrpiete Works, 7 vols. 
8vo. J. Munroe & Co., Boston. 

7 Tur Narurat History or Enruustasm, Fawa- 
rrersm, and Puysican ‘T'urory or AnoTuEr Lire, 
3 vols. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

8 JonaTHAN Epwarps’s Works, complete in 4 vols, 
8vo. Leavitt, Trow & Co., New York. 

9 Humr’s Essays, 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

10 Becx’s Mepican JurisprupENncr, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

Taytor’s Mrepican JurispRupENCE, 1 vol. Lea 
& Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

1 PRITCHARD ON Insanity, 1 vol. Carey & Hart, 
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them when curiosity fails, And here we may alsoJon which those only who are naturally fond of science 


speak of a line of reading very generally useful, or 
Poputar Works on Mepicine.—‘‘ Combe on the 

Constitution of Man’’ is very generally read by per- 

sons of all ages. Of late so many men of eminence 


have been impressed with a conviction that health and | 


life are daily and hourly thrown away through igno- 
rance of the most simple principles of health, air, 
exercise, food, and general habits, that many works 
have been written not only for the doctors but for the 
patients. Grimshawe’s ‘‘ Letters from a Surgeon to 
a Clergyman’’ were written expressly for the guid- 
ance of persons who, as is common with clergymen, 
are called upon to decide whether certain symptoms 
demand medical aid, and what is the poe thing to be 
done in cases of poisoning, accidents, croup, &e., 
j:efore the apothecary arrives. In my own experience, 
‘one life was saved by a Jady having the sense to get 
a warm bath ready in case it should be prescribed 
when a child had the croup, and another ease in which 
a fine fellow in the prime of life was killed by some 
one being so ignorant as to give him a plate of roast 
meat when he seemed recovering from an attack of 
inflammation. 

Thomson's ‘‘Domestic Management of the Sick 
Room, teaching how to assist not supersede the Me- 
dical Man.” 

Reece’s ‘‘ Medical Guide, for Clergy, Heads of 
Families, &c.’’ 

Macaulay’s ‘‘ Popular Dictionary of Medicine.’’ 

‘¢ Curtis on Health.”’ 

Dr. Paris’s ‘‘ Treatise on Diet.’’ 

Any one of these will be found useful. Read par- 
ticularly an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly,’? No. CXXX. 
on Dr. Holland’s medical treatment, and the case of 
St. Martin in America, in whom, from an open wound 
in the stomach, the process of digestion had been 
watched, and many hundreds of observations made 
on the digestibility of food and the influence of various 
habits both of the mind and body.} 

On Grammar, Loeic, and Ruerorte, the following 
will suffice. The most useful English grammar | 
have ever seen is that by the celebrated William 
Cobbett2 He treats particularly of the points on 
which persons are most commonly deficient. There 
is also a grammar well worth perusing at the begin- 
ning of Maunder’s ‘‘ Treasury of Knowledge.’’? As 
works of a deeper and more philosophical character, 
Harris’s ‘‘ Hermes,’’ and Horne Tooke’s ‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley,’’4 are known to most good English 
scholars. The ‘‘ Edinburgh’’ and ‘‘ Quarterly’’ also 
contain several instructive essays, which may be 
found by the index of each. 

Dr. Crombie’s ‘‘Etymology and Syntax of the 
English language’ is also in high repute. 

On Logic, read Whateley’s ‘‘ Elements,’’5 and a 
Treatise by Dr. Moberly, and ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ 
_No. 115. The Oxford student should make Aldrich 
iis text book, and use the treatises of Huyshe, Mo- 
_berly, Hill, Questions on Logic and Answers to the 
Questions to explain Aldrich. Also Hampden’s ar- 
ticle on the Rhetoric of Aristotle, Woolley’s ‘‘ Lo- 
_ gic,’’ and select chapters of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Organon.” 
Mr. Newman’s ‘‘ Lectures on Logic,’’ delivered at 
Bristol, are much admired. 

On Rhetoric, read Whateley’s ‘‘Elements,’’> Camp- 
/ bell’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Rhetoric,’’® and. translations 
of Cicero, Quintilian, and Aristotle’s ‘‘ Rhetoric ;”’ 
also, Hampden’s article upon it before mentioned. 
Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric are three subjects 


1 Beaumont’s Exvertmenrs, 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. 

2 Copperr’s Grammar, l vol. J. Doyle, New York. 

3 Mavunper’s ‘Treasury or Knowzepes, 1 vol. 
New York. 

4 Tooxn’s Diversions or Purtzy, 
Philadelphia. 

5 WuateLey’s Loaic, and Rueroric. 
& Co., Boston. 

6 Camperny’s PuimosopHy or Rueroric, 1 vol. 
' Harver & Brothers New York. 
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should study deeply; still no one can be considered 
soundly educated who has not read and reflected on 
one treatise upon each subject. i 

Lastly. The best general History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy, Moral, and Metaphysical, is that by Ritter, 
in 3 yols., translated from the German by Mr. Mor- 
rison of ‘T'rin. Coll. Camb. 


ON THE FINE ARTS. 


Parnrine, Sculpture, and Architecture are three 
subjects on which nearly all persons of polite educa- 
tion, professional or unprofessional, feel compelled to 
conceal ignorance if they cannot display knowledge. 
It is not my purpose to minister to the vanity of those 
who pick up the names of a few ancient masters or 
galleries, and aflect to be connoisseurs: but two or 
three simple directions for attaining the elements of 
criticism and a general history of art may be profit- 
able in various ways. It will save us from that shame 
and contusion which we should otherwise feel when 
the fme arts form the subject of conversation ; it will 
enable us to understand the elegant illustrations 
which authors commonly derive from the arts; it will 
qualify us to profit by the conversation of men of taste, 
giving a nucleus for gathering a new kind of matter, 
drawing forth a new power of the mind, and opening 
to us a never-failing source of the purest pleasure 
and refinement. 

I trust I may encourage my young friends with the 
assurance that, great as is the advantage of cultivating 
a taste and acquiring knowledge of the fine arts, this 
to many minds is a work of very little time or toil. It 
consists more in observation than in reading, and in 
opening our eyes and ears with eager curiosity on 
occasions in which they are very frequently closed or 
turned away. Indeed, so prevalent is the opinion 
that to judge of any picture, statue, or piece of archi- 
tecture requires some innate qualities with which only 
a chosen few are endowed, that many persons pos- 
sessing not less judgment, but more honesty, than 
their neighbours, confess that for them to visit works 
of art is mere waste of time, that they know what is 
pleasing to themselves, but cannot venture an opinion, 
being aware that such things are not within the sphere 
of their understanding. ‘I'he large class of readers 
who will see themselves in this representation may 
be assured that they have formed a very unfair esti- 
mate of their own capacities; and that with a little 
attention to the following directions they may be bet- 
ter qualified to give an opinion of works of art than 
many of the most confident connoisseurs of their ac- 
quaintance. 

We will begin with Parnrine. 

First. Request some intelligent friend who is fond 
of drawing and examining pictures, to accompany you 
to some extensive collection, and improve the oppor- 
tunity according to the suggestions of the following 
anecdote :— 

A youth of my acquaintance, who had been more 
than once in the National Gallery without seeing the 
pecuhar merit of any of the pictures, chanced to visit 
them in company with a professional painter of correct 
judgment and good common sense. He observed on 
entering that he knew nothing of the value of paintings, 
and would gladly receive a little general instruction. 
The painter told him to look on each picture atten- 
tively, compare it with what he knew of nature, and 
say honestly, not what others thought, or what he 
had heard or read, but simply what impression it 
produced on his own mind. The opinions so elicited 
proved nearly all to savour of truth. In some in- 
stances, the artist told him to consider if he was con- 
versant with nature under the peculiar forms repre- 
sented, and whether he knew how much lay within 
the sphere of art; at the same time observing that 
these two points would require a comparison of paint- 
ings, first with nature, and then with each other. 
With such hints and cautions was this youth restricted 
to judging on such points only as were within the — 
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by the frequent corroboration of his own opinions by 
those of the artist, he was yet more prompted to the 
full use of his faculties and open expression of his 
sentiments, by the repeated assurance that nature 
had made nearly all persons judges to a certain ex- 
tent, and that, if any were disqualified to give an opi- 
nion of her imitators, they were generally to be found 
among a certain set of pretending connoisseurs whose 
vanity had led them so long to appropriate the sense 
and opinions of others that they had lost the free use 
of their own. On that day my friend discovered how 
much he knew about paintings, and the precise points 
in which he was deficient ; namely, that he wanted 
a more intimate and extensive acquaintance with na- 
ture, a knowledge of the limits of art, and correct 
standard of excellence in each kind of painting, as 
also the leading principles of perspective and composi- 
tion. These are the chief points in which most com- 
mon observers are deficient. 

Secondly. Accustom yourselves to observe land- 
scapes, figures, &c. in nature, and compare them with 
paintings of similar subjects. T’o appreciate, for in- 
stance, the famous sea pieces by the Vanderveldes, 
you must observe the degree of buoyancy in ships 
upon the water, of distinctness in the outlines and 
picturesque swelling of the sails; and so, also, with 
reference to other pictures, observe the clouds, the 
tints of evening, and the foliage at different seasons, 
and, indeed, all other things, which works, below 
mentioned, will suggest. 

Thirdly. Compare the works of those who have 
treated the same subject with different degrees of 
excellence. Do not join in decrying modern pictures, 
unless you can discern their peculiar points of infe- 
riority. Universal censure and universal praise are 
equally unphilosophical, and far from truth; both 
must be qualified. More knowledge is required to 
point out beauties than defects. ‘Things are good and 
bad by comparison; we must therefore study the best 
specimens of each kind of pictures till they are firmly 
impressed upon our memory, so as to serve as a 
common measure or standard of excellence by which 
to value all others of the same class. 

Fourthly. We must take every opportunity of con- 
versing and comparing our own opinions with those 
of others, or, which is the same thing, after seeing 
several pictures by Claude or Titian, for example, 
we may read some account of their characters and 
criticism on their style. There is no want of critical 
discussions on the styles of the ancient masters; 
every picture of celebrity has been the subject of an 
essay. And as to the practicability of obtaining the 
advantage of conversation with those thoroughly con- 
versant with art, it must be observed that men are 
generally communicative on the subject of their fa- 
vourite studies. It is natural with man to take an 
interest in those of similar taste. Donbtless the 
Creator ordained this sympathy between those capa- 
ble of instructing each other, as a provision for the 
improvement of society. At all events, believe me, 
there is such an instinct, and a really teachable spirit 
can generally find a master. Besides, as to paintings 
of genius, their admirers say that every time they 
examine them they discover new beauties, and that 
ordinary observers frequently point out a touch of 
nature which the professed artist has overlooked. 
Again, it is not absolutely necessary that you should 
meet an artist in a picture gallery to gain much of the 
assistance he is able to afford. Whenever you meet 
a man of taste in company, the drawing-room table 
will be found furnished with some book of prints 
taken from the works of ancient masters, which will 
readily furnish the occasion and the subject of a lec- 
ture. Young ladies, [ am sure, can never be at a loss 
to improve such opportunities. And as to the gentle- 
men, especially those who have money at command, 
if they will only inquire for one of the many ill-paid 
but well-deserving artists, they may receive such pe- 
ripatetic lectures in the National or Dulwich Gallery 
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casual observation, I could open a new and honour- 
able source of emolument to a class of men who con- 
duce very much to the refinement and ornaments 
of life, and receive very little in return. How many 
thousands are there in London whose fathers have 
earned in the East sums which they are squandering 
in the West (end), and to whom it would, if they) 
only thought of it, be a pleasure to be lionized for ’ 
two or three mornings by a person well qualified to 
inform and amuse them! How many of that order 
of society who are called callous, selfish, and indiffer- 
ent to all wants but their own, have quite heart 
enough to confess that they would feel an extra relish 
in their own dinner, if they had earned an appetite 
in a way that provided a more generous meal to one 
who had as much sensibility, though less comfort than 
themselves. 

Whether my readers adopt this or any other method 
of improvement, they should bear in mind that their 
object must not be to gain mere critical knowledge, 
and the terms and mechanical part of the art of paint- 
ing. In this point of view a house painter would be 
nearly as good a teacher as an artist. But they should 
endeavour to gain a correct taste of beauty and pro-- 
priety of expression, as well as a due appreciation of 
that invention and grandeur of conception which dis- - 
tinguishes the highest specimens of art. Sir Walter 
Scott showed that he knew the spirit in which pictures 
were to be studied, when he said that those of Sir 
David Wilkie gave him new ideas ;—that there are 
ideas in pictures is a fact which many persons have yet 
tolearn. ButI must trust to works which will shortly 
follow, to show how paintings by men of genius are to 
be read almost like a poem, and that the conceptions 
of a grand imagination, and select delineation of 
nature’s beauties, are the subject-matter of painter and 
poet alike, though the one conveys them with the 
pencil and the other with the pen. 

I will now enumerate the books best suited to give 
a general knowledge of art. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘‘ Discourses to the Students : 
of the Royal Academy’’ have been lately published, 
illustrated by explanatory notes and plates by J. 
Burnet, F. R.S.! Those who cannot procure this work 
may purchase for one shilling and nine-pence No. 
XXVII. of the ‘‘ Student’s Cabinet Library of Useful 
Tracts,’ containing a very excellent selection of those 
discourses. Sir Joshua, it prast be observed, was a 
very accomplished scholar. Before Edmund Burke- 
published his ‘‘ Letters on the French Revolution,”’ ; 
he submitted them to Sir Joshua’s consideration. All. 
of these discourses show a very superior mind, and are . 
valuable to students of every kind of art and literature. 
I have scarcely known any questions arise concerning» 
the limits and province of the imaginative arts which. 
these writings do not tend toelucidate. The following — 
topics may serve as a specimen :—How to ‘‘ snatch a» 
grace beyond the reach of art:’’—different stages of | | 
art; selecting better than copying; how to gain the 
materials of knowledge; of the grand style; of beauty ;: 
general nature to be distinguished from local fashion ;~ 
the meaning of invention ; exact copying of nature, not’ 
properly to be called natural ; genius begins where art: 
ends; meaning of taste; standard of taste; the style 
and characteristics of each school and ancient master, 
&e. 

At the same time that we read Sir Joshua's dis. - 
courses, and all other lectures or essays on art, Pil-- 
kington’s ‘‘ Lives of the Painters’’ will be a useful’ 
hand-book.2 Of this there is a good abstract, in one» 
small volume, by Dr. Shepard, who selected and 
abridged 100 out of 1400 of the lives written by Pil-. 
kington. This is quite comprehensive enough for 
general purposes. I would recommend the student to’ 
procure an interleaved copy, and take it with him asa 
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' convenient catalogue and critique when he visits col- 
lections of paintings. For, suppose he sees some 

_ paintings by Claude or Titian, by turning to their re- 
spective biographies he will have his attention directed 
to the peculiar characteristics of the style of each. He 
will feel an interest in making a memorandum, as that 
such a landscape is in such a gallery, or that such a 
picture more or less exemplifies any critical remark. 
While reading or looking over a catalogue of an ex- 
hibition which he has not yet visited, he can write 
down the place where any celebrated picture may be 
seen on some future occasion, 

It may be useful here to enumerate the several 
schools of painting. These are,— 

The Roman pokaels comprehending Raphael, Che- 
rubino Alberti, Giovanni Alberti, Caravaggio, Gauli, 
Michael Angelo, Campidoglio, Carlo Maratti, Andrea 

* Sacchi: 

The Venetian school, in whichare, Titian, Annibal 
Caracci, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Ludovico Ca- 
racci, Giacomo Bassano, Francesco Bassano, Fran- 
cisco Bolognese : 

The Florentine school, with Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci: 

The Bologna school, with Guido, Albano, Dome- 

~nichino, Guercino, Lanfranc, Correggio : 

The Flemish and Dutch, of which are Rubens, 
Vandyck,. Rembrant, Teniers, Godfrey Kneller, 

_ Wouvermans, Vanderveldt, Albert Durer, Hans Hol- 
‘bein, Sir Peter Lely. 

The French school, with Poussin, Le Brun, Perrier, 

~Fresnoy, Claude: 

The Spanish school, of which are Murillo, Ximenes, 
' Velasquez, Gallego: and others in each school, too 

«many to mention. 

Of the English school, the most remarkable are the 
following, noticed in Allan Cunningham’s ‘ British 
_ Painters ;’?!—Jameson, the Scotch Vandyck ; Verrio, 
_La Guerre, and Thornhill, architectural painters; 
Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Ramsay, 
- (Scotch), Romney, Runciman (Scotch), Copley, Mor- 
timer, Raeburn (Scotch), Hoppner, Owen, Harlow, 
Bonington, Cosway, Allan, Northcote, Sir T. Law- 
“rence, Sir H. Beaumont, who aided in forming the 

National Gallery, Liverseege, Burnet, Fuseli, West, 

Bird, Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland. 

Of the painters of later days, Mr. Bulwer, in his 
‘* England and the English,’’ enumerates in historical 
painting, Haydon, Hilton, Westall, Etty, Martin; in 
portrait painting, Owen, Jackson, Pickersgill, Philips; 
in fancy painting, Wilkie, Maclise, Parris, Howard, 

Clint, Webster, Newton; in landscape painting, 

“Turner, Stanfield, Fielding, Callcott, J, Wilson, Har- 
ding, Stanley, besides Landseer, Roberts, Prout, 
McKensie, Lance, Derby, Cooper, Hancock, Davis. 

Dr. Shepard gives the following list of books 
which he considered necessary to be consulted, in 
order to become a judge of painting :— 

- Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives;’’ Sandrart’s ‘‘ Lives of Paint- 
ers;’’ Du Piles’s ditto; Lord Orford’s, 4 vols.; 
“«Vertue’s Life ;’’ ‘‘ Gilpin on Prints;’’? Dallaway’s 
‘* Anecdotes ;’’ Cochin’s ‘‘ Travels through Italy,’’ 

3vols. French ; ‘* Richardson on Painting ;’? Raphael 

-Mengs’s “‘ Works,’’ 2 vols.; Winckelman’s ‘‘Works.”’ 

Forty years ago these were probably the best works, 
but all that is valuable in them has doubtless been 
adopted by later authors. The three following works 
in the same list are still popular :—Sir J. Reynolds’s 
‘‘ Lectures,’’ above mentioned; Cumberland’s ‘‘ Lives 

‘of Spanish Painters,’’ and Fuseli’s ‘‘ Three Lec- 
tures ;’’ a copy of the last is published in the ‘‘ Life 
of Fuseli.”’ 

I have before said that a continual comparison of 
pictures with nature and with each other is the chief 
source of knowledge; still some books will quicken 
our observation both of nature and of art; of these 
‘the best, next to the Discourses of Sir Joshua, are— 

** Criticisms on Art,’’ and ‘‘ Sketches of the Pic- 
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This > 
contains catalogues of the principal galleries. rane 

Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Handbook to Public Galleries 
of Art,’’ in or near London. é 

‘Art and Artists in England, being Descriptions 
of the Public and Private Collections of Works of 
Art,”’ by Dr, Waagen of Berlin. 

“ Handbook of Painting: Italy.’” Translated from. 
the German of Kugler, by C. L. Eastlake, R, A. 

‘‘ Painting and Fine Arts,’’ by R. B. Haydon and 
W. Hazlitt. 

‘Synopsis of Practical Perspective, Linear and 
Aerial,’’ exemplified by 19 Plates. 

k Book of the Cartoons,’’ by the Rev. R. Catter-. 
mole. 

‘“The Dresden Gallery,’’ consisting of drawings, 
on stone from the finest originals in this collection. 
This is an expensive work, consisting of 120 pictures, 
price, when complete, about 407. Still separate num- 
bers of this work are not uncommonly accessible. 

‘* Selection of Figures from Pictures in England,” 
by Claude, Watteau, and Canaletto; combining Ara- 
besques and other embellishments, with figures and 
groups, from celebrated. works by these masters. 
‘* Presenting a great number of subjects capable by 
their variety and interest of affording a large fund of 
amusement and instruction both in the drawing-room 
and study of the amateur,’’? Similar use may be 
made of many prints in the ‘‘ Pictorial Bible,’’ Fisher’s 
‘‘ Tllustrations of the Bible from the Old Masters,’’ 
with 60 Plates; and ‘* Mant’s Bible.’? I remember 
seeing a young person quite surprised at the extent to 
which she was able to discriminate the styles of dif- 
ferent masters, after turning over a set of these illus- 
trations. 

Merimée, ‘‘ Art of Painting in Oil and Fresco,?’ 
describes all the methods and materials used by the 
great continental schools of painting during the best 
period of the art. It has been translated by W. B. 
S. Taylor, who has added an historical sketch of the 
English school of painting. 

“Museum of Painting and Sculpture,” being a 
collection of engravings from the principal pictures, 
statues, and bas-reliefs in. the galleries of Europe, 
with 1200 plates! Price six guineas. 

The works of Hogarth, with explanations of each 
plate, have been published in the ‘“ Penny Maga- 
zine,” but more completely in fifty-two numbers by 
John Nicholls, F.S. A. Of all the paintings in the 
National Gallery, those of Hogarth are examined by 
the greatest number of persons. This observation 
was confirmed by one of the attendants. 

Allan Cunningham’s ‘‘ British Painters,’’ in the 
‘Family Library,’’ isa book of much general infor- 
mation. The same author has written a ‘‘ Life of Sir 
David. Wilkie.’” Much may also be derived from 
the ‘Life of Titian ;’’ ‘‘ Life of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence;’’ ‘Life of Fuseli.”’ 

We will next consider 

The Arr or Scunprurs, though comparatively lit- 
tle remains to be said. By cultivating a taste for the 
highest order of painting, which is, characterized not 
by meretricious ornament but grandeur of conception 
and simplicity of execution, we shall not be at a loss 
to judge of sculpture: 

The history of sculpture is very fully given in the 
‘*Penny Cyclopedia.’’? You will-there-fnd an enu- 
meration of all traces of the art found in Scripture. 
The extent to which it flourished among the Hebrews, 
Babylonians, and Phesnicians, being little known, is 
the subject of only a few pages: but the style of 
sculpture at different periods among the Persians, 
Egyptians, Etrurians, Greeks, and Romans, admits 
of being illustrated with reference to existing remains, 


Of each of these schools, therefore, we have a suc- ° 


cinct account. The history of Greek sculpture ig 
written with peculiar care, and in the space of a few 
double-columned pages the reader may have a clear 
general view, sufficient, indeed, to give an increased 


interest in the collection of the British Museum, as 
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works not so easily accessible. The revival of the art 
in Italy is usually ascribed to the tenth or eleventh 
century, though Flaxman traces it from the age of 
Constantine. Fuseli remarks that the arts had never 
been wholly lost in Italy, because there many barba- 
rians had been long used to behold works of art while 
serving in the Roman armies, and were thus animated 
with a nobler spirit than the less disciplined invaders 
of other lands. Be this as it may, the history of the 
revival is given in the same article, nearly down to 
the present time. I can recommend also the articles 
on Bronze, Polycletus, Phidias, Phigaleian Marbles, 
Elgin Marbles, Townley Marbles, Praxiteles, Benve- 
nuto Celleni. 

Allan Cunningham’s ‘‘ Lives of the British Sculp- 
tors,’’! in the ‘“‘ Family Library,’’ contains a good 
account of British art. 

The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” has also an article 
on sculpture, with more criticism than that in the 
“Penny Cyclopedia.’’ It is illustrated by plates, 
which, indeed, are almost indispensable for any essay 
on art which is not purely historical. Many works 
above mentioned, especially those on painting, throw 
light upon the art of sculpture: this will appear even 
from their titles. Mrs. Gray’s ‘Etruria,’’ Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Egyptians,’’ and Dr. Wordsworth’s 
“‘Tilustrated Greece,’’ of course supply the best pos- 
sible information on Etrurian, Egyptian, and Grecian 
art respectively. 

Reveil’s ‘‘ Museum of Painting and Sculpture” 
gives not only the paintings, but the statues and bas- 
reliefs in the public and private collections of Europe. 

‘* Description of the Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum, with Engravings,”’ will teach the principles 
of criticism. 

‘““The Monumental Remains of Noble and Emi- 
nent Persons’’ comprises the sepulchral antiquities of 
Great Britain. 

Flaxman’s ‘‘ Lectures and Illustrations of Hesiod, 
Homer, Auschylus, and Dante,”’ are beyond all praise. 
“The Life of Flaxman,’’ and of every other sculp- 
tor, will convey much general information. I have 
only to add, that the British Museum, Westminster 
Abbey (of which a history has been written by Smith, 
Flaxman, and others), and almost every cathedral, 
will not fail to improve a visitor who carefully exa- 
mines and compares every piece of sculpture, and takes 
the earliest opportunity on his return home to correct 
his own observations by conversing with men of taste, 
or by reading critical essays on the respective artists. 

Lastly, on Arcuirecturr. The same remarks as 
to method, prints, illustrated works, general obseryva- 
tion, conversing with men of taste, will of course apply 
to this subject. ‘ 

To begin with a general view, take the article on 
Architecture, contained in a few pages of Chambers’s 
‘Information for the People,’’ price only three-half- 
pence. In this we have an outline, and by means of 
its many simple woodcuts may learn to distinguish the 
several orders and styles. Study this paper till you 
have a clear and comprehensive knowledge of its con- 
tents; and from that moment you will be much more 
competent to speak of architecture than most of your 
neighbours; so rare is it to find persons conversant 
with the shortest treatise, even of an easy and in- 
teresting subject. 

Secondly, take Barr’s ‘‘ Anglican Church Archi- 
tecture,’’ which contains also interesting details of 
ecclesiastical furniture: Bloxam’s ‘‘ Gothic Archi- 
tecture’’ is also very clearly written: both of these 
works have numercus engravings. Asa companion 
or dictionary for constant reference. : 

‘« The Glossary of Architecture’? is admirable: this 
contains explanations of the terms used in Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, and Gothic architecture, with 700 
woodcuts: 400 additional examples to the same work 
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have lately been published separately: For further 
information read the paper on ‘‘ Gally Knight’s Ar- 
chitectural Tour,’? No. CXXXIX. of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review ; and others which may be found both 
in that and the ‘‘ Quarterly.’’ Also, the Cyclope- 
dias, under the terms Architecture, Arch, Architrave 
Ionian, Corinthian, Pestum, and under the name of 
any famous building, temple, &c. ni 

Read also, in No. XIX. of the ‘‘ Family Library,” 
the lives of William of Wykeham, Inigo Jones, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir J. Vanbrugh, James Gibbs, 
William Kent, and Sir W. Chambers, who, I am 
happy to observe, as an encouragement to young men 
of fortune to avail themselves of all the opportunities 
which wealth commands, was employed by George 
III., when heir apparent, as a tutor in architecture. 

When the student of the Fine Arts has fully availed 
himself of all these hints, he may be safely trusted 
to run alone. 


THE WAY TO STUDY THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ir my readers have not ‘‘an understanding heart,’ 
they stand in need of spiritual assistance, and must 
seek it where alone it is to be found, before they can 
ever be qualified to ‘‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” the Holy Scriptures. For they are, as says 
the Apostle, spiritually discerned. None but those 
of poetical taste can appreciate the poetry of Scrip- 
ture: none but those of musical taste can appreciate 
the flow of its most harmonious periods, though aided 
by all the powers of music. The poet has a natural 
sympathy for the one, and the musician for the other. 
Can the sluggard and the drunkard enter into your 
meaning when you speak of the pleasures of the tem- 
perate man as he goes forth to hear the carol of the 
lark and breathe the fresh incense of the morning? 
Can the young appreciate the sober cautions and 
chastened judgment of age? Can the old enter into 
the buoyant hopes and bright visions of youth? If 
not, what do these instances prove? One lesson is 
taught by each; namely, that our enjoyment or ap- 
preciation of every pleasure depends on a certain dis- 
cernment, habit, or other qualification in ourselves, 
and therefore the mind best adapted to judge of one 
may be no kind of measure of another. 

May we not, then, suppose that spiritual things also 
require a peculiar discernment, habit, or other quali- 
fication? For spiritual things are of the nature of 
deep counsel and eternal truth, which require the 
humble and teachable disposition of age: secondly, 
they savour of all that is pure, simple, and, in the best 
sense, natural, so require the wholesome taste of 
chastened temperance: thirdly, they are of the na- 
ture of what is most lovely, noble, exalted and divine ; 
they require a spirit of holiness, fervent piety and 
thoughts, above mere things of earth. It appears, then, 
that under the name of Spiritual are included several 
orders of things of which each is allowed to require a 
peculiar taste or other qualification, taken separately ; 
much more, then, shall a peculiar qualification be re- 
quired for enjoying, improving by, or entering into 
the spirit of the same things taken collectively. Spi- 
ritual things, therefore, can only be understood in @ 
peculiar way; they are not intellectually discerned ; 
but, as says the Apostle, they are ‘‘ spiritually dis- 
cerned;’’ that is, they are discerned, understood, and 
appreciated only by those to whom there has bee 
given a heart in sympathy, in unison, and in harmo 
with them. s 

However, the advice I proposed to give concern 
the mind. I must therefore presume that my readerg 
have to some extent the necessary qualification for 
studying the holy writings, and proceed to lay dow! 
a plan for improving by what the Scriptures address 
both to the mind and to the soul without further cau- 
tion or comment. 

Let us consider the best method of studying, 

First, The text of Scripture—the Word. 

Secondly, Commentaries; to which belong, 


Thirdly, Biblical antiquities—J ewish history—ver- 
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Fifthly, The principal writers on Divinity in order. 
Stzthly, Books for the closet. 


1. THE TEXT OF SCRIPTURE. 


Select a copy of the Bible not larger than an octavo, 
with as much margin as possible. ‘The one I use has 
uncut edges and flexible back, a minion 8vo from the 
Clarendon Press, without marginal references. If 
you use a 4to volume, you will not so readily turn to 
parallel verses. A large Bible is best for reading 
aloud, but a small Bible for the study. Marginal re- 
ferences, every student blessed with a sound and ac- 
tive mind should make for himself. When you make 
a study of the Scriptures, read with pen in hand; and 
decide on a few simple marks to afhx to verses which 
are most important, as supporting doctrines, proving 
the genuineness or authenticity of any part of Scrip- 
ture, or requiring further thought or illustration. 
‘These marks will enable you to refresh your recol- 
lection of any book of the Bible in a very short space 
of time. In my Bible the letters 7’ mark passages 
most suitable for the text of a sermon, or for a rule 
of daily conduct. @ marks a difficulty, for further 
consideration or inquiry. When any new commen- 
tary falls in my way, I can at once test its value by 
passages of real difficulty. Again, Art. 1, 2, or 3, 
denotes that a verse contains a very plain proof of one 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. Ch. denotes an argu- 
ment in support of an Establishment. 
_ It is advisable, every time you read a book of Serip- 
ture, to propose one subject for particular attention. 
Read the Gospels, once to see wherein they agree 
and wherein they differ, and mark M. Mk. L. J. or 
ey one or more of these initials according as St. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, or John have also mentioned any 
arable, miracle, or other memorable part of our Lord’s 
Bo ory occurring in the Gospel before you. Read 
them a second time for internal evidence of their 
truth. A third time with a Diatessaron to mark the 
order of events, or any other matter of instruction. 
To those fond of literature, the Scriptures will have 
also another and a wholly different value, for literary 
and secular purposes. For the Bible is allowed to be 
he most curious book in the world. It contains more 
knowledge of life and of the human heart than all the 
writings of Shakspeare, Horace, Clarendon, 'Thucy- 
dides, and as many others as we please to mention. 
It comprises all that was discovered, and much more 
that was overlooked, by the moral philosophers of 
ancient and modern times. And the proof is this :— 
Butler may be said to have been the corrector of the 
ancient ethical writers. Mackintosh, Robert Hall, 
and Dr. Chalmers, no inconsiderable writers of mo- 
dern times, acknowledge that they were taught by 
Butler, and Butler pretends only to have been taught 
y Scripture. Well then might the Rey. H. Melville 
say, ‘‘ It is a truth made known to us by God, and at 
the same time demonstrable by reason, that in going 
through the courses of Bible instruction. there is a 
hetter mental discipline, whether for the child or for 
the adult, than in any of the cleverly devised methods 
for opening and strengthening the faculties.”’ 
_ Itis advisable, however, to bear in mind when we 
/take up the Scriptures to gather the precious seed, and 
when to examine the husk—when to read the Word 
and when the letter; and since it is allowable in a 
proper spirit to improve the mind as well as the heart, 
and since ignorance of the Scriptures, in the present 
‘state of society, is happily accounted a disgrace, no 
less to the scholar than the man; it is convenient for 
literary purposes to keep a separate copy, in which to 
enter observations, as we read of Oriental customs, 
| Jewish antiquities, Natural history of the Bible, or 
any thing else illustrative of Scripture. To show the 
‘interest and the great satisfaction which may arise 
, from being thus attentive in the pursuit of knowledge, 
iI will select from one of my own Bibles a few notes, 
which, without the method I recommend, might pass 
junheeded through the mind. 
| At Gen. vi. 15. ** The lenoth. depth. and width of 
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Fourthly, Doctrines—Articles—the Prayer-Book. | the ‘ Great Britain’ steam-ship is in feet exactly what 


the Ark was in cubits!” © 

Acts xxviii. 1. Melita, certainly not Malta, but an 
island in the Adriatic called Melite, where there are 
snakes, though in Malta there are none, and of which 
the people were in St. Paul’s day barbarous, but at 
Malta civilized. Besides, Malta is notin Adria, though 
Melite is.—Coleridge’s Table Talk. 

Acts xxviii. 13. ‘' Fetecheda compass. A friend, in 
making the same voyage from Syracuse to Rhegium 
recently, observed that a considerable sailing round, 
as the Greek means literally, was unavoidable. 

Gen. viii. 9. The dove. Dr. Meuse says that the 
N. American Indians have a tradition of a big canoe in 
which came eight persons across the water caused by 
the Great Spirit. They hold the willow sacred, be- 
cause a dove flew with ut from the canoe. 

John i. 1. At Otaheite, the names of the superior 
deities are the Father, the Son, and the Friend Bird, 
which inspires the priests.—Serle’s Hore Solitaria. 

Job xxix. This chapter moved Sir J. Mackintosh 
to tears on his death-bed. 

These instances will exemplify my meaning. 

Again, the poetry of the Bible and the beauties of 
natural and simple diction deserve attention. Tocom-~ 
mit them to memory is the best exercise for the im- 
provement of taste. Wordsworth once remarked that 
he knew no poetry finer than that of Jeremiah. Mrs. 
Hemans preferred St. John to the other Evangelists. 
Coleridge considered the Epistle to the Romans the 
finest of St. Paul’s compositions. These are hints for 
the exercise of criticism. Again, whenever you read, 
compare scripture with scripture. Commentaries at 
best are only like advisers, who may assist for the 
moment, but never yet made any man wise. While 
you trust to commentators you will never gain the full 
use of the faculties which God has given you; nor 
indeed can you hope to enjoy any thing better than a 
flat, insipid, spiritless dilution of scriptural truth. With 
respect to the difficulties of holy writ, either they can 
be solved in an obvious and satisfactory way or they 
cannot. If they can, a person of ordinary understand- 
ing, by examining the context and seeking similar ex- 
pressions, may solve the difficulties as well as any 
commentator ; if they cannot, the opinions of commen- 
tators, though sometimes instructive, are frequently 
of little use, differing widely from each other, being 
enveloped in a cloud of words, and more fanciful than 
reasonable. On these grounds I maintain that one 
hour’s study with references is worth ten with notes. 
Compare verse with verse, and let your maxim be 
‘* Every reader his own commentator.’’ 

Learn by heart one verse of the Bible every day. 
One of my friends takes the first verse which meets 
his eye as the Bible happens to open. A better plan 
is to mark the verses you prefer in several books, and 
learn them in order. If you are not contented with 
one, choose a second or a third from a different part ; 
but do not impose too much upon yourself at first. 
The great thing is never to omit one verse each day. 
Do not despise the importance of this method, still less 
the self-command which constancy in its performance 
requires. I warn you that it is not very easy so to 
learn 365 verses in the “year without being once in 
arrears. If you miss a day do not allow yourself to 
make it up; but let the inequality between the number 
of verses and of days continue asa punishment. Per- 
severance and regularity will insure such a knowledge 
of the more familiar texts of Scripture as experience 
alone can render credible. But remember that all 
depends on the regularity and uninterrupted habit. 
Mark the 30 or 31 verses on the first day of each 
month, and consider you have failed unless the number 
of the day and of the verse are the same. The Hebrew 
or Greek version is of course to be preferred by 
scholars ; still none should omit the English. 

One of my friends, a young lady, takes much in- 
terest In writing out the verses to which the marginal 
references of the Bible allude. Her paper is ruled by 
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One line also guards the margin that the work | termed ‘‘critical and useful,’’ the second ‘‘ pithy, 


lines. 
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may in future years admit ©f being bound. This is a! full, and spiritual.’’ 


much more profitable employment than knitting, | 
though ladies may be allowed to do both. Who. 
would not be more proud of a mother who bequeathed | 


him a commentary than a quilt ? 

The Society for the Diffusion of Christian Know- 
ledge has published a prayer-book with marginal re- 
ferences. 


illustration. In the last age young ladies used to be 


taught at school to present their mammas with a, 


sampler; if every young lady and young gentleman 
too were required to produce a neat copy of all the 


scripture proofs of our liturgy, it would produce a_ , 
Review”’ truly said that ‘‘no man on earth more 


wonderful extension of scriptural knowledge of the 
soundest kind. 


Another exercise, really invaluable to clergymen | 


especially, isto make a scriptural common-place book. 


This will require the use of two books, one as a day | 


book, another as a ledger. The day book must be 
always at hand as you read the Bible from end to end. 


In this you will write down promiscuously any illus- | 
tration of the divine attributes, faith, justification, types, | 
prophecies, and innumerable other topics, as you, 


please. Then in your ledger you will enter each of 


these under its proper head, which you will also notice | 
A small | 


with the number of the page in the index. 
work of this kind has been published by Chalmers. 


Lastly, attend particularly to the style, dates, and | 


proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
several books of Scripture ; and read the history of the 
different translations. For this purpose Gray’s or 
Percy’s ‘‘Key,’’ Tomline, or Horne’s “‘ Introduc- 
tion,’’ will be serviceable. 


2. WORKS OF COMMENTARY AND 
NOTES. 

We will now consider some of the many valuable 
works which have been written to explain the several 
booke or parts of Scripture respectively. 

First. 


to mention ; sy 
Horne’s ‘‘Introduction,’’ which contains informa- 


tion so varied, that few persons can require more. 
And here I remind my readers that this work con- 
tains further instructions on Theological reading. 


and 


“« Key to the Bible,” by the Society, will be useful | 


for those who have little time for study. 

“<4 Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on the 
Old and New Testament and Apocrypha,” by Pa- 
trick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman.! 

The Commentaries on the Bible by Mant, Scott, 
Clarke, and others, are well known. 

Secondly. On the Old Testament, Gray’s ‘‘ Key” 
ig very valuable. That of Tomline is also useful. 
Bishop Horsley’s Biblical Criticism’? is highly es- 
teemed by the few who know it. A new edition is 
now advertised in a more convenient form. 

Thirdly. On separate portions and subjects of 
Scripture. ; 

On the Pentateuch, Graves’s ‘‘ Lectures’’ display 
much useful learning. 

The ‘Hore Mosaice,’’ by G. S. Faber, 1818, is 
much admired for scriptural learning and truth. 

Warburton’s ‘‘ Divine Legation’’ is one of the stan- 
dard pieces of English literature. 

On the Prophecies generally, read Sir I. Newton 
and Davidson’s ‘‘ Discourses upon Prophecy,’’ also 
Keith. 

On the minor Prophets only, Bishop Newcome and 
George Hutcheson (1675) have written. The first is 


1A Criricat ComMENTARY AND ParAPHRASE ON 
tHe Orp anp New TrEsTaAMENT AND APOCRYPHA, 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman, 


Carey & Hart, Phila., Wiley & Putnam, N. York. 


. ‘The Catechism, the T'wo Sacraments, and 
the Articles would be very useful portions for such | 


On the whole of the Bible it will be enough | 


The ‘‘ Epitome of Horne’s Introduction,” (1 vol.,) 


| 


Onthe historical parts, read ‘‘ History of the Bible,”’ 
and ‘‘History of the Jews.’? Also a most useful 
analysis given at the end of Mant’s Bible. f 

On the whole of the New Testament, Percy’s ‘* Key 
to the New ‘Testament’ is very popular. ‘‘ Para- 
phrase of the New ‘lestament,’’ by Richard Baxter, 
8vo, 1810, is said to be a book ‘‘ of much piety and 
good sense, but very brief.’’ All commentaries will 
naturally be brief, when the author means rather to 
solve than evade difficulties. 

Doddridge’s ‘‘ Family Expositor.’ Every work 
must be valuable by the author of the ‘‘ Rise and 
Progress ;’’ of whom a writer in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 


breathed the atmosphere of heaven. He writes like 
a man of open and honest mind; every page bears 
the stamp of truth.” , 

On the Four Gospels. Campbell’s ‘‘ Four Gospels 
translated’’ is a valuable critical work. Read also 

Elsley’s ‘‘ Annotations on the Four Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles.”’ 

Bishop J. B. Sumner’s ‘‘ Practical Expositions on 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark.”’ 

The English ‘‘ Diatessaron’’ is useful to mark the 
order of events. 

On the Miracles, read Campbell’s work. 

On the Epistles of St. Paul, Paley’s ‘‘ Hore Pau- 
line’’ will never be superseded. ' 

Shuttleworth’s ‘‘ Paraphrase of the Epistles’’ is the 
most concise and generally useful commentary. 

On St. Peter, Leighton’s book is one of the first 
of Scripture classics. 

It will be of no real use to proceed with a list of 
the commentators of each separate book of the Bible; 
because every one who has read half of the works 
already mentioned, must have risen above the rank 
of those I presume to instruct. I must refer to Mr. 
Bickersteth’s ‘‘ Christian Student,’’ which contains 
a classification of the booksellers’ theological cata- 
logues, with remarks. 

On Biblical Antiquities. Many works combine 
entertainment with instruction ; such as 

Jenning’s ‘‘ Jewish Antiquities.’’ 

Lightfoot’s works, chiefly on the same subject. 

Shuckford’s ‘‘ Sacred and profane History con- 
nected.”’ 

Prideaux’s ‘‘Connection of the Old and New 
Testament.’’ 

Harris’s ‘‘ Natural History of the Bible.” 

Burder’s ‘‘ Oriental Customs and Literature.”’ 

Calcott’s ‘‘ Scripture Herbal.”’ 

Townley’s ‘‘ Illustrations of Biblical Literature.” 

Carpenter’s ‘Scripture Natural History, or an 
Account of the Zoology, Botany, and Geology of the 
Bible. 

All of these works are highly valued. Those of 


| Lightfoot, Shuckford, and Prideaux are standard 


classics. The last six, though not less improving, may 
be termed light reading, and give agreeable relief to 
severer studies. 


3. ON DOCTRINE. 


Of the Person and Offices of Christ. Worne re- 
commends ‘‘Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Channing”’ as 
admirably depicting the subtle criticisms of an accom- 
plished Unitarian, in a fine spirit of Christian philoso 
phy. Mr. Bickersteth mentions Gurney’s ‘‘ Biblical 
Notes to confirm the Deity of Christ,’’ as a very solid 
able, and profitable illustration of texts of Scripture, 

On the Offices of the Holy Spirit. Serle’s ‘* Hor 
Solitaria’? exhausts the subject. In his chapter or 
the Trinity, he has availed himself of his_extensive 
classical learning. Heber’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures’ 
are on the Holy Ghost as a comforter. Of Dr. Bur- 
ton’s Sermons, two treat of the sin of blasphem 
against the Holy Ghost, in a very sound and con. 
sistent manncr. ah 

On the Trinity. Serle’s Essay, above mentioned 
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and Horne’s ‘Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity ;”’ 
also sermons and works too obvious to mention. 

On Election and Predestination. There are some 
very fair and reasonable remarks in ‘* Christ our Ex- 
ample.’ Bishop Tomline’s ‘‘ Refutation of Calvin- 
ism,’’ gives all that can be said on one side, and Tho- 
mas Scott’s ‘‘ Remarks on Bishop Tomline’s ‘ Refu- 
tation,’ ’’ on the other. Read the 17th Article of the 
Church, in Burnet. Copleston on ‘‘ Necessity and 
Predestination,’’ alludes to Scott, and terms him the 
most pious and temperate of modern Calvinists, 
though his doctrine of predestination, he says, ‘‘ ap- 
pears to me mistaken and dangerous.” ‘The Rev. 
J. Scott, in the life of his father, shows that he was 
yery cautious of bringing this doctrine before a mixed 
congregation, and once observed of Wilberforce’s 
Book, that it-was not Calvinistic, and so much the 
better, being more suited to the class of persons to 
whom it was addressed. In studying this doctrine, 
we should consider whether authors do not dispute 
about a word, while they agree about the thing. 

On Faith and Justification, read Bishop Barlow’s 
“‘ Two Letters on Justification.’”’ Of this it was said 
by Archdeacon Browne, ‘‘ The subject is treated with 
a degree of closeness of reasoning and logical accu- 
racy, which defies confutation.’’ Also Burnet’s 11th 
Article. 

On Baptism. The sentiments of the writers of 
the first four centuries, are given in Wall’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Infant Baptism.’’ There is also a well known 
treatise on Baptism by Matthew Henry, and nume- 
rous sermons and essays both before and since. Read 
especially Burnet on the 27th Article. 

On the Lord’s Supper. Burnet on the Articles 25, 
26, 28, 29, 30. 


4. READING FOR CONTROVERTISTS. 


First, Against Infidelity. On the evidences of 
Christianity, the following books, some simple, some 
abstruse, comprise answers to every possible objec- 
tion. 

Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,’’ I have al- 
ready mentioned. Almost the whole is easily intel- 
ligible, and many chapters so interesting as to require 
but little effort. It is universally allowed to be one 
of the first argumentative works in the English lan- 
guage. 

Paley’s ‘‘ Hore Pauline,’’ is also considered very 
convincing, as well as one of the best commenta- 
ries on the Bpistles. With this we may class Keith 
on the Prophecies, and the works of Bishops 
Hurd and Newton; as also Campbell on the Mira- 
cles. All of these combine explanation with argu- 
ment. 

Shuttleworth’s ‘‘ Consistency of Revelation’ with 
Human Reason,” I have always considered especially 
valuable, because it meets the very difficulties which 
‘are most likely to occur to men of fair mind, honestly 
open to conviction, With this book I should class, 
First, ‘‘ Graves on the Pentateuch,’’ a very learned 
work, yet easy to understand. Few books should be 
chosen before this; it contains facts and reflections 
which are highly necessary to be known, though very 
unlikely to be found in common authors; and, 

Secondly, ‘* Watson’s Apology for the Bible,’’ of 
which George II. is said to have observed, he did not 
know that the Bible needed any apology, not con- 
sidering that Justin Martyr and others of the early 
Christians used to set forth defences of the Gospel 
under the name of Apologia, which, in Greek, 
means a defence. Watson and Graves wrote in 
answer to the cavils of Paine and other infidels of the 
French Revolution. M'‘Ilvaine’s ‘‘ Lectures on Kyi- 
dences,’’ gives an account of the death of Paine, 
which, if well known, would be the best antidote to 
the poison of his life; it is an intelligible selection 
‘from Paley and others, containing but little original 
matter. 

Of Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,’’ I knew one who said he 
-alwavs doubted till he read it, and never doubted 


” 


after. The reasoning is too deep for many readers, 
yet I would have all give it a trial. I have known 
cases in which it has been comprehended by those 
who had the greatest diffidence in attempting it. 

Gregory’s ‘‘ Letters are much recommended, as 
giving a plain and easy exposiuion of difficulties. 

Sumner’s ‘‘ Evidences,”’ 

Lardner’s ‘‘ Credibility,” 

Gibson’s ‘‘ Pastoral Letters,’’ 

Jenkins’s ‘‘ Reasonableness,”’ and 

Stillingfleet’s ‘* Origines Sacre,”’ are all works of 
authority. : 

Paley and Butler, if well read and digested, nearly 
exhaust the subject. Butler shows that there is no 
reason why we should not believe, and Paley that 
there is much reason why we should. Shuttleworth 
ig the best substitute for Butler. The value of the 
** Analogy’’ cannot be fully appreciated without con- 
sidering the urgency of the times in which it was 
written. Butler observes, ‘‘It comes, I know not 
how, to be taken for granted, that Christianity is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious.” Horace Wal- 
pole said, that Queen Caroline particularly recom- 
mended his father to read it; indeed, it was wanted 
in high life, for Lady Montague, even while she ex- 
presses her alarm at so many young ladies being infi- 
dels, speaks in a way which shows she regarded reli- 
gion as rather useful than true. 

Robert Hall’s sermon on ‘* Modern Infidelity,’’ is 
very celebrated. This is a masterly composition, 
showing enlarged and comprehensive views. 

Secondly, In Controversy with Jews, Bishop Kid- 
der’s ‘‘ Demonstration of the Messiah,’”’ and Thomas 
Scott’?s ‘* Discussion on the principal Question be- 
tween the Jews and Christians,’’ in reply to the Rab- 
bi Crool. Of course all other works on evidences 
will be of much serviee, but Scott’s reply to the Rab- 
bi’s ‘‘ Restoration of Israel’’ teaches us to avail our- 
selves of every advantage which the faith of a Jew- 
ish adversary affords, and ‘‘ discuss every important 
question concerning the Messiah of the Old Testa- 
ment, on the ground of the Old Testament only.”’ 

Thirdly, Against Popery, Finch’s ‘‘ Sketch of the 
Roman Controversy’’ is said to contain a valuable 
collection of documents from many sources. 

Bp. Marsh’s ‘‘ Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome.” 

M‘Ghee’s ‘‘ Truth and Error contrasted.”’ 

Pascal’s ‘* Provincial Letters,’’ affords the most 
witty and keen exposure of the Jesuits. Both for the 
brilliancy of composition, and the influence they 
exerted, these letters hold the highest place in the 
history of literature. 

Besides these, numerous works have been written 
in the form of sermons, and notes of particular con- 
troversies, as well as histories, digests, and replies, 
which a bookseller’s catalogue will point out. 

Fourthly, Against Arianism, read Whittaker’s 
‘History of Arianism;’’ Burnet’s ‘‘ Articles,”’ and 
the works which are recommended on the Trinity. 
This course of reading will apply also 

Fifthly, Against Socinianism; read also J. Ed- 
wards’s ‘‘ Preservative against Socinianism ;’’ Ward- 
law’s ‘* Discourses on the principal Points of the So- 
cinian Controversy ;’’ and Fuller’s ‘‘ Calvinistic and 
Socinian Systems compared.”’ 

Sixthly, Against Dissenters from the Established 
Church. 

The great champion of the Established Church is 
Hooker. His ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’’ hke the writ- 
ings of most men of true genius, is calculated to 
enrich and expand the reader’s views on a variety of 
subjects. But Hooker is too grave a writer for the 
youthful student. Thelwall’s ‘‘ Letters (one duode- 
cimo) on the Church,”’ explain in a clear and familiar 
way, the nature of the Establishment, the excellence 
of our liturgy, and the importance of a national 
church. Boyd on ‘‘ Episcopacy,’’ enters more deeply 
into the origin and authority of our Church. To those 
who have not time to read Mr. Boyd’s larger work; I 

oul nel 0) his ‘‘ Lectures on Epis- 
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copacy,’’ delivered at Cheltenham. Mr. Thelwall 
recommends M'Neile’s ‘‘ Letters on the Church ;”’ 
also the Rev. A. M‘Caul’s three sermons on ‘‘ The 
Divine Commission of the Christian Ministry,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Principles of a Church Establishment.’ ‘T'o 
the general reader, a truly valuable work is ‘‘ Essays 
on the Church,”’ by a layman. This author modestly 
pretends to be only a compiler, who having read all 
the pamphlets for or against the dissenters, which ap- 
peared about the year 1833, endeavoured to bring the 
whole argument within the compass of one small 
volume. Chalmers’s Sermons should also be read ; 
also an article in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvi. 
From Dr. Dwight’s ‘‘ Travels in New England and 
New York,’’ we learn how little the ‘‘ case of Ameri- 
ca’? proves against an establishment; an extract is 
given in ‘‘ Essays on the Church.”’ 


5. THE PRINCIPAL WRITERS ON 
" DIVINITY. 


A mere list of authors will seem of little use; but 
my object is to induce the student to follow some 
method in his selection; to read writers of the same 
period at the same time, in order to learn the peculiar 
character and style of each school, so to speak, of 
divinity. It is useful also to compare the changes in 
theological writing with those of other branches of 
literature. The different styles of composition may 
also be noticed, and more particularly the change 
from the weighty to the wordy style with smooth 
sounds instead of hard sense. 

The following classification of Divines is that 
adopted by the Rey. E. Bickersteth in his ‘* Christian 
Student,” first published in 1829. This is a valuable 
guide in Divinity studies. Of course since its publi- 
cation many works have appeared deserving of notice ; 
and not a few have been rendered available by trans- 
lations, selections, and reprinting. 

The number of voliimes of a serious character read 
by some persons, in the course of a year, is so great 
that if, instead of mere casual recommendation, they 
would be guided by the following lists of writers, they 
might soon gain’a very comprehensive knowledge of 
Theology. 

First. The Fatuers. Dr. Chalmers fairly says, 
“We ought not to cast the Book of Antiquity away 
from us, but give it our most assiduous perusal, while 
at the same time we sit in the exercise of our free and 
independent judgment over its contents.” ‘The writings 
of many of the Fathers are now accessible by means 
of English translations. Still the remembrance of all 
the tales of pale students, dusty folios, and the mid- 
night lamp in monastic cells, which used to be asso- 
ciated with the very names of the Fathers, has not 
quite passed away; and therefore I am not sanguine 
that many will be persuaded even to open one of these 
awe-inspiring volumes, should it fall in their way: nor 
can I be disappointed if some cannot be induced to 
read first and judge afterwards. 

As to another class of persons who do not hesitate 
to avow an utter indifference to the writings of the 
Fathers, I have only to say that to feel no curiosity 
about the compositions of men who were the first and 
foremost of Christian champions in times the most 
critical to the faith, and who have bequeathed to us 
the readiest weapons against the skeptics of our own 
times—to care nothing about Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, Athanasius, Augustine—to feel 
no curiosity about the works of those who, like Jerome 
and Origen, have done much to restore and preserve 
the pure text of Scripture, this certainly betrays a 
feeling hard indeed to reconcile with a due sense of 
our Gospel privileges. ‘‘It is difficult indeed to be 
insensible,’’ says Mr. Conybeare, in his Lectures, ** to 
the beauty, the piety, the devotion, and the spiritual 
feeling which are found in almost every page of the 
Commentary of Augustine.’’ In short, if any person 
doubt that the works of the Fathers have a real appre- 
ciable value, founded rot in the mere curiosities of 
ancient literature, but on good and useful service done, 
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Jet him read the ‘‘ Evidences’ of Paley, and then 
consider, first, whether his leading arguments could be 
maintained without the testimony so largely derived 
from the Fathers; and secondly, whether these argu- 
ments are not indispensable to the defence of Chris- 
tianity upon external evidence. ‘lhe reason I instance 
Paley’s work in preference to any other evidences is, 
that its style and way of reasoning is of a most popular 
kind, and while many other works may confirm those 
who believe, Paley is convincing to those who doubt. 
It is related of the Duke of Wellington, that, on hear- 
ing one of his officers speak lightly of Revelation, he 
asked him, ‘‘ Did you ever read Paley?’’ ‘‘ No.” 
‘Then you are not qualified to give an opinion.’’ 
The translations to which I alluded form the 
‘Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church,’’ published by the Oxford Tract party. 
Already some of the works of St. Augustine, Cyn, 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, Athanasius, and Tertullian 
have appeared. Also in ‘‘The Christian’s Family 
Library’’ there is one volume, entitled ‘* The Chris- 
tian Fathers of the First and Second Century ; their 
Principal Remains at large ; with selections from their 
other Writings.’’ Milner and Mosheim may both be 
consulted for the general character of the Fathers. 
Also Horne’s‘‘ Introduction.’’ Conybeare’s ‘‘ Bamp- 
ton Lectures,’’ above mentioned, contain ‘‘ An Ana-, 
lytical Examination into the character, value, and just 
application of the Writings of the Christian Fathers, 
during the Ante-Nicene Period.’’ Dr. Burton also 
published ‘‘ "Testimonies of the Ante- Nicene Fathers 
to the Divinity of Christ.” 

In the works of N. Lardner (a Socinian writer) we 
have a careful examination of the testimony which the 
fathers have afforded to the Scriptures. Dr. Clarke’s 
“‘Suecession of Sacred Literature,’’ with his ‘‘ Bib- 
liographical Miscellany,’’ and more particularly Caye’s 
‘« Lives offfthe Fathers of the First Four Ages of the 
Church,’’ are books of high authority. 

Secondly. The Scuoormen. At the beginning of 
the Reformation, a monk declared that Greek was 
‘the mother of all beresy,’’ and that as to Hebrew, 
“(it ig certain that all who learn it become instantly 
Jews.’ For this abhorrence of learning we must 
blame the abuse of it by the schoolmen, of whom 
Luther said, ‘‘ they did nothing but propose paradoxes, 
and that their whole art was built on a contempt of 
Scripture.’ The best advice I can offer the general 
reader is conveyed in the words of Leighton, ‘t To 
understand and be mastuw of those trifling disputes that 
prevail in the schools, is an evidence of a very mean 
\nderstanding.”’ Bonaventura, Aquinas, Bradwar- 
dine, Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome, are the names of 
the principal schoolmen; the life and opinions of Wick- 
liffe have been written by Mr. Vaughan. ‘‘ Estius’s 
Sum,’’ says Mr. Bickersteth, ‘is considered to con- 
tain the best account of the Scholastic Divinity.”’ 

Thirdly. The Rerormers. ‘Tindal, Latimer, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Philpot, Bradford, Jewell, Fox, 
Knox, are the writers whose lives and opinions are 
most worthy of attention. A work in twelve volumes, 
by the Religious Tract Society, gives selections from 
their works, as well as from those of Bale, Barnes, 
Becon, Bilney, Borthwick, Clement, Frith, Gilby, 
Lady J. Grey, Hamilton, Hooper, Joye, Lambert, 
Queen Parr, Ponet, Rogers, Sampson, Saunders, 
Taylor, Wickliffe, and Wishart. More matter of the 
game kind will be found in Legh Richmond’s ‘‘ Fathers: 
of the English Church,’ and in Bickersteth’s ‘* Testi- 
mony of the Reformers.”” Mr. Le Bas, Principal of 
the fs. I. College, has written the lives of Cranmer, 
Wickliffe, Jewell, and Laud. The ‘‘ English Mar- 
tyrology,’’ abridged from Foxe, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, a most able writer, forms two small volumes i 
“The Christian’s Family Library.”’ 

Of the Foreign Reformers, Luther, Melancthon, 
Erasmus, Calvin, Zuinglius, Gicolampadius, Martyr, 
Bucer, Beza, Bullinger, are men with whom, either 
by biography (especially D’ A ubigne’s), or extracts, We 
have many opportunities of becoming acquainted, 
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Hooker, whose ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’’ 1s univer- 
sally allowed to be the strongest bulwark of the esta- 
blished church. In this work there is.a wonderful 
weight of words, a most appropriate selection of topics 
and cogent reasoning. ‘This author is usually quoted 
as ‘‘the Judicious Hooker.’’ His hfe, by Isaac 
Walton, is one of the most valuable pieces of biogra- 
phy in our language. He died a. p. 1600. 

Richard Sibbes, died about thirty-five years after 
Hooker. ‘he ‘‘ Bruised Reed,’’ and ‘‘ Soul’s Con- 
flict,’’ are the titles of two of his best works. 

Archbishop Usher, died a. p. 1656. He was called 
by Dr. Johnson ‘‘the great luminary of the Irish 
church.”’? He is famed for having read all the Fathers. 
Mr. Bickersteth mentions Usher’s ‘‘ Answer to ‘the 
Jesuit,’’ as one of the best pieces against Romanism. 
‘Since Mr. Bickersteth’s time, Usher’s ‘‘ Body of Di- 
vinity’’ has been published, in a convenient form, price 
only 12s. His works complete, in a handsome form, 
fill 18 vols., now publishing at 12s. each. A collection 
of Ushey’s letters, and his life, were published by his 
chaplain, Dr. Richard Parr. 

Dr. Hammond, the chaplain of Charles I. in Caris- 
brook Castle, wrote a paraphase of the New Testa- 
ment. Sanderson, also attached to Charles, and, to 
compensate for persecution, elevated to the bishopric 
of Lincoln at the Restoration, wrote ‘‘ Nine Cases of 
Conscience,’’ and *‘ Discourse on the Church.” 

Dr. Mede, accounted the ablest interpreter of ob- 
scure prophecy. 

Jeremy Taylor, a writer of great fertility and depth 
of thought. His defence of episcopacy and the litur- 
gy were muchadmired by Bishop Heber, who thought 
that in imagination and real genius, ‘l'aylor was be- 
fore either Hooker or Barrow. Few writers have 
been more gleaned by modern divines. gBlis life has 
been written by Bonney. 

Bishops Babington, Cowper, Greenham, and An- 
drews lived in this period. 

Fifthly, Vas Nonconrormists, comprising all who 
separated from the liturgy and ceremonies of the 
Church, from the Reformation till modern times. 
On this period, and indeed on every other, “ The 
Christian Student”’ is strongly recommended. 

However deeply rooted may be our hatred of dis- 
sent, we must not carry itso far as to think lightly 
of all the writers of dissenters, or we shall lose some 

of the most valuable theologteal discussions and works 

of practical piety. One anecdote of Lord Burleigh 
deserves to be better known. When some com- 
plained to Lord Burleigh of the liturgy, and said they 
only wished its amendment, he told them to make a 
better ; one class of the complainants formed a new 
one, like that of Geneva; another class altered the 
new one in 600 particulars; a third, quarrelling about 
the alteration, proposed a new model, and a fourth 
dissented from all. 

Dr. Owen, famed for sound learning and judgment. 
His writings are very numerous, and they are of a 
high Calvinistic character. 

Baxter. Read the article on his life and writings 
in the Edinburgh Magazine, 1843. He was chaplain 
to Whalley’s regiment after the battle of Naseby. 
He tried to reconcile Calvinism with Arminianism. 
He wrote 145 treatises, of which four were folios, 
seventy-three quartos, and forty-nine octayos. He 
wrote much in jail, under the foul sentence of Jef- 
feries. 

Charnock, famed for masculine style and original- 
‘iy of thought. Wis ‘* Discourses on Providence’’ 
are considered the best. 

— Dr. Goodwin, a favourite of Cromwell, whom he 
attended on his death-bed. He wrote sermons, expo- 
sitions, and controversial treatises. 

| Howe, nervous and majestic. Robert Hall, said 
Burke, was the best author for earth, and Howe for 
‘heaven. His ‘‘ Living Temple’’ is very celebrated. 
| I would particularly recommend the work, published 
Foss A ocd Bias hearer in All ular aure catiaen 
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. Dr. Bates, fluent, with beautiful similitudes. 
Flayel, fervent, touching the conscience, and moy- 
ing the feelings. ae 
Caryl, officiated with Dr. Owen as_a minister to 


Cromwell. His ‘‘ Commentary on Job’’ is in 12 
vols. 4to. ‘ 
Dr. Manton. See Neal’s ‘‘ Puritans.”’ 


Matthew Pool: the ‘‘ Synopsis Criticorum,’’ in 
5 folios, was his chief work. 

Siathly, Tur Divines or THE RESTORATION AND 
Revonvrion. This era was marked, says Bishop 
Heber in his Life of Taylor, by a school of literature 
and composition, of all others which this country has 
seen, the least favourable to genius, and the most un- 
like that style of thinking and expression which had 
distinguished Jeremy 'l'aylor and his contemporaries. 
What Augustine said of Cicero has been remarked 
of more than one of the following writers, with re- 
ference to their avoiding Scriptural terms, and not 
sufficiently enforcing Christian motives; namely, 
‘«that we cease to be captivated with him, because 
the name of Christ does not occur in him.”’ 

Bishop Burnet. Read his ‘‘ Articles,’’ ‘‘ Refor- 
mation,’’ and ‘‘ Own Times.”’ 

Bishop Reynolds, very terse and full; devotional 
and controversial—a strong Calvinist. 

Archbishop Leighton. His Commentary on St, 
Peter has been already mentioned. 

Bishop Beveridge, very learned in Oriental litera- 
ture. He wrote on the Thirty-nine Articles. His 
‘¢ Private Thoughts’’ are most known, and published 
among the ‘‘ Sacred Classics.”’ 

Archbishop Tillotson. Locke considered Tillotson 
and Chillingworth very remarkable for perspicuity. 
Heber speaks of ‘‘the dull good sense of Tillotson.”’ 
He attended with Dr. Burnet at the execution of Lord 
William Russell. He was accused of Socinianism, 
Dr. Jortin says, because, in making some concessions 
to the Socinians, he had broken through one ancient 
rule of controversy, ‘‘allow not an adversary either 
common sense or common honesty.’’ In answer to 
this charge he republished four of his sermons ‘‘ on 
the Incarnation and Divinity.’’ His»sermons are best 
known. As to the style in which he wrote, read 
‘«Fitzosborne’s Letters’? by Melmoth, who qualifies 
the excessive praise it had long received. 

Isaac Barrow was so deep and copious that Charles 
II. used to call him an unfair preacher, because he 
left nothing to be said after him. His sermons are a 
mine of brilliant thoughts and sterling arguments. 
He was a great mathematician, deemed second only 
to Sir Isaac Newton. His sermon on ‘‘ vain and idle 
talking’ is quoted by Addison, as a specimen of sin- 
cular felicity of expression. 

Stillingfleet: his writings against popery are very 
valuable. The elegance and learning of the ‘‘ Origines 
Sacre’? has made it more popular. His ‘‘ Origines 
Britannice’’ give antiquities of the churches of Bri- 
tain. He had a controversy with Locke, arising from 
certain remarks made in his ‘‘ Defence of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity.’’ 

John Locke wrote ‘‘on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity,’’ and Paraphrases and Notes to several 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Robert South held a controversy with Sherlock on 
the Trinity. His sermons are well known. His style 
Is nervous, with much point and wit. His writings 
are 1n great repute. 

Sherlock (William, named above) wrote against 
the dissenters. Thomas Sherlock, his son, wrote a 
tract well worth reading, called ‘* The Trial of the 
Witnesses of the Resurrection.” 

. = Bishop of the Isle of Man, published 

Heclesiastical Constitutions,’’ of which Lord Chan- 
cellor King said, that ‘‘if the ancient discipline of the 
Church were lost. it might be found in the Isle of 
Man.”’ He wrote also sermons and tracts. 

William Law: his ‘‘ Serious Call to a Religious 
Life’? was considered by Dr. Johnson one of the most 
powerful works of the kind. His ‘‘ Practical Trea- 
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_ Bishop Warburton: his ‘‘ Julian,’’ ‘Alliance of 
Church and State,’’ and ‘‘Divine Legation,’”’ are 
much admired. Read Dr. Johnson’s character of 
Warburton in his ‘‘ Life of Pope.’? It was said that 
Bishop Bull was his master, and Jeremy Taylor his 
favourite divine. 

Bishop Watson answered Paine and Gibbon. His 
“* Apology”’ has been already mentioned. 

Archbishop Secker wrote ‘‘ Sermons and Lectures 
on the Church Catechism.’’ 

Bishop Berkeley fell dead while hearing a sermon, 
written by Dr. Sherlock. He is more known as a 
philosopher than as a divine. 

Bishop Butler, the author of the Sermons and Ana- 
logy already mentioned. 

Secondly, MopERN WRITERS. 

T. H. Horne, author of the ‘‘ Introduction.’’ 

Jonathan Edwards, who wrote on ‘‘ The Will.’’ 

Romaine, author of the most popular book on Faith. 

Milner, author of the ‘‘ Church History.”’ 

Jones, of Nayland, deemed one of the most satis- 
factory writers on the Trinity. 

_ Newton, the history of whose life is universally 
recommended, as also are his letters. 

Scott, the author of the ‘‘ Commentary.”’ 

Robert Hall, one of the finest writers in the En- 
glish language ; clear, candid, and very powerful. 

Bishop Horsley, the author of ‘‘ Biblical Criticism.”’ 

These are the principal writers of the beginning of 
the present century. It does not seem requisite to 
enumerate any later authors. 


ON THE PRAYER BOOK. 


Read first the ‘* History of the Prayer-Book’’ by 
the C. K. Society. This is a small volume, contain- 
ing a useful addition to Church History. 

Shepherd ‘‘on the Common Prayer ;’’ 

Wheatley’s ‘‘ Illustration of Common Prayer ;” 

Nelson’s ‘‘ Companion for the Fasts and Festi- 
vals ;’’ and 

Mant ‘‘ on the Liturgy,’’ are all standard works. 

On ‘‘ The Rubrics and Canons of the Church,” a 
work much recommended, was written in 1753, by 
Thomas Sharp. 

‘**« Lectures and Sermons on the Liturgy’’ have been 
published by Bishop Jebb, 2 vols. 8vo., 1830 ; Thomas 
Rogers, 2 vols. 8vo.; Bishop J. Bird Sumner, 8vo. 
(more particularly on the Fasts and Festivals); Mat- 
thew Hale, 4 vols. 8vo, 1838, a new edition; and 
others. 

Bishop Taylor’s ‘‘ Apology for the Liturgy,’’ He- 
ber considered among the best of Taylor’s Polemical 
Discourses. ; 

Bishop Nicholson’s work on the Catechism has 
been lately republished. 

One of the most compendious and useful books of 
reference, to those who would purchase one only on 
this and most other ecclesiastical matters, is the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Chronology, or An- 
nals of the Church,’’ containing History, the relations 
of the Church to the State; controversies, sects, 
rites, discipline, writers. 

On the Church of England, besides the above, 

Bishop Jewell’s famous ‘‘ Apology for the Church 
of England,’’ written in Latin, and translated by the 
mother of Sir Francis Bacon, is considered to have 
promoted the Reformation more than any other book. 
This, with Hooker’s ‘‘ Polity,’’ Burnet’s ‘‘ Articles,”’ 
and Nicholson ‘‘ On the Book of Common Prayer,” 
are considered unexceptionable expositions of the 
doctrines of the Church of England. 

As to the Sermons, exhortations and addresses to 
the feelings, they are abundantly supplied from our 
pulpits, and by the list of works which I shall pre- 
sently recommend for the closet. For real instruc- 
tion, 

“’The Bampton Lectures,” 

“©The Hulsean Lectures,’’ } 

“©The 100 Sermons of the Sunday Library,’’ by 
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Mant, Sumner, Robert Hall, Chalmers, and others; 

Arnold’s ‘* Sermons at Rugby School ;”’ 

‘* Heber’s Sermons ;’’ 
are all standard works, affording ample scope for 
every choice; so that after the many old writers 
already recommended, I may be spared the invidious 
and very difficult task of specifying what living au- 
thors deserve a preference. 

For general theological reading— 

‘“* The Library of the Fathers ;’’ 

“Anglo-Catholic Theology ;”’ 

‘“The Theological Library ;’’ 

*“'The Englishman’s Library ;’’ 

** The Christian’s Family Library ;”’ 
are series of publications containing valuable reprints 
of old Standard Divinity, with some original compo- 
sition. 

Lastly, as to Pracrican Works, or Books for the 
Closet, Mr. Bickersteth remarks, that ‘‘it would be 
well for authors to consider to what books God has 
given the most influence in producing extensively a 
spirit of religion. If I were to name twelve works in | 
our own language, I should name the following :— 

Adams’s Private Thoughts, 

Alleine’s Alarm, 

Baxter’s Call, 

Saint’s Rest, 

Beyeridge’s Private Thoughts, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 

Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio, / 

Law’s Serious Call, 

Milner’s History of the Church, 

Scott’s Force of Truth, 

Wilberforce’s Practical View. 

I have requested many of my clerical friends to 
mention works of the same kind, and have invariably 
found most of their favourite authors in this list. 

Bunyan, Doddridge, and Wilberforce are most true 
to nature. Of Doddridge a late edition has a valua- 
ble essay by John Forster. 

Horne’s ‘‘ Introduction,’’ Bickersteth’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Student,’’ and Messrs. Longman’s ‘ Classified 
Catalogue,”’ will render any further assistance that 
the Biblical student can require. 


ON THE STUDY OF POETRY.—CRITI- 
CISM.—TASTE. 


“« Jounson’s Lives of the Poets’’ will be a hand- 
book or guide to the poets.! 

Of Chaucer few read more than one or two tales 
as a specimen.? 

Spenser3 will improve taste—an author whom 
men of deep poetic feeling fondly read, and others 
distantly admire. . 

Shakspeare no one should every cease reading : 
begin with the tragedies. 

Cowley, Waller, Philips, Parnell, Rowe, Prior, 
Gay, Green, Tickell, Somerville, Swift, Collins, 
Dyer, Churchill, Akenside, Lyttleton, Armstrong, 
J. Warton, T'. Warton, Mason, Beattie, are authors 
of whom those of limited opportunities may be con- 
tented to read such parts only as Johnson or other 
critics point out.4 


1 Jounson’s Lives or THE Ports, 2 vols, Phila. 

2 Cyaucer’s Works, a new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
E. Moxon, London. 

3 Spenser’s Works, a beautiful edition, in 5 vols. 
8vo. Little & Brown, Boston. , 
4 Tue Bririsn Ports, complete, edited by Robert 
Walsh, 50 vols. 18mo. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Tue Ports and Porrry or Enexanp, of the 19th 
Century, with selections from 75 Poets, and biogra- 
phical notices, by Rufus W. Griswold, 1 vol. 8vo, 
with seven beautiful illustrations, price $3.50. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. 

Tur Porrs anp Porrry or America, with bio- 

j j , Griswold, beautifully 
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Of Milton, to read ‘* Paradise Lost’’ is the duty | viations. 


of all—the pleasure of a few. Fuseli thought the 
second book the grandesteffort of the human mind. 
All the minor works are better known than ‘‘ Para- 
dise Regained.” ; 

Of Dryden, ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast’’ is one of the 
most popular lyric odes. His ‘‘ Fables,’’ ‘‘ Annus 
Mirabilis’’ and ‘‘ Translation of Virgil’’ are the most 
celebrated. Dryden is considered to evince more 
strength and real poetry with less smoothness than 
Pope. Bolingbroke admired his prose writing. Mack- 
intosh thought ‘‘ The Cock and the Fox’’ Dryden’s 
best poem. 

Of Addison, read the ‘‘ Cato’? and Psalm xxiii. 

Of Pope, the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock’’ is the best of 
all heroi-comical poems; ‘‘ Eloisa to Abelard”’ is the 
most immoral and impious poem ever sanctioned ; 
most unworthy of the author of the ‘‘ Messiah,’” which 
should be learned by heart and compared with Isaiah 
and Virgil. The ‘‘ Essay on Criticism’’ and ‘‘ Dun- 
ciad’’ show that Pope could write as strong lines as 
any writer. Of the ‘‘ Essay on Man”’ the argument 
was written by Bolingbroke, and versified by Pope. 

Of Thomson, all admire the sensibility and natural 
beauty of ‘‘The Seasons.’’ He had not the art of 

iving effect with a few touches. His ‘‘ Castle of In- 
dolonce”’ shows more genius, though less known. 

Of Shenstone, Gray said, ‘‘ He goes hopping along 
his own gravel walk, and never deviates from the 
beaten track, for fear of being lost.” ‘‘ The School- 
mistress’’ is one of the best imitations of Spenser. 

Of Young, ‘‘ The Night Thoughts’ hold a high 
place among devotional poetry. Most of the literary 
world read part, few read all: which, indeed, may 
almost be said of Milton, for reasons given in John- 
son’s ‘‘ Life of Milton.”’ 

Of Gray, the ‘‘ Elegy’’ and ‘‘ Ode to Eton Col- 
lege,’ are best known. Of the rest of his odes, Sir 
J. Mackintosh truly said, ‘‘ They are most pleasing 
to the artist who looks to structure.’’? And again, 
‘« To those who are capable of that intense applica- 
tion, which the higher order of poetry requires, and 
which poetical sympathy always produces, there is no 
obscurity.” 

Of Goldsmith, ‘‘ The Deserted Village,’’ next to 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,”’ is the most popular piece of English 
poetry. The other poems are much read. 

Of Johnson, ‘‘London,’’ and ‘‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’’ much admired by Byron, every 
scholar should compare with the third and tenth satires 
of Juvenal. His prologue, spoken by Garrick in 1747, 
is very good. 

Of Cowper, ‘‘ The Task’’ is considered the master- 
piece. All his poems are much read, especially Alex- 
ander Selkirk, John Gilpin, and all the smaller 
pieces. Cowper, like Euripides, was remarkable for 
reconciling poetical sentiment with the language of 
common life. He may be considered the first of the 
school of Wordsworth. His letters are equal to any. 
Few poets have had more readers than Cowper. The 
public say of poetry as cottagers of religious tracts, 
“© We like something with a tale in it.”’ 

Of later writers Wordsworth is admired by all his 
brother poets. See Coleridge’s ‘‘ Biographia Litera- 
ria.’ Read ‘‘ The Excursion.’’ Crabbe's ‘‘ Phebe 
Dawson’’ was read to Fox on his death-bed. Of the 
“« Borough’? Mackintosh said, what Pitt observed of 
Sir W. Scott’s ‘‘ Minstrel,’’ ‘‘I acknowledge his 
unparalleled power of painting.”’ ; 

Of Coleridge, Scott said, translation was his forte. 
He translated Wallenstein from manuscript, and 
Schiller adopted and printed some of Coleridge’s de- 


illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, price $3. 
Philadelphia. 

Tur Porrs anp Porrry oF Evrors, with notices 
of the authors and translations from the Anglo-Saxon, 
Dutch, Italian, Icelandic, German, Spanish, Swed- 
ish, French, Portuguese, &c., with a history of their 
literature from the earliest times, by Henry W. Long- 
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The ‘« Ancient Mariner,’’ composed during 
an evening walk with Wordsworth, as well as his 
‘« Christabel,”” are very celebrated. Mackintosh said 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ talents were below his understanding ; 
he had never matured his ideas, so as to express them 
with clearness and order.’’ In other words, Coleridge, 
like Shelley and others of the same school, often failed 
in the single step which would have attained to the 
sublime, and therefore their writings seem to remain 
in the regions of the ridiculous. Burns, Byron, 
Moore, Southey, Sir W. Scott, Rogers, L. BE. L. 
(Letitia Blizabeth Landon), Heber, Milman, Keats, 
Shelley, James Montgomery, are names which I need 
only mention. ‘I'he reader may easily learn the 
names of the best pieces of each; and when he thinks 
he knows their several styles, then he may read with 
interest the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,’’ and try how 
many of the supposed authors he can identify. Alfred 
Tennyson is the poet of the present day. 

On Taste-—Read Burke ‘‘On the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” Alison ‘‘On Taste,” the principles of 
which were espoused by Stewart and Jeffrey; but 
see Burns’ Letters (Lett. CC.). Read the critical 
articles in the Edinburgh and Quarterly.! Hallam 
recommends the papers in Blackwood on Spenser, by 
Professor Wilson.2 Read Coleridge’s criticism of 
Wordsworth in his ‘‘Biographia Literaria.’” The 
reviews of Wordsworth. Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Poets ;’’ his criticism of Gray is termed by Mackin- 
tosh ‘‘a monstrous example of critical injustice ;’’ he 
adds, ‘the was unjust to Prior, because he had no 
feeling of the lively and the graceful.’’ Sir Jamesjustly 
maintained that ‘‘ there is a poetical sensibility which, 
in the progress of the mind, becomes as distinct a 
power, as a musical ear or a picturesque eye,’” which 
sensibility Johnson had not. The author of Rasselas 
certainly hada talent for poetry, and so Sir James him- 
self was ‘‘ not wanting in imagery,’’ said Robert Hall, 
‘“but it was acquired and imported, not native to his 
mind.’’ The essay in Blackwood on Burns’s poetry, by 
Carlyle, was strongly recommended by Mrs. Hemans. 
Read also the papers on Milton in the Spectator. 
Lastly, study attentively poems of different degrees of 
merit; compare odes, blank verse, the different 
measures of Popeand Spenser, Scott, and others, and 
consider which are best suited to the English language, 
what poet excels in each; then confirm or correct 
your own opinions by those of reputed critics. I have 
also known much improvement conveyed by a few 
hours’ reading with a tutor of good taste. Coleridge, 
high as were his natural endowments, ascribed much 
of bis proficiency to school lessons in criticism from 
Dr. Bowyer at Christ’s Hospital. 


Since the method of studying all subjects is nearly 
the same, I may now conclude with works on Natural 
Philosophy, and Common-place Books. 

erschel’s ‘‘ Preliminary Discourse,’’ Paley’s 
‘* Natural Theology,”’ and the Bridgewater Treatises, 
will each and all tend to a general knowledge of 
science. Lardner’s treatises will teach Astronomy, 
Mechanics, Hydraulics and Hydrostatics, Prewmatres 
and Optics.2 Mrs, Somerville’s ‘* Connection of the 
Physical Sciences,’’ was written to render science 
accessible to her countrywomen. Arnot’s ‘‘ Physies’’S 


1 Crintcan ARTICLES IN: THE EpInsuRGH AND 
QuarterLy Reviews ann Brackwoon’s Maga- 
ziNz. A selection of all the most valuable papers in 
the above, from the commencement to the present 
time, has been Made and published by Carey & Hart 
in the Modern British Essayists. Amongst authors 
whose works will be found in the series, are 


Macaulay, Mackintosh, Milman, 
Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Heber, 

Sir W. Scott, Hallam, Prof. Wilson, 
A. Alison, Lockhart, Gifford, 
Talfourd, Stephens, &c. &e. 


2 THE Noctes Amprostana oF Buackwoop. 4 vols. 
price $4.50. d Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
3 LARDNER’S Astronomy. lvol. Arnor’s Puvestce. 
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is simple and instructive. On Botany, Mrs. Horry’s 
**Opuscule for Beginners of all Ages,’’ removes very 
many of the old difficulties ; the object being to teach 
the principles of the science in the most common 
words. On Chemistry, ‘‘ Chemistry no Mystery,” 
by Scoffern, with one of Palmer’s chemical chests, 
&c., will furnish implements for a few shillings, and 
thus you may teach yourself all necessary experiments 
in a few evenings. The works of Brande, Donovan, 
and Graham! may then, and not till then, be useful. 
Lardner on the ‘‘Steam-Engine,’’? Brewster on 
**Magnetism,’’ Phillips on ‘‘ Geology,’’ and other 
treatises, simple or technical, elementary or abstruse, 
will be found in Messrs. Longman’s ‘‘ Classified 
Catalogue.’’ Indeed every part of science has of 
late been treated in a way easy and intelligible to 
**men, women, and children.’’ 

Lastly, keep a Common-place Book. Procure 
‘* The improved Common-place Book on the plan of 
Locke.’’ The preface contains instructions. This 
Common-place Book, I would advise students to use 
as a day-book, and to keep a common ruled book of 
300 or 400 pages asa ledger. The day-book should 
contain an analysis of every book that is read, to aid 
the natural defects of memory, not to supersede it; 
that is, we should enter time, place, and persons, and 
little facts, when, and only when, we can trust our 
memory with the chief part of the narrative. 
entry should resemble the summary we find in books. 


1 Granam’s Cuemistry. 1 vol. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Encyctorpia or Cuemistry, by Booth & 
Boyé, now in course of publication. Several Nos. 
have already appeared—to be completed in twenty 
Nos. at 25 cts. each. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

2 LARDNER ON THE STEAM-Enerne. 1 vol. $1.50. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
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We may also enter original thoughts in order as they 
arise. ‘hen the ledger should be a book of topics in 
which every subject of interest may have a page or 
two assigned it, for the purpose of classifying the con- 
tents of the Common-place or Day Book. To show 
the advantage of this, I will copy from my own book 
one of the pages in which I have Jong stored up any 
casual notice and recommendation of authors to deter- 
mine my choice of reading. 


‘* Authors recommended and characterized 


_ “Read ‘ Collingwood’s letter on Trafalgar,’ ep. 2. 
@. e. Common-place Book, page 2), and Hutchinson 
‘On Alexandria,’ cp.8. Burke's opinion of Montes- 
quieu, cp. 14, and of Voltaire, of Murphy’s Transla- 
tion and ‘ Ossian,’ cp. 14. The prose of Dryden, 
Shaftesbury, and Hooker characterised, cp. 27. What 
Neibuhr and what Pitt considered the desiderata of 


literature, cp. 175. Gent. Mag. for 1747, about 


Hogzeus. Miss Austin’s ‘ Prideand Prejudice,’ Scott 
thought unequalled, cp. 31. Adolphus’s Letters to 
Heber. ‘New Monthly’ for 1822, about National 


Gallery. ‘On Indiaand Hindoos,’ read Ward’s book. 
Swift’s letters better than Pope’s, cp. 150. Read 
Cowper’s letters, Mackintosh’s opinion of Hume’s 
History, cp. 38. Edinb. No. XLI. 2d article by 
Mackintosh. Canning’s eulogy of Chalmers’s ‘ Ser- 
mons,’ cp. 257. Gray’s opinion of Froissart ; which 
was admired by Hemans, as also Paul and Virginia, 
cp. 54.’ 


I have now said as much as can be useful, and per- 
haps more, and shall conclude with observing that, 
however imperfect this little work may be, any young 
person of ordinary understanding who will follow the 
advice it contains for one or two hours a day, will Soon 
acquire such habits of reflection and general know- 
ledge as will greatly increase the pleasure both of his 
solitary and his social hours. 


THE END. 
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tion of being the finest wit and smartest divine of the age. 
That celebrated journal made reviewing more respectable 
than authorship. It was started at a time when the de- 
generacy of literature demanded a radical reform, and a 
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REMARKS. 


In the Biblical Repertory for October, 1850, has been published a 
Review of the last Convention Sermon delivered before the Congre- 
gational Ministers of Massachusetts. Some admirers of this Review 
have published the remark, that no one can mistake “the hand ” 
that is in it, and have fitly characterized its author as “one of the 
most accomplished Reviewers in the country.” As it is said to have 
emanated from a well-known theological instructor; as it suggests 
some grave questions of rhetoric; and as it illustrates various evils 
incident to anonymous criticism, it seems cntitled to a dispassionate 
regard. There is no need, however, of canvassing all the principles, 
right and wrong, which are advanc ed in the Review, nor of com- 
menting on all the wrong impressions which it makes, with regard to 
the sermon. We shall content ourselves with noticing a few, as spe- 
cimens of the many mis-statements into which the critic has inad- 
vertently lapsed. 

It is a familiar fact, and one of great practical importance, that 
there are two generic modes of representing the same sy stem of re- 
ligious truth; the one mode suited to the se ientifie treatise, the other 
to the popular discourse, hymn book, liturgy. They differ not in 
language alone, but in several, and especially the following particu- 
lars : first, in the images and illustrations with which the same truth 
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is connected; Reinhard’s Dogmatie System, for instance, not admit- 
ting the fervid imagery which glows in his eloquent discourses; sec- 
ondly, in the proportions which the same truths bear to each other: 
Van Mastricht’s scientific treatise, for example, giving less prominence 
to some, and more to other doctrines, than would be given to them 
in the earnest sermons of Krummacher; thirdly, in the arrangement 
of the same truths; Turretin’s arrangement not being adapted to the 
ever varying wants of men, women, and children; fourthly, in the 
mode of commending the same truth to popular favor; a treatise of 
Ralph Cudworth, depending on nice distinctions and scholastic proofs, 
but a practical sermon of John Bunyan, depending on a bold out- 
lime and the selection of a few prominent features which win the 
heart at once; fifthly, in the words, and collocations of words used for 
expressing the same class of ideas; the truths in Ridgeley’s Body of 
Divinity not being clothed in the language proper for an impassioned 
exhortation, or for popular psalmody. ‘The design of the sermon 
under review is, to develop some practical lessons suggested by this 
plain distinction between these two modes of exhibiting one and the 
same doctrine. 

One of these lessons is, the necessity of the preacher's enlivening 
a single abstract doctrine by concrete exhibitions of it; as, for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of eternal punishment, or of the general judg- 
ment, or of the resurrection, by images of the fire, darkness, worm, 
gnashing teeth, throne, open books, palm branch, white robe, ete. ete.? 
Another of these lessons is, the importance of inferring certain great 
doctrines from their congeniality with constitutional or pious feeling, 
and of ennobling the manifestation of this feeling by the clear state- 
ment of those doctrines.? The expressions of feeling are premises 
from which the intellect must deduce important corollaries; while it 
must not foree upon these expressions the meaning which might be 
derived from a rigid analysis of them, but, making allowance for 
their unguarded terms, must penetrate into their substantial import, 
So far from its being a design of the sermon to deny that “truth ig 
in order to holiness,” as a reader of the Review would infer, a de- 
sign of the sermon is rather to show that “ every doctrine which 
[the intellect discovers in the Bible or in nature ] is in reality practi- 
cal, calling forth some emotion, and this emotion animating the sensi- 
tive nature which is not diseased, deepening its love of knowledge, 


' Bib. Sac. pp. 540-542. Throughout this article reference is made to the 
edition of the sermon in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1850. 
2 Bib. Sac. pp. 542-546. 
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elevating and widening the religious system which is to satisfy it. 
Every new article of the good man’s belief elicits love or hatred, and 
this love or hatred so modifies the train and phasis of his meditations 
as to augment and improve the volume of his heart’s theology.” 

Instead of its being a tendency of the sermon to discountenance 
logical studies, one object of it is to show that “we lose our civili- 
zation so far forth as we depreciate a philosophy truly so called ;” 
and “our faith becomes a wild or weak sentimentalism, if we des- 
pise logic,” p. 543. Instead of the sermon’s being adapted, as the 
Review implies, p. 660, to represent ‘diversities of doctrinal propo- 
sitions as matters of small moment, and make light of all differences 
which do not affect the fundamentals of the Gospel, it reiterates the 
idea in various forms, that the “metaphysical refinements of creeds 
are useful,” that “our spiritual oneness, completeness, progress, re- 
quire” us to “define, distinguish, infer, arrange our inferences in a 
system,” and that although “there is an identity in the essence of 
many systems which are run in scientific or aesthetic moulds unlike 
each other,” yet even some of these unessential differences are more 
important, others less so, than they seem. Hence is inferred the 
duty “to argue more for the broad central principles, and to wrangle 
less for the side, the party aspects of truth,” and to guard against 
what Dr. Hodge calls “a denunciatory or censorious spirit,” which 
“blinds the mind to moral distinctions, and prevents the discernment 
between matters unessential and those vitally important.”? 

Many pious men are distressed by the apparent contradictions in 
our best religious literature, and for their sake another practical les- 
son developed in the discourse is, the importance of exhibiting the 
mutual consistency between all the expressions of right feeling. The 
discrepancies so often lamented are not fundamental but superficial, 
and are easily harmonized by exposing the one self-consistent princi- 
ple which lies at their basis.? The assertions, for example, that God 
repents of having made our race and that he never repents, although 
contradictory in themselves, are not so in their fit connections ; for 
they refer not to the same specific truth, but to different truths, both 
of which, however, may be reduced to the same ultimate principle, 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 543. 

2 See Hodge on Rom. 14: 1-23, also Bib. Sac. pp. 543, 559-561. It may be 
stated here, once for all, that whenever quotations are made in this article from 
the Review, or from the sermon, the writer has introduced his own italics, for the 
purpose of making this article the more definite. 

3 Bib. Sac. pp. 546—550. 
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that the changeless God is disposed to punish sin. So the assertions 
God is a rock and God is a Spirit, are contradictory if interpreted as 
divines often interpret language, by its letter, but they are not con- 
tradictory if interpreted as divines ought to interpret language, by its 
intent; for they relate not to the same specific idea, but to different 
ideas, both of which, however, may be reduced to the same ultimate 
principle, that the immaterial Divinity is a strong and sure support 
of his people. 

Numerous and serious errors arise from understanding figurative 
expressions as if they were literal, and from transferring prosaic, 
vapid formulas, into sacred songs, fervent prayers, pathetic appeals. 
For this cause another practical lesson developed in the sermon is, 
the importance of keeping in their appropriate sphere the two modes 
of expressing truth, and the importance of appreciating the evil which 
results from unduly intermingling them.’ Much of this evil finds its 
way into the religious character of men. Every controversial essay 
exposes it. Every day we see that the careless intermixture of the 
two forms of truth “confuses the soul,” raises feuds in the “ church,” 
encourages “ logomachy,” “makes men uneasy with themselves and 
therefore acrimonious against each other,” causes them to “ sink their 
controversy into a contention and their dispute into a quarrel,” ete. 
Often “the massive speculations of the metaphysician sink down into 
his expressions of feeling and make him appear cold hearted, while 
the enthusiasm of the impulsive divine ascends and effervesces into 
his reasonings, and causes him both to appear and to be, what our 
Saxon idiom so reprovingly styles him, hot-headed.” Sermon, p. 553. 
We have no right to press our dogmas so far as to check the natural 
tendency of men to use language which, if interpreted according to 
the letter, is not correct. We must allow them to say that the sun 
rises and the fire is hot. An eminent and excellent divine once com- 
menced an epistle to a friend with the exhortation not to pray for 
power to do right, because all men have this power but are merely 
disinclined to use it; and he closed the letter with an affectionate pe- 
tition that his friend might be enabled to discharge his duty in this 
respect. The feelings will express themselves in words which the 
intellect left to itself would never have devised. We must do justice 
to these feelings. Let them have free play. This, however, is no 
excuse for inferring from the language of emotion, that the idea de- 
noted by the literal interpretation of that language is the truth. If 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 550—558. 
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so, the Romanists have gained their controversy and Galileo was 
rightly proscribed. We must not build a fortress of polemic theology 
on a mere flower of rhetoric; if so, we do not consolidate the fortress, 
and we crush the juices out of the flower. How much of theological 
mysticism has resulted from regarding the stanza of Cowley, that 
with God 


* Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now does always last,” 


as if it were a scientific formula, not less exact than poetical? How 
much of ethical error has arisen from interpreting the fervid exhor- 
tation, that impenitent sinners should pray for grace to put forth their 
first holy choice, as if this exhortation were designed to imply that 
they may pray without holiness for aid in performing their first right 
act. Rigidly explained, the phrase must have this meaning, but was 
it intended for a logical or a popular phrase? And is it not often 
understood, in the sense which 7s not indeed, but which nevertheless 
ought always to be designed, as a stimulus to immediate repentance, 
a stimulus applied so vehemently that the solecism of the words is 
overlooked. 

Other practical. lessons suggested in the discourse are, the impor- 
tance of making our sermons less dull and stiff, by making them less 
abstract ; the importance of rendering our theological treatises less am- 
biguous by writing them in a style less in need of qualification; the 
importance of a larger charity toward good men, and of a deeper rev- 
erence for the one system of inspired truth which unites in its main- 
tenance so many classes of devotees. 

But the Reviewer seems not to have noticed the true practical 
aims of the sermon. Ie was led, perhaps, into his misapprehensions 
of it by its title. This title is distinctly affirmed to have been chosen 
“for want of a better,”? not because it is all that could be wished. 
Let us then state some of the reasons which may justify it. 

First, it is less cumbrous than any other which would he equally 
expressive of the author’s meaning. The title might have been, 
The form of theology suggested by and best suited to the calm pro- 
cesses of the intellect, and the form of theology suggested by and best 
fitted to awaken and then to gratify the right feelings. Or it might 
have been, Theology in the form prompted by the reasoning powers . 
and best adapted to speculation, and theology in the form prompted 
by the sensibilities and suited to excite and then satisfy emotion. 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 534. 
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But the title actually selected is, The Theology of the Intellect and 
that of the Feelings. This need not be misunderstood, for it is ex- 
pressly defined as not denoting two #inds of truth essentially unlike, 
but as denoting two dissimilar modes of representing one and the same 
truth. A brief Proposition, when definitely explained, is allowed as 
a convenience to all preachers. 

Secondly, the title was selected as a deferential and a charitable one. 
It was designed to mitigate prejudices, by conceding somewhat to them. 
The representations which are classified under the theology of feeling 
are often sanctioned as “ the true theology,” by the men who delight 
most in employing them. What the sermon would characterize as 
images, illustrations and intense expressions, these men eall doctrines. 
It is a doctrine, for instance, that the bread is Christ’s body; that men 
are regenerated in baptism; that the sins of a man are forgiven by 
God if a minister forgive them; that moral inability is not a mere 
desperate unwillingness, but a literal powerlessness; that guilt is as 
literally imputed to the innocent as innocence is imputed to them, 
and that innocence is as literally imputed to the sinful as sin is im- 
puted to them. In like manner the conceptions most obviously de- 
noted by such terms as eternal generation and procession, are often said 
by the men who are most fond of using these terms, to be necessary 
parts of “the correct theology.” In deference to this frequent usage, 
these conceptions may be named “ the theology of the heart.” We 
call one system of theology “rational” or “liberal,” simply because 
it is called so by its advocates; much more then may we designate 
by the phrase “ emotive theology,” those representations which are 
so tenaciously defended by multitudes as the truth fitted both for the 
feeling and the judgment. It appears less invidious to designate 
them by some such phrase, than to stigmatize them as merely ficu- 
rative or poetical modes of statement. The sermon repeatedly 
declares, that there is a depth of significancy in some of these repre- 
sentations, which cannot be adequately expressed by the words 
figurative, imaginative and poetical, for these words have often an 
import too superficial; that the language of the emotions, even when 
dis-sonant from the accurate statements of truth, has yet a meaning 
which is perfectly correct, but is “ more profound than can be pressed 
home upon the heart by any exact definitions.” It affirms, that even 
when Dr. Jonathan Edwards, and Andrew Fuller, and Dr. Day call 
our “moral inability” a figurative term, they use the word figurative 
in a sense which needs to be explained, or it will be misunderstood. 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 537, 538, 549, 567. See also note B. to the second pamphlet 
edition of the sermon. 
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Therefore, one design of the discourse is to show the dignity and 
importance of those subjective conceptions which, although not con- 
formed to the literal verity, are yet, like all vivid conceptions, attended 
with a momentary belief in their conformity to it, and which enliven 
our more accurate ideas of it, and which, being supposed by many to 
be logically correct, may be honored with a more respectful name 
than mere fancies or metaphorical representations. 

A third reason for the title is, that it is conformed to the analogy of 
language. As a substance, though distinguishable, is yet inseparable 
from its form, the name of the substance is often applied to the form. 
We speak of a syllogistic and of a popular argument, when we mean 
merely two different ways of expressing the very same argument. 
We speak of the language of eloquence and of logic, of the imagi- 
nation and the passions, when we refer to the same identical language 
in different arrangements. We allude to the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Jehovah of the New, without implying that there 
are two different Gods, but implying only that there are two different 
manifestations of God. The Sabellians, in order to avoid Tritheism, 
speak of God the Father, and God the Son, and God the Spirit, as 
one God in three modes of development; but, according to the Re- 
viewer’s way of interpreting the title of this sermon, the Sabellians 
may be fairly charged with being Tritheists, and believing in three 
different Supreme Beings. Diverse names are often applied to dis- 
similar forms or states of the same essence; as to one material sub- 
stance when it is exhibited in dissimilar shapes ; to the soul itself in 
different modes of its activity. ‘The same ideas and even words, as 
they are presented in differing combinations, are denominated elo- 
quence, poetry, or prose. Men distinguish between a doctrinal and 
@ practical sermon, a didactic and a controversial theology, between 
the theology of one master and that of another,” between the theology 
of Paul and that of John, when they fully admit and intend only to 
declare by these phrases, that exactly the same truths are presented 
in diverse styles for different ends. Why then may we not distin- 
guish between an intellectual and an emotive theology, when we ex- 
pressly affirm that each differs from the other in form rather than in 


1 Bib. Sae. pp. 540, 549, 

2 Prof. Tholuck has said that the theology of Pres. Edwards and the theology 
of Hegel, on the subject of the will, are the same; of course he could not mean 
the same in form. Dr. Channing has said that the theology of Dr. Hopkins and 
the theology of Fenelon, on the subject of disinterested benevolence, are the same ; 
of course he could not mean the same in style and contour. 
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essence? If we may speak of a belief or conviction of the head as 
distinct from a belief or conviction of, i. e. prompted by the heart, 
when we mean essentially one and the same mental belief or con- 
viction, why may we not speak of a theology of the head as distinct 
from a theology of, i. e. prompted by the heart, when we mean the 
same theology in essence? ‘This appellation is by no means unusual, 
even in familiar converse. And for the Biblical Repertory to distort 
the title of the sermon into an affirmation of “two theologies” (a 
phrase never used in the discourse) substantially opposite to each 
other, is as marked a violation of the rules of speech, as it would be 
to represent the eloquence of the outward manner, of the reasoning 
process, of the passionate address, of the direct exhortation, as four 
radically different “eloquences.” But this remark anticipates one 
class of the misapprehensions developed in the Review. 

1. The Repertory mis-states the very object of the discourse. It 
describes the sermon as advocating not two different forms but two 
essentially antagonistic “kinds of theology,” two opposing sets of 
“doctrine,” both equally correct. It recognizes no difference between 
an image or symbol, and a truth. As many of its reasonings are di- 
rected against the wrong subject, they spend themselves like arrows 
aimed at the wrong target. It is needless to refute them, after they 
have been shown to result from a misunderstanding of the theme. 

The Review mis-states the object of the discourse, first, by omitting 
the formal definition of its title. In introducing the subject, after 
having stated that “when preachers aim to rouse the sympathies of a 
populace, they often give a brighter coloring or a bolder prominence 
to some lineaments of a doctrine than can be given to them in a well 
compacted science,” the discourse proceeds, “There are two forms of 
theology of which the two passages in my text are selected as indi- 
vidual specimens, the one declaring that God never repents, the other 
that he does repent. For want of a better name these two forms may 
be termed the theology of the intellect and the theology of feeling. 
Sometimes, indeed, both the mind and the heart are suited by the 
same modes of thought, but often they require dissimilar methods.”? 
And immediately afterwards, lest this should be misunderstood, the 
subject is thus reiinnounced: “ What then are some of the differences 
between these two kinds of REPRESENTATION ?” Now, against the 
canons of fair criticism, the entire paragraphs containing this formal 
definition are omitted by the Reviewer. The true intent of the dis- 
course is thus in a degree hidden from his readers. This definition 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 534, 
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given in form at the outset, adds an emphasis to many subsequent 
phrases which our critic has either kept,entirely out of view, or the 
meaning of which he has in some degree concealed by his one capital 
omission. No reader of the sermon needs to doubt, that the theology 
of feeling is “the form of belief which is suggested by and adapted to 
the wants of the well trained heart ;”? contains the ‘literal truth pre- 
sented in appropriate images ;’ allows ‘discordant representations of 
the one self-consistent principle 7 sanctions “an interchange of styles 
all unfolding the same idea ;” includes “forms of language which 
circumscribe a substance of doctrine, a substance which fashioned as it 
may be, the intellect grasps and holds fast; a substance which arrests 
the more attention and prolongs the deeper interest by the figures 
which bound it.” With the preceding definition the whole tenor of 
the discourse shows its object to be, the delineation of “owr mode of 
shaping and coloring the doctrines of theology,” and these doctrines 
are “those cardinal truths which the Bible has lifted up and turned 
over in so many different lights as to make them [the truths] the 
more conspicuous by their very alternations of figure and hue.” Ac- 
cordingly, the discourse delineates the one doctrine of Future Pun- 
ishment and the “symbols” by which it is illustrated; the one doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, and the “pictures” by which it is enliven- 
ed; the one doctrine of the General Judgment and the poetical con- 
ceptions which vivify it? the one doctrine of Regeneration “revealed 
in dissimilar forms ;” the one doctrine of man’s unwillingness to re- 
pent, expressed in ‘phrases which disagree with each other Mall 
these “symbols,” “pictures,” “poetical conceptions ” and illustrative 
images not being distinct doctrines but only distinct modes of repre- 
senting the same doctrine, not belonging to theology as used for 
speculation but belonging to theology as employed for impression. 
Throughout the sermon the distinction is between the “ intellectual 
statements of doctrine,” and the more “ impressive representations of it,” 
i. e. of the same doctrine; and it is declared in apology for even the 
anthropopathical style, that “into more susceptible natures than ours 
the literal verities of God will penetrate far deeper than even when 
shaped in their most pungent forms, they [i. e. the literal verities | will 
penetrate into our obdurate hearts.” But notwithstanding all these va- 
rious and wearisome repetitions of the same idea, the Reviewer makes 
the impression that the sermon really advocates “two conflicting 


theologies,” which are unlike in substance as well as in style ; two 
pd ALB CRD 1 er ated 
1 Bib. Sac. p. 535. 2 Thid. pp. 555, 560, 
8 Ibid. pp. 540-542. 4 Ibid. p. 547. 
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antagonistic “doctrines” pertaining to the sinful nature, the atone- 
ment, ete. He has made this impression, partly by omitting the 
author’s essential definition of his theme. Is it not a rule of contro- 
versy, that a writer’s formal definitions shall be formally quoted by 
his antagonist? Does not the sermon state that its title is selected 
“for want of a better,’ and does not this imply that the title may be 
perverted, unless it be defined? Why, then, does the critic fail to 
apprize his readers that the title has been defined, and why does he 
thus make it easy to misrepresent the entire scope of the sermon? 
We wish to be distinctly understood. The “accomplished Reviewer,” 
of whom his admirers say that no one can mistake “Ais hand” in 
these criticisms, is by no means accused or suspected by us of dex- 
éerity in keeping important explanations out of sight; but is merely 
reminded of his inadvertence in not bringing them clearly and promi- 
nently into view; an inadvertence which is none the less hurtful be-: 
cause it is accidental. His fault, however, is not one of omission 
merely ; for, 

Secondly, he mis-states the very object of the sermon by explain- 
ing the theme in words and with illustrations which the discourse nei- 
ther uses nor justifies, but clearly opposes. He has not only left out 
the phrases which ¢xterpret the Proposition, but has also put in phra- 
ses which misinterpret it. The fact is a curious one, that whenever 
he seems to gainsay the main distinction between the two forms of re- 
ligious truth, he departs from the phraseology of the discourse, and 
substitutes a phraseology of his own. His objections would seem. in- 
apposite, if he did not prepare the way for them by defining the object 
of the discourse in words which he himself has introduced, not with the 
design we presume, but with the result of caricaturing that object. 
Thus he repeatedly conveys the idea that the sermon directly author- 
izes such unqualified terms as “two theologies,” “two kinds of theol- 
ogy,” one of which is conformed to the “logical consciousness,” the 


1 It is singular that not only the Reviewer's literal language does injustice to the 
literal language of the sermon, but his figures of speech do injustice to the figures 
of the sermon. Thus he says, p. 660: “The temple of God which temple is the 
church, is not to be built up by rubbish,” but the sermon speaks of the “ jealousies 
of those good men who build their faith upon Jesus Christ as the chief corner 
stone, and yet are induced by unequal measures of genius and culture to give 
different shapes to structures of the same material ;” and again “the subject mat- 
ter of these heterogeneous configurations may often be one and the same, haying 
for its nucleus the same cross, with the formative influence of which all is safe.” 
p. 559. 
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other to the “ intuitional consciousness,” * the one “ true to the feelings 
and false to the reason, the other “true to the reason and false to the 
feelings ;” whereas none of these unmodified phrases have been em- 
ployed, and some of them have been designedly rejected as inaccu- 
rate, by the author of the discourse.2 But the Reviewer may say 
that the sermon must be considered as advocating two essentially 
different theologies, because it speaks of a theology of the intellect 
and a theology of the heart. In the same method of reasoning, it 
may be inferred, that because the author of the sermon believes in 
the divine Creator, and in the divine Preserver, and in the divine 
Governor, and in the divine Lawgiver, therefore he believes in four 
first persons of the Trinity; and because he believes in the divine 
Redeemer, and in the divine Mediator, and in the divine Judge, and 
in the divine Intercessor, therefore he believes in four second persons of 
the Trinity; and because he believes in the divine Renewer, and in 
the divine Sanctifier, and in the divine Comforter, and in the divine 
Inspirer of truth, therefore he believes in four third persons of the 
Trinity. The simple fact is, that our critic, without intending to 
abuse, has distorted language. 

Having thus described the sermon as advocating two radically op- 
posite kinds of theology, the Reviewer has (innocently, we presume) 
prepared his readers for a new dualistic invention, and he therefore 
represents the discourse (without specifying wherein) as proceeding 
on the supposition “that the feelings perceive in one way and the in- 


1 In unfolding (or rather obscuring) the design of the sermon, the Reviewer 
says (p. 646) of its author, “he proposes the distinction between the theology of 
fecling and that of the intellect. There are two modes of apprehending end 
presenting truth. The one by the logical consciousness (to uso the convenient 
nomenclature of the day) that it may be understood; the other by the intuitional 
consciousness, that it may be felt. These modes do not necessarily agree; they 
may often conflict, so that what is true (4) in the one, may be false (7) in the 
other.” These terms, “logical and intititional consciousness,” are the well known 
terms of Mr. Morell; and a reader of this Review, who had not read the sermon, 
would infer that the sermon advocated Morell’s philosophy. For the honor of 
this Reviewer, we trust that he did not intend to excite a suspicion at once so 
false and so hurtful; but by using these suspicious terms, which he must have 
known were not in the sermon, he has prepared the way, as really as if he had 
designed it, for several of his subsequent charges: 

2 The sermon alludes once to “ different kinds of theology which cannot Ne 
reconciled with each other,” and alludes to them as contradistinguished from the 
different forms of theology which are the theme of the sermon. It charact&tizes 
them as two antagonistic systems of 7néellectual belief; and specifies, for an ex- 
ample, the theology which inserts and that which omits “the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith in the sacrifice of Jesus,” p. 559. 
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tellect in another,” that “the perceptions themselves vary, so that 
what appears true to the feelings, is apprehended as false to the in- 
tellect,” that there are “different percipient agencies in the soul,” 
two conflicting intelligences in man; the one seeing a thing to be 
true, and the other seeing it to be false, and yet both (each?) seeing 
correctly from its own position and for its own object.” 

Now, we presume that in the history of theological criticism, there 
have been more singular caricatures than this; and accordingly this 
may be endured with patience. Let us then calmly consider the 
foundation of this oft repeated charge, that the sermon represents 
the soul as not “a unit,” but as having “a dualism” in it. The only 
foundation for it is, that the discourse contains a prolonged account of 
the feelings as distinct from, and often as opposed to the reason. But 
what shall we say of those metaphysical systems in which one volume 
is devoted to the intellect, and a separate volume to the sensibilities ? 
What shall we say of the common language of men, in which we 
hear every day that the judgment governs the fancy, or the imagi- 
nation controls ithe judgment, the passions mislead the conscience, and 
contend with each other; the “old man” and the “new man” strug- 
gle together in the same man, we have “a, divided soul,” “a divided 
heart,” are “double minded,” ete. ete.2 Does any one pretend to 
find in this ordinary speech an implication that the soul is dichoto- 
mized and subdichotomized into ten or twenty “ conflicting agents ? ” 
One might as well make this pretension, as profess to discover an 
implied “ dualism” in the sermon which is thus bisected. What shall 
we say of this very Review, speaking, as it does so often, of an ex- 
pression “ false to the taste and to the feelings.”* Does the taste 
perceive falsehood? Do the feclings perceive it? What shall we 
say of its peculiar remark, that the phrase “God the mighty Maker 
died,” has to be defended by the intellect at the bar of the Seelings 24 
What shall we say of the “dualism” which is found between this 
Reviewer and Dr. Hodge; for Dr. Hodge says in his Commentary 
on Romans 7: 15-23, that “there is a conflict between the natural 
authoritative sense of right and wrong and [the] corrupt inclinations,” 
that “indwelling sin wars against the renewed principle, and brings 
the soul into captivity to itself,’ and he deliberately affirms that the 


1 Bib. Rep. pp. 663, 669, 666. 

2 When a man says, I have a soul and body, does he mean that the “ I” is see 
parate from the soul and body ? What does he mean by my soul, myself % 

8 Bib. Rep. p. 652, * Thid p. 666. 
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word “T, in the language of the apostle, includes, as it were, two per- 
sons, the new and the old man.”? 

Now, can a fair critic infer from this language, that the Reviewer 
and Dr. Hodge, (if we may continue so long in our dualism,) and all 
men are ready to reason on the principle that one person is two per- 
sons, and has two souls? Why, then, does the Reviewer draw such 
an inference from the sermon? very body knows that such language 
is necessary in this imperfect state of being. Just in proportion to 
the clearness with which we aim to distinguish between the dissimilar 
processes of the soul, must we employ terms which, if pressed to the 
letter, would imply not a “dualism,” but an indefinite multiplication. 
Two things which cannot be separated, may yet be distinguished 
throughout a prolonged description. We may reason for hours on 
the distinction between the substance and the attributes of matter, 
without implying that there is a separation between them. The Re- 
viewer’s charge of dualism rests on his own oversight of the differ- 
ence between distinct and separate. We can no more easily converse 
without alluding to an apparent division in the soul, than without 
saying that the sun sets, or ice is cold. Usage justifies such repre- 
sentations. Jt requires them. We should be mere pedants without 
them. All philosophers admit them. But such expressions, as they 
are generally understood, are reconcilable with the truth that the 
soul is simple and indivisible. For this undivided agent has differ- 
ent states or modes of activity, and in relation to these different states 
or modes of activity, it assumes different names. The conscience is 
the soul viewed as capable of acting in one manner; the will is the 
same spirit viewed as capable of acting in a different manner; the 
intellect is the same soul viewed as capable of perceiving; and the 
heart is the same spirit viewed as capable of loving what is per- 
ceived. And here is suggested another reason why the modes of 
presenting truth which are adapted to the soul in one method of its 
action, may receive a different name from that applied to the modes 


1 One of the sweeping assertions made by the Reviewer is, that “the Bible 
never recognizes that broad distinction between the intellect and the feelings 
which is so often made by metaphysicians,” Bib. Rep. p. 671. But does it not 
often represent a pure spirit as having a percipient eye and ear, and a feeling 
heart, bowels of mercies, etc.? Dr. Hodge says, (Com. on Rom. 14: 1-23) that 
“ eonscience or a sense of duty is not the only and perhaps not the most important 
principle to be appealed to in support of benevolent enterprises ;” “ but we find 
the sacred writers appealing most frequently to the pious and benevolent feelings ;” 
and yet the Reviewer says that the Bible “ never predicates depravity or holiness 
of the feelings as distinet from the intelligence.” 
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of presenting the same truth which are adapted to the soul in another 
method of its action. And this illustrates the persistive error of the 
Review, which detects in these two modes of presenting truth, two 
radically antagonistic “kinds of theology,” because the word theology 
is applied to each ; and which also detects in the two different modes 
of the spiritual activity which the sermon describes, two intelli- 
gences, or “such a dualism in the soul.” Why did not the Review 
push its consistency still farther, and because the sermon describes 
two different modes of teaching astronomy and natural philosophy, 
charge it with advocating two radically opposite astronomies and phi- 
losophies? The sermon specifies two diverse methods of represent- 
ing our personal identity ; therefore, there are two opposite identities 
in each individual, as our critic might infer, if he should persevere 
in the course which he has begun. We will not borrow his own 
decorous language, and say of his reasoning on this subject, that it 
“indicates a most extraordinary confusion of mind ;” we only say 
that it makes a confusion of mode with essence, the forms of a thing 
with the thing itself. 

It is indeed possible, (for what is not possible ?) that from some rhe- 
torical phrases in the sermon, if they be interpreted as if they were 
found in a mathematical treatise, and if also they be severed from 
their relations, an inconsiderate or else a resolute critic might force 
out an inference in favor of “two percipient principles in the soul ;” 
as with the same ease he might infer a similar dualism from the lan- 
guage of every man, not excepting the author of the seventh of Ro- 
mans, and especially from the most carefully written treatises of this 
Reviewer. But the argument of the discourse is independent of that 
rhetorical and convenient phraseology ; it might be conducted with 
the more cumbrous phrases of “the soul in the state of reasoning,” 
“the soul developing itself in the mode of emotion or volition,” ete. 
Indeed, the direct aim of a note to the sermon,} is to show that “the 
heart (never) perceives, for the intellect only is percipient, but holy 
feelings prompt the intellect to new discoveries, furnish ¢¢ with new 
materials for examination and inference, and regulate it in its mode 
of combining and expressing what 7¢ has discerned. An affection of 
the heart towards a truth develops a new relation of that truth, and 
the cntellect perceives the relation thus suggested by the feeling,” ete. 
If there are any principles underlying and pervading the whole dis- 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 564, 565. This note is not even referred to by the Reviewer, 
and still seems to have drawn from him the concession, that the author would 
“deny that he held to any such dualism in the soul.” Bib. Rep. 660. 
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course, they are that “the theology of the intellect is the one system 
which recommends itself to a dispassionate and unprejudiced mind 
as true,” (perceived to be true by the intellect) ; and that “the theo- 
logy of the heart is the collection of statements which recommend 
themselves to the healthy moral feelings as right,” (not perceived to 
be true by the heart) ;+ that while the intellect is the only faculty 
which apprehends truth, and while it forms various conceptions of it, 
the feelings are more gratified with some of its conceptions than with 
others, and those conceptions of doctrine, which are peculiarly con- 
genial with the excited heart, belong to its favorite cast of theology ; 
that the Bible teaches one and only one definite system of doctrines ; 
these doctrines contemplated by the mind arouse the sympathies of 
the heart, and these sympathies prompt to varied forms of expressing 
the same doctrine. As the Reviewer has well said, p. 657, “it is be- 
cause such doctrines are didactically taught in the Bible, and pre- 
sented as articles of faith, that they work themselves into the heart, 
and find expression in its most passionate language,” language, how- 
ever, which the critic must and does repeatedly affirm to be different 
from the style fitted for speculation. 

What does the Reviewer mean, then, when he represents * the ser- 
mon as teaching, that “conflicting apprehensions are equally true,” and 
as ascribing “to the sacred writers conflicting and irreconcilable rep- 
resentations ?”? Over and over it is asserted in the discourse, that 
while the intellectual theology is “accurate not in its spirit only but 
in its letter also,” the emotive theology involves “the substance of 
truth, although when literally interpreted it may or may not be false.”? 
The purpose of one entire head in the sermon * is to prove, that the 
one theology is precisely the same with the other in its real meaning, 
though not always in its form; that the expressions of right feeling, 
if they do contradict each other “when wnmodi fied,” can and must be 
so explained as to harmonize both with each other and with the de- 
cisions of the judgment; that “literally understood these expressions 
are dissonant from each other; their dissonance adds to their empha- 
sis; their emphasis fastens our attention upon the principle in which 
they all agree; this principle is too vast to be vividly uttered in a single 
formula, and therefore branches out into various parts, and the lively 
exhibition of one part contravenes an equally impressive statement 
of a different one; the intellect educes light from the collision of these 
repugnant phrases and then modifies and reconciles them into” the 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 563. 2 Bib. Rep. p. 664. 
3 Bib. Sac. pp. 534, 535. 4 Bib. Sac. pp. 545-550. 
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harmonious and harmonizing truth. The sermon repeats, again and 
again, that it is impossible to believe contradictory statements “ with- 
out qualifying some of them so as to prevent their subverting each 
other ;” that the reason “being that circumspect power which looks 
before and after, does not allow that of these conflicting statements 
each can be true save in a qualified sense ;” and that such statements 
must be qualified by disclosing the fundamental “ principle in which 
they all agree for substance of doctrine,’ “the principle which will 
rectify one of the discrepant expressions by explaining it into an 
essential agreement with the other.”? 

But there is a third way in which the Reviewer makes a wrong 
impression with regard to the very object of the sermon. He im- 
plies and assumes, that the representations fitted for the excited sen- 
sibility are supposed in the sermon to be always different from the 
representations fitted for the calm intelligence. He feels satisfied 
that he has annihilated the distinction between the style of the intel- 
lect and that of the feelings, when he has cited passages which belong 
to both! He hurries on to the inference, that if the theology of the 
intellect “aims to be intelligible rather than impressive,” then of 
course the theology of the heart must always not only aim to be, but 
absolutely de unintelligible! And he gives plausibility to this (his 
undesigned) caricature of the sermon, by omitting its oft-repeated ex- 
planations. One of these explanations is stated in the most promi- 
nent paragraph of the discourse, thus: “ Sometimes, indeed, both the 
mind and the heart are suited by the same modes of appeal.”2 A 
second of these explanations is stated as an introduction to the analy- 
sis of the style suited to the heart, thus: “In some respects, but not 
in all, the theology of feeling differs from that of intellect.”> A third 
of these explanations is stated in another prominent passage, thus : 
“ Both of [these forms of theology] have precisely the same sphere 
with regard to many truths, but not with regard to all.”* Yet nota 
single one of these explanations has the Reviewer so much as even 
noticed. He has quoted passages immediately before and imme- 
diately after them, but has not quoted them. In despite of numerous 
other repetitions, of the same modifying thought, as where the sermon 
so often says that the representations prompted by feeling are often 
minutely and literally accurate, this critic has persisted in reasoning 
as if the sermon had affirmed pr ecisely what it has denied, that the 
two generic forms of theology differ at all times, in all respects, and 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 546, 548. 2 Thid. p. 534. 
3 Ibid. p. 535. SNbiepr ool: 
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in regard to all doctrines. One object of the sermon is, to state the 
differences between the two generic forms, where any differences 
exist, and it is repeatedly announced that they do exist at some but 
not all times, in some but not all respects, in regard to some but 
not all truths. The Reviewer might as well say, that when we speak 
of prose as distinct from poetry, we must mean that no passages are 
suitable both for an essay and a poem; he might as well say that 
when we speak of “doctrinal” as distinct from “experimental” 
preaching, we must mean that they are unlike in all particulars, as 
he can say that when we speak of the intellectual theology as distinct 
from the emotive, we must mean that all parts of the one are unfitted 
for the other. Turretin’s Theology is called scientific, because in its 
primary intent and as a whole it is fitted to aid our speculations; 
still, in some particulars, it is practical in its tendencies. Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest is called practical, because in its primary intent and as a 
whole it is fitted to move our affections; still, in some particulars, it 
is scientific. So the theology of and for the intellect is represented 
in the sermon as likewise suited in a degree to the heart, and vice 
versa ; but the primary and general scope of the one is easily distin- 
guished from the primary and general scope of the other. ‘The style 
of the pulpit would be as much improved as the style of our doctrinal 
treatises, if this distinction were more faithfully observed. 

Without staying to comment on the many similar instances in which 
our critic has begun his quotations directly after, or has broken 
them off directly before the remarks in the sermon which qualify 
them, let us proceed to another class of his undesigned mis-state- 
ments. 

2. He gives an erroneous view of the main theory of the discourse, 
with regard to the peculiar language of the emotions. We have just 
seen, that the expressions of the heart are not described in the ser- 
mon as uniformly differing from those of the judgment. Here is 
one error of the Reviewer. He has committed another in supposing, 
that the sermon “does not discriminate between mere figurative lan- 
guage, and the language of emotion.”* Now, the sermon not only 
repeats the idea that the theology of feeling differs from that of in- 
tellect in other particulars than in its use of figures, for it differs in 
“proportions of doctrine,” in “the especial prominence given to” 
certain features of it, ete. ete.; but the sermon also reiterates the 
idea, that the language appropriate to the sensibilities is not unt- 


1 Bib. Rep. p. 674. 
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formly figurative, but “may or may not be false when Literally 
interpreted,” and “aims to be impressive, whether zt be or be not mi- 
nutely accurate ;”1 that it often consists of those earnest, intense ex- 
pressions which, not being hyperbolical, are not ordinarily termed 
figures of speech; that merely figurative expressions do not constitute 
the language of emotion, for this language is often characterized by 
the abundance and boldness of its metaphors; that it is not merely 
figurative or poetical in the sense of arbitrary or unsubsitantial,? and 
still mere poetry often admits the most literal expressions. From 
the saying that the heart “sacrifices abstract remarks to visible and 
tangible images,” must an expert critic infer that the heart is never 
satisfied with a plain expression? Must he rush on from “often” 
to “always,” from “frequently” to “universally,” from a qualified 
sentence to a rash one ? 

The Reviewer? makes the following criticism: “Our author re- 
presents the feelings as expressing themselves in figures, and 
demanding ‘visible and tangible images.’ We question the cor- 
rectness of this statement. The highest language of emotion is 
generally simple.” — And suppose we concede to the Reviewer, that 
the highest language of feeling is generally simple, rust we therefore 
retract the remark that “sometimes both the mind and the heart are 
suited by the same modes of thought, but often they require dissimilar 
methods” ? (Sermon, p. 534.) The Reviewer proceeds to say that 
“nothing satisfies the mind when under great excitement, but literal 
or perfectly intelligible expressions. Then is not the time for rhetort- 
cal phrases.” And after these remarks, which he ought to have qua- 
lified, he quotes some impassioned phrases of the Bible, as specimens 
of “the simplest form of utterance.” And suppose that these phrases 
were every one apposite, must we therefore recant the remark that, 
“in some respects, but not in all, the theology of feeling differs 
from that of intellect”? (Sermon p. 535.) Has not our critic, how- 
ever, made some unexpected mistakes in his citations of simple ag 
opposed to figurative phrases? Has he not quoted some passages 
which Gerhard would not record as lite rally accurate statements ? 
He has, for instance, actually cited as unrhetorical, the well known 
words, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned.” Now, it so happens 
that John Milton has specified these very words as an example of a 
highly figurative style. “Yet some would persuade us,” says the 
poet, “that this absurd opinion was king David’s, because in the fifty 


1 Bib. Sac. pp. 535, 536. * Jbid p. 538, 8 Bib. Rep. p. 650. 
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first Psalm he cries out to God, ‘ Against thee only have I sinned ;’ 
as if David had imagined that to murder Uriah and adulterate his 
wife, had been no sin against his neighbor; whenas that law of 
Moses was to the king expressly, Deut. xvii. not to think so highly 
of himself above his brethren. David, therefore, by those words 
could mean no other, than either that the depth of his guiltiness was 
known to God only, or to so few as had not the will or power to 
question him, or that the sin against God was greater beyond com- 
pare than against Uriah. Whatever his meaning were, any wise 
man will see that the pathetical words of a Psalm can be no certain 
decision to a point that hath abundantly more certain rules to go by.”? 
We have heard of a respectable clergyman in our land, who from 
the passage, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned,” attempted to 
prove that “all sin is against God only,” that David committed no 
offence against Uriah, who must soon have died, even if he had not 
been slain in battle ; nor against Bathsheba, who was elevated in con- 
sequence of the sin to great renown; nor against the Jewish people, 
etc. etc. Now, if the expression of David be not rhetorical, not 
ficurative, not distinguishable, and our Reviewer cites it as not dis- 
tinguishable from the simple language of the judgment, this preach- 
er’s inferences were correct. Another divine of no mean name has 
inferred from the phrase in the same penitential prayer, “ Create 
in me a clean heart,” that the Psalmist had not been regenerated 
before the sin which he here laments; for, in praying that a clean 
heart may be created, he implies that it did not antecedently exist. 
Now, it is very obvious that the sermon under review was aimed 
against such a use of such phrases, a use which is far too frequent 
and too lamentable to be sanctioned by the precipitate assertions of 
even so eminent a Reviewer. 

There is one more particular in which our critic mis-states the 
theory of the discourse with regard to the peculiar language of emo- 
tion. He implies that the discourse represents this language as not 
at all under the supervision of the intellect, as entirely independent 
of logical rule. Assuming that the style for the feelings is identified 
with the figurative, and is described as uniformly different from the 
intellectual style, he criticizes the sermon as not only giving two 
intelligences to one man and making two radically opposite theologies, 
but also as justifying figures of speech which are intended to express 
a doctrinal error. He says that the author of the sermon “evidently 
Kl = Seer tt PP ATR, LORE 8 Tn aN 
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confounds two things which are as distinct as day and night; viz. a 
metaphor and a falsehood; a figurative expression and a doctrinal 
untruth. Because the one is allowable, he pleads for the other also.” 
But is it not sufliciently easy for the Reviewer to perceive, that one 
design of the sermon is to justify the emotional, or, as the Reviewer 
will have it, the figurative theology, because when explained aright 
it never opposes but contains the substantial truth? Does not the 
sermon repeat over and over that the fit language of emotion never 
really means what is logically incorrect; that it is “ substantially 
accurate when not literally so,” and that whatever diversity there 
may be in the modes of faith which the mind or heart adopts, yet 
“the central principles of it” are always one and the same truth ?2 
Does the Reviewer really suppose, that because “the theology of 
feeling when literally understood may or may not be false,” therefore, 
according to the sermon, it is to be literally interpreted and believed 
although false? “It is a canon of criticism,” says the sermon (p. 541), 
“that we should express all the truth which our hearers need, and 
express ¢ in the words which they will most appropriately feel.” 
But the Reviewer goes farther still. He has read in the discourse 
that the Bible, when “it represents Christians as united to their 
Lord,” “ does not mean to have these endearing words metamorphosed 
into an intellectual theory of our oneness or identification with Christ,” 
and when “it declares that God has repented,” ete., “it does not mean 
that these expressions, which as inflected by times and circumstances 
impress a truth upon the soul, be stereotyped into the principle that 
Jehovah has ever parted with his infinite blessedness,” and when the 
Psalmist cried, “ Awake! why sleepest thou, O Lord,” and Martin 
Luther exclaimed, “ Hearest thou not, my God; art thou dead?” 
they used “ words that excite no congenial glow in technical students, 
viewing all truth in its dry light, and disdaining all figures which 
would offend the decorum of a philosophical or didactic style, but 
words which wake the deepest sympathies of quick-moving, wide- 
hearted, many-sided men, who look through a superficial impropriety 
and discern under it a truth which the nice language of prose is too 
frail to convey into the heart, and breaks down in the attempt.”® 
But although the Reviewer has seen this idea repeated more times 
‘than there are pages in the sermon, he yet without a blush represents 
this very sermon as teaching that the feelings do not need to be nour- 
ished by the truth, and that in devotional exercises we may express 


1 Bib. Rep. p. 665. 2 Bib, Sac. pp. 535, 537, 540, 545, 555, 561, ete. 
8 Bib. Sac. pp. 538, 539. 
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doctrines which we do not believe. He says, “In opposition to this 
view, we maintain that the feelings demand truth, i. e. truth which 
satisfies the intellect in the approbation and expression of their 
object ;” the soul “cannot believe what it knows to be a lie;” “the 
hymn book or liturgy of no church contains doctrines contrary to the 
creed of that church.” What the sermon calls the “ poetic license ” 
of hymn books, the “style of remark which for sober prose would be 
unbecoming, or even, when associated in certain ways, irreverent ;” 
what it calls “the words, not the truths, but the words which have 
been embosomed in the love of the church,” all this the Reviewer 
confounds with a meant doctrinal falsehood. When the sermon says 
that some poetic stanzas “are not accurate expressions of dogmatic 
truth,” the critic flies to the conclusion that they are intended to teach 
dogmatic error! He thus complains of the sermon as recommending 
a style of worship “profane to the feelings and a mockery of God.” 
He makes the impression that he is impugning the discourse when 
he asserts, that “to use in worship expressions which the intellect 
pronounces to be doctrinally untrue is repudiated by the whole Chris- 
tian church as profane.”?—— We are willing to forgive the Reviewer 
seven times and seventy times seven; but we beg leave to ask, how 
many times he really needs to be told, that the sermon never justifies 
expressions which are untrue in the doctrines designed to be taught 
by them, and that it only justifies some expressions which overpass 
“at times the proprieties of the didactic style,” and which are untrue 
in their literal meaning? It insists as plainly as it can insist, that 
men must understand the language of the intellect “ according to what 
it says,” for it is definite and precise; and must understand the lan- 
guage of the heart “according to what it means,” for the words “ God 
came from Teman,” do not mean that he moves from place to place, ete. 
It insists that the hyperbolical language, so called, is to be interpret- 
ed “as it is meant,” and when so interpreted it “never transcends” but 
rather “falls short of” the real verity; that all the emotional lan- 
guage, indeed, is the “most natural utterance” of “a heart moved to 
its depths by the truth.” 

One cause of the Reviewer's mistakes on this subject is, that he 
does not seem to recognize the power or even the existence of those 
conceptions which the mind forms for the sake of illustrating and vivi- 
fying its ideas of the substantial truth, as such conceptions are distinct 
from the mind’s ideas of the substantial truth itself; and therefore he 
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does not properly estimate the force or design of figurative language. 
We were not prepared to expect from so learned a man such a sen- 
tence as the following, (Bib. Rep. p. 652): “Figurative language 
when interpreted literally will of course express what is false to the 
intellect, but it will in that case be no less false to the taste and to the 
feelings.” Now, of what use is the figure? What is the power of 
its primary, as distinct from its secondary meaning? The obvious 
principle is, that figurative language causes the mind to form certain 
conceptions which, although not according to the exact truth, yet often 
illustrate it. These conceptions are, often at least, combined with a 
momentary belief in the presence of the objects conceived, and 
thereby they often so interest the mind as to give it a more vivid idea 
of the truth to be illustrated; further, the comparison between the 
conception proximately, literally suggested, and the idea remotely, 
figuratively suggested, often interests the mind in its examination of 
the exact truth; and thus the taste is pleased, the intellect aided, and 
the feeling awakened by the conception, which the mind would not 
form, were it not for the figurative language, and which would have 
no influence were it not for the understood literal meaning of that 
language. 

But all figures are not equally adapted to illustrate, to please, and 
to excite. Some are used merely for convenience, as many figures 
of syntax and etymology. Others are used chiefly for illustration, 
as what rhetoricians call the “explaining comparisons.” Others are 
used mainly for ornament, as what rhetoricians call the “embellish- 
ing comparisons.” Others still are used for the excitement of feeling, 
as what rhetoricians call, the “figures of passion,” which are distinct 
from “figures of the imagination.” The figures of passion belong to 
the peculiar language of feeling; the other figures are appropriate, 
under proper restraint, to the language of the intellect, although 
many of them are more frequently used in that of the heart. If the 
literal terminology were of itself copious and versatile enough, it 
would be, as it is not now, uniformly employed in our reasoning pro- 
cesses. As the argumentative style abounds with plain, so the emo- 
tive style abounds with figurative diction. Because the sermon under 
review asserts that the intellectual theology prefers “the literal to 
the figurative” we must not leap to the conclusion that the sermon 
would exclude the figurative altogether from this theology. Because 
a man prefers gold to silver, we must not infer that he would trample 
silver in the dust. Still there are some figures, those of passion, 
which the well known rule is to exclude from the didactic theology. 
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They are too bold for calm discussion; they need to be modified too 
laboriously ; they suggest conceptions so vivid, as to be mistaken for 
the premises of an argument, rather than to be regarded, as they 
should be, the illustrations of the truth. 

Of these passionate figures, so often found in the theology of feel- 
ing, some are used by impulse more than by design. “ When the ~ 
mind,” says Dr. Campbell,’ “is in confusion and perplexity, arising 
from the sudden conflict of violent passions, the language will of ne- 
cessity partake of this perturbation. Incoherent hints, precipitate 
sallies, vehement exclamations, interrupted perhaps by frequent 
checks from religion or philosophy, in short, everything imperfect, 
abrupt, and desultory, are the natural expressions of a soul over- 
whelmed in such a tumult.” The words which are uttered in such 
a state, though obscure in themselves, are perspicuous as expressive 
of the feelings, they work upon our sympathies and prompt us to 
form more vivid ideas of the object which thus excites the soul than 
we could form, if the words uttered had been in themselves more 
precise. Let these words, however, be transferred from their fit con- 
nections into a didactic treatise, and they may be absolutely unintel- 
ligible. ‘There are other figures of passion which are designed to 
give us vivid ideas of an object in one of its particular aspects, 
when the mind has no power to form a definite, precise idea of that 
object as a whole. These figures, also, are often obscure in them- 
selves, and their very obscurity rouses the ‘imagination and heart, 
and under the stimulus of this excited sensibility the mind forms a 
more impressive notion of the entire object than it would form were 
it not thus stimulated. Thus, says Dr. Blair,’ obscurity ‘is not un- 
favorable to the sublime. Though it render an object indistinct, the 
impression, however, may be great; for, as an ingenious author has 
well observed, it is one thing to make an idea clear, [precise], and 
another to make it affecting to the imagination; and the imagination 
may be strongly affected, and in fact often is so, by objects of which 
we have no clear [precise] conception. Thus we sce that almost all 
the descriptions given us of the appearances of supernatural beings, 
carry some sublimity, though the conceptions which they afford us be 
confused and indistinct. Their sublimity arises from the ideas which 
they always convey, of superior power and might joined with an 
awful obscurity.” And Mr. Burke? says, “I think there are reasons 
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in nature, why the obscure idea, when properly conveyed, should be 
more affecting than the clear.” “The mind is hurried out of itself 
by a crowd of great and confused images, which affect because they 
are crowded and confused.” “In nature, dark, confused, uncertain 
images have a greater power on the fancy to form the grander pas- 
sions, than those have which are more clear and determinate.” On some 
subjects, he adds, “a clear idea is therefore another name for a little 
idea.” So in his celebrated parallel between Dante and Milton, Mr. 
Macaulay says, that the former “gives us the shape, the odor, the 
sound, the smell, the taste, he counts the numbers, he measures the 
size” of all which he describes. “ His similes are the illustrations of 
a traveller” “introduced in a plain, business-like manner,” “in order 
to make the meaning of the writer as clear to the reader as it is to him- 
self.” “Now, let us compare,” proceeds Mr. Macaulay, “with the 
exact details of Dante, the dim intimations of Milton. — The English 
poet has never thought of taking the measure of Satan. He gives 
us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. In one passage the fiend lies 
stretched out huge in length, floating many a rood, equal in size to 
the earthborn enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster which the mar- 
iner mistakes for an island. When he addresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Atlas; his 
stature reaches the sky. Contrast with these descriptions, the lines 
in which Dante has described the gigantic spectre of Nimrod. ‘His 
face seemed to me as long and as broad as the ball of St. Peter’s at 
Rome; and his other limbs were in proportion; so that the bank 
which concealed him from the waist downwards, nevertheless showed 
so much of him, that three tall Germans would in vain have at- 
tempted to reach his hair, ” 

In accordance with these very simple principles, not dug out of the 
depths of Gernian metaphysics, but taken from the surface of Blair’s 
Rhetoric, the sermon under review describes the theology of feeling 
as introducing “ obscure images,” “vague and indefinite representa- 
tions,” all of which, however, so affect the heart as eventually to aid 
the mind in forming more vivid ideas of the truth than it would have 
otherwise formed. These very obscurities are intelligible as exhibi- 
tions of excited feeling, but often would not be intelligible if used as 
didactic statements. The emotive theology is also described as intro- 
ducing other figures ‘the most expressive which the debilitated 
heart will appreciate, but which yet fail of making a full disclosure, 
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and are only the foreshadowings of the truths which lie behind them.” 

But the Reviewer, opposing the theory of the sermon with regard to 
figurative language, says,” that this language “is just as definite in 
its meaning, and just as intelligible as the most literal.” He ought to 
have qualified his remark, and said, first, that some figurative lan- 
guage is thus perspicuous ; and secondly, that some is in itself design- 
edly indefinite, and its indefiniteness is more expressive than its pre- 
cision would be; thirdly, that some is easily intelligible if properly 
used in its fit connections, and yet may not be intelligible out of those 
connections; and fourthly, that there are some kinds of writing, the 
prophetical for instance, of which the minute signification was not in- 
tended to be obvious to all readers. But, according to the Reviewer's 
unmodified statement, the prophetical style would be as perspicuous 
to us as the style of the Gospel narratives; the highly wrought figures 
of Hebrew poets would present no more difficulty to commentators 
than do the simplest phrases in John’s epistles, and figurative lan- 
guage would be as common as plain language now is in works of 
science. The Reviewer sweeps on too fast and too far. He fails to 
discriminate between a vivid idea of one feature of an object, and a 
definite idea of the whole object; and also between clearness and pre- 
ciseness. Figures of speech may be clear, when they express not 
only the notion intended, but also something more ; in expressing more 
they are not precise. THe also fails to discriminate between the intel- 
ligibleness of figures when they are used in their proper place, and 
their intelligibleness when they are used out of their proper place ;* 
just as if the figure, “a man ought to hate his father and mother, 
brother and sister,” which is perfectly clear in one connection, would 
be equally clear if transferred without a qualifying phrase to a dog- 
matic treatise ; just as if “The Way of Life,” might fitly contain an un- 
modified exhortation to “The duty of hatred towards parents and bene- 
factors.” The Reviewer himself, where he has no theory to contro- 
vert, has hit the truth far more nearly than in these controversial 
criticisms ; for in commenting on the seventh of Romans, he repre- 
sents Paul as exclaiming: “It is not I therefore, my real and lasting 
self, but this intrusive tyrant [sin] dwelling within me that disobeys 
the law ;” and then the commentator adds: “This strong and expres- 
sive language, though susceptible of a literal interpretation which 
would make it teach not only error but nonsense, is still perfectly 
perspicuous and correct because accurately descriptive of the common 
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feelings of men.” Tn different words,— this vehement language in other 
connections might be nonsensical, but in its present connection it is 
clear in its import, because it is perfectly expressive of agitated feel- 
ing. Again, the very gentleman, of whom it has been said without 
any sinister intent, that no one can mistake “his hand” in this Re- 
view, explains the celebrated passage, Rom. 9: 3, “I could wish that 
myself were accursed,” etc., with the remark, “The difficulty arises 
from pressing the words too far, making them express definite ideas, 
instead of strong and indistinct emotions.” Similar criticisms are 
frequent in this commentator, who is in an ungraceful dualism with 
the Reviewer. If we should retort upon him his own courteous ac- 
cusations we should say, “It is to be remembered that it is not the 
language of excited, fanatical, fallible men that our [critic] under- 
takes thus to eviscerate,” by representing it as having been uttered 
without definite ideas, etc. But are these the fitting accusations for 
a Christian and a divine? 

In what way can we account for it, now, that when the learned 
commentator comes to criticise a New England sermon, he should 
have forgotten the rhetorical principles with which he was once fa- 
miliar? He does not discriminate between the truth that often “ ob- 
seurity favors the sublime,” and the error that obscurity is proper for 
science. Because the sermon says that “often” when a passionate 
phrase is wrested from its fitting adjustments and transferred to a 
dogmatic treatise, it appears unintelligible or absurd, the Reviewer 
represents the sermon as teaching that all passionate phrases are ab- 
surd or unintelligible. We shall soon see that, according to him, the 
theology of feeling is characterized in the discourse, as a collection of 
statements which are false and incapable of being understood. He 
reasons on the principle that because a mathematician could not, 
without an absurdity, attempt to prove that something is less than 
nothing, therefore when men confess in prayer that they are less than 
nothing, they have no meaning. He might as fairly say, that be- 
cause a natural philosopher would be unintelligible in advancing the 
proposition that there can be a point in space which is underneath 
the very lowest point, therefore there is no idea conveyed in the 
poetic hyperbole : 

“ Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 


Still threatening to devour me, opens wide 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 


In regard to the nature of such figurative language as is peculiarly 
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appropriate to the theology of the heart, there is indeed an obvious 
difference between the sermon and the Review, but there is a differ- 
ence equally obvious between this Review and some other productions 
of its reputed author. The following is a notable illustration. The 
sermon says,’ in a style which might appear to be sufficiently guarded: 
“ Left to ats own guidance,” (the intellect) “would never suggest the 
unqualified remark? that Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners, 
for it declares that this debt may justly be claimed from them; nor 
that he has suffered the whole punishment which they deserve, for it 
teaches that this punishment may still be righteously inflicted on 
themselves ; not that he has entirely satisfied the law, for it insists 
that the demands of the law are yet in force. If it should allow 
those as logical premises, it would also allow the salvation of all men 
as a logical inference, but it rejects this inference and accordingly, 
being self-consistent, must reject those when viewed as literal pre- 
mises. It is adapted to the soul in her inquisitive moods, but fails to 
satisfy her craving for excitement. In order to express the definite 
idea that we are exposed to evil in consequence of Adam’s sin, it 
does not employ the passionate phrase, ‘we are guilty of his sin, 
It searches for the proprieties of representation, for seemliness and 
decorum. Jt gives origin to no statements which require apology or 
essential modification; no metaphor, for example, so bold and so 
liable to disfigure our idea of the divine equity, as that Ileaven im- 
putes the crime of one man to millions of his descendants, and then 
imputes their myriad sins to him who was harmless and undefiled.” 
Now, the Reviewer confronts this passage with remarkable decision,” 
and avers, not that some, but that “a// the illustrations” [and among 
them is the phrase, “ God the mighty Maker died” ] “which our 
author gives of modes of expression which the theology of the intel- 
lect would not adopt” [give origin to, suggest] “are the products of 
that theology. They are the language of speculation, of theory, of 
the intellect, as distinguished from the feelings.” What, then, are 


1 Bib. Sac. p. 535. 

2 The sermon admits, p. 568, that the intellect may make an occasional use of 
such remarks, when they are qualified, and after they have been suggested by the 
feelings, but says that, “left to its own guidance it would never suggest” them. But 
the Reviewer, while he fairly quotes the rest of the sentence, drops from it the 
important qualifying words, “left to its own guidance,” and he thus fails to give 
its full meaning. Afterwards, also, he confounds the words “suggest,” “give 
origin to,” which the sermon uses, with the word adopt, which he seems to use as 
their synonym. 
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these illustrations? One is the “wngualified remark that Christ has 
fully paid the debt of sinners.” Does not the Reviewer himself 
qualify this phrase, in his common explanations of it? Why does 
he so often teach that Christ has not paid the debt of sinners in any 
such sense (which would be the ordinary sense of the phrase) as to 
make it unjust for God to demand the sinner’s own payment of it? 
Why does he teach, that although the debt of sinners is paid, in a 
very peculiar sense, yet it is not so paid but that they may be justly 
“cast into prison until they themselves have paid the uttermost far- 
thing?” Another illustration is, the “unqualified remark that Christ 
suffered the whole punishment which sinners deserve.” And does 
not the Reviewer elsewhere thrust in various modifications of this 
phrase, saying that Christ did not suffer any punishment in such a 
sense as renders it unjust for the entire punishment of the law to be 
still inflicted on transgressors; that he did not suffer the whole, the 
precise eternal punishment which sinners deserve, that in fact he 
did not suffer any punishment at all in its common acceptation of 
‘ pain inflicted on a transgressor of law on account of his transgression, 
and for the purpose of testifying the lawgiver’s hatred of him asa 
transgressor ?’ Why, then, does the Reviewer here represent this 
“ unqualified remark ” as identical with the ambiguous phrase, “ Christ 
bore our punishment,” and as a “summation of the manifold and 
diversified representations of Scripture?” Another of these illus- 
trations is, the equally unmodified statement that “ Christ has entirely 
satisfied the law.” How many times has the Reviewer elsewhere 
asserted that Christ has not satisfied the law as a rule of duty, but 
that it still continues and will always continue its demand for perfect 
obedience? Of course he does not believe, without a qualification, 
that “Christ has entirely satisfied the law.” Why, then, does he 
here treat this “unqualified remark” as identical with the loose 
phrase “ Christ has satisfied the law,” and as a “precise represen- 
tation” of the truth. The statements that “ Adam’s sin is imputed to 
us, and our sin is imputed to Christ,” are likewise characterized by 
the Reviewer as not less “ purely addressed to the intellect,” not less 


1 Dr. Joseph Huntington, believing that Christ literally endured the precise 
punishment threatened in the law, reasons thus: Sinners “in their surety, vicar 
or substitute, ie. in Christ, the head of every man, go away into everlasting 
punishment, in a truly gospel sense. In him, they suffer infinite punishment ; 
i.e. he suffers (it) for them, in their room and stead;” and therefore as they 
have once suffered the whole curse of the law, they cannot be justly exposed to 
it the second time; hence Universalism, 
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“purely abstract and didactic formule,” than any others. It is a mat- 
ter of literary history, that to impute sin to a man is, in the common 
primary use of the terms, the same as to accuse him of having com- 
mitted it; and that when these terms are employed in the sense of 
merely treating a man in certain respects as if he had committed the 
sin, they are used with a secondary meaning, stronger and more ner- 
vous than the unimpassioned intellect would have prompted for itself. 
So the phrase, “ guilty of Adam’s sin,” is a figure of speech; i. e. “a 
mode of speaking or writing in which words are deflected from their 
ordinary signification, or a mode more beautiful and emphatical than 
the ordinary way of expressing the sense.” As all of these phrases 
have originally a like figurative character, (in the best meaning of 
the term, figurative,) so they retain this character after they have 
been transferred to the technical dialect. They retain it just so long 
as their scientific is different from their primitive and ordinary sig- 
nification. They were originally prompted by a desire to enstamp 
deeply upon the heart, certain doctrines in certain individual relations. 
They were not originally intellectual statements, but have been trans- 
ferred from their pristine to the dogmatic sphere. They still con- 
tinue, however, to be impressive rather than transparent, to be 
vehement rather than explicit. And therefore it is notorious, that 
long after they have been explained and re-explained so as to abate 
their primitive force, and give them a technical diverse from their 
obvious meaning, the common usage will yet réassert its claims, and 
these very terms are to be again qualified, and once more softened down, 
limited, restricted, hedged in with adjuncts, defined as often as em- 
ployed, and after all, they are misunderstood by multitudes who 
contend for them, who will have it that doctrinal terms are used in 
their plain sense, and who thus make it needful for these giant-like 
and long-suffering divines, whose business is the taking care of these 
evasive words, “to pace forever to and fro on the same wearisome 
path, after the same recoiling stone.” Such is the character of these 
emphatic utterances, even when transmuted into what are called “ in- 
tellectual propositions.” Their history has made them useful for 
reference. Their own nature makes them often eloquent in use. 
They are natural modes of developing the heart’s deepest affections 
in certain pensive moods; but ‘/eft to 7ts own guidance, the intellect 
would never have suggested them as unqualified’ Being figurative 
in the scientific sense of the term, they are exciting; some of them 
being often obscure when used in prosaic connections, irritate their 
already excited devotees, and induce them to upbraid where they 
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ought to reason. John Foster says of such devotees to the technical 
style, that “if a man has discarded or has never learned the accus- 
tomed theological diction, and speaks in the general language of good 
sense, as he would on any other subject, they do not like his senti- 
ments, even though according with their own; his language and his 
thoughts are all Pagan; he offers sacrifice with strange fire.’ And 
a celebrated political writer has said of such men, “ They will them- 
selves die or make others die for a simile.” 

3. This topic, however, introduces another class of the Reviewer's 
unintended mis-statements. He gives a wrong idea of the doctrinal 
illustrations in the discourse. 

It is a melancholy truth, distinctly asserted by the writer of the 
sermon, that man has a “fallen,” “evil,” “loathsome,” “corrupt,” 
“odious” “nature, which precedes and certainly occasions (his) first 
actual sin.” ‘This is the doctrine in its prosaic, but it may be stated 
in an intensive form; and one aim of the sermon is to justify the oc- 
casional use of such words, as that this “diseased” and “ disordered” 
state of the sensibilities is “sinful,” “blamable,” “ guilty ;” provided 
that such words be used, not for implying that there can be a literal 
sin which is uncondemned by conscience, i. e. the power of deciding 
on the moral character of acts; not for implying that our “inborn, 
involuntary corruption” can be the sole ground why a subject of it, 
if he can be supposed to be innocent of all actual disobedience, should 
be condemned to a punishment which supposes that the punished one 
is personally and literally ill-deserving on account of his “ transgres- 
sion of the law;” not as implying that a soul merits a legal penalty 
merely for the passive condition in which it was created; but the 
words “sinful, blamable, guilty nature” are to be sometimes justified, 
provided that they are used for historical reference, or for vehe- 
mently expressing “our dread or hatred of this” evil nature, which 
is so intimately connected with our actual sins, and so surely as well 
as justly exposes us to punishment on account of them.2 But the 
Reviewer, without any fair attempt to explain the principles on which 
the use of these words is allowed or disallowed, satisfies himself with 
reiterating the charge, that the doctrine of our sinful nature is atfirm- 
ed in the discourse to be true to the feelings and false to the intellect 
We think that the Reviewer would have done more justice to him- 
self, if he had acknowledged that when he uses the term “sinful na- 
ture” as denoting a nature antecedent to all sinful exercise of it, he 
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does not mean by “sinful” what men generally mean by the word, 
a quality which is condemned by our “ power of discerning the moral 
character of acts;”’ he does not mean by sinful a quality for which 
the being who has never harbored it is personally ill-deserving; but 
he means a peculiar kind of sin, and uses the term with a very pecu- 
liar signification; and he differs from the sermon, therefore, not so 
much with regard to the doctrine, as with regard to the propriety of 
often designating that doctrine by a common word used in a sense 
which men in common life do not give it, a sense which they fre- 
quently and fatally misunderstand. What does a man gain by calmly 
denominating that passive condition a sin, for which alone the sub- 
ject of it cannot be personally reproved by conscience, nor be con- 
demned as himself deserving of a real and proper punishment. 

It is another sad truth, plainly declared by the author of the 
sermon, “that man with his unrenewed nature will sin and only 
sin in his moral acts;”’ that “man, with no extraordinary aid 
from divine grace, is obstinate, undeviating, unrelenting, persevering, 
dogged, fully set in those wayward preferences which are an abuse of 
his freedom ;” and “so important is it that this infallible certainty be 
felt to be true, that our hearts often incline us to designate it by the 
most forcible epithets,” to express an accurate dogma in a more im- 
pressive form. It was, therefore, one design of the sermon to justify 
the occasional use of such phrases as, “man is unable to repent,” 
“sin is necessary,” provided that such terms be used to express 
strongly and impressively the certain, fixed unwillingness of unrenewed 
man to do right.1. But the Reviewer, although he must know full 
well that this doctrine of the sermon has the sanction of President 
Edwards, yet with apparent coolness represents the sermon as deny- 
ing the doctrine of inability and aflirming this doctrine to be “ false 
to the intellect’? He goes farther still’ and declares that the theory 
of the discourse represents feeling and knowledge “in perpetual (°) 
conflict,” “the one teaching the doctrine of inability, the other that of 
plenary power,” and he implies that the discourse represents the same 
man as having “the consciousness of inability to change his own 
heart, and yet the conviction that he has the requisite power.” The 
critic means well, but it would be interesting to learn how he became 
unable to see that man is not once represented in the sermon as hay- 
ing a consciousness opposed to his conviction, but is uniformly repre- 
sented as having both a consciousness and a conviction of his unwil- 
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lingness to repent, and as often expressing this unwillingness by the 
forcible word inability. Will the Reviewer never distinguish between 
“two doctrines,” and the same doctrine expressed in two forms? He 
has not done honor to himself as a fair-minded critic, in so strangely 
perverting or ignoring the following passage of the sermon: “The 
emotive theology, therefore, when it affirms this [i. e. the natural] 
power is correct both in matter and style; but when it denies this 
power, it uses the language of emphasis, of impression, of intensity ; 
it means the certainty of wrong preference by declaring the inability 
of right; and in its vivid use of cannot for will not is accurate in its 
substance though not in its form ;” and this “ discordance being one of 
letter rather than of spirit is removed by an explanation which makes 
the eloquent style of the feelings at one with the more definite style of 
the reason.”? 

Besides often affirming that there is an infallible certainty of man’s 
continued impenitence until he be regenerated by the Divine Spirit, 
the sermon introduces the statements, that man’s “wnvaried wrong 
choices imply a full, unremitted natural power of doing right,” and 
that “the character of our race needs an essential transformation by 
an interposed influence from God.”? The Reviewer now springs to 
the charge that the first of these statements is “a vapid formula of 
Pelagianism,” and the second is “a very genteel way of expressing 
the matter which need offend no one, Jew or Gentile, Augustin or 
Pelagius.”® Does the Reviewer mean to say, that Pelagius would 
have sanctioned either of the above cited statements when fairly pre- 
sented in its connections? Did Pelagius recognize our “ disordered 
nature,” our “unvaried, undeviating wrong choices,” our “natural” 
as opposed to our “moral power?” Did he suppose that the charac- 
ter of the race, as well as of particular individuals, needs not only an 
improvement but also an essential transformation, and that this radi- 
cal change must be effected not only by moral suasion, but by the 
interposed influence of the Holy Spirit? Will not the Reviewer ac- 
knowledge then, that the two statements so offensive to him are 
wrested from their adjuncts and merely caricatured, when they are 
held up as involving the substantial error of Pelagianism ? 

The author of the sermon has never doubted but firmly believes, 
that in consequence of the first man’s sin all men have at birth a cor- 
rupt nature, which exposes them to suffering, but not punishment, even 
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Without their actual transgression; which, unless divine mercy inter- 
pose, secures the certainty of their actual transgression, as soon as they 
can put forth a moral preference, and of their eternal punishment as 
the merited result of this transgression; a corrupt nature, which 
must be changed by the supernatural influence of the Holy Ghost be- 
fore they will ever obey or morally please him ; and therefere the 
author believes that men are by nature, i. e. in consequence, on account 
of it, sinners, and worthy of punishment “for all have sinned.” But 
the Reviewer is bold enough to say, that the two passages “a sentence 
of condemnation passed on all men for the sin of one man,” and “men 
are by nature the children of wrath,” are represented by the author of 
the sermon as “impressive but not intelligible,” “true to the feelings 
but false to the reason.” We do not believe that the Reviewer intend- 
ed to make a false as well as injurious impression by these words; he 
probably leaped to the inference, as untrue in itself as it is illogically 
drawn, that if some figures of speech do sometimes appear false and 
unintelligible when they are transferred from their proper to an im- 
proper place, then the two above cited passages not only appear but 
are both false and unintelligible im this place and as they are ordina- 
rily used. ‘This inference, however, is rejected as a mere paralogism 
by the writer of the discourse. 

The author of the sermon has never doubted but fully believes, 
that all converted men will be, on the ground of Christ’s death, not 
only saved from punishment but raised to happiness, will be not only 
pardoned but justified, not only treated in important respects as if 
they had never sinned, but treated in important respects as if they 
had been positively and perfectly holy. Still, the Reviewer, both 
without and against evidence, has preferred the charge that the author 
represents the passage “men are not merely pardoned but justified,” 
as “not intelligible,” and as “false to the reason.” Now here is a 
definite and an unfair accusation, to which we reply by asking a defi- 
nite and a fair question. When and where has the author denied 
that the doctrine of justification as distinct from that of pardon, is in- 
telligible or true? If the Reviewer has not borne “false witness 
against” the author, let him prove his witness to be correct. If he 
has been thoughtlessly betrayed into an accusation not more injurious 
than it is groundless, let him have the kindness to remember the words 
of Mr. Pitt: “ Whoever brings here a charge without proof, defames.” 
It is of no use for him to say that because the sermon represents some 
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figures of speech as absurd when in their wrong connections, therefore 
the sermon represents the phrase “men are not merely pardoned but 
justified” as absurd in the particular connections in which it is general- 
ly used. The primary meaning of the word justify, is altogether less 
conspicuous and embarrassing than the primary meaning of the word 
impute, and 7f the sermon had affirmed the word impute to be ordi- 
narily “unintelligible,” the Reviewer had no right to draw the false 
inference that the word justify would be characterized in the same 
manner. Because some pictures appear to be mere daubs, unless 
viewed at one specified angle, the Reviewer must not dash on to the 
conclusion that the Sistine Madonna is a mere daub, when it is view- 
ed at all the angles which are commonly taken. 

It is a solemn truth, distinctly avowed in the discourse,’ that 
“There is a life, a soul, a vitalizing spirit of truth, which must never 
be relinquished for the sake of peace even with an angel. There is 
(I know that you will allow me to express my opinion)’ a line of 
separation which cannot be crossed between those systems which in- 
sert, and those which omit the doctrine of justification by faith in the 
sacrifice of Jesus. This is the doctrine which blends in itself the 
theology of intellect and that of feeling, and which can no more be 
struck out from the moral, than the sun from the planetary system. 
Here the mind and the heart, like justice and mercy, meet and em- 
brace each other; and here is found the specific and ineffaceable dif- 
ference between the Gospel and every other system. But among those 
who admit the atoning death of Christ as the organifie principle of their 
faith, there are differences, some of them more important, but many 
far less important than they seem to be.” And, again, the author of 
the discourse avers,® in the most prosaic language, that “the atone- 
ment has such a relation to the whole moral government of God, as 
to make it consistent with the honor of his legislative and retributive 
justice to save all men, and to make it essential to the highest honor 
of his benevolence or general justice to renew and save some. 
Therefore it satisfies the law and justice of God so far and in such a 
sense, as to render it proper for him not only to give many temporal 
favors, but also to offer salvation to all men, bestow it upon all who 
will accept it, and cause those to accept it, for whom the interests of 
the universe allow him to interpose his regenerating grace.” But 
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our critic represents the sermon as denying that Christ satisfied the 
law and justice of God, as “explaining away the scriptural represen- 
tations of the satisfaction of divine justice by the sacrifice of Christ,” 
and as intimating that “because I may express the truth that Christ 
was a sacrifice by calling him the Lamb of God who bears the sin of 
the world, I may in solemn acts of worship so address him without 
believing in his sacrificial death at all”? It is a noticeable fact, that 
while the sermon deduces the intellectual truth of a vicarious atone- 
ment from the demands of holy feeling, and definitely affirms, p. 544, 
that “the doctrines which concentre in and around a vicarious atone- 
ment are so fitted to the appetences of a sanctified heart as to gain 
the favor of a logician, precisely as the coincidence of some geologi- 
cal or astronomical theories with the phenomena of the earth or sky, 
is a part of the syllogism which has those theories for its conclusion ;” 
yet the Reviewer inverts this whole process, and, p. 673, unblushingly 
represents the sermon as teaching that feeling and knowledge are in 
“perpetual (7) conflict,” “the one craving a real vicarious punish- 
ment of sin, the other teaching that a symbolical atonement is all 
that is needed.” Anxious to find some excuse for this charge of the 
Reviewer, we have searched for one in vain. He will not attempt, 
we imagine, to extenuate his fault by pleading that the author speaks 
of a “vicarious aionement,” while the Reviewer speaks of a “vica- 
rious punishment ;” for the Reviewer himself will acknowledge that 
“in the most strict and rigid” meaning of the term, “ punishment has 
reference to personal guilt. 

The author of the sermon believes, and has never implied the con- 
trary, that Christ’s death being vicarious, his sufferings being substi- 
tuted for our punishment, we are literally unable, after having once 
sinned, to be saved without him; that we are not only redeemed from 
eternal punishment by his propitiatory sacrifice, but, even after we 
have been regenerated by his Spirit, we are entirely dependent on his 
grace in sending the same Spirit to secure our continuance in holiness ; 
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and, moreover, that we are every instant preserved in being by his 
Almighty power, so that without him we literally cannot even exist ; 
and still it is boldly declared in the Review, that the sermon repre- 
sents the passages, “ without Christ we can do nothing” and “he hath 
redeemed us from the curge of the law by being made a curse for us,” 


as “not intelligible” and as “false to the reason!” ’ But the accom- 
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plished critic, not satisfied with inflicting this injury, has actually 
made the following cool statement: “The phrase that ‘God came 
from Teman’ or ‘he made the clouds his chariot, when interpreted 
according to the laws of language, expresses a truth. The phrases, 
‘Christ took upon him our guilt, ‘he satisfied divine justice, when 
interpreted by the same laws, express, as our author thinks, what is 
false.”* If the Reviewer is able to say all this, what will he not say 
next? He has not only concealed some of the most important decla- 
rations of the sermon, but has published the non-existent thoughts of 
its author. “As our author thinks!” Is it not a rule of comity in 
letters, never to report that a man believes what he emphatically de- 
nies that he believes? The phrases “Christ took upon him our 
guilt, and satisfied divine justice” are false, “as our author thinks,” 
“when they are interpreted according to the use of language !” 
Really, unless we had learned long ago not to be surprised at anything 
which can be said by anonymous critics, even when in the main they 
are good men, we should be astonished at this apparently sober charge. 
Might not the Reviewer have easily seen it to be one aim of the dis- 
course to prove, that all such phrases, when interpreted according to 
the laws of language, express what is intellectually and morally true? 
to prove that they must be explained according to what they mean, 
and that they always mean what the intellect can reconcile with other 
truths? The eager critic has here committed two faults. The first 
is a fault of logic; for he has taken the premise, that passionate 
phrases when explained literally and without qualification, and so not 
according to the laws of language, are often untrue, and has hence 
inferred that these phrases when explained with the proper qualifica- 
tion, and according to the laws of language are untrue. His reason- 
ings may be reduced to this enthymem: The sermon states, pp- 022, 
563, that Christ has satisfied the law and justice of God, so far and 
in such a sense as to render it not a matter of legal obligation, but a 
matter of propriety and consistency for him to regenerate some men, 
offer salvation to ail men, and bestow numerous favors on the elect 
and non-elect; therefore, it follows that the phrase Christ “satisfied 
divine justice,” when interpreted according to the rules of language, 
expresses, as our author thinks, what is false. 

As the first error of the Reviewer in this charge is one of logic, so 
the second is one of controversial ethics. He has asserted that his 
own inference from the sermon is the actual opinion of the author of 
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that sermon. And here his ethical fault is the more unseemly, be- 
cause the Reviewer's inference is illogical, and the author’s premise 
is a simple one, laid down in many of our elementary works. We 
should advise our critic to review Dr. Hey’s Canons of Controversy, 
if we could suppose him ignorant of the rule, that one should never 
impute his own inferences, especially his unwarrantable inferences, 
to another man who is innocent of them. He should not impute them 
literally, by aflirming outright that the innocent has committed these 
errors; nor should he impute them figuratively, by treating the inno- 
cent as if he had been guilty of these wrong conclusions. 

If the Reviewer had pursued to its full length the principle which 
he seems to have adopted in some of his criticisms, he would have 
said, that the sermon denies the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, be- 
cause it implies that this doctrine would be true, even if there were 
to be no literal fire or worm; that the sermon denies the doctrine of 
the General Judgment, because it implies that this doctrine would be 
true, even if there were to be no opened books; that the sermon 
denies the doctrine of the Resurrection, because it implies that this 
doctrine would be true, even if the same particles of matter compos- 
ing our earthly bodies should not compose our spiritual bodies. For 
the Reviewer seems to have reasoned on the strange principle, that 
if the same doctrine be presented in two forms, one prosaic and one 
poetical, then the doctrine is denied, or is described as false to the in- 
tellect. Obviously, the sermon never intimates that any truth is false 
to the intellect. This language, and the idea suggested by it, are 
merely of the Reviewer’s imputation. He has, apparently, reasoned 
thus: the sermon affirms that certain doctrines are, at certain times, 
associated with certain images, and expressed in certain words, which 
the intellect would never have suggested for the purposes of specu- 
lation; and therefore the sermon affirms that those doctrines are 
false to the reason. Just as if the sermon would have denied the 
truth of John 21: 25, provided that it had declared the possibility of 
the world’s containing more books than can be ever written. 

But the Reviewer is not satisfied even with these imputations. 
Although the sermon was designed to be homiletical rather than doc- 
trinal, yet it incidentally teaches the dogmatic truths of Eternal Pun- 
ishment, the Resurrection, the General Judgment, man’s Entire 
Sinfulness, his Native Corruption, his need of Regeneration by the 
interposed influence of God, the Vicarious Atonement, and “ the doc- 
trines which concentre in and around” it ; and it repeatedly represents 
all Christian truth as that “which God himself has matched to our 
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nicest and most delicate springs of action, and which, so highly does 
he honor our nature, he has interposed by miracles for the sake of 
revealing in his written word.”! Still, the Reviewer often character- 
izes the sermon as “inimical to the proper authority of the Bible,” 
“subversive,” “destructive” of it, as exhibiting sad affinities to 
Rationalism; and as fit to be associated in some of its doctrinal ten- 
dencies, with the writings of Schleiermacher, Rohr, Morell, etc.? 
In his Eleventh Letter on Clerical Manners and Habits, Dr. Miller 
says: “ Let all your conduct in judicatories be marked with the most 
perfect candor and uprightness :” “Men in the main upright and pious, 
do sometimes indulge in a species of indirect management, which 
minds delicately honorable and strictly desirous of shunning the very 
appearance of evil, would by no means have adopted. Such are the 
little arts of concealment,” etc.: “Never employ language toward 
any fellow member (of a judicatory) which you would not be willing 
to have directed toward yourself.”* 

Suppose, now, that in criticising this Review, we should use his 
own argumentum ad captandum vulgus. There are fundamental 
heresies, that of the Theopaschites that of denying the Trinity to be 
eternal, the Godhead to be perfect, ete., of which he might be con- 
victed, as easily and as honorably as he has convicted the sermon of 
a neological spirit. Take a single illustration. It is an established 
principle, that the properties and attributes of either nature by itself, 
may be applied and ascribed to the whole person who combines two 
natures, but that the properties and attributes of the whole person 
eannot be ascribed, without qualification, to either nature by itself. 
Thus we may affirm that man, compounded of soul and body, eats and 
thinks, but not that the soul eats, nor that the body thinks; the com- 
plex being is perhaps corpulent and sentimental, but the body is not sen- 
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2 We will do justice to the charitable spirit of the Reviewer, and say, that in 
one passage on p. 646, he makes the following concession: “ We are far from 
supposing that the author regards his theory as subversive of the authority of 
the Bible. He has obviously (#) adopted it as a convenient way of getting rid 
of certain doctrines (?) which stand out far too prominently in Scripture, and 
are too deeply impressed on the hearts of God’s people, to allow of their being 
denied.” — The charm of this passage lies in the fact that it purports to be apolo- 
getic. It begins to be a serious question with us, whether we have any acquaint- 
ance with the author whose designs are thus charitably explained; whether we 
have ever read a paragraph of his discourse. Either we are lamentably ignorant 
of the sermon, or else the gentleman who has assailed, has radically misappre- 
hended it. 
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timental, nor the soul corpulent. On the same principle we may aftirm, 
that Christ, compounded of God and man, is immutable, and died, 
but not that the man is immutable, or the God died. If we say that 
God has died, we speak poetically or erroneously. But the Review 
defends the phrase, “ God the mighty Maker died,” as “a dogmatie 
truth,” for “its strict doctrinal propriety,” its “doctrinal fidelity,” 
and even goes so far as to state that this phrase belongs to “ the lan- 
guage of speculation, of theory, of the intellect, as distinguished 
from the feelings.”4 But, if it be true that God the mighty Maker 
died, then it is true on the principle that all which Christ did and 
suffered, God did and suffered; and all which was done by Jehovah, 
was done also by the man Christ Jesus. And this profane principle 
the Reviewer adopts; and so accordingly he believes, not only that 
the worlds were made by a man, the eternal decrees formed by the 
son of a carpenter, but also that, as Christ, so the eternal Deity was 
born, was educated, was ignorant, was lost by his parents, was carried 
about from place to place, was fatigued ; God the Spirit was refreshed 
by food and sleep; God the Mighty was unable to bear his cross, 
was weak and not mighty; God the Maker was (contrary to one of 
the Reviewer’s creeds) both begotten and also made; God the im- 
mutable grew in stature, was subject to daily, hourly change; God 
who is ever blessed, was at one period the greatest sufferer on earth, 
was nailed to the cross; the everlasting God was dead, not living; 
and therefore unchangeable power, wisdom, blessedness, and even life 
cannot be aseribed to him, “as our Reviewer thinks.” Now, we will 
do this Reviewer the justice to say, that if we should imitate him in 
imputing to him as his own belief, the inferences which he has never 
avowed, but which might be drawn from his words, as fairly as he 
has drawn inferences from the sermon, we should do what our self- 
respect forbids us to do. 

Pitiable indeed is the logomachy of polemic divines. We have 
somewhere read, that the Berkeleians who denied the existence of 
matter, differed more in terms than in opinion from their opponents 
who affirmed the existence of matter; for the former uttered with 
emphasis, “ We cannot prove that there is an outward world,” and 
then whispered, “ We are yet compelled to believe that there is one ;” 
whereas the latter uttered with emphasis, “ We are compelled to be- 
lieve in the outward world,” and then whispered, “ Yet we cannot 
prove that there is one.” This is not precisely accurate, still it 
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illustrates the amount of difference which exists between the Re- 
viewer and the author of the humble Convention sermon. Let us 
listen to them in an imagined colloquy. The Reviewer exclaims 
aloud, “I believe in a sinful nature preceding all sinful exercise of 
it,” and then whispers, “ This passive nature is not sinful in the sense 
of being condemned by the conscience of one who never acted amiss; 
men are not personally blamable for being born with it; they do not 
deserve the fatal sentence at the judgment merely for the way in 
which they were made.” The author exclaims aloud, “I believe 
that man’s nature preceding all exercise of it contains no such sin as 
itself deserves to be tried, blamed, condemned at the judgment, and 
punished forever,” and then he whispers, “ Still this nature, as it cer- 
tainly occasions sin, may be sometimes called sinful in a peculiar 
sense, for the sake of intensity.” The Reviewer cries on a high key, 
“I believe that the sin of the guilty is imputed to the innocent under 
a just administration,” and then adds in a lower tone, “The word 
impute, however, is not here used in its more obvious meaning, and 
does not imply that the imputation affects the character of the inno- 
cent or makes them actually displeasing to God.” The author cries 
with a loud voice, “ I believe that the sin of the guilty is not imputed 
to the innocent,” and then adds on a lower key, “'The innocent, how- 
ever, are made to suffer in consequence of the guilty, and being thus 
treated in certain respects as if they had done wrong, sin may be 
sometimes said, for the sake of a deep impression, to be imputed to 
them.” The Reviewer exclaims in a loud tone, “I believe that the 
innocent are justly punished for sin which they have never commit- 
ted,” and then adds in a milder accent, “ They are not punished how- 
ever in the most strict and rigid meaning of the term, but are only 
made to suffer on account of the sin of those with whom they are con- 
nected, and for the purpose of sustaining the law as inviolable.” The 
author exclaims in a bold tone, “ I believe that the innocent are not just- 
ly punished for sin which they have never committed, for, in the words 
of Andrew Fuller,’ “ real and proper punishment is not only the in- 
fliction of natural evil for the commission of moral evil, but the in- 
fliction of the one upon the person who committed the other, and in 
displeasure against. him; it not only supposes criminality, but that 
the party punished was literally the criminal :” still in a milder accent 
the author adds, “ The suffering of the innocent for the guilty may 
be sometimes called punishment with a peculiar meaning, for the 
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sake of unustial force.” The Reviewer exclaims with earnestness, 
* All men sinned in Adam,” but he explains with deliberation ; 
“ They did not literally exist in him, and his voluntary acts cannot 
be reckoned theirs strictly and properly.” The author is earnest in 
saying, “ All men did not literally exist in Adam, and could not have 
strictly and literally sinned before they existed ;” but he is careful to 
add, “ Adam’s fall was so infallibly connected with the total depravity 
of his descendants, as to give a true and deep meaning to the phrase, 
which may be sometimes used as an intense one, that they sinned in 
him.” The Reviewer proclaims aloud, “1 believe in a limited but 
not general atonement,” and then whispers, “ It is sufficient, however, 
for the non-elect as well as the elect.” The author proclaims aloud, 
“JT believe in a general but not limited atonement,” and then repeats 
with diminished emphasis, “ It was never decreed, however, that this 
atonement should result in the regeneration of the non-eleet.” Says 
the Reviewer, “ I will use terms in their technical, although it is not 
their most obvious meaning ;” says the author, “I will generally use 
terms in their more obvious, although it is not their technical mean- 
ing.” Whereupon the Reviewer speaks out: “ You are inimical to 
the proper authority of the Bible ;” to which the author responds, 
“ You found this charge upon a mere difference about words, about 
the emphasis to be given them; about the modifications of voice with 
which the words are to be uttered ; and it is notorious that a dispute 
about words leads to more and still more words, and ends, if it end 
at all, in hard and sharp words; it is what our polemic divines ought 
by this time to be tired of, logomachy.” 

4, But we have already anticipated a distinct class of the Review- 
er’s unintentional mis-statements. He represents the sermon as un- 
guarded in its tendencies. He says that “it enables a man to pro- 
fess his faith in doctrines which he does not believe,” and thus to 
advocate opposing creeds. Js such an objection worthy of such a 
critic? Does not he himself cling to the creed that the children of 
Adam are punished for the sin of their father, and also to the Bibli- 
eal creed “that the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father ;” 
“neither shall the children be put to death for their fathers; every 
man shall be put to death for his own sin?” But the critic will re- 
spond, these apparent discrepancies can be reconciled ; and we rejoin, 
one aim of the sermon is to show that all creeds which are allowable 
ean be reconciled with each other; for, as far as allowable, they con- 
tain underneath their diversified forms the substance of the truth and 
of nothing but the truth. 
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Dr. Blair remarks? what every body knows, that “all passions, 
without exception, love, terror, amazement, indignation, anger and 
even grief throw the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and 
of course prompt to a hyperbolical style.” In accordance with this 
trite saying, the sermon makes an hypothetical assertion,? that if a 
creed be wrongly viewed as “a triumphal song of thanksgiving,” and 
if agreeably to this view it be written in the style of a highly poeti- 
cal effusion, and if when written in this style it be chanted under the 
influence of thrilling music and amid the pomp of a gorgeous ceremo- 
nial, then, in such a false position, the cantilator of such a creed may 
be so rapt in enthusiasm as to sing the ecstatic words without inquir- 
ing for their “precise” import. _Who could imagine that the follow- 
ing inference would be drawn from the foregoing truism : — If a man 
with false views of the nature of a creed, may be so overcome by the 
minstrelsy of a cathedral as to cry out, “ credo quia impossibile,” while 
he cantilates an imaginative Confession, which is obscure in its sub- 
limity, and confusing by its crowd of images; then it follows that a 
student acting, as a student ought to act, deliberately and circumspect- 
ly, may with set purpose subscribe a plain and precise creed when he 
knows it to be false both in its language and in its meaning. The 
man who can reason thus will soon conclude that if Peter spoke on 
the mountain without knowing what he said, then he wrote his epis- 
tles under the same kind of afflatus. We cannot imagine what a 
person means by extorting such inferences, but whatever he means, 
we forgive him. 

That the Reviewer arrives at any of his accusations by reasoning in 
this way, we do not affirm. We cannot divine the process by which he 
comes to some of his charges. Sometimes he appears to adopt the 
premise, that the language of the Bible or of a creed must not be 
qualified at all, and if it be qualified then it is, (to use a word of his 
own) “eviscerated” of its meaning. But he “explains away” the 
literal import of many technical terms, just as really as they are ex- 
plained away in the sermon. And as for qualifying the language of 
the Bible, does the Reviewer infer the “real presence” from the plain 
phrase “this is my body ;” or the necessity of the pedilavium from 
the still plainer phrase, “ye ought to wash one another’s feet.” It 
were just as fair for us to affirm that he “explains away” the Bible 
when he denies that God manifests frowardness, Ps. 18: 26, as it is 
for the Reviewer to affirm that the sermon “explains it away.” He 
has used, totidem verbis, the same argument of “rationalistic tenden- 


1 Rhet. Lect. XVI. 2 Bib. Sac. pp. 558, 554. 
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cies,” which the Romanist brings against the Protestant. It is the 
notorious argumentum ad invidiam. 

But he is more definite in one of his charges. He says that the 
sermon proposes “no adequate criteria for discriminating between 
the language of feeling and that of the intellect,” leaves “every one to 
his own discretion in making the distinction, and the use of this dis- 
cretion, regulated by no fixed rules of language, is of course deter- 
mined by ecaprice or taste ;” that the sermon is “perfectly arbitrary” 
in explaining figurative language, etc., and its operation “must be to 
subject [the teachings of the Bible] to the opinion and prejudices of 
the reader,” etc.? 

All the principles of Morus and Ernesti on Interpretation, can- 
not, of course, be collected into one Convention Sermon. But this 
sermon does propound some criteria for discriminating between the 
true and the false. 

One of these criteria is, the agreement of a doctrine with right 
or Christian feeling. Whatever words this feeling sanctions are 
thereby signified to be correct in form ; whatever meaning it sanctions, 
is thereby signified to be true in fact. Every statement is to be dis- 
approved “which does not harmonize with the well ordered sensi- 
bilities of the soul.” “In this light we discern the necessity of right 
feeling, as a guide to the right proportions of faith,” pp. 546, 555. 

A second of these criteria involved in the first, is the agreement 
of a doctrine with the necessary impulses of the soul. Reason “ will 
sanction not only all pious feelings, but likewise all those which are 
essential developments of our original constitution,” p. 567.“ When- 
ever a feeling is constitutional, and cannot be expelled — whenever 
it is pious and cannot but be approved, then such of its impulses as 
are uniform, self-consistent and persevering, are data on which the 
intellect may safely reason, and by means of which it may add new 
materials to its dogmatic system.” “Has man been created with 
irresistible instincts which impel him to believe in a falsehood? Or 
has the Christian been inspired with holy emotions, which allure him 
to an essentially erroneous faith? Is God the author of confusion, 
in his Word revealing one doctrine, and by his Spirit persuading his 
saints to reject it?” p.544. Whatever the Reviewer may say of these 
necessary impulses, Dr. Hodge cannot disparage them, for he says 
in his Commentary on Rom. 3: 1-8, “ What God forces us, from the 
very constitution of our natures, to believe, as for example, the 
existence of the external world, our own personal identity, the differ- 


1 Bib. Rep. pp. 652, 653, 673, 674. 
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ence between good and evil, it is at once a violation of his will and 
of the dictates of reason to deny or to question.” 

A third of these criteria involved in the two preceding is, the 
moral tendency of a doctrine. Whatever belief is on the whole 
useful, the same is thereby signified to be true; whatever mode of 
expressing this belief is useful, the same is thereby signified to be 
right. “So far as any statement is hurtful, it parts with one sign of 
its truth. In itself, or in its relations, it must be inaccurate whenever 
it is not congenial with the feelings awakened by the Divine Spirit. 
The practical utility, then, of any theological representations, is one 
criterion of their propriety.” “ Here also we learn the value of the 
Bible in unfolding the suitable adaptations of truth, and in illustrat- 
ing their utility, which is on the whole so decisive a touch-stone of 
their correctness,” p. 555. The Reviewer may say, perhaps, that this 
tendency of a doctrine is “no adequate criterion” of its truth; but 
Dr. Hodge says in his Commentary on Rom. 8: 1-8, “There is no 
better evidence against the truth of any doctrine, than that its ten- 
dency is immoral.” Now, the preceding extracts from the sermon 
are not desultory passages, but are parts of lengthened paragraphs, 
the main object of which is to show that a standard of truth is to be 
found in the congeniality of a statement with pious or constitutional 
feeling, and in its moral tendencies ; see pp. 544, 545, 655-558. So far 
forth as, and in whatever sense it is agreeable and healthful to our 
moral feelings, to say that God exacts of men more than he gives 
them power to perform, to say that he imputes to them a crime which 
they never committed, just so far forth, and in just that sense, may 
we be entitled to believe those sayings as substantially true. 

But a fourth criterion propounded in the sermon is, the agreement 
of a doctrine with the feelings of good men in general. “These unt- 
versal feelings provide us with a test for our own faith.” Pious men 
differ in the minute philosophical forms of truth, but their unanimity 
in the substance of it, indicates “the correctness of their cherished 
faith, as the agreement of many witnesses presupposes the verity of 
the narration in which they coincide.” “The broad substance of doc- 
trine around which the feelings of all renewed men” (the point of the 
argument lies in the word “renewed,” which the Reviewer changes 
into “reverent ”)? cling ever and everywhere, “must be right,” for it 


1 The sentence of the Reviewer is the following ; “ The church is not infallible 
in her bodies of divinity, nor her creeds, nor catechisms, nor any logical formula ; 
but underneath all, there lies a grand substance of doctrine, around which the 
feelings of all reverent men cling,” ete., Bib. Rep. p. 654. 
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is precisely adjusted to the soul, and the soul was made for it,” pps 
544, 545. In whatever sense the feelings of all good men welcome 
the Reviewer's “dogma,” that the Maker of the world has once died, 
tn that sense is the dogma indicated to be correct. 

A fifth criterion is the agreement of a doctrine with other well 
known truths. Correct figures of speech disagree with each other; 
correct literal statements, never. The intellectual theology “regards 
a want of concinnity in a system, as a token of some false principle. 
And as it will modify itself in order to avoid the error involved in a 
contradiction, so, and for the same reason, it has authority in the last 
resort to rectify the statements which are often congenial with excited 
emotion,” p. 546. 

A sixth criterion mentioned in the sermon is, the agreement of a 
doctrine with the inferénces of reason enlightened by revelation, 
The chief aim of pp. 546-550 is, to show that “as the head is placed 
above the heart in the body, so the faith which is sustained by good 
argument, should control rather than be controlled by those emotions 
which receive no approval from the judgment.” “In all investi- 
gations for truth, the intellect must be the authoritative power,” it 
“explains, modifies, harmonizes the meaning” of all conflicting 
statements; must bring them all “into unison with the intellectual 
statements which, however unimpressive, are yet the most authori- 
tative.” And the reason draws its inferences from the works of 
God, but chiefly from his “miraculously attested” word. So far 
forth and in whatever sense it can be proved that the innocent are 
punished for the guilty, just so far forth and in that sense, is the 
statement true. It is now a noticeable fact, that at the very time 
when the Reviewer condemned the sermon, as leaving every one to 
his “ caprice or taste” in distinguishing between literal and figurative 
language, he had upon his table the edition of the sermon containing 
these words :1 


“ No one hesitates to say that the poetic view of astronomy, in which the 
sun is described as masculine, the moon as feminine, the stars as children of 
the moon, should be reduced into a consistency with the philosophical view, 
and that the demonstrable science should not be distorted so as to harmonize 
with the graceful fable. Neither does any one shrink from interpreting the 
assertion, God is a rock, into an accordance with the assertion, God is a 
spirit; for both statements cannot be literally true, and the one which com- 
mends itself to the intellect, is the rightful standard by which to modify the 
one suggested by the heart. Else the fancies and caprices of man will be, 
what his reason and conscience ought to be, his guide.” 

If, then, an interpretation be intuitively perceived to be correct, or 
be proved so by valid argument from the word or works of God, if it 


—_ 
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substantially agree with other interpretations known to be right, if it 
have been generally received as true by “renewed” men, if it have a 
healthful moral influence, if it accord with our constitutional or pious 
feeling, then it has so many signs of its correctness. All these crite- 
ria, and others also, are stated by the author, who is “perfectly ar- 
bitrary in the application of his theory,” and according to the Review- 
er “adopts or rejects the representations of the Bible at pleasure, or 
as they happen to coincide with or contradict his own preconceived 
opinions.”# , 

The author does, indeed, recognize (Sermon, p. 555) the solemn 
truth that “here,” in his theme, “we see our responsibility for our 
religious belief. Here are we impressed by the fact that much of our 
probation relates to our mode of shaping and coloring the doctrines 
of theology.” We cannot escape from this probation. Our Almighty 
Sovereign designs to try our hearts in our detection of the principles 
which are communicated to us in symbols. It were, indeed, conge~ 
nial with our love of ease, to have our duties for every day written 
out with exactness on the palms of our hands, that we may simply 
look and read. It were pleasant if God had arranged the stars of 
heaven into letters and sentences all unfolding our precise relations 
to him, and modifying themselves into new testaments of truth when- 
ever we needed new light. But instead of thus accommodating our 
listless spirit, he has required us to dig for our knowledge, to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling; and has made the proba- 
tion of all men, and the chief probation of some men to consist in 
their mode of regulating their judgments, imagination and feelings in 
the pursuit of wholesome doctrine. Let us not attempt to flee from 
our appointed trial, but let us endure it as men with humility and 
prayer. Let us not arraign our Maker because he has sown the path 
of inyestigation with perils; but let us mect the perils with a manly 
trust in his guidance. All study is dangerous; but the neglect of it 
is more so. Candor may be abused to our hurt; bigotry will be used 
to our sorer mischief. If we aim to be fair inquirers for truth, we 
may err; if we strive to be pugnacious defenders of a party we shall 
Japse into sad mistakes. Let us ever bear in mind that we are to 
give account at the great day, not only for every idle, injurious, de- 
famatory word, but also for the narrow, clannish, sectarian spirit 
with which we may have discussed the truth. Who is sufficient, 
without God’s help, for preaching or even for thinking of that Gospel 
which “is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.” 
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Tue leading idea of Dr. Bushnell’s Discourses, is organic, as dis- 
tinguished from individual life. Whatever may be thought of the 
expression, or whatever may be the form in which it lies in his mind, it 
represents a great and obvious truth ; a truth which, however novel it may 
appear to many of our New England brethren, is as familiar to Presby- 
terians as household words. Strange, and in our view distorted, as is 
the form in which this truth appears in Dr. Bushnell’s book, and incon- 
gruous asare the elements with which it is combined, it still has power to 
give his Discourses very much of an “ Old-school” cast, and to render 
themin a high degree attractive and hopeful in our estimation. Apart 
from the two great illustrations of this truth, the participation of the life 
of Adam by the whole race, and of the life of Christ, by all believers, 
we see on every hand abundant evidence that every church, nation, and 
society has a common life, besides the life of its individual members. 
This is the reason why nothing of importance can occur in one part of 
the church, without influencing all other parts. No new form of doc- 
trine, no revival or decline of spiritual life, can exhibit itself in New 
England, that is not effective throughout the Presbyterian church. We 
as a body owe, in no small measure, our character, as distinguished from 
other Presbyterian communities, to our participation, so to speak, of the 
life of New England; and the New England churches, are indebted, in 
like manner, for their character as distinguished from other congrega- 
tional bodies, to the influence of their Presbyterian brethren, No com- 
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munity can isolate itself. The subtle influence which pervades the 
whole, permeates through every barrier, as little suspected, and yet as 
effective, as the magnetic or electric fluid in nature. This fact may be 
explained in a manner more or less obvious or profound, according to our 
philosophy or disposition, but it cannot be denied, and should not be 
disregarded. 

We are therefore not uninterested spectators of the changes going 
on in New England. They are changes in the body of which we are 
members, and their effects, for good or evil, we must share. We are 
not therefore stepping out of our own sphere, or meddling with what 
does not concern us, in calling attention to Dr. Bushnell’s book and to 
the discussions to which it has given rise. 

The history of this little volume is somewhat singular. Dr. Bush- 
nell was appointed by the Ministerial Association of which he is a mem- 
ber, to discuss the subject of Christian training. He produced two 
discourses from his pulpit, and readthe argument before the Association, 
who requested its publication. To this he assented, but before his 
purpose was executed, a request came from a member of the Committee 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, that the publication should 
be made by them. The manuscript was forwarded to the committee, 
who retained it in their possession six months, twice returned it to the 
author for modifications, and finally published it with their approbation. 
It excited no little attention, being favourably noticed in some quarters, 
and unfavourably in others. So much disapprobation however was soon 
manifested, that the committee felt called upon to suspend its publication. 
We are not surprised at any of these facts. We do not wonder that the 
committee kept the book so long under advisement; or that they should 
ultimately venture on its publication ; or that, when published, it should 
create such a sensation, or meet with the fate which actually befel it. 
There is enough in the book to account for all this. Enough of truth 
most appropriate for our times, powerfully presented, to make the com- 
mittee anxious to bring it before the churches ; enough of what was new 
in form and strange in aspect, to create doubt as to its effect and its 
reception ; and enough of apparent and formidable error to account for 
the alarm and uneasiness consequent on its publication. We cannot 
regret that the book has seen the light, and done, or at least begun, its 
work. We anticipate immeasurably more good than evil from its pub- 
lication. What is wrong, we trust will be sifted out and perish, what 
is right, will live and operate. 

The truths which give value to this publication, and from which we 
anticipated such favourable results, are principally the following. First, 
the fact that there is such a divinely constituted relation between the 
piety of parents and that of their children, as to laya scriptural founda- 
tion for a confident expectation, in the use of the appointed means, that 
the children of believers will become truly the children of God. We 
do not like the form in which Dr. Bushnell states this fact ; much less, 
as we shall probably state more fully inthe sequel, the mode in which he 
accounts for it; but the fact itself is most true and precious. It is 
founded on the express and repeated declaration and promise of God. 
He said to Abraham: 1 will establish my covenant between me and 
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thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting 
covenant, to be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee. Deut. vii. 9, 
Know, therefore, that Jehovah thy God, he is God, the faithful God, which 
keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love him and keep his com. 
mandments, to a thousand generations. Deut. xxx. 6, The Lord thy God 
will circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live. 
Is. lix. 21, As for me, thisis my covenant with them, saith the Lord ; 
My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, from henceforth for ever. 
In the New Testament the fact that the promises made to believers in- 
clude their children, was recognized from the very foundation of the 
Christian church. In the sermon delivered by Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, he said, The promise isto thee and to thy seed after thee. And 
Paul assures us even with regard to outcast Israel, The children are be- 
loved for the fathers’ sake. It is, therefore, true, as might be much 
more fully proved, that, by divine appointment, the children of believers 
are introduced into the covenant into which their parents enter with God, 
and that the promises of that covenant are made no less to the children 
than to the parents. He promises to be their God, to give them his 
Spirit, to renew their hearts, and to cause them to live. 

This promise, however, like all others of a similar character, is 
general ; expressing what is to be the general course of events, and not 
what is to be the result in every particular case. When God promised 
that summer and winter, seed time and harvest, should succeed each 
other to the end of time, he did not pledge himself that there never 
should be a failure in this succession, that a famine should never occur, 
or that the expectations of the husbandman should never be disappoint- 
ed. Nor does the declaration, Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it, contain a promise that 
no well-disciplined child shall ever wander from the right path. It is 
enough that it expresses the tendency and ordinary result of proper 
training. In like manner, the promise of God to give his Spirit to the 
children of believers, does not imply that every such child shall be made 
the subject of saving blessings. It is enough that it indicates the channel 
in which his grace ordinarily flows, and the general course of his dis- 
pensations. ) 

Again, it is to be remembered that these promises are conditional. 
God has never promised to make no distinction between faithful and 
unfaithful parents, between those who bring up their offspring in the 
nurture of the Lord, and those who utterly neglect their religious train- 
ing. The condition, which, from the nature of the case, is implied in 
this promise, is in many cases expressly stated. His promise is to 
those who keep his covenant, and to those who remember his command- 
ments, todo them. It:is involved in the very nature of a covenant, 
that it should have conditions. And although in one important sense, the 
conditions of the covenant of grace have been performed by Christ, still its 
promises are suspended on conditions to be performed by or in his people. 
And this is expressly declared to be the case with regard to the promise 
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of the divine blessing to the children of believers. They must keep his 
covenant. They must train up their children for God. They must 
use the means which he has appointed for their conversion and sancti- 
fication, or the promise does not apply to them. Then again, there isa 
condition to be performed by the children themselves. God promises 
to be their God, but they must consent to be his people. He promises 
them his Spirit, but they must seek and cherish his influence. If they 
renounce the covenant, and refuse to have God for their God, and to 
walk in the way of his commandments, then the promise no longer per- 
tains to them, 

It will naturally be objected, that if this is so, the promise amounts 
to nothing. If after all, it is not the children of believers, as such, and 
consequently all such children, who are to be saved ; if the promise to 
them is general, as a class, and not to each individual ; if it is condition- 
ed on the fidelity of parents and of the children themselves, its whole 
value is gone.’ What have they more than others? What advantage 
have the children of the covenant? or what profit is there in baptism ? 
It is precisely thus the Jews reasoned against the apostle. When he 
proved that it was not the Jews, as Jews, and simply because Jews, who 
were to be the heirs of salvation, and that circumcision could profit 
them nothing unless they kept the law, they immediately asked: 
What advantage then hath the Jew, and what profit is there of circum. 
cision? Much every way, answered the apostle—chiefly because unto 
them were committed the oracles of God. To them belonged the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service, and the promises: theirs were the. fathers, and of them, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came. Salvation was of the Jews. All 
the religion that was in the world was found among them. It was 
therefore a great advantage to be found among that favoured people, even 
although from the want of faithfulness, on the part both of parents and 
children, so many of them perished. In like manner it is a great bless- 
ing to be born within the covenant, to be the children of believers— 
to them belong the adoption and the promises, they are the channel in 
which the Spirit flows, and from among them the vast majority of the 
heirs of salvation are taken, notwithstanding the multitudes who perish 
through their own fault or the fault of their parents. 

It is, therefore, a scriptural truth, that the children of believers are 
the children of God, as being within his covenant with their parents ; he 
promises to them his Spirit ; he has established a connection between 
faithful parental training and the salvation of children, as he has between 
seed-time and harvest, diligence and riches, education and knowledge, 
In no one case is absolute certainty secured or the sovereignty of God 
excluded. But in all, the divinely appointed connexion between means 
and end is obvious, 

That this connexion is not more apparent, in the case of parents and 
children, is due, in a great measure, to the sad deficiency in parental 
fidelity. If we look over the Christian world, how few nominallv Chris- 
tian parents even pretend to bring up their children for God. In a great 
majority of cases the attainment of some worldly object, is avowedl 
made the end of education ; and all the influences to which a child is 
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exposed are designed and adapted to make him a man of the world. And 
even within the pale of evangelical churches, it must be confessed, there 
is great neglect as to this duty. Where is the parent whose children 
have turned aside from God, whose heart will not rather reproach him, 
than charge God with forgetting his promise ? Our very want of faith 
in the promise is one great reason of our failure. We have forgotten 
the covenant. We have forgotten that our children belong to God ; that 
he has promised to be their God, if we are faithful to our trust. We do 
not say that all the children of the most faithful parent will certainly 
be saved, any more than we would say that every diligent man will be- 
come rich; but the Scriptures do say that the children of believers are 
the subjects of the divine promise, as clearly as they say the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich. 

This doctrine is clearly implied in the circumcision and baptism of 
children. Why is the sign and seal of the covenant attached to them, 
if they are not within the covenant? What are the promises of that 
covenant but that God will be their God, that he will forgive their sins, 
give them his Spirit, renew their hearts, and cause them to live ? These 
promises are therefore made to them, and are sealed*to them in their 
baptism, just as much as they are to their parents. This has been the 
uniform doctrine of the Christian church. It is avowed in all confes- 
sions, and involved in the usages of all communions. 

In the Appendix to the Geneva Catechism, in the form for the ad- 
ministration of Baptism, it is said: Quamobrem etsi fidelium liberi sint 
ex Adami corrupta stirpe ac genere, eos ad se nihilominus admittit, 
propter foedus videlicet cum eorum parentibus initum, eosque pro liberis 
suis habet ac numerat ; ob eamque causam jam inde ab initio nascentis 
ecclesiae voluit infantibus circumcisionis notam imprimi, qua quidem 
nota jam eadem omnia significabat ac demonstrabat, quae hodie in Bap- 
tismo designatur. . . Minime dubium est, quin liberi nostri haere- 
des sint ejus vitae ac salutis, quam nobis est pollicitus; qua de causa 
eos sanctificari Paulus affirmat, jam inde ab utero matris, quo ab Ethni- 
corum et e vera religione abhorrentium hominum liberis discernantur, 

Belgic Confession Act. 34. Nos eos (infantes) eadem ratione baptizan- 
dos et signo foederis absignandos esse credimus, qua olim in Israele par- 
vuli circumcidebantur, nimirum propter easdem promissiones infantibus 
nostris factas. Et revera Christus non minus sanguinem suum effudit, 
ut fidelium infantes, quam ut adultos ablueret. 

Heidelberg Catechism: Ought young children to be baptized? Yes, 
because they, as well as adults, are embraced in the covenant and church 
of God. And because to them the deliverance from sin through the 
blood of Christ, and the Holy Ghost, are no less promised than to adults ; 
they should therefore be united by baptism, the sign of the covenant, to 
the church, and distinguished from the children of unbelievers, as 
under the Old Testament was done by circumcision, in the place of 
which baptism is appointed.* 

Helvetic Confession, I]. 20. Damnamus Anabaptistas, qui negant 


* This may not agree verbatim with the common English version of this Catechism. 
It is taken from the German, the only copy we have at hand. 
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baptisandos esse infantulos recens natos a fidelibus. Nam juxta doctri- 
nam evangelicam, horum est reenum Dei, et sunt in foedere Dei, cur 
itaque non daretur eis signum foederis Dei ? cur non per sanctum Bap- 
tisma initiarentur, qui sunt peculium et in ecclesia Dei ? 

These are only a specimen of the numerous recognitions by the Re- 
formed churches, of the great truth, that the infants of believers are in- 
cluded in that covenant in which God promises grace and salvation. To 
them these promises are made. ‘There is an intimate and divinely es- 
tablished connexion between the faith of parents and the salvation of 
their children ; such a connexion as authorizes them to plead God’s pro- 
mises, and to expect with contiteice; that through his blessing on their 
faithful efforts, their children will grow up the children of God. This 
is the truth, and the great truth, which Dr. Bushnell asserts. This doc- 
trine it is his principal object to establish. It is this that gives his book 
its chief value. This and its consequences render his Discourses so ap- 
propriate to the present state of the church ; for there is perhaps no one 
doctrine to which it is more important in our day to call the attention of 
the people of God. 

A second truth prominently presented by our author is, that parental 
nurture, or Christain training, is the great means for the salvation of the 
children of the church. We of course recognize the native depravity of 
children, the absolute necessity of their regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
the inefficiency of all means of grace without the blessing of God. But 
what we think is plainly taught in Scripture, what is reasonable in itself, 
and confirmed by the experience of the church, is, that early, assiduous, 
and faithful religious culture of the young, especially by believing pa- 
rents, is the great means of their salvation. A child is born in a Chris- 
tian family ; its parents recognize it as belonging to God, and included in 
his covenant. In full faith that the promise extends to their children as 
well as to themselves, they dedicate their child to him in baptism. From 
its earliest infancy it is the object of tender solicitude, and the subject of 
many believing prayers. The spirit which reigns around it is the spirit, 
not of the world, but of true religion. The truth concerning God and 
Christ, the way of salvation and of duty, is inculcated from the begin. 
ning, and as fast as it can be comprehended. The child is sedulously 
guarded, as far as possible, from all corrupting influences, and subjected 
to those which tend to lead him to God. He is constantly taught that 
he stands in a peculiar relation to God, as being included in his cove- 
nant and baptized in his name ; that he has, in virtue of that relation. a 
right to claim God as his Father, Christ as his Saviour, and the Holy 
Ghost as his Sanctifier ; and assured that God will recognize that claim 
and receive him as his child, if he is faithful to his baptismal vows. The 
child, thus trained, grows up in the fear of God; his earliest experiences 
are more or less religious ; he keeps aloof from open sins ; strives to kee 
his conscience clear in the sight of God, and to make the divine will the 
guide of his conduct. When he comes to maturity, the nature of the 
covenant of grace is fully explained to him, he intelligently and delibe- 
rately assents to it, publicly confesses himself to be a worshipper and 
follower of Christ, and acts consistently with his engagements. ‘This is 
no fancy sketch. Such an experience is not uncommon in actual life. 
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it is obvious that in such cases it must be difficult both for the person 
himself and for those around him, to fix on the precise period when he 
passed from death unto life. And even in cases where there is more 
of conflict, where the influence of early instruction has met with 
greater opposition, and where the change is more sudden and obser- 
vable, the result, under God, is to be attributed to this parental 
training. : 

What we contend for then, is, that this is the appointed, the naturai, 
the normal and ordinary means by which the children of believers are 
made truly the children of God. And consequently this is the means 
which should be principally relied upon, and employed, and that the 
saving conversion of our children should in this way be looked for and 
expected. It certainly has the sanction of God. He has appointed and 
commanded precisely this early, assiduous, and faithful training of the 
young. These words, saith the Lord, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ As this 
method of religious training has the sanction of a divine command, so it 
has also the benefit of his special promise. Success in the use of this 
means is the very thing promised to parents in the covenant into which 
they are commanded to introduce their children. God, in saying that 
he will be their God, give them his Spirit, and renew their hearts, 
and in connecting this promise with the command to bring them 
up for him, does thereby engage to render such training effectual, 
Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it, is moreover the express assurance of his word, 
There is also a natural adaptation in all means of God’s appointment, 
to the end they are intended to accomplish. ‘There is an appropriate 
connexion between sowing and reaping, between diligence and prosper- 
ity, truth and holiness, religious training and the religious life of chil- 
dren. If the occasional and promiscuous hearing of the word as preach- 
ed, is blessed to their conviction and conversion, why should not the 
early, personal, appropriate application of the same truth, aided by all 
the influence of natural affection, and the atmosphere of a pious home, 
be expected to be still more effective? How sensibly is a child’s dispo- 
sition and character moulded, in other respects, by parental example and 
teaching. How much greater, humanly speaking, is’ the advantage 
which a parent possesses than any preacher can have, in his constant 
intercourse with his child, in his hold on its confidence and love, and in 
the susceptibility to good impressions which belongs to the early period 
of life. Surely contact with the world, the influence of evil passions 
long indulged, of opposition to the truth, to the dictates of conscience, 
and the strivings of the Spirit, must harden the heart, and increase the 
difficulties of a sound conversion. In no part of his Discourses nor in 
his Argument in their defence, is Dr. Bushnell so true or eloquent as in 
what be says of the natural power of parental influence, even before the 
development of reason in the child. 
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“Many persons,” he says, “‘seem never to have brought their minds 
down close enough to an infant child to understand that any thing of con- 
sequence is going on with it, until after it has come to language and be- 
come a subject thus of instruction. As if a child were to learn a lan- 
guage before it is capable of learning any thing! Whereas there is a 
whole era, so to speak, before language, which may be called the era of 
impressions ; and these impressions are the seminal principles, in some 
sense, of the activity that runs to language, and also of the whole future 
character. I strongly suspect that more is done, in the age previous to 
language, to effect the character of children, whether by parents, or, 
when they are waiting in indolent security, by nurses and attendants, 
than in all the instruction and discipline of their minority afterwards ; 
for, in this first age, the age of impressions, there goes out in the whole 
manner of the parent—the look, the voice, the handling—an expression 
of feeling, and that feeling expressed streams directly into the soul, and 
reproduces itself there, as by a law of contagion. What man of adult 
age, who is at all observant of himself, has failed to notice the power 
that lies in a simple presence, even to him? To this power the infant is 
passive as the wax to the seal. When, therefore, we consider how small 
a speck, falling into the nucleus of a crystal, may disturb its form; or 
how the smallest mote of foreign matter, present in the quickening egg, 
will suffice to produce a deformity ; considering, also, on the other hand, 
what nice conditions of repose, in one case, and what accurately modu- 
lated supplies of heat, in the other, are necessary to a perfect product ; 
then only do we begin to imagine what work is going on in the soul of 
a child during the age of impressions. Suppose, now, that all preachers 
of Christ could have their hearers, for whole months, in their own will, 
after the same manner, so as to move them by a look, a motion, a smile, 
a frown, and act their own sentiments and emotions over in them; and 
then, for whole years, had them in authority to command, direct, tell 
them whither to go, what to learn, what to do, regulate their hours, their 
books, their pleasures, and their company, and call them to prayer over 
their knees every night and morning—who that can rightly conceive 
such an organic acting of one being in many, will deem it extravagant, 
or think it a dishonour to the grace of God, to say that a power like this 
may well be expected to fashion all who come under it to newness of 
life 2 

“« Now, what I have endeavoured in my tract, and what J here endea- 
vour, is, to waken in our churches a sense of this power, and of the mo- 
mentous responsibilities that accrue under it. I wish to produce an im- 
pression that God has not held us responsible for the effect only of what 
we do, or teach, or for acts of control and government, but quite as much 
for the effect of our being what we are ; that there is a plastic age in the 
house, receiving its type, not from our words but from our spirit—one 
whose character is shaping in the moulds of our own.” 

If on this subject we appeal to experience, we shall find that religion 
has flourished in all ages and in all parts of the church, just in the pro- 
portion in which attention has been given to the religious training of the 
young. God prepared the world for the gospel by a long course of dis. 
cipline. ‘The law was a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. The Jews 
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were scattered over the Roman empire to educate a people for the Lord. 
Every synagogue was a preparatory school for the church; and it was 
from among those trained in these schools that the early converts to the 
gospel were gathered. In the early church, the instruction of the young 
was made a principal part of parental and ministerial duty. When re- 
ligion began to decline, and men were taught that baptism wrought the 
change which God had appointed Christian nurture to effect, then reli- 
gious education was neglected, and ritualism supplanted piety. When 
the gospel was revived, Christian nurture revived with it. Catechisms 
for the young were among the earliest and most effective of the produc- 
tions of the Reformers. True religion, from that day to this, has kept 
pace, risen or declined, just as the training of the young has been attended 
to or neglected. Scotland is the most religious nation in Europe, because 
her children are the best instructed. When our missionaries go to the 
eastern churches or to the heathen, they find preaching to adults like 
talking to a brazen wall. They begin with the young. They take 
God’s method, and train up a generation to his praise. If we look over 
our own country, we are taught the same lesson. Religion, what there 
is of it, is the inconstant and destructive fire of fanaticism, wherever 
children grow up out of the church, and ignorant of God. With him, 
indeed, nothing is impossible; and therefore adult heathen, or ignorant 
and superstitious nominal Christians, are not beyond the reach of his 
power, and are often made the subjects of his grace—just as the thief 
was converted on the cross. But a death-bed is not the best place for 
repentance, nor are ignorant and hardened sinners the most hopeful sub- 
jects of conversion. 

The truth here asserted has always been recognized in the church. 
The wisest and best men have known and taught, thatthe ordinary ane 
normal method of bringing the children of believers to the saving obe- 
dience of the truth, was Christian training. ‘To this, therefore, all evan- 
gelical churches bind believing parents, by,solemn vows, calling upon 
them to pray with and for their children, to set before them a godly ex- 
ample, and to teach them his word. Why is all this done, if it is not 
God’s appointed means for their salvation? “I doubt not to affirm,” 
says Baxter, “that a godly education is God’s first and ordinary ap- 
pointed means for the begetting of actual faith and other graces in the 
children of believers. . . . And the preaching of the word, by public 
ministers, is not the first ordinary means of grace to any but those that 
were graceless till they come to hear such preaching—that is, to those 
on whom the first appointed means hath been neglected or proved vain.” 
Christian Directory, vol. ii. c. 6,4. ‘Every Christian family,” says 
Edwards, “ ought to be, as it were, a little church, consecrated to Christ, 
and wholly influenced and governed by his rules. And family education 
and order are some of the chief means of grace. If these fail, all other 
means are likely to prove ineffectual.” Vol. i. 90.* ‘This principle 
characteristically governed the conduct of our Presbyterian ancestors, 
both in England and Scotland. They were accustomed to insist much 
on the relation of their children to the church and the covenant of God, 
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to bring them up under the conviction that they belonged peculiarly te 
him, were under peculiar obligations, and had a special interest in his 
promises. ‘They frequently reminded them of this peculiar relation, and 
called upon them to renew their baptismal vows. The excellent Philip 
Henry drew up for his children the following baptismal covenant: “[ 
take God to be my chiefest good and highest end. J take God the Son 
to be my prince and saviour. I take the Holy Ghost to be my sanctifier, 
teacher, guide, and comforter. I take the word of God to be my rule in 
all my actions; and the people of God to be my people in all conditions. 
I do likewise devote and dedicate unto the Lord my whole self, all I am, 
all I have, and all I cando. And this I do deliberately, sincerely, freely, 
and for ever.” “ This,” says his biographer, “he taught his children, 
and they each of them solemnly repeated it every Lord’s day, in the 
evening, after they were catechized, he putting his amen to it, and some- 
times adding, ‘So say, and so do, and you are made for ever.’””? Many 
parents may not be prepared to go as far as Philip Henry, or approve of 
calling upon children to make such professions, but we have gone to the 
opposite extreme. So much has this covenanting spirit died out—so lit- 
tle is the relation of our children to God, and their interest in his prom- 
ises regarded or recognized—that we have heard of men who strenuously 
objected to children being taught the Lord’s prayer, for fear they should 
think God was really their father! This shows to what an extent a false 
theory can pervert not only the Scriptures, but even our strongest natural 
impulses and affections. 

There is indeed great danger of this training, and especially this 
covenanting with God, degenerating into mere formality and hypocrisy. 
Parents and children may come to think that religion consists entirely 
in knowledge and orthodoxy ; that they are safe because baptized and 
included in the church. ‘This tendency was exhibite@§among the Jews, 
who thought themselves the true children of God, and heirs of the pro- 
mise, simply because they were the children of Abraham. It has been 
exemplified in all ages of the church, and is still seen in many denomi- 
nations of Christians, even the strictest and most orthodox. Children 
may be baptized, taught the catechism, and thoroughly instructed, and 
carefully restrained, and thus grow up well-informed and well-behaved, 
and yet be destitute of all true religion ; and what is still worse, deny 
there is any religion beyond an orthodox faith and moral conduct. This 
is a great evil. It is not, however, to be avoided by going to the opposite 
extreme, denying all peculiarity of relation between the children of be- 
lievers, and the God of their fathers, or undervaluing the importance of 
Christian nurture. There is no security from any evil, but the grace 
of God, and the real life of religion in the church. Men are constantly 
passing from one extreme to another. Neglecting entirely the covenant, 
or making external, formal assent to it, all that is necessary. Our 
safety consists in adhering to the word of God, believing what he has 
said, doing what he has commanded, and at the samé time looking con- 
stantly for the vivifying presence and power of his Spirit. Our children, 
if properly instructed, will not be ignorant of the difference between 
obedient and disobedient children of the covenant. They will be aware 
that, if insincere in their professions or unfaithful to their engagements, 
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they are only the more guilty, and exposed to severer condemnation. 
Dr. Bushnell says, that what he endeavoured in his Tract, and tried to 
accomplish in his defence of it, is to awaken in our churches, a sense of 
‘the power of this early religious training, and of the momentous respon- 
sibilities arising under it. ‘This is a high aim. It is a great and good 
work, and we heartily wish that his book may not fail of its object, so 
far as this is concerned. 

We do not anticipate any dissent from the views hitherto advanced.’ 
All Christian parents who dedicate their children to God in baptism, 
believe them to be included in the covenant, and they do not hesitate to 
admit the obligation and importance of early religious education and 
nurture. But the question is, are not these truths practically neglected 2 
Does not a theory of religion extensively prevail, which leads believing 
parents to expect their children to grow up very much like other cbil- 
dren, unconverted, out of the church, out of covenant with God, and to 
rely far less on the peculiar promise of God to them, and to his blessing 
on their religious culture, than on other means, for their salvation? We 
cannot doubt that this is the case, and that it is the source of incalcula- 
ble evil. Whether this state of things is to be corrected by rejecting 
what is wrong in our theory, and letting that regulate our practice ; or, 
whether we are to regulate our practice according to the Scriptures, and 
trust to that to correct our theory, it may not be very important to deter- 
mine. One thing, however, is certain, that, if we act on the principles 
and rules laid down in.Scripture respecting Christian nurture, we must 
modify, in some measure, our theory of religion, or at least of the way 
in which it is to be promoted. We believe that all true Christians, of 
every name and church, agree substantially in what it is to be a Chris- 
tian, or wherein Christianity, subjectively considered, really consists. 
It is the recognition and reception of the Lord Jesus Christ as he is pre- 
sented in the Gospel, and the consequent conformity of our hearts to his 
image, and the devotion of our lives to his service. It is to apprehend 
his glory as the only begotten of the Father, as God manifest in the 
flesh, for our salvation. It is the sincere recognition of him, as the 
proper object of worship, and the only ground of confidence before God 
for justification and holiness. It is making him the supreme object of 
affection, and submitting to him as to our rightful and absolute sovereign. 
Any man who does this is a Christian, and no man is a Christian, who 
does not do this, whatever else he may do or be. ‘This, of course, 
implies a great deal. It implies regeneration by the Holy Spirit, by 
which the soul is raised from the death of sin, and is made partak- 
er of a new principle of spiritual life. It implies a deep convic- 
tion of sin, leading to the renunciation of confidence in our own 
righteousness and strength; we must be emptied of ourselves in order 
to be filled with Christ. It implies such apprehensions of the excel- 
lence and value of the things of God, as determines our whole inward 
and outward life, making it, on the one hand, a life of communion with 
God ; and on the other, of active devotion to his service. Now there are 
two classes of truths clearly revealed in Scripture concerning the pro- 
duction and promotion of true religion, as thus understood. ‘The one is 
that it is supernatural in its origin, due to no power or device of man, to 
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no resource of nature, but to the mighty power of God, which wrought 
in Christ, when it raised him from the dead; by which power of the 
Holy Ghost, we are raised from spiritual death, and so united to Christ 
as to become partakers of his life; and that this life, thus divine or su- 
pernatural in its origin, is maintained and promoted, not by any mere 
rational process of moral culture, but by the constant indwelling of the 
Spirit of Christ, so that it is not we that live, but Christ liveth in us. 
Religion, therefore, or Christianity subjectively considered, is not some- 
thing natural, it is not nature elevated and refined, it is something new 
and above nature ; it is what the Bible declares it to be, the life of God 
in thesoul. And therefore, as our Saviour teaches us, incomprehensible 
and mysterious, though not the less real and certain. In intimate con- 
nexion and perfect consistency with these truths, there is another class, 
not less clearly taught in the word of God. This divine, supernatural 
influence, to which all true religion is to be referred, always acts in a 
way congruous to the nature of the soul, doing it no violence, neither 
destroying nor creating faculties, but imparting and maintaining life by 
contact or communion with the source of alllife. It is moreover exerted 
in the use of appropriate means, of means adapted to the end they are in- 
tended to accomplish. It operates in connexion with the countless influ- 
ences by which human character is formed, especially with the truth. It 
works with and by the truth, so that we are said to be begotten by the 
truth, and to be sanctified by the truth. There is still another consider- 
ation to be taken into view. Human character is determined by a great 
variety of causes, some within and others beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual, Every man receives at his birth human nature with its heredi- 
tary corruption, but that nature as modified by national, family, and in- 
dividual peculiarities. Its development is determined partly by his cir- 
cumstances, partly by the energy of his own will, partly by the divine 
influence of which he may be the subject. Now it is possible that our 
theory of religion may not embrace all these facts; or if it professes to 
embrace them all, it may give undue prominence to one and neglect the 
others. Because religion is supernatural in its origin and support, we may 
neglect the instrumentalities through which the work is carried on; or 
because these means are essential and appropriate, we may think the di- 
vine influence out of view, or merge it into the power of nature, making 
grace nothing but nature inhabited by divine energy. Or because our 
own voluntary agency is so important an element in determining our char- 
acter and destiny, we may neglect every thing else, and attributing 
sovereign power to the will, assert that a man is and may become what 
he pleases by a mere volition. Character is thus made a mere matter 
of choice, and all influences, which operate either prior to the will or 
independently of it, are discarded. 

We think it can hardly be doubted that many of the popular views 
of religion are one-sided and defective. On the one hand there are 
many who, influenced by the conviction of the supernatural character 
of religion, greatly neglect to avail themselves of the instrumentalities 
which God has appointed for its promotion. Others, again, resolve it 
all into a mere process of nature, or attribute every thing to the power 
of the will. The former class lose confidence in the effect of religious 
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training, and seem to take it for granted that children must, or at least, 
in all ordinary cases, will grow up unconverted. They look upon con- 
version as something that can only be effected in a sudden and sensible 
manner; a work necessarily distinct to the consciousness of its subject 
and apparent to those around him. ‘This conviction modifies their ex- 
pectations, their conduct, their language and their prayers. It affects 
to a serious degree both parents and children, and as it arises from false, 
or at least imperfect views of the nature of religion, it of course tends 
to produce and perpetuate them. We see evidence of this mistake all 
around us, in every part of the country and in every denomination of 
Christians. We see it in the disproportionate reliance placed on the 
proclamation of the gospel from the pulpit, as almost the only means of 
conversion ; and in the disposition to look upon revivals as the only hope 
of the church. If these seasons of special visitation are few, or not re- 
markable in extent or power, religion is always represented as declin- 
ing, the Spirit is said to have forsaken us, and all our efforts are 
directed to secure a return of these extraordinary manifestations of his 
presence. 

We shall not, it is hoped, be suspected of denying or of undervaluing 
the importance either of the public preaching of the gospel, or of revi- 
vals of religion. The former is a divine appointment, which the expe- 
rience of all ages has proved to be one of the most efficient means for the 
conversion of sinners and edification of saints. But it is not the only 
means of divine appointment ; and as it regards the children of believers, 
it is not the first, nor the ordinary means of their salvation, and there- 
fore should not be so regarded, to the neglect or undervaluing of religious 
parental training. Besides, public preaching is effective, as already 
remarked, in all ordinary cases, just in proportion to the degree in which 
this early training has been enjoyed. As to revivals of religion, we 
mean by the term what is generally meant by it, and therefore it is not 
necessary to define it. We avow our full belief that the Spirit of God 
does at times accompany the means of grace with extraordinary power, 
so that many unrenewed men are brought to the saving knowledge of 
the truth, and a high degree of spiritual life is induced among the people 
of God. We believe also that such seasons have been among the most 
signal blessings of God to his church, from the day of Pentecost to our 
own times. We believe moreover that we are largely indebted for the 
religious life which we now enjoy, to the great revivals which atten ded 
the preaching of Edwards, Whitefield, and the Tennents ; and at a later 
period, of Davies, Smith, and others in Virginia. What, however, we 
no less believe, and feel constrained in conscience to say, is, that a great 
and hurtful error has taken fast hold on the mind of the church on this 
subject. Many seem to regard these extraordinary seasons as the only 
means of promoting religion. So that if these fail, every thing fails. 
Others again, if they do not regard them.as the only means for that end, 
still look upon them as the greatest and the best. They seem to regard 
this alternation of decline and revival as the normal condition of the 
church ; as that which God intended, and which we must look for ; that 
the cause of Christ is to advance, not by a growth analogous to the pro- 
gress of spiritual life in the individual believer, but by sudden and vio- 
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lent paroxysms of exertion. We donot believe this, because it is out of 
analogy with all God’s dealings with men. Life in no form is thus fit- 
ful. Itis not in accordance with the constitution which God has given us. 
Excitation beyond a given standard, is unavoidably followed by a cor- 
responding depression. This depression in religion, is sinful, and there- 
fore any thing which by the constitution of our nature necessarily leads to 
it, is not a normal and proper condition. It may be highly useful, or 
even necessary, just as violent remedies are often the only means of 
saving life. But such remedies are not the ordinary and proper means 
of sustaining and promoting health. While, therefore, we believe that 
when the church has sunk into a low state, God does in mercy Visit it, 
with these extraordinary seasons of excitement, we do not believe that 
it is his will that we should rely upon them as the ordinary and most 
desirable means for the promotion of his kingdom. This conviction is 
confirmed by the experience of the church. These revivals are in a 
great measure, if we may so speak, an idiosyncracy of our country. 
They are called American revivals. There is nothing American, how- 
ever, in true religion. It is the same in its nature, and in its means of 
progress in all parts of the world. Every one who has paid any atten- 
tion to the subject, has observed how much religious experience, or the 
form in which religion manifests itself, is determined by sectarian and 
national peculiarities. Moravian, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian 
religion, has each its peculiar characteristics. So has American, Scotch, 
and German religion. It is very easy to mistake what is thus sec- 
tional, arising from the peculiar opinions or circumstances of a church 
or people, for what is essential. Such peculiarities are due, in almost 
every instance to something aside from the truth, as given in the word 
of God, and consequently is so far spurious. The very fact, therefore, 
that these revivals are American, that they are in a great measure pecu- 
liar to the form of religion in this country, that the Spirit of God, who 
dwells in all portions of his church, and who manifests himself every 
where in the same Way, does not ordinarily carry on his work, else- 
where, by this means, should convince us that this is neither the com- 
mon nor the best mode in which the cause of religion is to be advanced. 

No one can fail to remark that this too exclusive dependence on re- 
vivals tends to produce a false or unscriptural form of religion. It 
makes excitement essential to the people, and leads them to think that 
piety consists in strong exercises of feelings, the nature of which it is 
difficult to determine. The ordinary means of grace become insipid or 
distasteful, and a state of things is easily induced, in which even profes. 
sors of religion become utterly remiss as to all social religious duties of 
an ordinary character. We have been told of parts of the church, where 
the services of the sanctuary are generally neglected, but where the 
mere notice of a protracted meeting will at once fill the house with 
hearers, who will come just as long as those meetings last, and then fall 
back into their habitual apathy and neglect. How serious also is the 
lesson read to us, by the history of revivals in this country, of their 
tendency to multiply false conversions and spurious religious experi- 
ences. Jt is surely not a healthful state of the church, when nothing is 
done and nothing hoped for but in seasons when every thing is thrown 
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out of its natural state, and when the enemy has every advantage to 
pervert and corrupt the souls of men. Perhaps, however, the most deplora- 
ble result of the mistake we are now considering is, the neglect which 
it necessarily induces of the divinely appointed means of careful Chris- 
tiannurture. With many excellent ministers, men who have the inter- 
ests of their people deeply at heart, it is so much a habit to rely on 
revivals as the means of their conversion, that all other means are lost 
sight of. If religion is at low ebb in their congregations, they preach 
about a revival. They pray for it themselves, and exhort others to do 
so also. The attention of pastor and people is directed to that one 
object. If they fail, they are chafed. The pastor gets discouraged ; 
is disposed to blame his people, and the people to blame the pastor. 
And all the while, the great means of good may be entirely neglected. 
Family training of children, and pastoral instruction of the young, are 
almost entirely lost sight of. We have long felt and often expressed the 
conviction that this is one of the most serious evils in the present state of 
ourchurches. It is not confined to any one denomination. It is a state 
of things, which has been gradually induced, and is widely extended. It 
is therefore one of the great merits of Dr. Bushnell’s book, in our esti- 
mation, that it directs attention to this very point, and brings prominent- 
ly forward the defects of our religious views and habits, and points out 
the appropriate remedy, viz., family religion and Christian nurture. 
There is a third feature of this little tract which gives it great inter- 
est and importance in our view. Dr. Bushnell cannot sustain his view 
of the intimate connexion between the religion of parents and that of 
their children, without advancing doctrines, which we regard as of 
great value, and which, according to his testimony and other sources 
of evidence, have been very much lost sight of, especially in New Eng- 
land. The philosophy, which teaches that happiness is the great end of 
creation ; that all sin and virtue consists in voluntary acts; that moral 
character is not transmissible, but must be determined by the agent him- 
self; that every man has power to determine and to change at will his 
own character, or to make himself a new heart; has, as every one 
knows, extensively prevailed in this country. The obvious tendency 
and unavoidable effect of this philosophy has been to lower all the scrip- 
tural doctrines concerning sin, holiness, regeneration, and the divine 
life. It represents every man as standing by himself, and of course de- 
nies any such union with Adam as involves the derivation of a corrupt 
nature from him. Divine influence, and the indwelling of the Spirit, 
dwindles down to little more than moral suasion. Union with Christ, as 
the source of righteousness and Hife, is left out of view. His work is re- 
garded as scarcely more than a device to render the pardon of sin expe- 
dient, and to open the way to deal with men according to their conduct. 
Attention is turned from him as the ground of acceptance and source of 
strength, and every thing made to depend on ourselves. ‘The great 
question is, not what he is and what he has done, but what is our state 
and what have we done? Religion is obviously something very diderent, 
according to this view of the gospel, from what it is according to the 
evangelical scheme of doctrine. ‘The pillars of this false and superficial 
system are overturned in Dr. Bushnell’s book. He has discovered that 
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“goodness (holy virtue), or the production of goodness, is the supreme 
end of God.” p. 34. ‘That virtue must be the product of separate 
and absolutely independent choice, is pure assumption.” p. 31. — He, 
on the contrary, asserts that “virtue is rather a state of being than an 
act or series of acts.” p. 31. What mighty strides are here! ‘So 
glued,” says he in his Argument, p. 39, “is our mental habit to the 
impression that religious character is wholly the result of choice in the 
individual, or if it be generated by a divine ictus, preceded, of absolute 
necessity, by convictions and struggles, which are possible only in the 
reflective age, that we cannot really conceive, when it is stated, the 
possibility that a child should be prepared for God, by causes prior to 
his own will.” ‘There was a truth,” he says, Discourses, p. 42, “an 
important truth, underlying the old doctrine of federal headship and ori- 
ginal or imputed sin, though strangely misconceived, which we seem, 
in our one-sided speculations, to have quite Jost sight of.”? Wery true. 
But by whom has this impoutant truth been more misconceived, misre- 
presented and derided, than by Dr. Bushnell and his collaborators in 
New England? ‘ How can we hope,” he asks, “to set ourselves in 
harmony with the Scriptures, in regard to family nurture, or household 
baptism, or any other subject, while our theories include (exclude ?) or 
overlook precisely that which is the basis of all their teachings and ap- 
pointments ?” A question those must answer, who can. It is precisely 
this one-sided view of the nature and relation of man, this overlooking 
his real union with Adam, and consequent participation of his nature 
and condemnation, that old-school men have been perpetually objecting 
to the speculations of New England. And we therefore rejoice to see 
any indication that the truth on this subject has begun to dawn on 
minds hitherto unconscious of its existence. 

If, as Dr. Bushnell teaches, character may be derived from parents ; 
if that character may be formed, prior to the will of the child; if the 
child is passive during this forming process, the period of its effectual 
calling, and emerges into his individuality, ‘as one that is regenerated, 
quickened into spiritual life’* (Argument, p. 32); then, of course, we 
shall hear no more of regeneration, as necessarily the act of the subject 
of it, the decision of his own will; and then, too, the doctrine of the 
plenary ability of the sinner to change his heart, must be given up. 
This latter doctrine is, indeed, expressly repudiated. “The mind,” 
says Dr. Bushnell, “has ideals revealed in itself that are even celestial, 
and it is the strongest of all proofs of its depravity, that, when it would 
struggle up towards its own ideals, it caanot reach them, cannot, apart 
from God, even lift itself towards them.” p. 26. How true, and yet 
how old is this! Again ; ‘ What do theologians understand by a fall, 
and a bondage under the laws of evil, but evil, once entering a soul, be- 
comes its master ; so that it cannot deliver itself; therefore, that a res- 
cue must come, a redemption must be undertaken by a power transcend- 
ing nature?” p.37. Here, then, we have the avowal of most import- 
ant truths, truths which sound Presbyterians have ever held dear. Hap- 


* This, we intend, of course, as an argument ad hominem ; we do not hold to re- 
generation by parental influence as an organic power. 
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piness is not the chief good ; virtue does not consist entirely in acts, but 
is a state of being; men are not isolated individuals, each forming his 
own character by the energy of his will ; moral character is transmis- 
sible—may be derived passively, on the one hand, by birth, from Adam, 
and, on the other, by regeneration. When sin enters the soul, it is a 
bondage from which it cannot deliver itself, redemption must come from 
God. These are comprehensive truths. Dr. Bushnell seems sur- 
prised at finding himself in the company into which such avowals intro- 
duce him. He endeavours to renounce such fellowship, and to avenge 
himself, by unwonted sneers at those to whose doctrines he is conscious 
of an approximation. ‘This can be easily borne. He sees, as yet, men 
as trees walking. Whether he will come forward into clearer light, or 
go back into thicker darkness, we cannot predict. There is much in 
his book which makes us fear the latter alternative. We hope and pray 
for the brighter issue. 

We have brought forward the two great points in which we agree 
with our author, the fact of the intimate religious connexion between 
parents and children, and the primary importance of Christian nur- 
ture, as the means of building up the church. On these points we 
have dwelt disproportionately long, and left less space and time for 
the consideration of the scarcely less important parts of the subject. 

The fact being admitted that there is a divinely constituted connex- 
ion between the religion of parents and that of their children, the ques. 
tion arises, How is this fact to be accounted for? ‘There are three 
modes of answering this question. ‘The one is that which we have en- 
deavoured to present, which refers the connexion to the promise of God, 
and his blessing on faithful parental training. ‘The second resolves it 
into a law of nature, accounting for the connexion in question in the 
same way, or on the same principles, which determine the transmission 
of other forms of character from parent to children. ‘The third is the 
ritual, or church system, which supposes it is by the rites and ministra- 
tions of the church, that this connexion is effected. 

We understand Dr. Bushnell to take the second of these grounds, 
and to maintain that there is no difference between that and the first. 
Some, he says, “ take the exterior view, regarding the result as resting 
on a positive institution of God. I have produced the interior view, that 
of inherent connexion and causation. But every theologian, who has 
gone beyond his alphabet, will see, at a glance, that both views are only 
different forms of one and the same truth, having each its own peculiar 
uses and advantages.” Argument, p. 18. Before stating our view of 
Dr. Bushnell’s system, and our objections to it, it is proper to make two 
remarks. The first is, that it is very difficult to understand what a writ- 
er means, who employs a new terminology. It requires no little time 
to fix the usage of language, and the reader is very liable to attach to 
new terms some different shade of thought from that which the writer 
intended. Besides, it is a very small portion of his own thoughts that 
an author can spread out upona written page ; there is a fullness within 
which remains undisclosed, and which nothing short of frequent confer- 
ence or communication can adequately reveal. There is therefore a 
great differeace between what a book teaches, and what the author him- 
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self may hold. The book teaches what in fact it conveys to the majority 
of candid and competent readers; though they may not gather from it 
precisely what the writer meant to communicate. In saying therefore 
that, to our apprehension, Dr. Bushnell’s book gives a naturalistic ac- 
count of conversion, or the effect of religious training, we do not mean 
to assert that he meant to give such anaccount. ‘The second remark is, 
that he distinctly declares himself to be a supernaturalist. ‘I meant to 
interpose,”’ he says, “all the safeguards necessary to save myself from 
proper naturalism, and I supposed I had done it. J really think so now. 
The very first sentence of my tract is a declaration of supernaturalism.”’ 
p. 86. Again: “So far from holding the possibility of restoration for 
men within the terms of mere nature, whether, as regards the individual 
acting for himself, or the parent acting for his child, the incarnation of 
the Son of God himself is not, as I believe, more truly supernatural than 
any agency must be which regenerates a soul.” p. 34. Notwithstand- 
ing these explicit declarations, it is very possible that he teaches what 
others mean by naturalism, and that what he calls supernaturalism, is 
something very different from what is commonly understood by that term. 
There is on page 14 of the Discourses, a passage which we think is the 
key to his whole doctrine. ‘ What more appropriate to the doctrine of 
spiritual influence itself, than to believe that, as the Spirit of Jehovah 
fills all the worlds of matter, and holds a presence of power and govern- 
ment in all objects, so all souls, of all ages and capacities, have.a moral 
presence of Divine Love in them, and a nurture of the Spirit appropriate 
to their wants ?”” The Spirit of Jehovah is here recognized as every 
where present in nature, influencing and governing its operations. On 

. 85 of the Argument, he speaks of ‘a supernatural grace which in- 
habits the organic laws of nature, and works its results in conformity 
with them ;” and on p. 32, of “ organic power as inhabited by Christ 
and the Spirit of God ;” and on p. 38, of “natural laws inhabited by su- 
pernatural agencies.” This, as we understand these expressions in their 
connexion, is nothing more than Theism. Dr. Bushnell rejects the me- 
chanical theory of the universe. He is not a naturalist in the sense of 
the French School, which attributes all effects to the unconscious power 
of nature ; nor in the sense of those who hold that God is entirely exter- 
nal to the world, as a mechanist toa machine. He holds that his Spirit 
is every where present and operative in nature, guiding and giving pow- 
er to mere natural laws. And on this ground he claims to be a super- 
naturalist. And so he is, so far as this goes. But this is not superna. 
turalism in the ordinary sense of the term. ‘There is here no distinction 
between God’s providential agency and the operations of his grace. He 
is, according to this doctrine, in no other and in no higher sense the au- 
thor of regeneration, than of a cultivated intellect, or of a majestic tree. 
The intelligence and skill manifested in fashioning a flower, or forming 
an eye, is not in organic laws, but in those laws as inhabited, to use Dr. 
B.’s language, by God and his Spirit. The result is due to the super- 
natural element in the power which determines the effect. Now if con- 
version, if the regeneration and sanctification of the soul, is only in this 
sense a supernatural work, then it is as much a natural process, as much 
the result of organic laws, as any other process of natu#e whatever. 
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This is naturalism, not as distinguished from Theism, but as distinguish- 
ed from supernaturalism, in the religious sense of the word. The very 
thing designed by that term is, that conversion and other spiritual changes 
are effected, not merely by a power above any thing belonging to na- 
ture as separated from God, but by a power other and higher than that 
which operates in nature. A man may be atheist, he may believe that 
the world is not a lifeless machine, but every where pervaded by the pre- 
sence and power of God, and yet if he admits no higher or more direct 
interference of a divine influence in the minds and hearts of men, than 
this providential agency, then he is no supernaturalist. God, according 
to this view of the subject, is as much the author of depravity as of ho- 
liness ; for to his providential agency, to his “ presence of power and 
government,” all second causes owe their efficiency. Men are not born, 
their bodies are not fashioned, nor their souls created, without the exer- 
cise of his power. The organic laws by which a corrupt nature is trans- 
mitted from Adam, or corrupt habits fostered by parents in their chil- 
dren, or by society in its members, or by one man in another man, ure 
inhabited by divine energy. If this, therefore, is all the supernatural- 
ism of which Dr. Bushnell has to boast, he is not one inch further ad. 
vanced than the lowest Rationalists. “ Pelagianism,” says Hase, “ found 
its completion in ordinary Rationalism, which regarded grace as the na- 
tural method of providential operation.””* And Wegscheider, the most 
phlegmatic of Rationalists, says: ‘‘ Operationes gratiae supernaturales 
recte monuerunt neque accuratius esse definitas, nec diserte promissas 
in libris sacris, neque omnino esse necessarias, quum, quae ad animum 
emendandum valeant, omnia legibus naturae a Deo optime efficiantur, 
nec denique ita conspicuas, ut cognosci certa ratione possint. Accedit, 
quod libertatem et studium hominum impediunt, mysticorum somnia fo- 
vent et Deum ipsum auctorem arguunt peccatorum ab hominibus non 
emandatis commissorum. Omnis igitur de gratia disputatio ad doctrin- 
am de providentia Dei rectius refertur.” Tnstitutiones, § 152. A_pas- 
sage remarkably coincident in spirit, though much more decorous in 
form, with one in Dr. Bushnell’s Argument, p. 35. “If I had handled 
my subject wholly under the first form, or under the type of the cove- 
nant as a positive institution, | presume | should have found a much 
readier assent, and that for the very reason that I had thrown my 
grounds of expectation for Christian nurture the other side of the fixed 
stars, whereby the parent himself is delivered from all connexion with 
the results, and from all responsibility concerning them. He will rev- 
erently acknowledge that he has imparted a mould of depravity, but the 
laws of connexion between him and his child are operative, he thinks, 
‘only for this bad purpose. If any good come to the child, it must come 
straight down from the island occupied by Jehovah, to the child as an 
individual, and does not in its coming take the organic laws of parental 
character on its way to regenerate and sanctify them as its vehicle. As 
regards a remedy for individualism, little is gained, even if the doctrine 
that children ought to be trained up in the way they should go is believ- 


* Pelagianismus vollendete sich im gewodhnlichen Rationalismus, dem die Gnade 
ale die natargemasse Wirkungsart der Vorsehung erschien. Dogmatik. p. 304. 
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ed; for there is no effectual or sufficient remedy, till the laws of grace 
are seen to be perfectly coincident with the organic laws of depravity. 
Therefore it was necessary to keep to the naturalistic form.”” ‘This we 
regard as a pretty distinct avowal that the author admits no divine influ- 
ence other than that which “ inhabits” organic laws. There is no other 
or higher efficiency in the effects of grace, than in propagation of de- 
pravity. Ifthe parent is the mould or vehicle through which a depraved 
nature flows to his child, by a process just as natural, the believing pa- 
rent is the vehicle of spiritual life to his offspring. 

The account given in his Discourses of the rationale of this connex- 
ion between parent and child, confirms our impression that it is regard- 
ed as merely natural. ‘If we narrowly examine,” he says, “ the rela- 
tion of parent and child, we shall not fail to discover something like a 
law of organic connexion, as regards character, subsisting between 
them. Such a connexion as makes it easy to believe, and natural to 
expect, that the faith of the one will be propagated to the other. Per- 
haps I should rather say, such a connexion as induces the conviction 
that the character of the one is actually included in that of the other, as 
a seed is formed in its capsule ; and being there matured, by a nutri- 
ment derived from the stem is gradually separated from it. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that many believe substantially the same thing, in regard to 
evil character, but have no thought of any possibility. in regard to good. 
. . . The child after birth, is still within the matrix of parental life, 
and will be more or less for many years. And the parental life will be 
flowing into him all that time, just as naturally, and by a law as truly 
organic as when the sap of a trunk flows into a limb. . . . We 
have much to say in common with the Baptists, about the beginning of 
moral agency, and we seem to fancy there is some definite moment 
when a child becomes a moral agent, passing out of the condition where 
heis a moral nullity, and where no moral agency touches his being. 
Whereas he is rather to be regarded, at the first, as lying within the 
moral agency of the parent, and passing out by degrees through a course 
of mixed agency, to a proper independency and self-possession. The 
supposition that he becomes, at some certain moment, a complete moral 
agent, which a moment before he was not, is clumsy and has no agree- 
ment with observation. ‘The separation is gradual. He is never,’ at 
any moment after birth, to be regarded as perfectly beyond the sphere 
of good and bad exercises, for the parent exercises himself in the child, 
playing his emotions, and sentiments, and working a character in him, 
by virtue of an organic power. And this is the very idea of Christian 
education, that it begins with nurture or cultivation. And the intention 
is that the Christian life and spirit of the parents shall flow into the 
mind of the child, and blend with his incipient and half-formed exercises, 
and that they shall thus beget their own good within him, their 
thoughts, opinions, faith, and love, which are to become a little more, 
and yet a little more of his own separate. exercise, but still the same in 
character.” Discourses, pp. 26-31. 

This the author admits is, at least as to its form, a naturalistic ac- 
count of conversion. And to our apprehension it is so in substance, as 
well as form. “As the Spirit of Jehovah fills all the worlds of matter, 
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and holds a presence of power and government in all objects, so all souls, 
of all ages and capacities, have a moral presence of Divine Love in 
them, and a nurture of the Spirit appropriate to their wants,”’ and it is 
this natural influence of mind on mind, this power which dwells in all 
souls, according to their character and capacities, that moulds the charac- 
ter of the child, infuses, little by little, spiritual life into it, and causes it 
to emerge into its individual existence, a regenerated being. Here all 
is law, organic natural law, as much so, to use his own jllustration, as 
in the transmission of the life of the parent plant to the seed. To be 
sure, the life is not in the plant, the solar heat is necessary to the vitality 
of the plant, and to its transmission to the seed. The effect is therefore 
not to be referred to the laws of vegetation as independent of solar influ- 
ence, but the solar influence is operative through those laws. In like 
manner the spiritual life of the parent does not exist independently of the 
Spirit of God, nor can it be transmitted to the child without his influ- 
ence ; but it isnevertheless transmitted in the way of nature, and as the 
result of organic laws. This, as before remarked, is mere Theism, as 
distinguished from the Deistic or Atheistic theory of nature. There is 
nothing supernatural in this process, nothing out of analogy with nature, 
nothing which transcends the ordinary efficiency of natural causes, as 
the vehicles of divine power. There is all the difference between this 
theory of conversion, and supernaturalism, that there is between the 
ordinary growth of the human body and Christ’s healing the sick, open- 
ing the eyes of the blind, or raising the dead. Both are due to the 
power of God, but the one to that power acting in the way of nature, 
and the other to the same power acting above nature. And a man who 
should explain all the miracles of Christ as the result of organic laws, 
might as well claim to be a supernaturalist, because, he believes God 
operates in nature, as Dr. Bushnell. The whole question is, whether 
the effect is due to a power that works in nature, or above nature. The 
German infidel who refers Christ’s miracles of healing to animal mag- 
netism, regards magnetism as a form of divine power, but he is none 
the less an unbelicver in the supernatural power of Christ, on that 
account. 

That Dr. Bushnell’s book admits no other or higher influence in re- 
generation than that power of the Spirit which is present in all worlds, 
is still plainer, if possible, from his defence against the charge of natu- 
ralism. It goes no further than a denial of a reference of spiritual life, 
to organic laws considered apart from a divine influence dwelling in 
them, and operating by them. “It is the privilege of the Christian, not 
that he is doomed to give birth to a tainted life, and cease, but that by the 
grace of God dwelling in him and the child, fashioning his own charac- 
ter as an organic mould for the child, and the child to a plastic confor- 
mity with the mould provided, he may set forth the child into life as a 
seed after him—one that is prepared unto a godly life by causes prior to 
his own will; that is, by causes metaphysically organic. Thus every 
thing previous to the will falls into one and the same category. No 
matter whether it come through vascular connexion, or parental hand- 
ling or control, it comes to the child, I said, ‘just as naturally and by a 
law as truly organic,’ (i. e. just as truly from without his own will,) 
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‘as when the sap of atrunk flows into a limb.’ At some time, sooner or 
later, but only by a gradual transition, he comes into his own will, 
which, theologically speaking, is the time of his birth as a moral subject 
of God’s government ; and if he takes up life as a corrupted subject, so 
he may and ought to take it up as a renewed subject—that is, grow 
up a Christian.” Argument, p. 32. In answer to a reviewer in the 
German Weekly Messenger, he says: “It was my misfortune that all 
the language of supernaturalism, I might wish to employ, was already 
occupied by that super-supernaturalism which he has described, and the 

fantastic’ impressions connected with the same. In order, therefore, 
to bring the Spirit and redemption from their isolation, and _ set 
them in contact with the organic laws of nature, I was obliged to 
lean, decidedly as the truth would suffer, to naturalistic language, and to 
set my whole subject in a naturalistic attitude. . . . If I take my po- 
sition by the covenant of Abraham, and hang my doctrine of nurture on 
that, as a positive institution, or, what is the same, onits promises ; if [ 
then contemplate God as coming by his Spirit, from a point of isolation 
above, in answer to prayer, or without, to work in the heart of the child 
regeneration by a divine stroke or ictus, apart from all connexion of cause 
and consequent, the change called regeneration, and thus to fulfil the 
promise ; I realize indeed a form of unquestionable supernaturalism, in 
the mind of those who accept my doctrine, but it is likely to be as far 
as possible from the reviewer’s idea, of ‘the supernatural in human 
natural form.’ For all the words I have used will have settled into a 
form proper only to religious individualism. Now just as the reality of 
the rainbow is in the world’s laws prior to the covenant with Noah, so 
there is in the organic laws of the race, a reality or ground answering 
to the covenant with Abraham ; only, in the latter case, the reality is a 
supernatural grace which inhabits the organic laws of nature and works 
its results in conformity with them.” Arg. p. 35. 

The idea we get from all this is, that as there is at one period a vas- 
cular connection between the parent and the child, in virtue of which 
the life of the one is the life of the other, moulding it into its own image 
as a human being, so after birth there is a metaphysically organic con- 
nexion, in virtue of, which, just as naturally the spiritual life of the 
parent becomes that of the child, so that, when it comes into its own 
will, it begins or may begin its course a regenerated human being. As 
the former of these two processes is a natural one, so is the latter ; and 
as the vascular connexion is the vehicle of a divine efficiency, so is the 
metaphysical connexion, but in both cases that efficiency operates through 
organic laws. Or, as the rainbow is a product of natural laws, so it is 
a result of those laws that children should participate in the character 
and moral life of their parents ; and as there would have been a rainbow 
whether God had ever promised it or not, so children would be like 
their parents, whether God had ever made a covenant to that effect or not. 
In both cases there is a natural “ connexion of cause and consequent.” 
Now it is precisely this connexion, in the case of regeneration, that su- 
pernaturalism denies. Any result brought about in the natural concat- 
enation of cause and consequent, is a natural effect. Any result brought 
about by an influence out of that connexion, is a supernatural effect. 
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The controversy with the infidel, is, whether the works of Christ were 
brought about in the natural series of cause and consequent; and the 
controversy with the Rationalist or Pelagian, is, whether regeneration 
is a natural sequence, or not; whether its proximate antecedent, its true 
cause, is nature or grace; some organic law, or the mighty power of 
God. These two views are as far apart as the poles. They cannot be 
brought together, by saying, God is in nature, as well as in grace, for 
the two modes of his operation is all the difference. The whole question 
is, whether God operates in any other way, than through nature. The 
naturalist says, no, and the supernaturalist says, yes. 

We are confirmed in our impression that we do not misinterpret Dr. 
Bushnell, by the ridicule which he heaps on the idea of any immediate 
interference of the Spirit of God. This he speaks of as God’s coming 
from a state of isolation above, from beyond the fixed stars, from an 
island where he dwells. This he stigmatizes as the ictic theory. “ Hang- 
ing,’”’ as he says Edward does in his account of regeneration, “ every 
thing thus on miracle, or a pure zctus Dei, separate from all instrumen- 
tal connexions of truth, feeling, dependence, motive, choice, there was 
manifestly nothing left, but to wait for the concussion. It was waiting, 
in fact, as for the arrival of God, in some vision or trance, and since 
there was no intelligible duty to be done, as means to the end, the dis- 
turbed soul was quite sure to fall to conjuration to obtain the desired 
miracle; cutting itself with the knives of conviction, tearing itself in 
loud outcries, and leaping round the altar, and calling on the god to 
come down and kindle the fire.” Argument, p. 14. There is surely 
no mistaking such a passage as this. To us it sounds profane. It is 
ridiculing the doctrine that God operates on the soul, otherwise than 
through the laws of nature. He therefore disclaims all belief in instan- 
taneous conversion,* he appears to have no faith in what he calls an ex 
plosive religion, which comes suddenly with convictions and struggles. 
The whole tenor of his book is in favour of the idea, that all true reli- 
gion is gradual, habitual, acquired as habits are formed. Every thing 
must be like a natural process, nothing out of the regular sequence of 
cause and effect. If Dr. Bushnell really denicd what is commonly 
understood by experimental religion, if he had no faith in conversion by 
supernatural influence, and meant to place himself on the Rationalistic 
side of all these controversies, he could hardly have more effectually 
accomplished his object, than by setting, as he has done, his “ whole 
subject in a naturalistic attitude.” Surely, it ought not to be a matter 
of doubt on which side of such questions such a man stands. 

The true character of the theory of religion, taught in this depart- 
ment of his book, is further apparent from two additional considerations. 
In the first place, the author not unfrequently speaks “of generalizing 
the doctrines of grace and depravity, so as to bring them into the same 


x« Take the doctrine, (which I frankly say I do not hold,) that regeneration is 
accomplished by an instant and physical act of God, to which act truth and all endeav- 
ours in the subject have no other relation, as means to ends, than the rams’ horns had 
to the fall of Jericho. Yet that instant, isolated act of Omnipotence may fall on the 
heart of infancy, as well as of adult years, and God may give us reason to expect it.” 


Argument, p. 33. 
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organic laws.” Argument, p.33. He teaches that “the laws of grace” 
are “perfectly coincident with the organic laws of depravity.” P. 36. 
Now, as Dr. Bushnell does not hold that depravity is propagated by any 
supernatural agency of God, we do not see how he can claim that grace 
is thus communicated, the laws which regulate both being identical. 
We take these passages to mean that it is by a process of nature that 
depravity is communicated from parents to children, as this is the result 
of organic laws, so, by a like process, spiritual life is communicated 
from the parent to the child. The result is brought about in both cases 
. by parental character and treatment, as an organic power. 

The second consideration is, that he avows it as one of his objects, to 
present the most comprehensive form of truth possible, so as to include 
the most discordant views. He says, “I had a secret hope beforehand 
of carrying the assent of Unitarians.” ‘In drawing up ny view of de- 
pravity as connected with organic character, and also in speaking of 
what I supposed to be their theory of education, I did seek to present the 
truth in such a way that all their objections might be obviated.” p. 27. 
He therefore exults in their approbation, and hopes they may approve 
every sentiment he may hereafter publish. He advocates towards them 
a very different course from that which has been hitherto adopted. He 
urges that great truths should be presented in such a shape as to secure 
their acceptance. Now it seems to us that all this argues, either such 
an elevation that all differences of doctrine are lost sight of—as moun- 
tains and valleys seem one great plain to the aeronaut—or a great indif. 
ference to the truth. He must either suppose that the Orthodox and Uni- 
tarians are like children, disputing about words, when they really agree, 
had they only sense enough to know it; or that the points of difference 
are of so little importance, they may be dropped in a statement of the 
truth common to both. Either of these assumptions is not a little vio- 
lent. It is not likely that Pelagians and Augustinians in all ages have 
held the same doctrine, without knowing it, waiting until some philoso- 
phical mind should arise to frame a statement satisfactory to both par- 
ties. Nor is it probable that the difference between them, if real, is now 
for the first time to be shown to be of no account. Dr. Bushnell has 
done nothing. He has not advanced an inch beyond Pelagius. The 
latter was willing to call nature grace; and the former calls nature su- 
pernatural, and wishes Unitarians and Orthodox to consider that a solu- 
tion of the whole matter. Unitarians are agreed, but the Orthodox de. 
mur. And well they may, for supernatural nature is but nature still ; 
and if salvation comes through nature, Christ is dead in vain, and we 
are yet in our sins. Such compromises are nothing more nor less than 
ill-disguised surrender of the truth. And the truth is the life of the 
world. 

Dr. Bushnell, after quoting from various writers, passages teaching, 
as he has taught, the intimate religious connexion between parents and 
children, and the paramount importance of Christian nurture, turns on 
the Massachusetts Committee, and speaking of his opponents, says: 
“These censors of orthodoxy have raised an outcry, they have stirred 
up a fright, and driven you to the very extreme measure of silencing a 
book, in which it turns out they have been stirring up their heroism 
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against Baxter and the first fathers of New-England, against Hopkins, 
West, Dwight, and I know not how many others, to say nothing of the 
ancient church itself, as understood by the most competent critics. . . . 
And now what opinion will you have, what opinion will all sensible men 
have, two years hence, of this dismal scene of fatuity, which in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, has so infected 
the nerves of orthodox Massachusetts as even to stop the press of her Sab- 
bath School Society 2?” But how comes it, that while Unitarians agree 
with Dr. Bushnell, they do not agree with Baxter, Hopkins, West, or 
Dwight? Have they all along been mistaken as to what the Orthodox 
taught, until Dr. Bushnell presented the subject in its true light? The 
fact is, Dr. Bushnell is under a great mistake. The complaint against 
his book is not for what he has in common with Baxter and Dwight—it 
is not his teaching that the piety of the parent lays a scriptural founda- 
tion for expecting the children to be pious, nor that Christian nurture is 
the great means of their conversion—but it is for the explanation he has 
undertaken to give of these facts. It is because he has not rested them 
upon the covenant and promise of God, but resolved the whole matter 
into organic laws, explaining away both depravity and grace, and _pre- 
sented the “ whole subject in a naturalistic attitude.” It is this that ren- 
ders his book so attractive to Unitarians, and so alarming, with all its 
excellencies, to the Orthodox. 

Our understanding of Dr. Bushnell’s theory of Christian nurture is, 
then, this: Men do not exist as isolated individuals, each having his life 
entirely within himself, and forming his character by his own will. 
There is a common life of the race, of the nation, of the church, of the 
family, of which each individual partakes, and which reveals itself in 
each, under a peculiar form, determined partly by himself and partly by 
the circumstances in which he is placed. As the child derives its ani- 
mal life from its parents, with all its peculiarities, so also he derives his 
moral and spiritual life from the same source. The organic connexion 
does not cease at birth, but is continued until the child becomes an intel- 
ligent, conscious, self.determining agent. Its forming period is prior to 
that event, during which it is in a great measure the passive subject of 
impressions from the parent, whose inward, spiritual life, of what sort it 
is, passes over or is continued in the child. Such is the condition in 
which men are born into this world, and such the power of the life of the 
parent, that natural pravity may be overcome by Christian nurture, and 
a real regeneration effected by parental character and treatment, as an 
organic power. 

Every one sees there is a great deal of truth in this, and that most 
important duties and responsibilities must grow out of that truth. But, 
at the same time, it is both defective and erroneous, asa full statement of 
the case. It rests on a false assumption of the state of human nature, 
and of the power of Christian nurture. It assumes that men are not by 
nature the children of wrath, that they are not involved in spiritual 
death, and consequently, that they do not need to be quickened by that 
mighty power which wrought in Christ, when it raised him from the 
dead. The forming influence of parental character and life is fully ade- 
quate to his regeneration : education can correct what there is of natural 
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corruption. In answer to the objection that this is the old Pelagian, Ra- 
tionalistic theory of human nature and conversion, it is said, the Spirit 
of Jehovah fills all worlds, and every thing is due to his presence and 
power. This, however, is only saying that second causes owe their effi- 
ciency to God; a truth which few naturalists, and even few infidels, 
deny. ‘This, therefore, may be admitted, and yet all supernatural influ- 
ence in the regeneration of men denied. 

It can hardly be questioned, that the Bible makes a broad distinction 
between that agency of God by which the ordinary operations of nature 
are carried on, and the agency of his Spirit in the conversion and sancti- 
fication of men. The same distinction has always been made in the 
church. In all controversies concerning grace, the question has been, 
whether, apart from the influence of natural causes, considered as the 
ordinary modes of the Divine efficiency, there is any special and effect- 
ual agency of the Spirit in the regeneration of men. Dr. Bushnell may 
choose to overlook this distinction, and claim to be a supernaturalist, 
because he believes God is in nature, but he remains on the precise 
ground occupied by those who are wont to call themselves Ration- 
alists. 

We have already adverted to the difference which may exist be- 
tween what a book teaches and what its author believes. This book, to 
our apprehension, teaches a naturalistic doctrine concerning conversion. 
The author asserts that he holds to the supernatural doctrine on that 
subject. He is of course entitled to the benefit of that declaration, All 
we can say is, that he seems to use the terms in a different sense from 
that in which they are commonly employed, and that there is enough of 
a rationalistic cast about it to account for all the disapprobation it has 
excited, and to justify the course of the Massachusetts Committee. For 
although it contains much important truth, powerfully presented, and al- 
though it inculcates principles, considering the source whence they 
come, of no little significance and value, yet a book which in its appa- 
rent sense denies every thing supernatural in religion, could hardly 
be expected to circulate with the approbation of an Orthodox Society. 

Having presented what we consider the true ground of the admitted 
connexion between believing parents and their children, and considered 
Dr. Bushnell’s views on the subject, it was our purpose to call attention to 
the church or ritual doctrine. This, however, we can barely state. The 
church doctrine admits original sin, and the insufficiency of nature, or 
of any power operating in nature, for the regeneration of men. This 
power is found in the church. As all men partake of the life of Adam, 
by their natural birth, so they are made partakers of the life of Christ, 
by their spiritual birth. He by his incarnation has introduced a new 
principle of life, which continues in the church, which is his body. And 
as baptism makes us members of the church, and therefore members of 
the body of Christ, it thus makes us partakers of his life. Just as a twig 
engrafted into a tree partakes of its life, so a child engrafted by baptisin 
into the church partakes of the life of Christ. It is this life thus super- 
naturally communicated, which is to be developed by Christian nurture, 
and not any thing in the soul which it has by nature. This doctrine is 
presented in various forms, more or less gross or philosophical, according 
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to the character and training of its advocates. It is, however, every where 
essentially the same, whether propounded at Rome, Oxford, or Berlin. The 
German philosophical form of the doctrine bids fair to be the popular one. 
in this country, and is advanced with the contemptuous confidence which 
characierizes the school whence it emanates. Every thing which is not 
ritual and magical is pronounced rationalistic. Nothing is regarded as 
spiritual but grace communicated by external acts and contacts. The 
true doctrine of Protestants which makes faith necessary to the efficacy 
of the sacraments, is denounced as Puritan, which is rapidly becoming a 
term of reproach. This doctrine rests on a false view of the church. The 
external body of professors is not the body of Christ, which consists only 
of believers. Transferring to the former the attributes and_prero- 
gatives which belong to the latter, is the radical error of Roman- 
ism, the source at once of its corruption and power. It rests also 
on a false view of the sacraments, attributing to them an efficacy in- 
dependent of faith in the recipient. Jt assumes a false theory of re- 
ligion, Instead of the free, unimpeded access of the soul to Christ, 
we are referred to the external church as the only medium of ap- 
proach. Instead of the life of God in the soul, by the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, it is the human nature of Christ, the second Adam, 
of which we must partake. The whole doctrine is nothing buta form 
of the physical theory of religion. It is a new anthropology palmed 
upon men, as the gospel. We are constantly reminded of the remark 
of Julius Miller, that all attempts to spiritualize nature, end in material. 
izing spirit. A remark which finds a striking illustration in the new 
philosophy, in its dealings with religion. Its most spiritual theories serve 
only to reduce the principle of divine life to the same category with 
animal life, something transmissible from parent to child, or from priest 
to people. There is great reason to fear that religion, under such 
teaching, will either sink into the formal ritualism of Rome, or be 
evaporated into the mystic Rationalism of Germany. Schleiermacher, 
whose views are so zealously reproduced, and between which and his 
own Dr. Bushnell seems often at a loss to choose, taught that Christ in- 
troduced a new life-principle into the world. Human nature, corrupted 
in Adam, was restored to perfection in him. ‘That life still continues 
in the church, just as the life of Adam continues in the race. Christi- 
anity is the perfection of nature, as Christ was the perfection of man- 
hood. It is not with the historical, personal Christ that we have com- 
munion, any more than it is with Adam, as an individual man, with 
whom we have to do. Both are reduced to a mere power or principle. 
Christ, as the Son of God, is lost. So also in his system the Holy Ghost 
is not a divine person, but the “ common-spirit,” or common sentiment of 
the church. The Holy Spirit has no existence out of the church, and 
in itis but a principle. In this way all the precious truths of the Bible 
are sublimated into unsubstantial philosophical vagaries, and every man 
pronounced a Rationalist, or what is thought to be the same thing, a 
Puritan, who does not adopt them. 

Though we have placed the title of Dr. Tyler’s Letter to Dr. Bush- 
nell at the head of this article, the course of our remarks has not led us 
into a particular consideration of it. This is not to be referred to any 
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want of respect. The subject unfolded itself to us in the manner in 
which we have presented it, and we should have found it inconvenient 
to turn aside to consider the peculiar form in which Dr. Tyler has ex- 
hibited substantially the same objections to Dr. Bushnell’s book. Dr. 
T., however, seems to make less of the promise of God to parents than 
we do, and to have less reliance on Christian nurture as a means of con- 
version. We are deeply impressed with the conviction that as to both 
of these points there is much too low a doctrine now generally prevail- 
ing. And itis because Dr, B. urges the fact of the connexion between 
parents and children, with so much power, that we feel so great an in- 
terest in his book, His philosophy of that fact we hope may soon find 
its way to the place where so much philosophy has already gone. 
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“ The present edition of the works of President Edwards is a reprint of that 
published at Worcester, with some variation of the arrangement, and consider- 
able additions from other sources. The pieces added are as follows :—1. Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit. 2. God’s Moral Government, a 
Future State, and the Immortality of the Soul. 3. The necessity and reason- 
ableness of the Christian doctrine of Satisfaction for Sin. 4. The Perseverance 
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The publishers have been highly favoured with Recommenda- 
tions and Notices of their edition of this standard work. The fol- 
lowing are part: 

« This certifies, that I, the subscriber, have been conversant with those whe 
have been concerned in publishing the new edition of the works of Jonathan 
Edwards, at New-York, and that I have been particularly acquainted with 
their proceedings; indeed, I should have consented, in compliance with Mr. 
Leavitt’s request, to superintend the publication, had my other duties permitted. 
The edition is in four large octavo volumes, on good paper, and bound in very 
handsome sheep. It contains the whole of the Worcester edition, copied faith- 
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«The value of this edition is greatly increased by a Table of Contents in 
each volume, and a copious General Index. 

«The writings of President Edwards need no recommendation from me ; 
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edition, and to assure ministers of the Gospel, theological students, and all 
others, that they may have full confidence in the care and fidelity of those who 
have conducted the business of this important publication, and in the correct- 
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« Theological Seminary, Andover, Dec. iy, besa” 


From Prof. Ed. Robinson, D. D. 

«Tt is right to congratulate the religious public that they now have access 

to the works of this greatest of American divines, in a form £0 cheap, so con- 
venient, and so permanent. This edition cannot but take its place for genera- 
tions to come as the standard copy Clergymren and {aymen may now have 
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the whole works of Edwards as read.Jy as they have other books. Would 
they but also read ihem, aud spread them far and wide, and so best counteract 
the tendencies of the cheap and trashy reading of the present day! Edwards 
was a missionary: and what shoald hinder liberal men, or a liberal man, from 
placing a copy of his works in the hands of every missionary who has gone 
forth from this land, either to foreign climes or to our own far west? How 
would thus his mighty influence be spread abroad, and act with still more di- 
Tectness upon the conversion of the world ?” 


A distant Clergyman writes to us: 

“ Gentlemen—lI was truly rejoiced to see in the New-York Observer a no- 
tice that you had republished without mutilation the entire works of the elder 
Edwards. I know not when I have been so much gratified in seeing the notice 
of any publication. Iam an enthusiastic admirer of Edwards the elder, on 
account of both his talents and piety. I deem that a greater service could not 
have been done for the Church than has been done by the republication of the 
entire works of President idwards. J wish a copy of them, and will use my 
influence with the brethren of the presbytery to obtain a circulation of them in 
this section of the country.” 

Dr. Chalmers’ opinion of President Edwards. 

“Looking to Edwards, we beboid the most philosophical of all theologians, 
at the same time the humblest and holiest of men. The most powerful in con- 
troversy with the learned, and yet the most plain and powerful of address to 
the consciences of a plain, wnlettered congregation—the most successful in find- 
ing his way through the mazes of metuphysic subtlety, and yet the honoured 
instrument of many awakenings, the most successful in the work of winning 
souls.” 

“The greatest man of the world.’—Rogerr Hatt. 

“His power of subtile argument, perhaps uninatched, certaimy unsurpassed 
among men.”—Sir James Mackintosn. 


Notwithstanding the large amount of matter embraced in these 
four volumes, and the great expense attendant upon getting them 
up, we have put the work at a very low price. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Tur settlement of the town of Homer was commenced a. D. 
1791. In1794 or ’95, anumber of families arrived from Brimfield, 
Mass., and Farmington, Conn., who, with those who scon followed, 
constituted the germ of the future church. The town was visited 
at an early period by several missionaries ; amongst whom were Rev. 
Messrs. Lrxpsiey, Logan, BusHNELL, and Wuuiston.* The first 
Congregational or Presbyterian minister who preached in the town 
was Rev. Asa Hitiyer, D. D., of New Jersey.t While passing 
through the town he found a collection of the people engaged in 
raising a frame on the East Hill ; and there, at their request, under 
the broad shade of a noble beech, he proclaimed to them the word 
of life. 

The earliest meetings for social worship seem to have been held 
at the base of the West Hill, on the farms now owned by Capt. 
Rurvs Bors and Mr, Parts Barser—in the summer in a log 
barn belonging to Joun Baker, and in the winter in the house of 
Dante, Kxarr. In the fall of 1798, a Grist Mill was built by Asa 
Wurre, on the site of the Mill now owned by Messrs. Bowen & 
Goopety. Here the people were accustomed to meet while it was 
in process of completion, and it is supposed a Rev. Mr. Jreromn 
preached, probably more than one Sabbath. When it became too 
cold to gather here, the congregation resorted to the nearest dwell- 
ings. Dr. Wixiston’s journal, now among the archives of the 
Connecticut Missionary Society at Hartford, shows that he 
preached in Homer on the 16th of Noy, of this year, and the Sab- 


bath following. 


*3ome of those were commissioned, it 18 supposed, by the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, and some by the General Assembly,of the Presbyterian Church. Possibly 
some of them by other bodies. 


+Long settled at Orange. The old Presbytery of Jersey was accustomed to send 


out its ministers for brief periods as nvssionaries into this region and “ the Genesgee 


country” beyond, supplying their pulpits during their absence. It_ was doubtless 
during one of thes» missionary tours that Dr. Hillyer first preached in Homer, 
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About this tine the inhabitants put up a building which was to 
serve the double purpose of a place of worship anda school house. 
It stood on what is now the Village Green, near the north-eastern 
corner, It was divided internally by an immense swing partition 
which was hooked up to the ceiling during the Sabbath and let 
down the rest of the week. It was first used for public worship on 
the lst of Dec. 1799 ; the Rev. Mr. Linpsiey officiated on the oc- 
casion and preached from 1 Kings viii, 38. Dr. Wruntsron says in 
his journal, dated Dee. 15th of this year, “ Preached again at Ho- 
mer at the new meeting house. This is almost the only building in 
all this western country which has been erected with a principal 
reference to accommodate the worship of God. In this, a second- 
ary object is to accommodate a school.” This venerable house 
was removed after the erection of the new church, and now forms 
an appendage to the residence of Mr, Anprew Burr, in the lower 
part of the village. Would that it might be long preserved as a 
sacred memento of the past. 

An old diary, still extant, shows that a Rev. Mr. Jackson, of 
Orange County, preached in Homer October 6th, 1799. 

The present church edifice was erected a. p. 1805, and although 
pot in conformity with the rules of taste, and not commensurate 
to the present ability and demands of the congregation, it is a 
noble monument of the puwhlic spirit and self-sacrifice of those by 
whom it was built. It is 72 feet in length, by 50 in breadth, and 
will seat from 800 to 900 persons. Since its erection, both its 
external and internal aspects have been somewhat changed. Orig- 
inally a tower which served as the vestibule, projected in front of the 
main building; but the body of the church was subsequently 
brought forward so as almost to enclose the tower, and what re- 
mained of it was extended laterally so that the front of the edifice 
| was made to present its present appearance. The belfry, or 
| the part above the roof, remains nearly as it was at the begin- 
ping, that baving been but little affected by the change. The 
pulpit was originally at the west end, and the pews were square. It 
is'said that the first pulpit,.a quaint contrivance resting ona single 
pillar, is now in use in asmall church in the vicinity. The church 
was repaired and altered.in 1822. . A story is told somewhat illus- 
trative of the progress of the temperance reform since that day. 
The workmen engaged in the repairs made a rule that the first 
person who entered: the pulpit should furnish drink for all present ; 
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this happened to be the pastor, and it was considered no violation 
of ministerial dignity or propriety that he complied with the law, 
and thus released himself from their hands. The present organ 
was put up at a cost of about $700 in 1846 ; and the present bell, 
weighing 1601 lbs., was hung in 1853. 

The Conference Room was erected in 1843. 

The Village Green, containing six acres, was donated to the so- 
ciety for public uses previously to the erection of the church. 

The spot earliest used as a burial ground is said to have been 
north-west of the village, in the rear of the brick building nearest 
the stone factory. It is probable, however, that but few interments 

were made in this place. ‘The oldest general burial ground was on 
what is now the Village Green, at its north-west corner, extending 
eastward to what is now the east line of the public buildings, and in- 
closing the site of the Academy. When this edifice was erected in 
1824, the remains were removed to the present cemetery, then first 
established, but since several times enlarged. 

The Society was organized, previously to the formation of the 
church, on the 10th of Sept. 1799. It was originally composed of 
persons of various religious opinions, united in the common convic- 
tion that the establishment of regular religious ordinances was 
indispensable to the’ welfare of the community. It was duly incor- 
porated on the 25th of Nov. of the same year, under the appellation 
of “Tne First Rextarovs Socrery 1x tue Town or Homer.” The 
first trustees were Cares Kerr, Joun Baiwarp, and Sonomon 
Houpparp. 

The church, the first which was formed in the town of ITomer, 
was organized by the Rev. Hua Waxxis of Solon, assisted by the: 
Rev. Mr. Jonzs, on the 12th of Oct., a. p. 1801. It consisted orig- 
inally of the fourteen individuals who are named first in the accom- : 
panying catalogue of church members. ‘The following extract 
from the journal of Dr. Witxisroy, will show the immediate influ; j 
ence in its formation. Speaking of the people of Tomer, he. gays ! 
under,date of Nov. 16th, 1798, “ During the w inte, r, and summer | 
there has been considerable of an awakening }. the, happy. fruits of 
which now appear. T'hey are about to form into, a, church, se tes 
On Tuesday we met to confer on the subject ; alter, a sermon "20 4 
candidates appeared who wished to be formed. into a church. f flex He 
some preliminaries were stated, the matter was post one od fo ‘Some! 


hy 


future opportunity. ‘These 20 are not al Wha profess velit gion in} | 
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this place.” A church was not to be established, however, till after 
an interval of three years. Various ebstacles were in the way, as 
the language which follows will show. Dr. Wiuisron says, Jan. 
2d, 1799, “ Friday we had a conference to see about building up a 
church at Homer. * * * ‘The people do notseem to be of one 
heart and one soul.” He says on the 11th, “ We had another con- 
ference about building up a church. We seemed to be get- 
ting wider apart in our views. I advised them to put it off for the 
present.” The diary to which reference has already been made, 
says under date of Dec. 10th of this year, “ A day appointed for 
church meeting. * * * But, alas, sorrow attends. One was 
for Congregationalism, one for Presbyterianism, one for examina- 
tion, another against it.” Buton the 14th, Dr. Wituisron says that 
at a conference then held, “ A number appeared well agreed.” 

It seems that this sainted man on going eastward some time after 
this date, left in the hands of individuals, probably at their request: 
a concise confession of faith, and a church covenant, which he 
commended to their adoption whenever a church should be formed, 
But those whose hearts were in the formation of a church were 
in great perplexity on account of the differences to which reference 
has just been made. This was brought to a happy termination 
in the following manner. A venerated female,* to whose diary the 
preceding references have been made, said one morning to her hus- 
band as the household were gathered around the family board, “1 
have lain awake all night long in prayer for light as to our duty 
respecting the formation of a church. God has answered ; and 
this is my plan. Do you go to all who are willing to unite in form- 
ing a Congregational Calvinistic church, and procure their names ; 
and let all who will join us as they please.” This was done. The 
paper circulated, it is supposed, was that drafted as stated above, 
by Dr. Witriston, and the one signed also by the original members 

dt the organization of the church. Those who had been so long in 
perplexity were astonished at the simplicity and directness of the 
} plan. Its success was complete and immediate ; and the little band 
{| .of believers sent off in great joy to Mr. Waris, probably the most 
-accessible ordained clergyman of their own faith, to come at once 
and unite them iu the visible bonds of a church of the Lord Jesus. 
| her eriginal! confession of faith and church covenant are not 
jin express words those. now in-use by the church. But the sub- 
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stance of both is identical. Changes of phraseology have been 
made from time to time, for the sake chiefly, it is probable, of 
greater minuteness and specificness. 

The Standing Committee was first appointed a. p. 1821. 

From the organization of the church to the present time, (Noy. 
1856,) a period of 55 years, there have been added to its commun- 
ion by profession of their faith, and by certificate from other 
churches, 1797 members ; the names of 76 of whom do not appear 
in the list following, they having been excluded frem the church. 
At the present moment the church consists of 500 members. It is 
an interesting fact that since the organization of the church it has 
failed to hold public religious services on only two Sabbaths. It 
is also worthy of mention that it has never received foreign aid in 
the support of its pastor. 

The congregation consists at the present time of a little less than 
200 families, and the average attendance on the Sabbath is about 
500. 

In 1825 a Presbyterian church was formed in Cortlandville, with 
which the most of the members of the church and congregation in 
that part of the old town of Homer, connected themselves. 

The first preacher who ministered regularly to the church or so- 
ciety, was the Rey. ApiaL Jones, He had been a Physician, and 
was accustomed, when emergencies demanded, to practice the heal- 
iny art amongst those to whom he ministered the truth. He was 
preaching for the society at the time of the organization of the 
church, and probably was not an ordained clergyman, or the church 
would not have sent for Mr. Waxiis to take the main part in its 
organization. Mr. Jones is spoken of in the earliest records of the 
church as “a candidate preacher.” He was engaged till Janu- 
ary, 1802. 

The first pastor was the Rev. NarHan B. Darrow. The terms 
of his settlement are somewhat curious. He was to receive a 
salary of $300 a year; one half of which was to be paid in cash, 
and one half in wheat; and it was to be increased annually $10 
till it should amount to $400. The ordination of Mr. Darrow 
seems to have been an occasion of great rejoicing amongst the 
people of God throughout the adjoining region. He was the first 
Presbyterian or Congregational minister ordained on “ the Military 
Tract,” composing what are now the counties of Onondaga, Cayuga, 
Seneca and Cortland, and the greater part of Tompkins county, 
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with smaller parts of Oswego and Wayne. His ordination was by 
a council, composed of Congregational, Reformed Dutch, and 
Presbyterian ministers ; the sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Hicarxs, from Acts xxiv, 25. 

The second pastor, the Rev. Etwatuasn Watxer, is the only one 
who has died while sustaining this relation to the church. During 
his ministry a revival occurred under extraordinary circumstances. 
A council was called by his opponents to secure his dismission. 
The council, not finding itself competent to act officially, betook 
itself to exhortation and prayer. ‘This was God's way of working 
the most.blessed result. All hearts were affected, and the chief 
opposer of Mr. Waxxker pressed his way through the crowd and 
falling at his feet exclaimed, “ Forgive me! I have often prayed 
about you, but not for you!” The whole community was shaken 
by the work of grace which followed. Mr Watxer lies buried in 
the village cemetery. The place of his remains is marked by a small 
marble obelisk ; on one side of which is the following inscription : 


THIS MONUMENT 
JS ERECTED BY AN AFFECTIONATE PEOPLE, AS 


THE LAST 


TESTIMONY OF RESPECT TO THEIR 


BELOVED PASTOR. 


It is believed that all the pastors who succeeded Mr. Watxrr 
are still living. 

A list of the pastors and deacons will be found preceding the 
list of church members. 

In 1804 was formed “ The Middle Association on the Military 
Tract and its vicinity ;” with which the church connected itself. In 
1808 this Association united with the Synod of Albany. That 
Synod in 1810 formed its western portion into three Presbyteries ; 
and that portion to which Homer belonged, fell to the Presbytery 
of Onondaga. This Presbytery was subsequently so divided as to 
bring the church into the Presbytery of Cortland ; with which it 
now stands connected, retaining its distinctive Congregationalism, 
but sending delegates 1o the Presbytery, making to it regular re. 
ports, and enjoying the fellowship of its churches. 
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Great attention appears to have been paid in the early history of 
the church to the religious nurture of its baptized children ; and 
the church and parents seem to have been exceedingly scrupulous 
in seeing that all the children of believers were presented for the 
seal of the Covenant at the tenderest age. Catechetical instruction 
was imparted by the pastor and committees, as well as by parents, 
throughout the congregation very early. At an early day the 
Assembly’s Catechism was taught in the common schools. Sab- 
bath schools were organized in connection with the church about 
the year 1819. At the present moment the Sabbath school held 
at the church has two departments with about 250 members ; the 
average attendance is about 150.* In addition to this, Sabbath 
schools are maintained, during the warm months, in part or wholly 
by members of the church, throughout the various districts of the 
parish. The Assembly's Shorter Catechism has been largely taught 
from the beginning, and is now carefully committed te memory by 
every child of sufficient years throughout the school. From this 
fact much may be hoped with regard to the permanent doctrinal 
purity of the church. The Monthly Concert of the Sabbath school, 
the responsibility of sustaining which rests largely on the pupils, 
is found a great auxiliary to its prosperity. 

‘As far as can be ascertained, sixteen of those who have been 
members of this church, have become ministers of the gospel ; and 
six, missionaries to the heathen. ‘Three of the missionaries have 
been males, and three females. 

In the progress of its history the church has been blessed with 
not infrequent revivals. As has been said, its foundations were 
laid in such an outpouring of the spirit of God. Dr. Wi.Liston 
says in 1798, “ This town (Homer) is remarkable for religion for a 
new country.” The minutes of the General Assembly for 1814, 
speak of Homer, in connection with another church in the vicinity, 
as “ Eminently favored with these effusions of mercy.” Indeed, 
God has seemed never entirely to leave it, so that it may almost be 
said that the history of this church is a history of revivals. 

Special works of grace have occurred in the years 1806,’%, ’12, 
13, 16, ’20, ’26, 30, ’31, 32, 33, 38,43, and 55. The most marked 
of these was that of 1812-13 ; as the fruits of which 104 individ- 
uals united with the church at a single communion, and 188 in the 
course of the year 1813. 

These are the crowning mercies of God to any people. While 
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the bosom of the family is to be inade the place of the earliest and 
most select religious influences, and we are diligently to “ hold forth 
the word of life” from the pulpit, in the Sabbath school, and by the 
persoual efforts of all the children of God, with the expectation 
that at all times God will use his truth and his ordinances to the 
conversion of souls, we are nevertheless to pray for and to rejoice 
in the special outpourings of the Holy Ghost; the Pentecostal 
seasons of the church ; when there is peculiar joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over sinners brought to repentance, and the 
reapers of the earthly harvest receive a manifold reward. 

This church has surely a goodly inheritance in her history. God 
grant that she may be mindfal of this, and that it may be but the 
earnest of yet greater mercies through long years to come, through 
the riches of His.grace, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


ERRALA AND CoRRECTION.—In the first line of the first note on page 3 in some 
copies for “ those,” read hese. On page 7, second line from the bottom for “ com- 
posing,” read comprising. On page $8 themonument over the remains of the Rey. 
Mr. Walker is incorrectly spoken of through inadvertency, as an “ Obelisk.” 
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PAS TORS. 


NATHAN B. DARROW, Ixsratiep 1863, DismisseD 1808. 

LNATHAN WALKER, 36 1809. Diep 1820. 
JOHN KEEP, & 1821. Drsmissep 1833. 
DENNIS PLATT, 1834. cc 1842. 
THOS, K. PSS END EN 1843, Kc ah SoS) 
J. ADDISON PRIEST, 4 1855. 


During the year 1854, the pulpit was es Tuomas Lounszury, D. D. 
Jia 20edit | 


DEACONS. 


5 Ft /f ELIPHALET RICE,...-.----- cHosen 1803. vrep 1819. | |, 
ue PETER HITCHCOCK, .....-.- “1804. NS 285 ok 
ae NOAH HITCHCOCK,...--..-- i el Site “ 1856. 4s 

N (# Pee ACORMILOME eee cclate < oon ee ee TS820y oe 
4 / CL NATHAN STONE,...0--.--+- Oe LSA Lop: a 
) e | #1821. “yi . J ii) 2 
I a | DANIEG MILLER,.......00.- « 1821. ptep 1845. 
1g 8. B. WOOLWORTH,........-. “  1842.%* 
ae SIMEON S. BRADFORD,...--- “1842.4 
CHESTER CHAMBERLAIN,.... “  1847.f 
BOS: RIGK . cr-cteret ties eee “1847. 
sf] Yee SANURL SUMNER, ...-... 000 « 1849. 
LO ANIM SINNED ee sete een ease nL SO 
WAND WH OB ARE, oc oo asspete > Soe 
*Removed to Albany. +Removed to the West. 


tExcused from serving. 
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EXPLANATILONS.—p., united with the church by profession of faith; 1., united by 
letter; (it has not been possible, however, to affix these marks till a comparatively 
recent date ;) *., deceased; d., dismissed; w. w., watch withdrawn, see 14th rule of 
the Standing rules of the church ; w., widow; married women have the first names 
of their husbands included in theirs. 

The names of those who have been excommunicated are omitted, 


GETING Be JOune DeMentteee sae EaG 
Evrewater Ricn,.......-- * pis Betsey (John) Bement,. . d 
Mra Mae 1 Z fe ee ho MACSMIN AEE roe opis aityoue es 0G 
Mrs: May pil) Tos. Str Clara (Au) Andon. 
Mrs, Dororay (Sam'l) Hoar,. * | Mrs. Dotia(Rey.N.B.)Darrow, d 
Geese diate | ke. x | pie omg Ene te ota d 
Mrs. Brun Tim.) TREAT... * | aco OOP, .ccccccerccocs 
lea a ay esas ’ x | Mrs. Phebe (Nathan) Tyler, . d 
Mrs. Lypr, (Darius) Kiwxex,t i 1804 
Prrer HircHcock,.........- a oars 
OBN BADUSHDs crartele: «10 -a9 ... *| Mrs. Susannah (Bj’n.) Knight, * 
‘Tomas L. Bisnor,......... @| Mrs. Amanda (James) King,. d 
AiGitep IBGE otha gos OROeee * | Mrs. Anna (Levi) Bowen,.... * 
Danret MINER, ....--- A he 
Vienos Monit geenGne lc poeden® 1805 
: Asa. Kendall,........ epg | 
Es | Mrs. Sally (A'sa) Kendall,.... d 
Kezia Ballard,. ...-.--- *|Mrs. Charlotte tale Car- 
Mrs. Ruth (Peter) “Hitchcock, * PAULBY) ce vcs 00 03s So at rates 
Mrs. Ruby (T. L.) Bishop,.. * James Norton, ..--.- 2 we 
Mrs. Cyrene (Jacob) Hoar,.. *| Mrs. Mary (James) } Norton, Agel 
Flavilla Hoar,........-.-+- * Mrs Hephzibah (..oses) But- 
TEPHeld nao @ 1 seminawne os 
TSi0:35 | Mrs. Eunice (Admnatha) Blod- 

‘ 5 COL i a Memhetelle eye stars < + d 
ee a nl : Abigail (inne ay teu ant « d 
Mrs. Lois (Daniel) MLGaY, Soc00) | Mrs Sarah SHRI Wis <n a o> x 
Hiber Stone,...---+- +0 need ie tae Olerk Oe aaa ease 
Mrs. Betsey (Eber) Stone,... d/ TE al Great 
Aaron Knapp,....--- te aap eed 
Phebe GPUS. oiicosades * oe 
Mrs. Desire (nos) Stimson,. *| Jesse Searle,.....-.+--++++s ‘ 


i The last survivor of the original 14; died in 1945, im the 75th year of her age. 
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Mrs. Naomi (Jesse) Searle,.. d 
Zeek alters pees Onde ts ce. 
Bemamin Pitnet, vss. es. o- 

Mrs. Electa (Hlam) Rumrill,. d 
Mrs. Nabby (Hooker) Ballard, 
Mrs. Polly (Gideon) ae % 


Mrs. Eunice (Chas.) Alvord,. 
OziasStrOne el cept. ete 
Mrs. Susanna (Ozias) Strong, q 
Mrs. Polly Dowd, 
Mrs. Polly (J. N.) Cughman,. *| 
Mrs. Parthena (Josh.) Ballard, d 
Gad Hitchcock,.... 
Mrs. Lydia (Gad) Hitchcock, d 


Joseph Sweet, .2......5mF.. * | 
INoalm BitehcaGken anew css so % 
Mrs. Percy (Zenas) Lilly,.... * 
Samuel B. Hitchcock, ...... * 
Mrs. Susanna (John) Baker,. d 
Benjamin Knight, .......... ts 
* 


Mrs. Polly (Seth) Shaw, .... *| 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Eli) Chureb, . dy 


Rachelwhioanwmescecieec. « oe 
John House, 
Mrs. Joanna (John) House,.. d 


TSeOuie 
raskcnneysewineenrrs aerereete * 
William Melville,........... d 
Mrs. Charlotte (Wm.)Melville, * 
@hestem Hobart. sacs. es d| 
Ze alLONd eran ost tess seers d| 
Oe) iler MORE Seon ako emaane d 
Mrs. Lydia (John) Stone,.... d/| 
Dinah Strong us Sra kains Wena NGratere a 


Ae Lydia (3 Stephen} Dexter, 4 
Mrs. Chloe Oe a 
Hlijah Pierce _ # 
Mrs. Martha (Bij: th) P ierce,. * 
Mrs. Anna (Asa) Austin,.... a 
Mrap ee hebe ato Otiaedies vas. 
Mrs Rachel (Hben.) Alvord. * 
Samuel Cravath, Jr,........ * 
Mrs. Mary (Samuel) Cravath, 

Vheodore Dowd,........... 
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| Artemas £ 
i Mrs. Lonisa ice 1) Keep 


$e WAS d) 


ARS 
MBERS. 


Pyne lale 


FEA Bercy) oy ayer beeverens 


Mrs. Lyd dia I 


1808. 
Wphraim P. Sumner,........ 
Mrs. Alethea (EH. P.) Sumner, 


Wael Kinney, ds. dee 


Louisa ‘Laylor. Solo SEE 
Mrs. Mercy Gillett, w., ...... 
Elizabeth Wheelock,........ 
idbydia Butterfield: tc. ..... 
Mrs. Huldah (Zebulon) Keen, 
Simconsimenesen sees et 
Ruth Spencer, 


sParunditel.e sie i>) ssliaice: 


LSi098 


AeranveLulleasees ae eee 
Polly Arnold, 


LES On 


| Mrs. Helena (John) Devoe,. . 


Nancy Walter, 


Ct Ca eS Yate Yar? 


WAV T inl COs ene ra em ge 


Mrs. Patty (Benj'n) Clough,. 

Mrs. Lydia (Chauncey) Lewis, 
Bhzabe¢hebntceu es semen 
John Huntington, Bh Aloo ee 
Mrs. Eleanor (J’p) Huntington, 


Psetals 


Mrs. Hsther (Josh.) Atwater, 
ak A OmANE: 


ico, Ra 8)i'a) twile Ler lalate lw Ket 
DPW SY Goth mit pO 


Saleen a? (sie naven alte tata, 


IN’: ae Shyness 

Seth Pes PERS as ae a 
Jesse Newell,.... 

| Meg, Sarah (Jesse) Newell, 


Kphraim Brown, 
Betsey Sanders, 


Jatnes Gury. ca seen geen 
Mrs. Anna (James) Coe,. 
ALiv oo Kinney, 


Mrs, Hannah (Theo.) ae * Mrs. Bacl hel (+8 m.) Hibbard, 
Jaber Nietuatsiinaneierensa ss *) Mrs. Mary (Dp. L. S. ) Owen, 
Levi Boweny sere mena MipsaGy “heme ie Cady 


ce, | 


Mrs. Patty er oe * | 


| Sophia Kinney, 
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Mrs. Elizabeth (Heman) Steb- {Seth Keep,................ 
Winiet 7 ae aie Leen cores Noah Carpenter,........7..5 * 
Mis Polly heseein se. ... d/ Chester Chamberlain,....... 
Vanny Hotehkiss,..3....... d| Anna Kinney, oye ed see ae * 
Sally: Ballard) eels os. ssid. 7} TSAOLCD AM OGG cypress wore d 
Mrs. Sally (Titus) Stebbins,.. * 
Poo. | Lacie)... Goer eee d 
AliceBBrown, 4.voe works oe ie 
baa Lucina (Joseph) Keep,.. d | Mary Strong,....0.....0.. d 
anuel Northway, oe d Betsey B. Laisdale, d 
Mrs. Hlizabeth (Sam’ 1) North- | Sally § Gerohe. nde ee ee a 
WAY. - ee cece eee ence eee |Polly Stone, os tseg00. sa 


Q 2 Ww 
Se “Mrs. Susanna (Rufus) Bishop, d 
WEOSOSARG NCH: .r-tactereptarsveye ore d Mrs. Susanna (Zelek) Walter, d 
Mrs. Polly (Moses) Kinney,.. d Mrs. Mercy (Noah) Hitchcock, 2 
James D. Chandler, ........ *| Mrs. Aurelia (Rev. E. )Walker, * 
Mrs. Alethea(J.D.) Chandler, d | Mrs. Pegey (Chester) Hobart, d 
Prosper @ravath) yes e's d | Mrs. Eunice (Simeon) Lucas,. d 
Mrs. Miriam (Pros’r) Cravath, d Mrs. Matilda (Jede’h) Barber, 
JOsephyHMObArby an een suelo se Ral re MESO Wily aeta.te state eee 
Mrs. Anna (Joseph) Hobart,. ‘Backus Kinney, a eee oe d 
Gideon Hobarlieest. vacant | Galvin Hobart, :...:..0.... d 
Mrs. Hlecta (Gideon) Hobart, | Obed Cravath,............. d 
KddowBlashieldy in 22.8, er . ste d| lhewises)- Parsons) sss. 20a. d 
Mrs. Jenny (Iddo) Blashfield, * | Lorin Kinney, ............. 2 
Lyméir Holl, ee ed ee... di Martine obantyeces sees d 
Mrs. Mary (Lyman) Holt,.... d| William Price,............. d 
Nathan Stone,. , ee Oriaokl, Mathews: sce eee d 
Mrs. Polly (Nathan) Stone. Poll ATOM RAGE aed 1 aiaeteree re an * 
slosh Oushiaaneyeeci: ane .d | Robert Pletcher;......0.... d 
Mrs. Ellice (Josi’h} Cushman, d John Betty,............... 
Ezekiel Wadsworth,........ * | Phebe Walker, . ag 
Mrs. Zade (Ezek’l) Wadsworth, * | 'Parna Hales ao eee yoke ters 
Janna Northway, sec. 2° d| ‘Lucy SELOD GU jieriev = atetneinereye d 
Mrs. Betsey(Janna) Northway, d ‘Susanna Sampson, PR se toe % 
PAVIG GAUCHCOCK eae os sine one d\Gelinda Henry wrt, sean. * 
Mrs. Samantha (0. Vilitebeock,, d) Vina Kinneyy.c.. 22.5 eu * 
Roswell Brown, : * | Wlesta, Blodpetty ae at in pa 
Mrs. Lucy (\soswvel! Br oid: NGAUS S UAW AEe aga £. oars Lee ( 
Joha Charchill,.. eed INaNGK? BO WSD laments ned 7... d 
Mrs. Mary (John) ‘Chur cl chil, @ Hannah C TEND LOVE hen tah d 
Luther Nichols,..... 1 Vane ONO. wt le. * 
Mrs. Clarissa (Luth’r) Nic be d WRORAMWE LOGGINS ho. bie. ne 
Mrs. Hannah (Jas.) MceNeal,. *| Polly Todd, ........-...+-- ad 
Mrs. Lois Glasbfield, 2,. * Philura D. Kend: all, vad 
Mrs. Molly Mowers, w.,...... d|Hlecta Rumrill, .....-.-..-. 
Mrs. Matilda Nuttin, w.,....- %* | Sarah Comstock,.-.-....... d 
Reuben W pasworth, ee See Rea UTISC O.bly, «o'er eeu eroeee nl 


William Hibbard, . 


DATTA O1OS, fs a8 cae yes areas ee 
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Mrs. Nancy (Rufus) Boies,.. . 
Thomas: Collinsycstdeos s7-- 
Mrs. Hannah (Thos.) Collins, 
Mrs. Sally (Sylvester) Miles,. . 
Samuel Clark, 
Susanna Morgan, 
Harriet Herring, 
Mrs. Polly (Enos) Stimson,. . 
William Lucas, 
Mrs. Sarah (Wm.) Lucas,.... 
John Bishop, 
Mrs. Alfleda John) Bishop,. 
Adin Webb, 
Mrs. Deborah (Adin) Webb,. 
James Andrews, 
Mrs. Betsey (Jas.) Andrews, . 
Hezekiah Roberts, 
Mrs. Harriet (Hez.) Roberts, . 
Jesse Ives, 
Mrs. Polly (Jesse) Ives, 
Jeremy Hull, 
Mrs. Lois (J eremy) Hull,. 
Pliny Polly, 
Mrs. Elvira (Pliny) Polly)... 
Harrison Bishop, 
Mrs. Margaret (Har.) Bishop, 
Ebenezer Pardy, 
Mrs. Thankful (Kben.) Pardy, 
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*! Gershom Gillett, 
Gibolly. Wino, et...) +t rears 


Horace Hitchcock, 
Esther Norton, 
Silence Hitchcock, 
Caleb Keep, 
Mrs. Mercy (Caleb) Keep,.\. 
Ezra Corwin, 
Mrs. Hannah (Hzra) Corwin,. 
Benjamin Cleveland.. : 
Mrs. Lucretia \B’n) Cleveland, 
Mrs. Lucy (Reuben) Washburn, 
Abigail Andrews, 
Billy Ingersoll, 
Mrs. Cora (Billy) Ingersoll, 
Ira Rose, 
Mrs. Julia (Ira) Rose, 
Jacob Neff, 
Samuel Hobart, Jr.,........ 
Theodore Norton, 
Philip Arnold, 
Gershom Lacy, 
Harvey Wright, 
Lent Dowd, 
Mrs. Philinda (Ira) Atwater,. 
Mrs. Sally Sampson, 
Mrs. Abigail (Wm.) Coburn,. 
Mrs. Stella (Friend) Sanford,. 
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woes eevee vce ee 
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IDE Gl BIG nooo Sc con uso sne Azuba Kentfield,.....--.-:- 
Mrs, Charlotte (David) Hull, d| Betsey Dowd........--++--- 
Voshuan ballard tetera. tree dj Joshua Atwater,..........- 
Joseph Phelps,......--..... d| Mrs. Jemima Kentfield, ..... 
Tra Atwater, 0... sseccee ee d| Mrs. Chloe (Sprague) Keen, . 
Nathan Tyler, ............. d| Mamre Bishop, .....-.-+++> 
Samuel Stone, ............. d| Mary Abbott, ........----- 
DHER DIOL AG tooo G00 acOnor d| Sally Rice, ....-.+-++++0-:- 
Michael: Walter sasrieccders cree *! Whenezer Rogers, . Sy bitetaetesie he 
Rufus Bishop, ....<6< 2... d| Mrs. Betsey (Eb’n) Rogers,. . 
OSE P AEM CODy claeestetereereier ene *|Mrs. Wm. R. Bennett,...... 
Ksther UGE 0) aon condo oue Tc *| Hannah Knapp,.....-+++-+> 
ioursay Mennich;f- «ec > Gl Teaiah Cushman;asee- semen 
Susanna Sperry,.....-.+-++- *| Eli Hitchcock, ......0802%-: 
Mrs. Polly (Johny Ballard,... * 

Mrs. Patty <I.) Ross,....... * . 

Mrs. Martha (Elijah) Pierce,. *| isi. 

Mrs. Salina (Jacob) Pratt,... d| Mrs. Marcaret Marther,..... 
Mrs. Freelove (Abel) Kinney, | Polly! Varner pertinent 
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SOSNUA ALWaAlely Wale sie 04% «: d| Samantha Williams,.....--- * 
LAist ie NS AU nies coon moos GuiuoVicwemicld! © 5. cc. se se ee 2 
PAsOUe Ulla seis cei eis *! Mrs. Lucy (Marcus) Welch,.. ** 
Spencer Bailey,...-..------ d| Maria Bishop....--------- i 
Fadoch Beach, -.- «= -i.---'- NOManio seeri@e ts cael se. css fete d 
Bucian Polly, 2... -7<---- GhiMarchasbiclds.. o-- e ee d 
Toomis Giull sso co ceieite st d| Mrs. David Churchill,......- d 
Erasmus Atwater,...-...... d| William L. Bradford,...-..- 
@rin Hobart, a6 +e ce 4-. Js dj Alpheus Woodward,...-..- 
Obarleswlobartyciereccsest- GiOalvim GopOeseeteccctns « sa. 
Amory Hitcheock,........- d| James Houghton,.......... d 
Bennett Field...........--- d| Mrs. Harvey Miller,.......- d 
Marcus Welch,...-..---.--- | Mrs, Lovinia (William) Trow- 
Ephraim Buck,.......----- Gil Sl efateeeee BaSo atom Ue. aon d 
William W, Coburn,......-. d| Betsey Ann Cowles,..-- .-- d 
ElarnisOunteriCesaym te tes d| Mrs. Oliver Arnold,..-...-.. d 
Lucy Hubbard,..........-- d| Mrs. Esther Atwater,...-...- ue 
Mrs, Benj. Perkins, .....-..--. d| Mrs. J. Buchanan,....-... ww 
Emily, Hobart,......--.-.- Elvira Walker,......--..- ww 
Caroline Bowen,.....----- . | Margaret Blashfield,..-...-- d 
Melissa Ston@rers -yr\3'e'- alts «i ditMabel Bieldic..s ects cls d 
Mrs. Polly Bowen, w.,.....- *| Mrs. Lydia Cowles, w.;....-- d 
Rhoda Elobart,-. as. = 2 <r- dil luther P:Oowlesss- 2.2 -. d 
Francis Hubbard,.....,.-.-- d|(Elarvey Millér,.-2)2<- s.2227- ww 
Flavia Ann Hobart,..:.-... Giwamessckbull sc eee ser teres 
Penninah Coburn,...---..- ww|Lucy H. Brown,........--- d 
Biyeline visdales. seer cece. d| LucillaSumnper,. -...-3-:--- d 
Marillatevoees. ae <fecierete we ciisthor hurnery. sare cco ae d 
PDO EOD AL oc eae ete sree t ste Helen Williamé,::.-.2..-.- d 
JAsenath EL ODAL, aan cies ae e's Mrs. Louisa (Martin) Alvord, 
JUN Ice Godse Saapcr Ciltehane StOwaltwae ties cea see d 
Mrsielshamy @. ses caste d| Mrs. Lovinia (Orestes) Allen... d 
Angeline Hammond,...... ww!] Mrs. Dorcus Moulton, w.,.... * 
Bimily Se ctconweveeietser tore ww)|Hdward C. Reed,.......... 
Araminta Hobart... . 40... d| Desire S. Hitcheock,.......- d 
Isaura MLE Avery, tees leas Charlotte N. Hitehcock,.... * 
ovina Stewart,...,.scs-.2 d| Laura Washburn,.......... d 
Louisa Fairbanks,...-.....-. *|Melvina Bowen,.......-.-- d 
@aroliney Elobart,...-...... d| Mary Emeline Bradford,. . d 
@elinda Hobart, 1.5... Helen Sabina Bradford,..... * 
Mrg: Isaac Coxwecf. 22... so AOL CL CTING Bs KCN ern oreo eneeere ww 
Tiina? IEG We cee eaeeee ww\denette Hotchkiss,......... d 
Sarahvinickett. ace ene... 2 Samantha Russell,......... d 
Mary ‘Horton,..0°.....-..- Giving. Brora are ae ntes d 
Mary Stebbins).g- =. ..--.. digs: Lorittgy eee meee da 
Harries: Cowles voce a2. << GQ} Mizai Crease. mo oe ‘e 
Almira Pleming;. 5..42--..- d| 

Rachel Hobart: : sere cer d 13 374. 

Oril Polly, cca ee *| Hinckley Walker, 1......... d 
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Mrs. Sally (Hink’y) Walker, 1. d 
Mrs. Mary Ann (Dr. G. W.) 
Bradford; talen satclacs <0. ; 
ChUSt SE MSONs nye ikejos.. 6 d 
Mrs. Catherine (L.) Stimson, 1. d 
Mrs. Sarah (Enos) Stimson,1]. d 


Jacob M. Shermerhorn, 1.... d 
Mrs. Louisa (J. M.) Schermer- 
OMI MeN Sete ois: 8 oisrs) o4 steters d 
Nehsaln lappy... cc. «i d 
Mrs. Caroline (Rev. D.) Platt,1 d 
Mrs. Avery Kinney, p....... 2 
Ashbel Patterson,!......... d 
Mrs. Eliza S. (Dr. A.) Patter- 
BODE lerccctorchotc otave scale cntersters 
Edmund G. Morgan, 1....... 
Alexander Welton,p....--.. d 
Mrs. Naomi Farr, p......-. 
1835. 
Cornelius W. Gillam, p...... d 
Mrs. Rebecca (Joel) Hull, p. . 
Dudley: Burley, Pitre. cr d 
Mrs. Dudley Purley, p...... d 
Clarissa H. Williams, p..... d 
aura Chaffee, p.......... ww 
Joseph Tarleton, p......... d 
Benjamin Goodell, p.......-. 


Mrs. Ruth (And’w) Dickson, p d 
Blias Root, | 
Mrs. Electa (Elias) Root, 1.. 
Jerusha Cowles, p.. 

Mrs. Rosanna (Albert) Rice, 1 


Amelia, ENabt, Dis tere acter c oe 

izta Crs JOHMSONS) letersiers <isior. d 

Dovisa Krasiet, p...+-..--.- is 
5 


Abigail Carrington, p. 
oe ” Betsey (Matthias) Cook, 


Mrs. Betsey (Sam. elena p . 


dhonisalyMiernicks eye sire). ene 

Lucius Gaylord, eau aches a 
Mrs. Polly (Lucius) Gaylord,1 d 
Angeline Gaylord,]l......... d 
Sarah Ann Gaylord, l....... d 
Mary Jane Gaylord, 1....... d 
Mrs. Sarah (James) Coe,].... d 
Mioinis mio abtOs tine testes d 
Lavinia Chamberlain, p...... 

Mrs. Elizabeth (Jos’h) Stone, 1 d 
Maria TOWwen) Dect os cia d 
Ebenezer Munger, ]......... 


Mrs. Cynthia (Ebenezer) Mun- 

ger, | 
Cynthia Munger, 1.......... d 
Alvin Lathrop, | 
Mrs. Caroline E.(A.)Lathrop,1 d 


Pe Ce 


Mrs. Esther Hovey, w., 1.... d 
Caroline A. Hovey,l........ d 
Catharine Hovey,]......... d 
Harriet N. Hovey, 1........ d 
Fanny W. Hovey. te see. 0 d 


Mrs. Mary P. (Abr.) White,1 * 
Mrs. Catharine(D. D. R.)Orms- 


IA lasaoeeb comme cada 
Mrs. Abigail Maxwell, 1..... 
Louisa Platt, Sere cc tte * 
Mrs. Rosanna Brown, w.,1l... * 


David ae ] 
Mrs. Julia M. (D Ve ld 


d|Mrs. S. Pratt, 1. : “ig 
Mrs. Mary Woolworth, W., ee 
Louisa ©. Woolworth, ]..... * 
Mrs. Mary M. Mills, w., 1. 
Mrs. Lucretia Service, 1. Lee Bee : 
AMOS OLMICS) Neste wtetterste lens d 


Mrs. Rhoda §. (Ja’s) Ormes, 1. d 


MS Gane * | Bunice Miller Starr,]........ * 
Albert P. Tuttle, 1. ots 
George D. Pratt, pho eee d| 1837 
Joseph Newell, p....-.-+++- d : 
Lydia S. Loring, p...------- Oren Tongue, lise.’ cs. qd 
Mrs. Amy (Oren) Tongue, ].. d 
1836. TOV TONES, Lae ois cnieie as wi 
Samuel Spaulding, 1........ d| Elijah M. Crampton, |...... 


Mrs. Hannah (Samuel) Spaul- 
Ging nse aietieinen/enc 


Mrs Loretta (Amos) Rice, 


d| Hannah T. Whitcomb 2 ee d 


+ United in 1824; accidentally omitted from the list under that year. 


{ Ordained to the Ministry. 
4 


| [Se ee eR are 
f 


§ Missionary to the Tuscarora Indians. 
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Silence © Bwelielis servers x aterets djJ. Austin Stebbins, p....... d 
Mrs. Melinda Simons,l...... d|Byron Sherman, p.......... d 
Joseph F. Walker, 1........ d| William Walden, p........ ww 
Mrs. Harriet (J .) Walker, 1.. d|George W. Bowen,p....... d 
Calvin Snow, Peistaeet ccs sicens Sumner C. Webb, p.......- d 
Mrs. Priscilla (Calvin) ) Snowe, Baeidward Exp INCeC, Diicie als «= xe d 
Mary peas Si RAPES eat Coleman Hitchcock, p...... d 
Thomas Hathaway, 1........ ; Hrastus Goodell, jr, p....-.- 
Mrs. H. EK. Woodward,1..... d| Rhoda Benedict,p.......... d 
Luke Whitcomb, p......... d|Sarah A. Carpenter, p....... ze 
James. Lheinls alertness sonstetas * | Louisa Carpenter, p....... ui 
Mrs. Eunice (Ja’s) Harris, 1.. *|Mary Eliza Goodell, p....... 
Mrs. Adeline (Geo.) Cook,1.. | Hlizabeth Merrill, p......... 
Mrs. Betsey (Oren) Cravath, p d|Hmily Moger, p............ d 
Hannah Chamberlain, p..... d| Sophia Woodward, p........ * 
Caroline Boies, p..-.<.2.... 
1838. Mrs. Sarah A. (Hor ) Pierce, p : 
Sarah Hi. Reed, pi... 0.2 06 
Mrs. Persis(Calvin)Slocomb, p 2 Louisa W. Mills p. 00... 0.0. a 
Zelia Chamberlain, p........ dy) Marry Be NMS soctecten. alle => o 
Mary. Olarlc lt ctchelers «ace 1a(exe Mary A. Blashfield, Paoteaec 
Releo Ii Kinney tile ete jist d| Alfleda Blashfield, p..... owe 
Eten Wialrag loves ci etre vans: Wires! Garimmelly i. este ere ets d 
Mrs. Catharine (P.) Walrad, 1 * | Maria Grinnell, p......-..-- d 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. (G.) Stone,1 d| Permelia Grinnell, p.....-.. d 
Josiah S. Hitchcock, p...... d|Dorcas Coye, p.-....-+.-.-- d 
Milom@arpenter epee steric <1: d|Caroline Coye, p......--.-- 
SEMEL (Nach bobo Bobos d|Huldah Hitchcock, p....... d 
WNaney, Webb Pirate. 2. d|Mrs. Harriet Burt, p......-. 
Elizabeth Steele,].......... Elvenah Williams, p......-- 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Tho’s) Earle,] | Mariana Reed, p.......-.-- d 
Mrs. Elizabeth (W.) Jewett,1. d|Mary Bowen, p.....-..+.+- 
Henry Sessions, p.......... Frances S. Smith, p.......-- * 
Mrs. Catharine (H.) Sessions,p {Mrs Nancy (T. G.) Alvord, p * 
WiyssespEleb erdhraprcte are stretcs Lydia Washburn, p.-.-..... d 
Noyes Merrill, p.......... ww_|Hsther Bangs, 1......-- +0. * 
Catharine Walrad, p........ Sarah Bangs, ]...........-- d 
larvey Stewant; lass tee «6 >| Hannah Bangs, Woo. e-. -cl- d 
anism barber uperariemettecras Mary Devoe, p.....-.------ a 
Elvenah Barber, p.......... d|Maria Goodell, p........--. d 
Mrs. Jane (Amos) Hobart, p. | Austis Daboll, l.....-..-. ww 
Marcus Gillam sels 2.0/5: .. GueAdin Obert. Orcteirns ee mers d 
PWOG BCG) Dis in 6 cee as cians Sophia Williams, P Leen eees d 
Brastus (Goodell, p....7.....- Mary Ann Kerr, (l...-...... d 
Zebina Williams, p......... Samuel Mulford, p.......... d 
Wlisha Hartig;p..+..-+--...- d|Kdwin J. Dunning, Devsreeee d 
George Smith) p:.-........ (Sli ENE aeareh Pl Ges meantime 5 onc d 
Benjamin G. Kinney, p.. ... d| Mary Almera Merrill, p..... % 
Nathaniel W. Hastman,p.... d|Ann Merrill, p............. d 


+ Ordained to the Ministry. 
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1839. Sophia Carrington, p........ Za 

Cynthia H. Miller, p.... «+. db eee aD osc see : 

Mes. Abigail UPalmer,1..... d| Joseph & Curis ps... --+-. 

Maria Loring, p....---++++: q| Juliette Fairbanks, p........ d 
Mrs. Lucy Ann (S.) Knight, 1 d Luey Blair bane, Depetelsjsree e+ 

AG DY WA Riy eos capes eee d ae Goff, pees seeeeee d 

Orpalc Davis, Tees -c20+..s. q| Norman Hubbard, p.......- d 

Daniel Alexander,p......... x| Mary L. McNeil, p.....---- d 
Mrs. Jerusha(Horace) Cowles,1 * Charles Woodward, p....... 
Elizabeth Beach, p......... 


Mrs. Lydia (Jer’h) Cowles, 1.. d 


James French,p..........+- Mrs. Hannah King, w.,1...-. 
Horace iobace ete tee : Susan Maltby, l......--++++ d 
Blizabeth: Price, 1... 5... WW 
Mrs. Chloe Moffatt, w., p.... * RA 
John Onderdonk,l.......... d| Mary Atwater,1............ d 
Mrs. Maria (J.) Onderdonk, 1. d| Mrs. Lydia Clark, w.,1...... d 
Mrs. Asenath (Ja.) Stebbins, p | Ann Bean, p...-.---++-+-- 2 
Ozro. A. homage sate olerer Ginza Ouapely lesietsreierele olaslous d 
Sarah Ann Rowe, p....--+-- ww|Manly Hobart, p.....-.-..- 
Mary Houghton, l........-. 
1840. Mary Keep,p...-« pee av aeee 
»/ Y ; ¢ 7: — 7 

Snes Ormien itescc ore gees d ecient pune d 
Mrs. Rhoda (Ja’s) Ormes,1... d : i Mai aps ¥ 
Unev We nivacd y. | parah Wallace, p..-.-++++-. 
Teste Harvey ‘a eed des d Emeline Whitcomb, p....... d 
Arba Rice, jr; p.-.-2-+----- d 
Joseph Hare, P ee ois ot Bae 
Zelotes Hannum, 1........-- George Washburn,p...-.... d 
Mrs. Silence (Z.) Hannum,1.. *| Mrs. Frances (Hen.) Walker,p d 
Thomas Hathaway, l....... d| Mrs. Sarah G. \ait,l....... 
Polly Miles, 1.... .+-+.+++- Mary McCrea, 1...........- 
George T. Taylor,]......... d| Jacob Kert,]......++-++05 d 


Mrs. Rath (G.'T.) Taylor, 1.. d 
d 


Mrs. Mary (Jazob) Kerr,1... d 


Loren Danforth, 1......--.-- Mary Ann Kerr, 1.........- d 
Eliza J. B. Goodell, 1........ di Gertrade Kerr, |. 2i5.cc0. 2 s)eireie d 
Jemima Gillam, l.......-.-. d| Harriet Danforth, p........- % 
Mrs. Mary Kitchingman, w.,1. *) Mrs. Sally(John) Hubbard,w.,p * 
Emeline Marsh,l.......+... d| Mrs. Asenath French, p..... d 
Mrs. Amanda J. (Germon) | Cynthia Kdgerton,p........ r 

Thompson, l.....++++++6- d| William Ives, p......+-+--- 
James Phillips, 1.....------ *) Almira French, p.....-.«.+- d 
Mrs. Sally (James) Phillips, 1 *] Caroline Green, p...---+-. ww 
Dudley Purley, 1l...-..+-++- Asaph H. Carpenter, p...--. 
Mrs. Dudley Purley, 1....-.. d| Mrs. Bliza (A. H.) Carpenter, p 
Mrs. Betsey (Sam’l B.) Wool- | Helen M. Carpenter, p.....- 

W OCU: dleye eleven wituspaigtesc biota? d| William Pitt Lynde, p....... d 
Mrs. Mary E. (Paris) Barber, 1 *| Marcius Lynde, p...---++.-+ d 


Amelia H. King, p.......-- 
Caroline King, p....--.+--- d 


d| Mrs. Persis (Zenas) Lilley,1.. * 


Eber M. Rollo, 1..:.......- d 


ig oes Ae ee oe eT ESS DIETETICS 
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Mrs. liza U. (H. M.) Rollo, I d 
Bihilow Gillet eerersaters. ees. co d 
Mrs. Almira (Philo) Gillett,1. d 
Abi garli eal mearetastast icles 
Oscar W. Kendall, p........ 
Mary L. Kendall, p 
Mrs. Eunice H. Harl, w.,1...7 
Mrs. Orilla Mattoon, w.,1.... 
Matyaotepiencnlartremetcte sacle 
Melissa Garlick, ly.........- 
Hammel Thompson, p....... 
Mrs. Experience (H.) Themp- 
SOM Ee rameter 
James Austin Stebbins, 1.... d 
James H. Jerome, p........ d 
Catharine Coleman,1........ d 
JanevBradlord sian telat d 
Mrs. Minerva (S. P.) Brock- 
WONGllocadaos5osuaonoRDGd 


eee cow ee 


* Ou * Du 


1843. 


Mrs. C. (Joshua 2d) Ballard, 1 
Julia Cleaveland,].......... d 
Thomas Cleaveland,1....... d 
Sylvester Alvord, p......... 
INTE MONS Woooboseena x 
IMMNS Ay ARG On ocd ong dene © 
INOAMOMVECNE Iacod oanpoor 
Susan M. Dady, p 
Catherine Almina Dady, p... d 
Caroline Webb, p.......... d 
WoalliameWialter; per. .0s.+ 
Mrs. Almira (\V.) Walter, p.. 
Lydia sihovehisiss;spi. eters 
Saraheapuves i mrrtrcitersicrer: 
Hesrand Waceyoieiiercte tte “3 
Adin Cleaveland, p......... d 
William ELS Sonrthy piece. « 
Mary Hliza Brown, p........ 
Charlotte M. Brown,p...... 
Harriet L. Brown, p....... 
Sarah A. W. Brown, p...... 
Ursula Brown, p........... 
Thomas Newton Brown, p... 
Hiram B. Sprague, p........ 
Horace Odell, p......+---+- d 
William Brown, p....-.-.-. 
Almeron Cleaveland, p 


* 


* 


see e ee 


+ Missionary to the Nestorians. 


Marry) Wiel ten, (temic teers or sisiee x 
Cynthia J. Walter, p....... a8 
Nancy L. Bonney, p........ d 
Martha Ann Harris,f p.....- d 
Samuel N. Kinney, p........ d 
Vineent “Welch, p.......... 
Flavilla J. Hobart, p.......- d 
Mrs. Elizabeth (W.) Brown, p 
Harriet K. Hitchcock, p..... d 
Henry 8. Alvord; p-........ 
Wilkiam-Miller, p........--. d 
William B. Beach, p........ d 
Blairs SRicempatrtetcwiss solos 
Louisa A. Kingsbury, p..... d 
Oarolineviboll) pia: see eae « a 
Mary L. Fairbanks, p........ d 
Amanda Hull, p........ Peas 
Sophia M. Cobb, p..... rage @ 
Harriet A. Welch, p...«.... 
Mary J. Lewis, p..-....... : 
Eliza Ann Lord, p.......... 
Harriet McNeil, p.......-.- d 
Henry, Walker pirssitieecis d 
VANS Ts Beh 16 cob GREG Oo AOC 
Mrs. Amanda (Wm.) Ives,1.. 
iran Seca bwaterinl cca settee 
Alanawl Ompkins; iL er. eeleiote 
Samuel T. Jeffery,1......... 
Hlliott Reed, piecacme a. sions d 
MiaryaMlS DOLV ss Diteretertstcraier: 
Edward F. Pratt, p......... d 
William Welch, p.......... 
Wiiliam W. Foster, p....... * 
Hlizabeth. Cook, p.......... d 
1844. 
Maria Cushman,].....:.... d 
Lanta Mo Tress Uae oo, set's « 
Mrs. Nancy OC. (Rev. T. K.) 
Hessendeny, ls crerts teria d 
William B. Dada,t p........ d 
Jinlia: Coreysipateeieciinect d 
Anna Min oney it earn d 
Jane, Coney proctor d 
Zechariah Smith, p......... d 
Mrs. Melissa (Z.) Smith, p... d 
Rufus B. Hubbard, p....... d 
Mary Ann Hitchcock, p..... 


{ Ordained to the Ministry. 
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Sarah M. Arnold, p 

Mary OC. Arnold, 

Mrs. Philura C. (F’d’k) Ives, p d 
Mrs. Nancy C.(8.T.) Jefiery, p 
Oren Kendall, p d 
Mrs. Czarina (Oliver) Arnold, 1 
Edward F. Thomas, | d 
Mary C. Fessenden, | 

Charles Taylor, 1 

Mrs. Anna (Charles) Taylor, 1 d 
Hlizabeth F. Taylor, | 
Harriet S. Taylor, | 
Mary D. Taylor, 1 
Margaret J. Taylor, 1 
Polly Spencer, | 
Persis Spencer, | 
Mary Spencer, | 
Christopher Spencer, | 


1845. 
Henry Z. Williams, p 


1846. 


Wn. R. Browne, | 

Mary Inman, l 

Mrs. Martha Keyes, w.,1 

William Laird, 1]........+--- d 

Mrs. William Laird, 1 d 

Mrs. Susan (Coleman) Hitch- 
cock, p 

Elizabeth A. Stewart, p...-- 

Mary A. Porter, p 

Mrs. Margaret Thompson, p.- 

Mrs. Jenette Galbraith, p.... 

Mrs. Roxana (Dr. O.) Green,1 

Mrs. Amanda J. (G.) Thomp- 
son, | 

Benjamin 5. Carpenter, | 


1847. 


Lawrence McCully, p 
Charles McCully, p 

R. G. Reynolds, | 

Hlizabeth Reynolds, | 
Harriet Lord, | 

Almeda Todd, p 

Mrs. Fanny (C) Hitchcock, w, 1 
Percyette [Hitchcock, p 


Laura M. Washburn,1...... d 
Mary Washburn, | 

Harriet N. Chapin, | 

Mary A. Chapin, | 

Sanford B. Kinney, p 

Mary H. Brockway, p 

Nancy Harris, p 

Emily O. Brown, p 

Lucy A. Hitchcock, p 

William E. Hitchcock, p.... 


d| Albertus Webb, p.......... 


Alfred Lund, | 

Mrs. Mary (Alfred) Lund, 1.. d 
Horace Hobart, p d 
Emeline Beach, p 

Jacob M. Schermerhorn,!.... 
Mrs. Louisa (J. M.j Schermer- 


1848. 


Augusta M. Pratt, p 

Mrs. Naomi (Dr. J.) Searl, p. d 

Catherine H. Schermerhorn, p 

Charlotte Sherman, 

Mrs. Cynthia M.(G) Smith, 2,1 

Mrs. Emeline (J.) Sherman, |. 

Francis B. Carpenter, p d 

Mrs. Hannah ©. (Hrasmus) 

Bowen, 1 

Rosina Carpenter, p 

Maria Carpenter, p 

Sarain Amina ttl 2s cele. “a 

Harriet I. Earle, p 

Nancy A. Woodward, p 

Mary M. Harris, p 

Annie HE. Walter, p 

Electa Ham, 1 

Rey. Thomas K. Fessenden, 1 d 

Samuel Jessup, p d 

Calvin O. Woolworth, p 

Mrs. Susan (Coleman) Hitch- 
d 


Mrs. Jane Ann (HE. ©.) Al- 
drich,!] 
Emeline S. Graham, 1 
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Henry Babcock, p.........- d| Editha M. Babcock, p....... d 
William Merrill, p.......... *) Angeline J. Brockway, p.... 
Frances A. Merrill, p... .... *| Samuel H. Stebbins, p....... d 
Duran D. Hobart, p........ Oni Smithy pis occ sesso ere d 
Levi N. Tongue, p...-...+-- dj Saralb gh pont Pie.c< 2c steers * 
Mrs. Lucy (Rev. A.) Clark, 1. d| Huldah K. Storey, p........ 
Marys O lanka rerietoistere st 6 ole d 
Elizabeth Fletcher, p....... * TaSton |. 
Lucy Maria Welch, p....... ws 
Hane Miller, p. ie Bide d sree ay Ge Pa NV Borierk.. d 
Caroline Stebbins, p......-- hea et P is) Barber, 1. . 
William Gates Warriner, : Sear ya oe d 
; : 3 Se Sarah A. Bowen 
Pliny Whitcomb, p......... Caroline ER MEE Bon, 
Sophia M. Woolworth, p..-- d| james M. Woolworth o.., ‘ 
Harriet Walrad, p......-.-- Gaoree Hall SU Aa al 
Daniel E. Whittemore, 1..... *: PD aes ae 
; x | Mrs. Phebe (G.C.) Babcock, p 
rain tenis, Pers Binge q Caroline HE. Williams, p..... 
APSE A EO Ob, Deeks anes Joseph Leach, 1....... anae d 
Mrs. Laura (Joseph) Leach, 1. d 
1850. Abraham Woodward, 1...... 
Anson ©. Brooks, p........ d ote (A.) Wood- 
Mare. Mine Ram rene oman 5 ae 
pe ee ) pieply : Mrs. liza (Schuyler) Crofoot, 1 
Helen Palmer, l.......... rae Reon rom 
Franklin S. Woodward, p.... d oe = BOX, P-e+ sess 
Ward, T, Barle, iicicicp cise wince Caroline S. Miles, p..-...5.. 
Albertus N. Woodward, p... | Gomelia Cook, p........... 
Arville Brown, p.......-... Harriet M. Kingsbury, p..... 
Mary. ©. Smith, Docs. cnmm- Mrs. Eliza D. (Rev. K.) Per- 
Phebe Herring, p.......... Kins, le... s+. sas oe d 
Harriet S. Kinney, p.......- Mrs. Lucey Ann(B. W.) Payne, | 
Phila A. Barle, p.......-+e. Lucy Richardson, ct) ae d 
Eliza White, p...-.-.--+++- Mary Richardson, 1......... d 
George G. White, p........ Robert Stephenson,1........ 
Colling White, p.....-++-++- Edward Dady,p............ 
nilon Wisi a cl oeetererstet-tetet-ns f 
Sarah S. Blashfield, p..-.-... | 1852 


Henry Wilson Blashfield, p. . 
Hannah A. Woodward, p.... 
Mary Carpenter, p.....- a r- 
Benjamin Burchard, p....... 
Mrs. Lucy (0. H.) Perry, p.. 
Dewitt Carpenter, p........ 
Henrietta Carpenter, p...... 
Dolly Ann Bowen, p.-.----- 
Coleman Hitchcock, p..--.- 
Alanson Hobart, p....----- 
Benjamin ©. Dowd, p..----- 
Mrs. Frances R. Prentiss, 1... 


IB Wis Reyes lvoe finan ue 
Mrs. Mary G. (Cha's G.) Law- 
rence ker. ee 
Caroline A. Barker,1]........, 
Mrs. Mary B. Moulton, 1.... 4 
Mrs. Sarah B. (W.) Barber, p. 
Susan A. Williams, Dignevoreedscs 
Mrs. Hannah 8. (D.) Hobart, p 
J. Dwight Hull, p : 


Henry D. Northrup, p...... d 
Vitola: KOnney, “phen aceon d 
Rosanna Taggart, p......... d 
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AS HS Wine mandarin = ie Rachel L, Hibbard, p....... 

Mrs. Persis (A. F.) Winegar, | Delia Plumb, p..t 0... 

Tsaac Hawley, l.....-.---.- Clarissa M. Winegar, p.....- 
Mrs. Persis (Isaac) Hawley,1 | Anna M. Schermerhorn, p.. 

Chester Hawley, ].......... d| Mary H. Clark, p......-.... 

Peter W. Emmons, 1........ Lucius Stimson, 1... 2.02... 

Mrs. Sally Lawton, 1.......- Mrs. Julia (L.) Stimson, p... 

Eben T. Osborn, p......+-.. Harriet A. Smith, p........ 

William W. Carpenter, p.... Mercy R. Webb, p....-.--- 

Stephen W. Clark, Lees Mrs. Eliza (Ludwick) VanAn- 

Mrs. Irene (S. W.) Clark, 1... Gist, eaniengosinciogssgse 

Eliza A. Winegar,1......-.- Mrs. Clara (H. A.) Hiteh- 

Rosina Carpenter, 1l...------ COC Ato Dat teleosts eeteilerate 

Mrs. Agnes Livingston, p..-- 

1853, Mrs. Almira (Lorenzo) Ben- 

Nett, P...--seee rere eese- 

Apne J. Hawley, | occas Mrs. Catharine (G.¥J. J.) Bar- 


Mrs. Jane Trowbridge, w., 1.. 
Mrs. Lucy (L. L.) Merrill, p.. 
Clarissa L. Kelsey, p...«--:- 
Permelia Hitchcock, p...--- 
Eveline P. Hawley, p-.----- 
William H. Webb, p.------- 
Wm. Albertus Bean, p.-.--- 
Henry J. Lasher, p..------- 
WH. Porter Hyde, p..---+--+- 
Joseph R. Dixon, 1...--+++++ 
Mrs. Eliza A. (J. R.) Dixon, 1 
H. CO. Squires, p..----++ +++ 


1854. 


Mrs. Elizabeth(Josiah)Stone, } 
Adam Petrie, p...--++++++ 
Mrs. Lucinda (A.) Petrie, p.. 
Azro F. Harris, Pp. +++--++++ 
Amelia A. Williams, p....-- 
Charlotte Gray, l...++++-++- 
Mrs. Polly Gaylord, w., 1...- 
Mrs. Olive (Truman) Rindge, ] 
Emily Plumb, p.----++++++ 
Mrs. M. A. F. (Huos)Stimson, J 
Caroline L. Stimson, p.----- 
Arabella Stimson, p.-.-+-+-+- 
Mary Louisa Barber, p------ 
Mary Louisa Holbrook, p.--- 
Francis Austin, p..++-+++++ 


1855. 


John Brown, p.----++-++++> 
Lucinda B. Rice, p..---+++++ 


coer erescs vce seeee® 


Pe ee 


Vernon T. Stone, p.....---- 
Mrs. Emily A. (V.'T.) Stone, p 


‘| Mrs. Isabe!la Brunschweiler, p 


Mrs. Prudence (Chauncey ) 
Keep, w. 


re 


e , 
q| Edwin Miles, 2d) erecta 


Mrs. Harriet W. (Edwin 2d) 

Miles, p 
Blizabeth Rice, p.......-.-- 
Georgiana B. Rice, p..-.--- 
Jane L. Boies, p.....++++-+ 
Sylphia L. Barber, p....++++ 
Helen FF. Ives, p...---+++-- 
Mary H. Bolles, p.....--++- 
Charlotte A. White, p...-.- 
Almira Earle, p...-.-++++++ 
Sarah B. Clark, p..--+-.++-- 
Emo J. Brockway, p.----- 
Bllen C. Reed, p....--+++++> 
Mary EH. Barber, p..--+++++- 
Caroline L. Welch, p...--+-+ 
Mary H. Carpenter, p-----+> 
George Cook, p 
Bradford A. Carpenter, p-.-- 
M's. Vialia (Bradford A.) Car- 

POMter, P-.-e-eseceereres 
Andrew H. Kingsbury, p..-- 
George W. Wilson, p.-.---- 
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Jedediah Barber, 2d, p...... 
Edwin H. Welch, p......... 
Hlijah, Adams) peje... 
Calvin Walrad) pcre cr 
Louis 1. Merrill} pyc... +... 
Charles 8. Richardson, p..... 
William T. Hickok, p.....-. 
dg da WANN No oooenmcapes 


Caleb Cleaveland, p......... * 


Lyman Hubbard, p......... 
CurtismWiebbypiiic aero 
Josiah Stone, p............ 
Barney W. Payne, p........ 
Abel W. Shelton, p......... 
slocum) Waricht-spiresesere se 
Eugene M. Kendall, p....... 
Lyman H. Heberd, p....... 
Charles B. Miller, p......... 
David Hardy. .......+. 
J. Orville Barbers lin... ai + 
Mrs. Susan (V.) Welch, !.... 
Mrs. Maria Wilson, w.,l..... 
Mrs. Harriet (ra) Green, 1... 
Samuel Plumb, p..........+ 
Alpheus Hobart, p......... 
Harlan P. Hull, 
Mrs. Lucretia A. (Alanson) 

Hobartapiacc cece ee 
Mrs. Sarah (M.) Owen, p..... 
ADR II), TWaoecnoomancec 
Biblck AGO tinea tenia 
Mrs. Eliza Priest, w.,1...... 
Mrs. Frances W. (Rev. J. A.) 

Priest: rca aeitarce ocean 
Mrs. Lydia A. Britton, 1.... 
Mrs. Mary (Augustus) Kings- 

Lyi Aalemer soc nonecoue 
Chauncey W. Bieree, p..... 
Mrs. Harriet L.(C. W.) Biercagp 
David F, Edwards, p........ 
Henry A. Kendall,!........ 


Ce a ey 


1856. 


ames slr acer ele erteetels 
Mrs. Lydia EH. \J.H.) Jagger, | 
Mrs. Emily W. (Edward) Mil- 

HOMRep litera tet ate eee, waite 
Ge VAMINOOC iene tose ciereyeles 
Mrs. Augusta (Levi) Rood, 1. 
BUN ICeR VO OGailten ete cress) «clove le 
Mrs. Phebe Tisdale, w.,1.... 
Mrs. Damaris (Philo) Robin- 


Mimmaw lt Alienviperescsta 4... 
Mrs. Charlotte (Dr. Josiah) 

Patterson) pesca 
Henry Dwight Patterson, p.. 
Albert W. Wright, 
Mrs. Lydia (Jonathan) Bal- 

lard wavs she cee eadeiereGes ae 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Wm. L.) Mor- 

[ZNibl Iebpa. Hoo Gas clotaHo 
Mrs. Deborah (And.) Bowen, 1 
Mrs. Eunice Thomas, w.,1.... 
Oswald Nicholson, l........ 
Mrs. Amelia (O.) Nicholson, 1. 
Orestes Allen lies cmsaerte 
Mrs. Lavinia (O.) Allen, 1.... 
Orland or Riandslantcrerestsr tas 
Mrs. Helen L. (O.) Lund, 1... 
Caroline H. Brown, p....... 
Mary A. Beach, p....-.-.-- 
Fiederick W. Bellinger, 1.... 
Mrs. Esther (IF, W.) Bellinger, | 
Mrs. Parthena Brown, w., l.. 
Jasonl Murann Meets stele 
Cuthbert Fisher, 1.........- 
Mrs. Celia M. (€.) Fisher, 1... 
Mrs. Maria A. (J.H.) Munger, | 
Daniel W. Carpenter, p...... 
Charles ©. Brightman, 1..... 


Previous to the settlement of a Pastor, | 


During the Pastorate of Rey. N. B 


During the Pastorate of Rev. B. Walk- 


During the Pastorate of Rev. J. Keep, 


MEMBERS ADMITTED EACH YEAR. 


1801, 
1802, 


1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 


f 1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 


( 1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
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During the Pastorate of Rev. D, Platt, 


During the Pastorate of Rev. T. K. 
Fessenden, 


Pastorate of Rev. J. A. Priest, 


1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840,: 
1841, 
1842, 


1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
| 1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 


1854, 


{ 1855, 
1 1856, 


ALPABETICAL LIST. 


EXpLANATION.—The figure following the name indicates the page on which t 
name may be found on the preceding Catalogue, where details are more fully giv ane 
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Abbott, Roena....... sibs 
PADD Ottis Sardine. seller = s\-lers 
Abbott, Mrs. Alba........ 
Abbott, Mrs. Nathan...... 
Abbott, Mary.......-...- 
Adams, Hlijah.......---+- 
Aikin, Charles..........-- 
Alexander, Laura.......... 
Alexander, Daniel.....-... 
Aldrich, Mrs. Jane Ann.... 
Allen, Emma'l........-.-- 
Allen, Orestes......----++: 
Allen, Mrs. Lovina (Orestes) 
Allen, Dolly.....-...----- 
Alvord, Mrs. Melissa......- 
Alvord, Sylvester sii0s agoObE 
Alvord, Henry S.....-.+--- 
Alvord, Mrs. Eunice....... 
Alvord, Mrs. Rachel......- 
Alvord, Nancy.....-+++++5 
Alvord, Charles........--- 
Alvord, Mrs. Hannah...... 
Alvord, Thomas G.....+-++ 
Alvord, Lucy V....-.--+:-- 
Alvord, Mrs. Nancy (T. G.). 

ee Mrs. Louisa (Martin) 


Andrews, JamesS....-.+--- d 


Andrews, Mrs. Betsey.....- 
Andrews, Abigail......++- 
Andrews, Wilson......+--- 
Andrews, Mrs. Keziah..... 
Andrews, Polly.......+--: 


aro) Oye conoccancod 14 
solArnold, Philipte-, «1+. -* 16 
18| Arnold, Mrs. Oliver........ 24. 
18) Arnold, Mrs. Augusta...... 21 
90 | Arnold, Sarah M........... 29 
To iearnold, Marys Orns s se. «= 29 
39 | Arnold, Mrs. Czarina (Oliver) 29 
929 | Atwater, Mrs. Hsther (Josh.) 14 
91 | Atwater, Hzras.. 0.03... 1 
q7 \Atwater, (ras be, fs oes oe ce 28 
99 | Atwater, Mrs. Philinda..... 16 
39, | Atwater, Joshua.......... 16 
99| Atwater, Asa G........-.- IN 
94 | Atwater, Betsey........... 19 
19 Atwater, Hmily..........-. 19 

Atwater, Lydia........... 21 
93| Atwater, Nancy........... 22 
23 | Atwater, Hrasmus......... 24. 
14| Atwater, Mary...........- 27 
14 Atwater, Mrs. Philinda..... 21 
18 | Atwater, IraS..........--. 16 
19 | Austin, Mrs. Anna.......-. 14 
99| Austin, Francis..........- ol 
93| Avery, Laura M........--. 24. 
27 
26 ese 
24| Babcock, Mrs. Phebe (G.C.) 30 
23 | Babeock, Mrs. Wzra.....--.- 20 
13 | Babcock, Henry........--- 30 
16 | Babcock, Hditha M......... 30 
16| Bailey, Spencer....--+.--+ 24 
16 | Baker, John......+--++--- 13 
17 | Baker, Mrs. Susanna....... 14 
17 | Ballard, John........--++- 13 
19) Ballard, Kezia.....-+-+-+- 13 
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Ballard, Mrs. Nabby....... 14 | Beach, Nathaniel.......... 
Ballard, Mrs. Parthenia.... 14] Beach, Mrs. Polly......... 
Ballard, Mrs. Lydia D. (Jon- Beach, Hlizabeth.......... 
athan)nr.cscue vets: aco ompmseneh, Bary Ay... c..esae 
Ballard, Mrs. Sally........ LOBeaneMirseAm:, oe cee eee 
Wallardloshtamece cae wee 16 Bean awWilliam A. 2.2: bo. 
Ballard Saliva Ils NBS IUOA7E peor soe nme e oe 2 
Ballard, Angusta.......... Di eBeebenWoulsaee. =. s+. ce 6s 23 
Ballard) Mrs Polly acs cu.« 16 | Bellinger, Frederick W. .... 
Ballard, Mrs.Christiana(J osh- Bellinger, Mrs. Esther (F.W) ; 
DEL ooncoctouend oooe 28 | Bement, Mrs. Betsey....... 
Ballard, Augustus......... STiBementlonmerene ee carne c « 
Ballard, Mrs. Betsey M. (Au- Bement lu cytes ee -.- 
Sse icc cmueniec gece 1| Benedict, Rhoda .......... 
Bangs, Eisthetcc ee eee 26'| Bennett, Zerman. .... soc, » 
Banos ssarchic eee ees 26) FBennett; (Miissaeyae cence 
Bangs Elanma lt cetrettelstetets 26 | Bennet, Angeline. ......... 
Banbers Avarisne en aceite 26 | Bennett, Mrs. Almira (Loren- 
Barber, Mrs. Mary E. (Paris) 27] Z0).---- s+. ssseesseeees & 
Barber, Mrs. Jane (Paris).. 30| Berry, Mary.............. 
Barber Bilven dererrnde ch eee 26| Berry, Mrs. George........ 
Barber, Mrs. Sarah -B. (W.). 30) Berry, Betsey ance 
Barber, Mary Louisa....... SIS CELY, NORM ete ays reteteleteresreets 
Barber, Mrs. Catharine (G. J. Bishop, Mrs. Eliza ........ 
AA Mone pmt EDoh nao mtoo 31| Bishop, Cynthia .......... 
Barber, Louisa. Se ee ane al GION ON MIED. De 6 cpeloiee 
Barber, Mrs. Matilda. ..... TOMMBIS HO MoU C Yarns ciara 
Barber, Sylphiai dues. -s. ss. 81 | Bishop, Mattias ee 2 
Barbers Neanve beste testers SW BIShO DS EVUIGS toe otel spor oer 
Barber, Jedediah 2d....... 31/ Bishop, Mamra ........... 
HALEN) oon ORV os aes: SU BISHOP, oA SCD Aube mito ahr 
Aner CARO MMC HAG. ipa. 30| Bishop, Thomas L......... 
Matnard ytuutoseversset selects 20| Bishop, Mrs. Ruby (T. bate 
Barnard, Mrs. Rufus....... 20 | Bishop, Mrs. Susapna...... 
Barnard, Susanna.......... 2) Bishop, OU acces elec. 
Barney, Mrs. Almira....... 20 | Bishop, Mrs. Alfleda....... 
LSRTMOHIMLOSOR, 6 coe néni0b coe DOMBISHOD, ELARMISON: ts cuy dele: 
Bates, Mrs. Pharasina (Lem- Bishop, Mrs. Margaret..... 
MGI) 0s .0,rcere eee eneerenere eee 17 | Bierce, Chauncey W....... 
HRAteS  LADMNA. «on cies 19 | Bierce, Mrs. Harriet L.(C.W) 3% 
Bates, Mrs. Joseph........ 20)Billines, ennieliay ne. eee. 
Hates, MIGCRVA. «5 no cconen 18/Blashfield, Iddo......:.... 
Bates, Mrs. Nancy (Ransford) 23 | Blashfield, Mrs. Jenny ..... 
BG RCH MEN UUS ers cle icieic 1s o-oo c 17 | Blashfield, Mrs. Loig....... li 
(BeachtarVinsemersse aah. ci.s 5: LaiBlashteld, Weteriy ater. 
Beacht, shbtSitepcparesies es :e.cre 18| Blashfield, Margaret ....... 
ce J RSS 5 eee 24) Blashfield, William 2d..... 
Beach, William B.......... 28 Blashtield, Wilham........ 4 
Beach, jae HOS Geese 23 | Blashfield, Mrs. Polly (Wm.) 


‘Beach, Himeline eanretser cr 29 


vw Co 


Blashfield, Mary A......... 
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Blashfield, Alfleda......... 26 {| Brockway, qangeline 4. Jieratsvohe 30 
Blashfield, Sarah S........- 30| Brockway, Emma J.. 31 
Blashfield, Henry W....... 30| Brockway, Mary H........ 29 
Blodgett, Hlecta ......+--- 15| Brockway, Mrs.Minerva(S.P) 28 
Blodgett, Mrs. Eunice ..... 13| Brooks, Anson ©.......... 30 
Boies, Wollyemaisese='-s6 «6 18| Brown, Archilaus ......... 17 
Bigiess DAME Waaiic 0s cise'e oe Sill Browns Orenec ca. cea oa. ae 17 
BOOS RUUEUS Wale sa efo - oe vei 15) Brown, Alphiaw.-. 42. 4... 17 
Boies, Mrs. Naney....----- 16| Brown, Susanna........... 18 
Boies leraelese + as cieu eee 92| Brown, Elizabeth L........ 19 
Boies, Sumantha .......... 22| Brown, Ephraim .......... ‘14 
Boies, Caroline...........- 26| Brown, Roswell........... 15 
Bonney, Nancy L.......... 98| Brown, Adice:......6- 60+. 15 
Bonney, Oliver W.........- 19| Brown, Luey H.......... ae 3 
Bonney, Mrs. Laura (O. W.) 19 Brown, Rosanna.......... 25 
Bonney, Oliver W......... 19| Brown, Emily O......... .. 29 
Bonney, Mrs. O. W........ 19| Brown, John ............ . 3l 
Bolles, Mary E........... 31| Brown, Ursula............ 28 
Bowen, MrsmicOlliv. dec asi 94| Brown, William........... 28 
Bowen, MGMViN8.-. = Arie ore > 24| Brown, Daniel............ 23 
Bowen, George W........- 26| Brown, Mrs. Daniel........ 23 
Bowen, Lydia........ Fe 290) arows Many aie es ows 0.01 « 23 
Bowen, Mary L. /:........ 17| Brown, Anna M........... Li 
iMoney oll Wemobe aoc 19)|Brown. Mrs..0,-...-.--4.- 18 
Bowen, Mrs. Anna........- 13| Brown, Mrs. Parthena ..... 82 
| Bowen, Levi. /...--2---22- 14| Brown, Caroline H........- ay 
| Zowen, Nangy.....-.+--+» 15| Brown, Mary Hliza........ 28 
'! Bowen, Mrs. Hannah C..... 99| Brown, Charlotte M........ 28 
| Bowen, Dolly Ann ......+- 30| Brown, Harriet L.......... 28° 
Bowen, Sarah A......-++-- 30| Brown, Sarah A. W....... 28 
Bowen, Mary...-.-..----- 26) Brown, Thomas Newton,... 28 
BOWEN / Uline atc ier etal elon 20) Browne, NV OIE: ea elshotiet ors 29 
Bowen, Caroline ........-- 24| Brown. Mrs. Elizabeth(Wm.) 28 
Bowen, Mrs. Deborah (And.) 32/ Brown, Arville........-++. 30 
Bradford, Jane...........- 28) Brown, Mrs. Lucy (Roswell) 15 
Bradford, Mary Emeline.... 24) Brown, Widens oneecras acne 15 
xyadford, Helen Sabina .... 24| Brown, Mrs. Orra (Ira)..... 18 
Bradford, Mrs. Mary....... 20| Brown, Sophronia.......+. 23 
Bradford, MarciaS......... 20 Brunschweiler, Mrs. Isabella, 31 
Bradford, William H....... 22| Buchanan, James.......... 22 
Bradford, Simeon S........ 99! Buchanan, Mrs. James..... 24 
Bradford, Thomas T......-- 92| Buchanan, Miriam......--. 19 
Bradford, Levi....-..-+-+- 99) Back, Maral. .... 2... 000+ 26 
Bradford, Geo. W..-.+ +--+ 22| Buck, Ephraim ......-+--- 24 
|| Bradford, Mrs. Mary Ann.. 25) Budlong, Miranda......--- 18 
Bradford, Wm. L.........- #4| Buell, Silence. . non Nantes O 
Brant, iit PUTA o etores a 18} Burchard, Benjamin. beaceta eek 30 
Brant Garale<.. fs. 0% 18 Burnett, Roxana.....-++-- 22 
Brightman, ohare (Coe ate 32| Burt, Harriet....--++-+-+. 26 
Britton, Mrs. Lydia A...... 32| Butterfield, Lydia ...-.---. 14 
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Butterfield, Diedamia ...... 17 | Chamberlain, Helen........ Zi 


Butterfield, Mrs. Hephzibah. 13 | Chamberlain, George W.... 22 
Chamberlain, Hannah..... 26 
‘Gr Chamberlain, Zclia........ 26 
Cady, Mrs: Catharine...... 14| Chamberlain, Chester...... 15 
Cady. Belindacr.eierren meer 18| Chamberlain, Mrs. Sally.... 21 
Canfield, Clarissa W....... 23|Chamberlain, Alfred L...... pe 
Canfield, Mrs. Lucy........ 90 | Chamberlain, Lavinia...... 25 
Carpenter, Isabella........ 92| Chandler, James D......... 1 
Carpenter, Woige waarmee 20 | Chandler, Mrs. Alethea..... 15 
Carpenter, Hmeline........ 21 | Chandler, Wintbrop,....... 21 
Carpenter: Milo: uta. tiscacte 26| Chapin, Harriet N......... 29 
Carpenter, Sarah A........ 26 Chapin, MarygeArrarraras sasvenes 29 
Carpenter, Francis B.....-. 29 Chapel, Virgie. tema cides 27 
Carpenter, Rosina......... 29| Churchill, John........... 15 
Oarpenter, Maria.......... 29 | Churchill, Mrs, Ma.y....... 15 
Carpenter, Dewitt.. -..... 30 | Churchill, Mrs. David...... 24. 
Carpenter, Sally........... 20 | Church, Mrs.Hlizabeth..... 14 
Carpenter, Asaph H....... 27| Church, Mrs. Sophia....... 18 
Carpenter, Mrs. Hliza (A...) 27 Clapp, Mis. dioséph Is: 5.7.52 
Carpenter, Helen M........ 27 aa pp, d osepht Ly aes sneak 21 
Carpenter, Benjamin 8...... 29| Clapp, Mrs. Joseph........ 21 
Carpenter, Mary ...0...-.. 30 | Clapp, Alender O,......... 22 
Carpenter, Henrietta ...... 30 | Cl lapp, Achsabtee pase eens 25 
Carpenter, William W..... 31 Bee Oyris: 2 eco) aed 18 
Carpenter, Mary Hi... -.... 31] Clapp, Mrs. Sally ......... 18 
Carpenter, Bradford A..... Bu OIE LeU lait dns conan. 18 
Carpenter. Mrs. Vialia(B.A.) 31 | Clapp, Joseph ..........., 21 
Carpenter, WRosinas.c. .m.- SOlapp, Moses we Nee ees 19 
GanpentenmN aliments sont: 15| Clark, Mrs, Parthenia...... 
Carpenter, Lonisa......... 26| Clark, Mrs. Lucy (Rev, A.) 30 
Carpenter, Daniel M....... 32)\Clark, Mary.............. 26 
Carpenter, Mrs. Charlotte.. 13] Clark, Abigail............ 13 
Carpenter’ Lorenzo........ aOleark.. “AMMer i east. Rees tea 13 
Carrington, Abigail....... POMC lALk, Saw Uehemabene eee te 16 
Carrington, Sophia........ Bla Olark, Acmaca Esede sees 20 
Caydugan,, Mire eerry. -crere 20| Clark, Mosely ......2. At DE 
Caydugan, Mage soobe 20) Clark. Mrs. Eliza (Mosely). . 22 
Gente, Minder tcialerens li Clankks, Matas asreetsye eye ctor 30 
Chaffee USAC. caylee: elke ARG Clark, Virsa yciniae samen 
(Chafiee, Pollyiocs sas s:sateieiens 17 | Clark, Stephen W........ 31 
Chaffee, Jonathan......... 17 | Clark, Mrs. Irene (8. AWA pie at 
Chafee, Mary... 0.0. 006. i SenOlaris, Many Meyer paeys cers 31 
Obaihee SMuaiameis es «sien - 2c 19 pos Renae B BRT os 31 


Chamberlain, Charles...... 
xana.. 20 


Chamberlain, Mrs. Ro 


\o es avelat 1d, Sally 


Ce rr 


Chamberlain, Ormund...... 20 | /Cleas reland, Lydia . ES 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Chloe... If leaveland, Aa‘on. .... 0. ala 
Chamberlain, Caroline..... 21 | G please and, Almeron...... 28 


Chamberlain, Amelia 


“oreo 21 


Cleaveland, Mrs. Almira, ... 
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Cleaveland, Benjamin...... LG sic OAe MLC ecto ce rattcaer cre sbiets 24. 
Cleaveland, Mrs. Lucretia... 16] Coye, Dorcas............. 26 
Cleaveland, Mallah ........ 22) | Coge; Mrs: Nancy cere ai. 19 
Gleaveland, Julia.........- 28)| Come avidera. tes cael ty 22 
Cleaveland, Thomas ....... 28) Comer Oar Oline vec -teleperans 26 
Gleaveland, Adin.......... 28| Crampton, Hlijah M....... 25 
Cleaveland, Caleb ......... 32) Orendall; Mrs: \:.7.ccecles oo 19 
Clough, Mrs. Patty........ 14} Cravath, Samuel Sen...... lB 
Cobb, Sophia M........... 98) Cravath) Phebe. .:...ctases. 6 ils. 
Cobb, Calvin O. .......... 24] Cravath, Samuel Jr......... 14 
Coburn, Mrs. Abigail (Wm.) 16 Cravath, Mrs. Mary........ 14 
Coburn, Zebediah........-. UAE abut, ExtOSpe ler muetney 15 
Cains well LMeARe eoompoboe 17| Cravath, Mrs. Merriam..... 15 
Coburn, Penninah......... OAC Cravata, ODEU sa. «sais neni 15 
Coburn, William W....... 24| Cravath, Anna............ 15 
Coburn, Lovina........... 24] Cravath, Mrs. Betsey (Oren) 26 
Coburn, Abigail .......... 21) Cravath, Oren....---..... 23 
ClOeN  PAMES tne reece: aN@ressy., WAH cic. sence 4. 
ioe Mins} Aan ie sateen tr 14| Crofoot, Mrs. Mliza (Schuyl.) 30 
Coe, Mra. Sarah (James)... 25] Curtiss, Mis? Polly ok. 14 
Coleman, Catherine........ 98) Curtiss, M.Spencer........ 27 
Collins, Thomas .......... 16| Curtiss, Joseph 8.......... of 
Collins, Mrs. Hannah ...... 16| Cushman, Mrs. Polly ...... 14 
@oltony Jon Oks tees ies 21| Cushman, Jabez N...-..... 14 
Comstock, Sarah.......... 15.| Cushman, Josiah.......... 15 
Gone, Anna: Vivo. erie 98|Cushman, Mrs. Hlsie,...... 15 
Ogio saNer cs ecg 98|Cushman, Hannah......... 15 
one Nitate «sae et ae 95 Cushman, Isaiah"... . 2... 16 
Congden, Lyman.......-.. 92|Cushman, Joanna......... i 
Congden, Alvin.......---- 59|OCushman, Oliver.......... ily 
Cook, Mrs. Betsey(Matthias) 25) Cashman, UA Vachetta eters 18 
@ook, HWuice: ce. esate 93| Cushman, David.......... 25 
Qook, Mrs. Adaline (George) 26| Cushman, Mrs. Julia M..... 25 
Cook, Elizabeth .......... 98| Cushman, Maria......-+.-+- 28 
Cook, Cornelia,........-.. 30| Cushman, Blizabeth A...... 22 
Cook, George ..-....-.--. 3 

Corey, Benjamin....-..-.- Li aie J 

Corey, Mrs. Benjamin...... 1%|Daball, Austis............ 26 
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Miller At rariiie aerate. «1-:<)5/. 22 
Millers Marth angry rc .cte:. 21 
Miller, Mrs. Harriet (Dea.).. 21 
Miller, William ........... 28 
Miller, Widower settee 17 


Morgan, Mrs. Sophia (Miles) 22 
Morgan, Mrs. H. (W. L.)... 32 


Morgan, Susanna.......... 16 
Morgan, antares ete 18 
Morgan, Nathan.......... 18 
Morgan, Mrs. Ruth........ 18 
Morgan, Phebe <tnr- 3-1-1 18 
Morgan, -Alimiiaet salle rete 19 
Morgan, Edmond G........ 25 
Morse, Catharine.......... 20 
Moulton, Melona D........ 20 
Moulton, Abigail secret 23 
Moulton, Mrs. Dorcas...... 24 
Moulton, Mrs. Mary B..... 30 
Mulford, Samuel .......... 26 
wilorae se Ov oo ooedcasc 25 
Munger, Ebenezer......... 26 
Munger, Mrs. Cynthia (Hb’r) 25 
Munger: Ji Hace eee eer oe 
Munger, Mrs. M. A. (J. H.). 

Munn tcOllivieen wrteee ee eee s 

I 

Neely Mrs. Peggy (Robert) . 22 
ING VEY Cobb scau a sac 16 


IN@lsonySethy ese nace 21 
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Nelson, Mrs. ...-..---++++- 21 LP. 
Nelson, Henry A.......--- 22 | Pace, FE. He. sae. eles 32 
Nelson, William B......... 22)Palmer; Helen ateen..axtre or 30 
lee ee BAB ict DOr . 5 Gage Abigail O..... 27 
lelson, Frances.......+-+- ardy, Kbenezar........-- 16 
et We Ste ae a eee: Thankful «22 22 16 
Newel, Jesse ....--eeevere arsons, Lewis B.........- 15 
eet ie ae Sees ek - Parsons, Abigail.........- 17 
Be) oe pol Eee eee, Suntord oa fae 
Newton, Lemuel D........- 22| Patterson, Ashbel ........ 25 
pee, we cae (L. D.) A Patterson, Mrs. Eliza S. (Dr. 
Nicholson, Oswald ........ SAC Ns erate ata na lets erates 25 
eee ae Amelia.... > sae Mrs.Charlotte(Dr. 
Nichols, Luther.........-- Josiah)! een ae Bias ovata 
Nichols, Mrs. Clarissa.....- 15| Patterson, Dwight H...... 32 
Norcott, Elizabeth......-- a Payne, Mrs. Lucy Ann(B.W) 30 
Norcott, Reuben.......-.- Payne, Barney W.......-. 32 
Northrop, Henry D.....--- 30 Fesbles, Harveyacivad tee 22 
Northrop, Minerva...----- 17| Perkins, Mary H.......... 23 
Northrop, Abe!l.....-+++++ 17| Perkins, Benjamin .......-. 23 
Northrop, Deborah......- 17| Perkins, Mrs Benjamin. 35 3024 
ee Mes Betsey...-. Perkins, Mrs. Eliza D, (Rev. 
Northway, Janna......-+- Dy.) ctapargs «Aes sate <o 30 
Northway, Mrs. Elizabeth.. 15| Perkins, Rachel.......-..- 16 
Northway, Samuel. ...%-- 15) Perkins, Mrs.....< 23s cita’ere = = 20 
Norton, Harvey...:.---+++ bis Perry, Mrs. Lucy (0. H.)... 30 
Norton, Theodore....-- -- Petrie, Adam f2.2 56 «<9 .6 31 
Norton, Esther.....-+++-- oe Petrie. Mrs. Lucinda (A.) .. 31 
N Mrs. Mary.....--- 3! Ph sept tac a. ce 
Nee Jeon See tha Th Velcine Benois, ah ee 18 
Nuttin, Mrs. Matilda....... 15| Phillips, James.....:.-... 19 
| Phillips, Mrs. Sally (Janes). 19 
Vhillips, James.....-....- 27 
(aD | Phillips, Mrs. Sally (James). 27 
Gaclistorace Vor 02.2 e" 28| Phillips, Mary.......-...- 21 
Olcott, Samantha .......-. 18 lps ms Willian Ors seer 
Onderdonk, John .......-- 27 Phillips, William C........ 21 
Onderdonk, Mrs. Maria (J.). 27 moe pe No 18 
Ormes, James ...--------- 25) Pickett, Jeremy H.......- 18 
Ormes, Mrs. Rhoda 8. (Ja’s) 25 oo eit eat leo +s “i 
Ormes, James .-.--------- 27) Fickett, UMA Bisvetete te. <== 
Ormes, Mrs. Rhoda 8. (Ja’s) 27 Pickett, Harriet ......---- 21 
Ormsby, Catharine (D. D. R.) 25 ee pe aa bane tee . 
Osborn, Eben T......----- 31) Pickett, Aml...-..------- 
Owen, Mrs. Mary .......-- 14! Pickett, Sarah Z......---- 24 
Owen, Mrs. Sarah (M.)...-- 32) Pierce, Hlijah .....-.-.--- 14 
Ciwon, Ap Bec fsck. ss et 19, Pierce, Mrs. Martha......- 14 
Owen, Mrs. Nathan....... 93 | Pierce, Seth...-.--.-.--.- 14 
Oweny Maria linc sso 25 Pierce, Benjamin ........- 19 
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Bierce, Marthas. wisn ce L6;\ieutnam, Wmily. .. eee. 23 
Pierce, Mrs. Benjamin ....- 20 
Pierce, Mrs. Sarah A. (Hor.) 26 es 
Platt, Mrs. Caroline (Rev.D.) 25|Reed, Edward P.......... 26 
Platt, Tsowisa.. semen os = 25 | Reed, Mariana............ 26 
Plumb, Mrs. Mary A. (S.) . 30 Reed, LO NOL eee seincieea cia oe 28 
Blumb;) Binilye eect cme 31/'Reed, Sarah HE. ..........2 26 
Blamb,- Delia. ..< Je. ae 31) Reed, Mrs Amanda (HK. C.). 21 
Blumb, Samuel... .o.-- -- 32 | Reed, Edward OC. ......... 24 
Biamb, Mary 220 ccrt. octet 23} Reed, Hilen C...+..-+....- 3 
Polly, Mrs. Elvira.......-- 16 Reynolds, RD Gee se o 29 
Bolly; Sueian ssn eels sete 24| Reynolds, Elizabeth....... 29 
Bolly sy Orrillmaaracrses eres 24 | Rice, Hliphalet ........... 13 
Polly eliny ser actetteee a ee G Rice, Mirs® Many. tt ese ay 13 
Porter, Almeda........-- ee) Zeal RICO s bis = ae aaron eee 
Porter sVbary Val ta.2 et 29h) Eeieey A Hence sate eee 15 
Powers, Mrs. Molly ...-... 1G. Rice, Sally 5.2.0. sete ste 16 
Bowers, Persis's ss. set ae igi Rice; Atbigail: © sum mentas ee 1% 
Powers, Clarissa........-- 1G} Hee; Waney:.. strseiet one 18 
Powers, George ........-. Les Rice; Botsey J-oyee.. ee oe. 18 
Paratttoiohn.s se eee eee 23 Rice, ATDatsc sacs Pee 
Pratt, George D.......-.- Zonvice, Amosios «ce ae eens 26 
Pratt, Mrs. Salina (Jacob).. 16|Riee, Arba jr............- 27 
Pratt, Mrs. Salina (Jacob).. 25) Rice, Albert ............. 28 
ratt., Edwardes ieaac ee 28i\'Kiee; Blaiz Be... eaeclce. 28 
Pratt, Sarah Ajo. .ceioa 2s 29.| Rice, Lucinda B........... 31 
eratt, Davids. mene eect 21)| Rice, Blizabeth..........-. 31 
Pratt, Mrs. Electa (David). . 21) Rice, Georgianna B. .....- 31 
Bratt, Ainelia. As .cce. 2% 25 | Rice, Mrs. Loretta S. ...... 25 
Pratt, Augusta M......... 29 | Rice, Mrs. Rosanna (Albert) 25 
Prentiss, Mrs. Frances R.... 30} ichards, William B. ..... 18 
Prentiss, Augusta H....... 30 | Richardson, Lucy ......... 30 
Preston, Betséyn. eee> os 17| Richardson, Mary......... 30 
Price; EHannisonsesactes seer 24 | Richardson, Charles $...... 32 
Price, sews awa Bash tele 23 | Riggs, Mrs. Fanny ........ 19 
Biriée; Antec case nae atne 14) Rindge, Mrs. Olive (Truman) 31 
Price; Bligaboth. =. ssc we 14 Roberts, Anna:...5...0... 19 
Price, Wlizabetlr ........ 2... 27 | Roberts, Hezekiah ........ 16 
iarice; . Wiilliaincs 2 yeerc ae eee 15 | Roberts, Mrs. Harriet ..... 16 
mericemiumiliy Pe. c. ee ee 24 | Roberts, Oswin........... 22 
HePICOPa MATa. y 2 as ce hee soe 24| Robinson, Maria.......... 19 
Priest, Mrs. Hliza.......... 32| Robinson, Barnabas....... 19 
Priest, Mrs. Frances W.(Rev. Robinson, Mrs. ..........- 19 
CUR O ahi rots Scie eee 32 | Robinson, Mrs. Damaris(Phi- 
Burley, aDddley ease -e <3.< 25 lO)ic- vias Sere 32 
Parley MitsyD Sarason. 2 25 | Robinson, Mrs. Elizabeth B 
Purley; Wndleveraeremtrn. o.- el (LiemuelgMs eae, oe ee 39 
‘Purley; Misi Deena oer 27 | Rogers, Jonah............ 20 
Putnam, Philippeecmen ee 21) Rogers, Mrs. Jonah ....... 20 
Putnam, Mrs. Philip ...... 21' Rogers, Ebenezar ......... 16 
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Rogers, Mrs. Betsey......- LEIS Mit oh SHAN om ade euosoenS 
Rollo, eiber Mee we since. - 2 cla Ws LWOLCASs a6 tin cte cis -e 
Rollo, Mrs. Eliza C. (E.M.). 28/Shaw, Mrs. Polly.. : 
Rood) hewitt Se ces se 32 | Shearer, Mrs. Praeiiatmeenb) 
Rood, Mrs. Augusta ae 32 |Shearer,” Polly... ise... 
Rood, Hunice.......-. oe Shelton, Abele Wiale oe cess 
Root, Hlias..... SEs ete 25 |Sherman, Mrs. Betsey (Sam.) 25 
Root, Mrs. Hlecta (Elias)... 25 | Sherman, Charlotte........ 2 
Root, Chauncey -.....---- 18 | Sherman, Mrs. Lucey (John). 
Root, Charles H.........-- 30|Sherman, Byron ...'...... 2 
Root, Mrs. Phebe........- 14|Sherman, Mrs. Emeline (J.). 
Ross, Mrs. Patty..-....--- 16 |Sherrill, Mrs. Franklin..... 
EQORC ALTA sc te ne etc meh 6 Sherrill, Biranklime ss sce 0 
Rose, Mrs. Julia.......-.- 16|Simons, Melinda...-...... 
Rowe, Saiah Ann......... 27 | Slocomb, Mrs. Maria( Hardin) 
Rowland, ‘Tamar. ...-2 2): -- 18 | Slocomb, Mrs. Persis(Calvin) 
Juamirill Blecta soccer ares 15|Slocomb, Hardin.......... 2 
Rumrill, Mrs. Hleeta....... 14|Smith, Mrs. Susan (N. R.).. 
Russell, Hannah -..2...<.. PANoMILO. UNOAMIE Lea gis cael 3 
Russell, Samantha.......-. 24) Smith, Mrs. Cynthia M (Geo) + 
path e Mary: Cy. ate as he an 
SS. Smith, Harriet A.../...... 
Salisbury, Ruth........... 23|Smith, John Cotton....... 
Salisbury, George .......-. 23 Sinith, EO) WING rere) ty tote ae 
Salisbuty, RS tote ack 19|Smith, Aaron.......+...-. 
Sampson, Susanna......... 15 | Smith, Mrs. Aaron ........ 
Soin pson, Mrs. Sally....... 16 | Smith, Mary... sees eeeee : 
Sampson, Deborah .......- 18 | Smith, George R........-. 
Sanders, Mrs. 'Virzah (Jacob) 21 | Smith, Orel ee ae cette pie : 
Sanders, Betsey .....+++--- 14} Smith, Surah R.......66... 
Santurd, Stella F........-- 16 |Smith, Frances 5. .......-- 
Schermerhorn, Mrs. J...... 27|Sinith, Zecheriah.......... 
Schermerhorn, Matilda B... 29| Smith, Mrs. Melissa (Z.).... 
Schermerhorn, Jacob M.... 25| Smith, William Hei eae 2 
Schermerhorn, Mrs. Louisa Sueeden, Rachel...-....+. 17 
bE Selina ro qe ce} 95 |Sneeden, Geurge W....+-.- 17 
Schermerhorn, Catharine H.. 29] Snell, Kliza Ann ...+-.-+-. 22 
Schermerhorn, Anna M..... 31 | Snow, Mrs. Priscilla (Calvin) 26 
Schermerhorn, Jacob M.... 29|Suaow, Calvin ......+++ee0- 26 
Schermerhorn, Mrs. Louisa 29 | Spaul lding, Samuel. ete) | 
fl) ME) hacks iene see rae = ais 29 Spaulding, Mrs. Hannah (8 ») 25 
Scudder, Hlizabeth .......- 21 | Spencer, Polly....-+s+++++ 29 
Searle, Mis Nomi (Dr. J.).. 29 | Spencer, Persis.....++++++- 29 | 
Seale, Mrs. Naomi (Jesse). 14/ Spencer, Mary.......-+++: 29 
Searle, Jesse... .--ee eee 13 | Spencer, Christopher ....-- 29 
Sears, William.......-.-++ 18 | Spencer, Ruth ....--+0+++ 14 |} 
Selkrigg, Olive. ......--+++ 18 | >perry, Susanna....--+++++ 16 |} 
Service, Mrs. Lucretia...... 25 |Sprague, Mary....--+++++- 19 | 
Sessions, Henry ......---- 26 | Sprague, Hiram B.....---- 28 | 
Sessions, Mrs. Catharine (H.) 26 | Squires, Heury LS Rearoeemeoente: 31 | 
y| 
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SSUAT TS EsUNICOm Nine lerere ersten 25 Stone, ke OWW . ates» ccegeere . 14 
SCHUTT Sa NUUY cgaterpe wlan eere 24stone, Mis. Lydia: 2. 2% 1 14 
Stel iis A UStiie snpteries ZO lps tO ON UII). csre,¢20 overs ener SAS) 
Stebbins, James A......... 28) Stone, Mrs, Polly...... cpl 
Stebbins, Mrs. Eunice (Ja’s). 21])Stone Polly.............- 15 
Stebbins, Mrs Mlizabeth.... 15) Stone. Samuel. ; macgal e 
Stebbins, James............20/Stone, Mrs. K lionbeth IL. ie :) 26 
Stebbins, Joseph T......... 23|/Stone. Vernon T..... ot 
Stebbins, . rs. Asenath (Ja.) 27|Stone, Mrs. Emily A. (Vv. Ts) 31 
Stebbins, Mis. Sally........ |Stone, Josiah....... sae abc 34 
Stebbins, Caroline......... ZOWSTORIS HEA Sh Delete ras ory os « 19 
Stebbins, Samuel E........ 30] Storrs, Mrs. Ashbel........ 22 
mtecle, Mlizabethis «...1cnee PADS OMB aSENIENA aes cooe snd Rpte as 
LCLIDO SAIN] rere clarers 22|Story, Mary M ...... ee EO 
ShiGo Ny WE Maan bases 6 Zoiootonys Ww cil. reper See] 
Stephens, Minerva....... . 27}Strong, Francis ......... perntits 
Stephenson, Robert ....... 30) UPON GS OZIAS sete ss cele eters 14 
Stewart, Hlizabeth A....... 29|/Strong, Mrs Susanna...... 14 
SOME Wa, GOVAREU stevie nee oo) oie HH MexR JOT ape Ganon do 14 
Stewart, Mrs. Anna (G..W.) 18)Strong, Mary............. 15 
Slewatity Clvnissihm steele oe POISONS tellWewese cop occos 15 
MLCWANE, POSED Ms ieee op00 36 22 strong, Mannahes. +s). 1. 1 15 
Stewart, Mrs. Joseph ...... 22)Sunwer, Sophias... ss... 21 
Stewart, Mrs. Mary........ 2)|Sumner, Bphraim P....... 14 
Stewart, Mrs. Electa,...... 21)Sumner, Mrs. Alethea...... 14 
SLE MALI, NSO PN serge ouee esenet ill IosOraTtie aCHIL creer eee 24 
Stewart, Gabriel W.......- I Sunriers samuel eis eee 21 
Stewart, Mrs. Anna (G. W.) 18]Sumner, Permelia......... 23 
eee Wtinveyccge i eorereretens 26] Sunmer, Mrs. Clarinda (Sam ) 27 
are Witt, GAO. cats ene <n 24) Sweet, Joseph .......... Je ae 
Stimson, Lucius. ne 25 ‘ 
Stimson, Mrs. Catharine (L.) 25 Se 

Stimson, Mrs, Sarah (Kuos). 25 | Taggart, Rosanna ......... 30 
Stimson, Mrs. Desire....... Bi ANCOR Wel OS Dil enacretelerne terete 25 
Stimsow. Mis. Polly........ 1G Mlaylon, mGOuisiy es, eretrteissteste 14 
Stimson, Mrs. Charlotte....°19| ‘Taylor, Mrs........ sean 20 
DUUINSOM, ASUINateraredele ayers 22 baylor) “Georges tcyrctiac cele 
SSDMNISO Ny OCU sere verse eaectere 23)|'Taylor, Mrs. Rath (G oie: 27 
Stimson, Mrs. Rachel (Oren) 23| ‘Taylor, Charles ........... 99 
Stimson, Mrs M.A. FB. UBhos Taylor, Mrs. Anna (Charles) 29 
NEST tare : 31 |TPaylor, Hlizabeth Po... 2... 29 
Bic Garoline te Woche sta 31 |aytor, Warrietisi= im. sete 29 
Stimson, Arabella......... 31 | Taylor, Mangaretdl, acre 29 
DUMSOM, WRCIISi: ses. « «s 3 | layloreM apy, Deen etbelele ete 29 
Stimson, Mre. Julia (L.).... 31] Thomas, Ozro....... ren oF 
Stone, Mrs. Elizabeth (Josh) 25| Thomas, Edward F........ 29 
Stone, Mrs. Klizabeth (Jos’h) 31 |Thomas, Mrs. Kunice ...... 32 
Stone, Melissaier -reietolereret- 24} Thompson, Seymour....... 20 
Stone, Wberc.aeeoearae ..... 13|Thompsor, Mrs. Amanda J. 
Stone, Mrs. Betsey -....... 13? (German) ..... eeitschstelcrs 25 
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Thompson, Mrs. Amanda J. Van Schaick, Nicholas..... Re 
(German) ....-.+--eeee 29} Van Schaick. Mrs. Rebecca. 17 

Thompson, Mrs. Mary ..... Van Schaick, Reuben...... 17 

Thompson, Hammill....... 28 

Thompson, Mrs. Experience AVE =. 

(ER) 5 cae ee 9 siete fei cesats’s 28| Wadsworth, Ezekiel....... 15 
Thompson. Mrs. Mergaret.. 29| Wadsworth, Vrs. Zade .... 14 
Tisdale, Jonathan ......... 19 | Wadsworth, Reuben....... 15 
Tisdale, Mrs. Phebe ....... 19) Wadsworth, Horace ........ 19 
Tisdale. Mrs. Phebe.......- 32| Wadsworth. Louisa........ 19 
‘Tisdale, Kveline.........-- 24| Wadsworth, Samuel ....... 19 
MSU eA INOS t4).e aks versa ees 13} Wadsworth, Archibald..... 30 
Wodd,, Laurence;.«.fe = -\e+ « Wait, Mrs. Sarah G........ 2a 
MOG ION spemis celle cuss ais 15) Walden, William......-... 26 
odd, Polly: . sense tess sass LOW Walker: Hil viraie oretee slecsesceics 24 
odd’, Almedancec-tr tise Zo Waller EVCHTY, <'aie- ersten sens 23 
‘Tompkins, Alana.........- 28 | Walker, Mrs. Frances (H.).. 27 
Tongue, Oren.......------ 25 | Walker, Hinckley ......... 24 
Tongue, Mrs. Amy (Oren).. 25) Walker, Mrs. Sully (H.) ... 25 
Tongue, Levi.......-.-+-- 25| Walker, Joseph. irae Be 26 
Tong Te CASE Goa ome o 30 Walker, Mrs. Harriet (J. EF) 26 
Topping, Esther G.......-- 18| Walker, Mrs. Aarelia ..... 15 
Tracy, CG loe octet ke: cess OO Vyralkers IPRGDG, <y. ccna 2/ste! ote 15 
Treat, Timothy .......:-.. 13] Wallace, Samuel.........- ov 
Treat, Mrs. Beulah........ 13| Wallace, Mrs. Theodocia (S.) 23 
Meat NUTS tes acouetiet oe over ole 17) Wallace, Sarah ........... | 
“NEED ae to ObonnUDDe 17| Walrad, Mrs. Lois Ann (P.). 31 
Triscott, [rena.......---+- 15 | Walrad, Philo.........+.- 30 
Trowbridge, Kachel ....... 23) Walrad, Harrict .......--- 30) 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Lavinia(W) 24) Walrad, Calvin ......--+-- 32 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Jane.... - 31) Walrad) Peter ...- +... 26 
Turver. Polly.....--.--+-- 16) Walrad, Mrs. Catharine (P.) 26 
urner,; Wsther........+ 00 24) Walter, William .......... 28 
Mathills Albert Baga... <0. 29 | Walrad, Catharine ......-- 26 
Tyler, Mrs. Phebe........- 13 | Walter, Mrs. Almira (W.).. 28 
Vyler, Nathan ......++.-+- 16 Walrad, Mrs. Lois Aun.... 
‘tyler, Hannah.....--+-+-- 18/ Walter, Anuie H.......... 29 

Walter, Zelek ....0c0¢++e 14 

We Walter, Mary....-e..+0+> 28 

Van Anden, Mrs. Eliza (L). 31| Walter, Cynthia J.....++-- 28 
Vanderlyn, Mrs. Nancy..... 17| Walter, Mercy....--++++5 20 
Vande lyn, Sally .....-+--- 18| Walter, Nancy.........-+- 14 
Vanderlyn, Mrs. ..+-+++e+- 22| Walter, Mrs. Susanna ..... 15 
Vanderpool, Hannah. ...... 19} Walter, Michael...-......- 16 
Van Ips, Mrs. Jeremy. Heaps 20| Warren, Lydia...........- 18 
With) Hranks Obi a. sess ot 93) Warren, David I.......... 19 
Van Frank, Mrs. Harriet... 23) Warriner, William Gates... 30 
Van Frank, Mrs. G......-- 20 | Washburn, George ........ 27 
Van Frank, Garritt........ 90} Washbarn, Laura M....... 29 
Van Schaick, John........ 931 Washburn, Mary.... ..... 29 
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Washburn, Lydia.......... 26; Whitney, Thomas......... 19 
Washburn, Nancy...-.---. 2: Williams, Ambrose........ 17 
Washburn, Mary........-- ZS\MWONMANRS AVIS oe oe ola te ere 17 
Washburn, Charles E. ..... 23) Williams, Thomas......... Pie 
| Washburn, Laura .........- DA WAV MetOTel. wes estes stele 23 
Washburn, Mrs. Lucy.....-. V6 alias telen nr... ste. 24 
Wiebb; Dariusiae asm clea 20| Williams, Clarissa H....... 25 
Webb, Mrs. Margaret (C.).. 21] Williams, Caroline H...+... 30 
Webb, Albertus .......... 29| Williams, Hannah......... We 
Webb, William H........- 31) Williams, Mrs. Phebe (Zeb’a) 21 
Webb, Mercy K.........%. 31} Williams, Mrs. Olive (‘Tho’s) ae 
Webb, Curtiss; eau 32| Willams, Maria -......... 
Webbs Davis's... e+ ose Williams, Zebina.......... a 
WiebbweAdoiea seen a 16| Williams, Elvena.......... 26 
Webb, Mrs. Deborah ..... > 16) Walhtamis, Sophia ceteris 26 
Webb, Nancy .....-++--+ 26| Williams, Henry Z......... 29 
Webb, Sumner C.......... 26| Williams, Susan A......... 30 
Webb, Oaroline........... 28)| Williams, Samantha ....... 24. 
Welch, Lu¢y M.......:... 30/| Williams, Amelia A. ...... 31 
Welch, William.........-. 28} Wilson, George W......... 31 
Welch, Warcus.... 25.0 24| Wilson,’ Mrs: Maria........ 32 
Welch, Mrs. Lucy (Marcus), 24) Wilson, Mrs. Susan........ 20 
Welch, Vincent.....------ DS WWanewan” Whisks cine aera 31 
Welch, difivditnn comimodocl< 28 Winegar, Mrs. Persis (A. F.) 31 
Welch, Caroline L.....-.-- 81] Winegar, Eliza A.......... 3] 
| Welch, Edwin H....------ 32 Winegar, Clarissa M....... 31 
i} Welch, Mrs. Susan (V.)---- 32| Wing, Desire............. I 
|| Welch, Cornelia.......-.-- 92) Wiop Jonata. srs. ese cee 17 
| Welman, Almira.......+-- 21 Wing, Davids nec eee 17 
|] Welton, Alexander....+--. 25| Wing, Mrs. Desire......... 17 
|| West, Truman.....-.++--- 23 Wing, Wrethusa cs. ese cere 18 
| West, Mrs. Truman ...-.-- 23 Wing, Wabby ostsasea.0s 18 
ie Weheclor bs Ores aeiaceieie « 23 Wismere, Neen coe ee eee 21 
| Wheeler, Mrs. T. C........ 23} Wood, 8S. Needam........ 21 
Wheelock, Hlizabeth ...... 4 Woods, Cate: Mit. odes 21 
Whitcomb, Pliny ......... 30| Woodward, Mrs. H.E...... 26 
Whitcomb, Hannah T...... 25| Woodward, Lydia Ann..... 23 
Whitcomb, Luke.......... 26 Woodward, Mrs. Margaret(A) 30 
Whitcomb, Hmeline....... 27| Woodward, Ward, Sen..... 19 
White, Mrs. Charlotte ..... W oodward, Hlizabeth...... 20 
White, Mrs. Nancy P...... Woodward, Mrs. Elizabeth. 19 
WV MIbC ENA latneuaste.e ci. vc 3 Woodward, TGaAC cir eines 21 
White, George Cosa ates 30| Woodward, Ward Jr....... 19 
White, Woiieec asses wes 30 Woodward, Mrs. Hannah.. 19 
White, Charlotte A........ 31| Woodward, Mrs. Alathea(I.) 22 
White, st” Belgas ter Rae 23| Woodward, Alpheus G..... 24 
White, Mrs. Penina (James) 23| Woodward, Charles....... 27 
Whitmore, Daniel E........ 30 Woodward, Nancy A...... 29 
Whitney, Betsey........-. 19| Woodward, Albertus N..... 30 


Whitney, David..........- 19 Woodward, Hannah A..... 30 
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Woodward, Abraham...... 22 | Woolworth, Samuel B...... 22 
Woodward, Abraham...... 30 | Woolworth, Mrs. Betsey (S. 
Woodward, Mrs. Eliza (Ab.) 23] B.).....-... eee sence eee 27 
Woodward, Sophia.....-.- 26| Woolworth, James M...... 30 
Woodward, Franklin S..... 30 | Wright, Slocum speretonctevslet siete 32 
Woodruff, Geda.......-.-. 19] Wright, Harvey ....... se LG 
Woodruff, Mrs. .....2-0+. 19| Wright, Marinda ......... 20 
Woolworth, Mrs. Sophia (5. Wright, Albert W......... 32 
WOR eee aib ayscel Nis oteewene 22 

Woolworth, Mrs. wera Sealers 25 yee 

Woolworch, Louisa C...... 25] Yale, John........-e000+5 21 
Woolworth, Calvin C...... 291 Yale, Mrs. John ........-- 20 
Woolworth, Sophia M...... 30/Yurann, Jason....... .... 32 


{ 
1 

Norz.—The Enumeration of Members on pages 33 and 34, includes those who have 

been excluded frem the church and whose names do not appear in the Catalogues. 


MODE OF ADMISSION. 


Persons uniting with the church are requested to hand to the 
pastor their full names carefully written out ; if married females or 
widows, the uames of their husbands also. If by profession, they 
are requested to state whether they have been baptized. 


You will listen to the reading of the 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


Art. 1. You believe that there is one only living and 
true Gop, existing from eternity, possessed of all possible 
perfections, the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all 
things. 

Art. 2. That the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament are the word of God; the only unerring rule of 
faith and practice. 

Art. 3. ‘l'hat there are three Persons in the Godhead, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and that these 
three are one God, the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory 


PF ROO HR : AND) NOS 

Art. 1. Rom.i. 20. Deut. vi.4. Ps.xc. 2. Ex. xxxiv. 6,7. Neh. 
ix, 0. Dans iy yoo. 

Arv. 2. 2 Tim. iii. 16,17. 2 Pet. i. 21—iii. 16. Isa. viii. 20, 

Art. 3. Tiree Persons—not three distinct beings, (for God is one,) 
but a threefold mode of existence and action ; corresponding in some 
resp-cts to the distinet agency of three different persons. We cannot 
tell how it is, nor can we tell how God exists from eternity, nor how he 
is every-where present. All we know is the fact. So here, all that We 
know is, that God’s nature and mode of action is such as to rendey pro- 
per the langnage applied to him in the Bible; the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. The Son and the Sp‘rit are in some respects distinct 
from the Father ; yet, each is truly God ; and these three are truly one 
There is no absurdity in this doctrine, when we remember that God fe 
believed to be One in a different sense from that in which He is Three 
Matt. xxviii. 19. 2Cor. xiii 14. Johnid, 14 Rom. ix. 5. 1 John 
y. 20. Acts v. 3,4. Heb. ix. 14. 
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Art. 4. That God worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will; and that he executes his purposes in crea- 
tion and providence, in a manner consistent with the free- 
dom ani accountability of intelligent beings. 

Art. 5. That God made man at first in his own moral 
image, under the Law, as a covenant of works, and con- 
stituted him therein the federal head of his posterity. . 

Arr. 6. Saat man fell from the state waerein he was 
created, and that since the fall all mankind, by nature, are 
totally depraved, and justly exposed to the wrath and curse 
of Guid ferever. 


Arr. 4. Worketh all things—exerts a governing and controlling 
agency over all beings and events, so that all his plans are accomplished 
aad nothing takes place coatrary to his designs. If any thing could take 
place without his permissioa or coatrary to his designs, then God might 
b» disappointed and his counsel defeated. But this is impossible. Isa. 
xlvi. 10. Matt. x. 29. Eph.i. 11. Acts xvil. 26, Rom. xi. 36. 1 Pet. 
ii. 8. Prov. xxi. l. This parpose aad agency of Goi is perfectly con- 
sistent with the freedom and accountability of his intelligent creatures. 
For he has mile them free agents, and it is by means of their free 
axeacy that mvay of his plaasare accomplished ; e. g., the exaltation of 
Joseph, the crucifixioa of Christ, the destruction of Jerusalem by Ne- 
buchalaezzar. They always act in view of motives ; and the presenta- 
tioa of these motives depends on Goil’s providence. Would Joseph's 
brethren have sold him, if there had been no Ishmaelites to buy, or if 
they had not come along that very day? And yet they acted freely, 
and accomplished God’s plan, See Gen. xlv..5, & 1. 20, & xiii. 21, 22. 
The crucitixioa of Christ was expressly decreed and predicted hundreds 
of years beforehand. Yet the Jews acted freely and wickedly in bring- 
ing it to pass. Luke xxii. 22. Acts li. 23. Matt. xviii. 7. Isa, x. 5—7. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 1—10. It does not follow from this that God is the auther 
of sin, or that he is ever pleased to see men break his laws. James i. 18, 
14. The relation of God to human temptation may be seen in part from 
the first and second chapters of Job. 

Arr. 5. Moral image—created him a perfect moral arent. and caused 
him to exercise the affections of a holy being; federal head—the head 
of the race, the original father of the human family, the man with whom 
the first covenant was made, in whom the question was to be tried for 
the race, whether man, created in innocence, would obey God or rebel 
against him. Gen. ij. 17, & i. 27. “eel. vii. 29. Gal. iii, 21, Rom. v. ie, 

‘Art. 6. Fell—Gen. iii. By nature—Gen. v. 3. Dph, ii. 3. Zotally 
depraved—entirely destitute of holiness and inclined to allevil. This 
does not imply that all ave as bad as they might be, for “evil men war 
worse and worse; nor that all are equally bad, for some are much 
greater sinners than others ; nor that men are destitute of all good qual- 
ities, such as men call good and such as tend to promote the happiness 
of community ; nor that they have no conscience, reason, oF judgment, 
or ability to do right, for all these they possess. To be totally de- 
prayed, is to be totally destitute of holiness, of feelings and actions 
morally good and acceptable to God; to have a heart alienated from 
God, and inclined oaly to evil. All mankind are thus depraved, for, 
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Arr. 7. That God foresceing this state of sin and ruin, 
did, from all eternity, provide a Savior, his only begotten 
Son, who, in the fullness of time, became incarnate, ful- 
filled all righteousness, and by his sufferings and death 
made complete atonement for sin. | 

Art. 8. That exclusively on the groamd of what Christ 
hath done and suffered, all who cordially receive him, ob- 
tain the forgiveness of their sins, and are accepted as 
righteous in the sight of God. 

Arr. 9. That salvation is freely offered to all; but in- 
asmuch as all naturally refuse to accept it, God does, by 
the special influence of his Spirit accompanying the minis- 
tration of his word, bring to the exercise of repentance 
and faith those whom he chose in Christ unto eternal life 
before the foundation of the world. 

Arr. 10. That all true believers will be enabled, by 
the grace of God, to persevere in faith and holiness unto 

everlasting life. . 
| Art. 11. That Christ having a Church in the world, 
hath appointed ordinances for its instruction and cdifiea- 


naturally, they have not the love of God inthem. John v. 42. Jer. xvii. 
9, Rom. iii. 23, vii. 18, & viii. 7, 8. Heb. xi: 6. 1 Cor. ii. 14. Col. 
ii. 13. Eph. ii, 1—3, Rom. iii. 9—18, & v.12. Ps. lviii 3, & li. 5. Rom. 
vi, 23. Gal. iii. 10. James i. 15. 

Art. 7. Isa. lili. John iii. 16. 1 Johniv. 9,10. Rom v.8. Rev. 
vy. 9, & vit. 14,&1..5.. 1 Pet. i. 20, & ii. 24. 

Arr, 8. Rom. iii. 23—26. Acts xiii. 38, 39. Rom. iv. 1—25, & v. 
1—-ll. Heb. v.9. Phil. iii. 9. Rev. vii. 9—17. Yet none can obtain 
this free salvation but such as have a faith which produccs sincere and 
uniform obedience. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 1 Tim. i, 19. James ii. 18, 22. 1 
John iii. 3. 

Ant. 9. Offered io all—Isa.lv.1. John iii. 16. Rev. tii. 20, & xxii. 
17, All refuse to accept—Luke xiv. 18, John iii, 19, & v.40. God 
does, &c—John vi. 44. Rom. viii. 29, 30. Eph. i. 4, 11, & ii. 8—10. 
2 Thess. ii. 13. 2 Tim.i. 9. 1 Pet. i.2. his is the whole of the doc- 
trine of election. Christ has died for all ; and through him God offers 
everlasting life to our entirerace. Butall reject the overtures of mercy, 
Foresceing this, for reasons known only to himself, he determines to 
bring to bear upon certain individuals, such speeial influences as shall 
be etf-ctive in bringing them to Jesus, The eternity of the election, 
so strongly afiirmed in Seripture, is no essential part of this peculiar 
doctrine ; for since God is omniscient, he can get no new views, and 
therefore forms no new purposes, Whatever he purposes, he must have 
purposed from all eternity, 

Art, 10. Job xvii. 9. Ps. xxxvii.23, 24. Matt. xxiv. 24. John vi. 
39, and x. 27—29, Rom. viii. 30, 38, 59. 1Cor.x.13. Phil. i. 6. 

Art. 11. A Church —Matt. xvi. 16. 1 Tim. 3. 15. Bantism—Matt. 
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tion, particularly the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; the former of which is-to be administered both 
to believing parents and their infant children. 

Art. 12. That the first day of the week is the christian 
Sabbath, which is to be sanctified on the authority of the 
fourth commandment ; and that public worship on this day, 
and family worship morning and evening on all the days 
of the week, are important christian duties. 


xxvili.19. The mode, whether by sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, is 
not prescribed. Hither is truly Christian baptism. No argument ad- 
vanced for exclusive immersion is valid. The word translated baptize 
is sometimes used in the original language where it cannot mean immerse. 
Take, e. g., Dan. iv. 33. ‘ And his (Nebuchadnezzar’s) body was wet with 
the dew of heaven.” In the Greek of the Septuagint, which our Lord 
and his apostles habitually quoted, it is said, ‘‘ His body was baptized.” 
(Ebaphe.) Could it have been immersed in the dew? In Mark vii. 4, is 
mentioned, “The washing of cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, and tables,” 
(or, as it is in the margin, “beds.”) In the Greek, “ the washing”’ here 
spoken of is “the baptizing.’ It is not conceivable that immersion 
was meant. John’s baptism, whatever may have been its mode, (and a 
painting preserved in the catacombs of Rome from the ages of the ear- 
liest persecutions, shows that it was by pouwring,) was not Christian 
baptism. See Acts xix.1—5. And the baptism of our Lord has no 
bearing whatever on this point. It had not the slightest relation to the 
baptism of a guilty soul in the name of the sacred Trinity. The 
case of Philip and the Eunuch, so often alluded to, (Acts viil. 58) proves 
too much. Hf it shows that the Eunuch was immersed, it shows that 
Philip was at the same time. For “ They went down both into the 
water, both Philip and the Eunuch.” Besides “ Into” often means 
unto or to. See Matt.v.1. In Matt. xvii. 27, the word which is trans- 
lated “to the sea,” is the same in the Greck as that which in Acts viii. 
38, & Matt. v. 1, is translated into. Peter, in fishing, was not surely to 
plunge himself into the sea. They may have gone to the water for a 
single handful. At 1Cor. x. 2, the Israelites are said to have been “ bap- 
tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” Only the Egyptians 
were immersed in the sea, however. The thice thousand, on the day of 
Pentecost, could not have been baptized by immersion, for there was 
no stream sufficient for baptizing so many in so short a time any where 
near Jerusalem. And their infant children—Baptism is the rite of 
initiation to the Church, and the seal of faith. Circumcision, under the 
old dispensation, was the same, (See Rom. iy. 11,) and it was adminis- 
tered to the children of believing parents. Christ changed only the rite, 
not the subjects of its administration. See Acts ii. 39, & xvi. 15, 53 
1 Cor. i. 16. Zhe Lord’s Supper—-1 Cor. xi. 23—26. 

Arr. 12. The Sabbath was instituted in Paradise, and of course de- 
signed for the whole human race. The fourth commandment was writ- 
ten on stone like the rest, and designed to be perpetual. The essence of 
the command is, that every seventh day shall be kept holy. ‘The re- 
cognition of the existing fact that the seventh day of the week was the 
Sabbath, is merely incidental. A change in the day leaves the command 
just as binding as ever. The change of the day is indicated. Luke xxiv. 
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Arr. 13. That at the end of the world the dead will be 
raised, and all mankind be judged in righteousness by 
Jesus Christ, who will doom tke wicked to endless punish- 
ment, and receive the righteous to the glories of his eternal 
kingdom. 

All this do you steadfastly believe ? 

Baptism will here be administered toe those who have not already 
received it. 

Those who have been baptized in infancy will assent to the following 
Acknowledgment. 

You do now acknowledge as valid the ordinance of bap- 
tism administered to you in infancy, by which your parents 
gave you up in solemn consecration to God, and you pro- 
fess all the truths and, as far as you are concerned, as- 
sume all the obligations set forth and undertaken thereat, 
and by your own act you do here solemnly confirm the 
dedication of yourself to the service of the Triune God. 


Those who unite with the church on profession of their faith will 
assent to the following ; 
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COVENANT. 


Sensible that all things are naked and open unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do, and that it 1s a 
solemn transaction to enter into covenant with God, yet 
encouraged by his mercy, and influenced by his authority 
as exhibited in the Gospel, you do, as you sincerely hope, 
give up yourself to him through Jesus Christ. 

You humbly ask of God the forgiveness of your sins, 
through the atoning sacrifice of his Son, and accept of 
him with all your heart as he is offered to sinners in the 
Gospel. ; 

You choose the Lord for the everlasting portion of your 


1 John xx.1.19, 26. Hight days after, means on the eighth day, the 
next first day of the week. Actsii. 1. Pentecost was fifty days after 
the passover ; of course the first day of the week. Acts xx. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 
2. Rev.i.10. Public worship on that day—Sce examples of the 
Apostles, above. Heb. x. 25. Family worship every day-—* Give us 
this day our daily bread.” No community-can use this prayer daily 
but those who are daily together, as are families. Jer. x. 25. 

Arr. 13. John v. 28, 29. Acis xxiv. 15, & xxvi.8. 1 Cor. xv. 21— 
52. Acts xvii. 31. Rom. xiv. 10—12. Jude vi. Rev. xx. 11—13. 
Matt. xxv. 31—46. Rey. vii. 15—17, & xxii. 11—15. 2 Thes.i. 8, 9. 
2 Pet. ii. 17. Jude vii. 13. Matt. xii. 31, 32. Mark xiv. 21, & ix. 
43—48. 
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soul, and engage by his grace to walk before him in obedi- 
ence to his commandments all the days of your life. 

In dependence on Divine aid, you will forsake your sins, 
renounce the vanities of the world, deny all ungodliness, 
and demean yourself towards God and man as becometh 
a follower of Christ. : 

And while God’s providence shall continue you among 
us, you covenant and promise that you will walk in com- 
munion with this church, submit to its discipline, seek its 
prosperity, bear your due proportion of the expense of its 
ordinances, and be religiously concerned in all things to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Savior. 

With reliance upon divine aid that in all this you may 
be faithful do you solemnly covenant ? 

Those who unite by certificate from other churches will assent to the 
following covenant : 

You do now enter into solemn covenant with this church. 
You here renew those engagements by which you first pub- 
licly dedicated yourself to the service of God and united 
yourself to his visible people, and you covenant, in par 
ticular, to walk in fellowship with this church, to watch 
over its members, and submit to discipline as here admin- 
istered, to sustain its meetings, to bear your due propor- 
tion of the expense of its ordinances, and in all things to 
study its peace, purity and prosperity, and the glory of the 
most high God. 

The church will rise. 

We then, the members of this church, cordially receive 
you to our communion, and recognize you as @ member, 
entitled to all the privileges of the church of Christ; and 
we promise on our part, faithfully to discharge towards 
you the duties which devolve on us, as brethren and sisters 
in the Lord. May God give us grace to be faithful in 
this our covenant through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord make his 
face to shine upon you and be gracious unto you, the Lord 
lift up his countenance upon you and give you peace. 

Now unto him who is able to keep you from falling, and 
to present you faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Savior, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
ever. AMEN. 
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THE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN. 


In presenting children for baptism, parents are requested to hand to 
the pastor the full name, both of the children and themselves, distinctly 
written out. 

For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath given me my petition 
which I asked of him. 

Therefore also have I lent him to the Lord ; as long as he liveth he 
shall be lent to the Lord. 

Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 

I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant; to be a God 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. 

I baptized also the household of Stephanus. 

And this I say, that the covenant that was confirmed before of God 
in Christ the law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot 
disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect. 

For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call. 

And if ye be Christ’s then are ye Abraham’s seed and heirs according 
to the promise. 


‘i THE COVENANT OF PARENTS. 

In presenting this child for the sacred ordinance of 
baptism, you are understood to profess a desire to dedi- 
cate it, as is your duty, to the service of the Triune God ; 
you are understood to profess also the belief that it is by 
nature a child of wrath, needing the washing of the blood 
of Christ and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. You 
present it nevertheless with faith in the promises of God, 
which are to you and to your children through the cove- 
nant to Abraham, the Father of us all. 

And with reliance upon divine aid, you solemnly pledge 
yourselves to teach it to read the sacred Scriptures, to in- 
struct it in the principles of our holy religion, to pray 
with it and for it, to set before it an example of consist- 
ent Godliness and by all the means of God’s appointment 
within your power so to bring it up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord that it may become a polished stone 
in his glorious temple, the church, on earth and in heaven. 

Do you thus profess and promise ? 

The ordinance will here be administered. 

The church will rise. ’ 

And we the members of this church solemnly promise 
to watch over this child in the Lord, to follow it with our 
prayers and with efforts for its salvation, to aid these pa- 
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rents in the mighty obligations which they have now 
assumed, and if they shall be taken from it ere it shall 
arrive at years of maturity to count it a special trust in 
the household of Christ. 

And may that Jesus who, when on earth, took little 
children up in his arms, put his hands upon them and 
blessed them, bless this little one; and may the God of 
Abraham, the God of our covenant, keep you all unto 
everlasting life through the riches of his grace in Jesus 
Christ cur Lord. AMEN. 


STANDING RULES OF THE CHURCH. 


I. This church is essentially Congregational in its organization ; 
consequently all legislative and judicial power belongs to the 
members of the church in their collective capacity, subject only to 
such control as shall be voluntarily submitted to by the church. 

II. The church being connected with Cortland Presbytery, on 
the plan of union, will submit their records for revision and admit 
appeals to that body from those members who choose to make such 
appeals, with the understanding that no appeal shall be carried 
higher than to presbytery ; and that those who conscientiously 
prefer a mutual council shall be sustained in the enjoyment of that 
privilege. 

Ill. The executive business of the church is committed to a 
standing committee, consisting of the pastor, deacons, and such 
number of brethren as the church shall annually appoint to this 
service. ‘The duties of said committee shall be, 

1. To watch over the conduct of church members and prepare 
cases of discipline, so far as to see that the previous steps are ~ 
taken. 

2. To superintend the financial concerns of the church, make 
appropriations for incidental expenses and the relief of the poor 
(not exceeding five dollars for any object) and recommend to the 
church such larger appropriations as they may deem expedient. 

3. T'o exercise a brotherly care over the members of other 
churches residing within our bounds, and over our own members 
residing in other places ; and see that the rules of the church are 
complied with. 

IV. No complaint can be received against any member of the 
church unless presented by a member in regular standing, or by the 
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standing committee. But it is the duty of members when they 
hear reports from those out of the church unfavorable to the char- 
acter of any brother or sister to take notice of the same. and if 
they see cause, bring the matter before the church. In all cases, 
except those of public and notorious scandal, the previous steps 
shall be taken according to Matt. xviii. 13-17. 

V. If any member has aught against another member, or shall 
hear anything prejudicial to his christian character, and shall neg- 
lect or disobey the command of the Savior given in the 18th chap. 
of Matthew to go to him alone and tell him his fault (instead of 
spreading it abroad) he shall be liable to discipline. 

VI. In conducting the discipline of the church the rules of the 
book of discipline of the Presbyterian Church shall be conformed 
to except so far as they may be inconsistent with the essential prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, or with any special rule of this 
church. 

VII. Any member proved guilty of disciplinable offenses or of 
heresy, and not satisfying tbe church as to their penitence shall be 
dealt with by suspension or excommunication according to the 
nature of the case. But no sentence of suspension shall extend 
beyond the period of six months. Nor shall any person he 
excommunicated for heresy until after the first and second admo- 
nitions. 

VIII. In fall cases of excommunication or of the confession of 
public offenses, the result of the action of the church, or the con- 
fession, shall be read by the pastor in the house of God on some 
subsequent Sabbath, 

IX. No member ought to withdraw from communion on 
account of offensive conduct in another, but to take the regular 
steps for bringing such person before the church. If the offense 
cannot be proved by at least one unprejudiced witness the person 
offended ought to let the matter drop. 

X. It is the duty of the church to see that the poor brethren 
and sisters do not suffer want, that orphan children of the church 
are provided for and religiously educated, and that parents instruct 
and govern their children according to their baptismal vows. 

XI. Persons desiring admission to the church (if their examina- 
tion be sustained by conference or committee) shall be propounded 

“usually two weeks previous to their admission. ‘he vote shall be 
taken in regular church meeting, Letters from other churches 
recommending persons to communion shall be read in public or in 
church meeting usually two weeks before they are received, and if 
no objection is made they shall be admitted. When objection is 
made to the admission of an individual to the church, and the 
pastor is not satisfied that the objection is valid, he shall submit it 
for decision to the church. 

Requests for letters of dismission shall be presented and acted 
upon at the regular meetings of the church, or else publicly noti- 
fied on the Sabbath ; and letters granted after the expiration of two 
weeks, if no objection is made by any member of the church ; but 
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if objection is made, it shall be referred to the church in regular 
meeting. 

XII. Members of other churches of Christ, whether of our own 
or other denominations holding the same fundamental doctrines 
with ourselves, and conducting themselves as christians, shall be 
invited to occasional communion at the Lord’s table. But when 
such persons continue to reside and commune with us for more | 
than oue year, they shall be required to bring a certificate of their 
regular standing from their respective churches or else give a reason 
for their neglect. 

XIII. Members of this church removing to other places so as to 
be absent from our worship and communion, are required to report 
themselves within one year from the time of such removal, either 
asking for letters of dismission or assigning reasons for wishing still 
to continue in our connexion. 

XIV. If any member of the church shall be absent from the 
bounds of the congregation for more than one year without re- 
porting himself, it shall be the duty of the pastor and deacons to 
make diligent inquiry with regard to him, and if nothing satisfact - 
ory can be ascertained and the church shall not decide to act other- 
wise, the watch of the church shall be withdrawn from him, the 
fact shall be recorded, and he shall no longer be regarded as in 
regular standing. This course, however, shall not in any respect 
release the individual from his obligations to the church. 

XV. The use and traffic in intoxicating drinks as a beverage is 
regarded by the church as an immorality ; therefore no person can 
be admitted as a member who does not declare a purpose to abstain 
from such use and traffic, and every member who transgresses this 
rule is liable to discipline. 

XVI. The following questions of christian duty have been deci- 
ded by resolutions of the church, and it is expected that the mem- 
bers will conform to them. 

1. That dancing, attending balls and other scenes of vain amuse- 
ment, is improper and unchristian. 

2. That taking more than legal interest for the use of money 
loaned cannot be justified on christian principles. 

3. That buying securities and other similar modes of speculation, 
when so conducted as to oppress the poor and the unfortunate, is 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel. 

4. That all unfair dealing, and all taking undue advantage of a 
neighbor's necessity in buying and selling, are inconsistent with the 
rules of Christ’s kingdom, 

5. That it is inconsistent with the christian profession to visit 
the Post Office on the Sabbath. * 

6. That no head of a family can fully discharge his obligations to 
God, to his family, or to the church, who dees not pray with his 
family every morning and evening. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


RULES FOR CHURCH MEETINGS. 


I. The pastor, or in his absence, the senior Deacon is ex-officio 
moderator in Church Meetings. In special cases the Moderator 
. may be excused and a neighboring minister or a private member 
appointed Moderator pro tem. 

lI. The standing Moderator may call a church meeting at any 
time by giving public notice on the sabbath—provided the cir- 
cumstances are such as to warrant the belief that notice will thus 
be generally conveyed to the members. Should he refuse to call a 
meeting when requested, any five brethren shall have power to 
warn a meeting in his stead. 

I{I. The members in speaking shall address the Moderator, and 
no member shall speak more than twice on any question without 
leave. 

IV. No member shall leave a meeting held for the transaction 
of business, without permission from the Moderator or the church. 

V. Every question shall be decided by a majority of votes of the 
male members of the church present at a regular meeting, who are 
over twenty-one years of age. 

VI. There shall be a meeting of the church on Thursday after- 
noon of each week. But unless otherwise demanded by the emer- 
gencies of the case the business of the church shall Be transacted 
only on the last Thursday of each month. 

VII. The annual meeting of the Church for electing the Stand- 
ing Committee, temporary and other officers of the church, auditing 
the accounts of the Treasurer, disposing of the pecuniary concerns 
of the church, making statistical reports to the Presbytery, &c. 
shall be held on the last Thursday in March. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


The Lord’s Supper is administered in this church on the first Sabbath 
of January. March, May, July, September and November, 

A Preparatory Lecture is attended on the Saturday afternoon preyi- 
ous to each communion. 

Children may be presented for baptism at the Preparatory Lecture 
or at the Communion Season. ; 

At each communion a collection is taken up for the poor of the 
church, &c, 
: The annual collections for beneyolent societies are taken up as fol- 
OWS : 

For the Home Missionary Society in February. 

For the Education Society in May. 

For Foreign Missions in Jaly. 

For the American Tract Society in September. 

For the American Sunday School Union in October. 

For the American Bible Society in December. 

The time for other benevolent objects is regulated by circumstances. 
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